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INTRODUCTION. 


An  examination  of  the  various  objects  in  this  department  of  the  Ex 
position  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  since  the  former  international  ex- 
hibitions very  little  has  been  presented  that  is  actually  new.  While  dis- 
playing a  great  variety  of  beautiful  modifications  of  instruments  em- 
ployed in  the  transmission  of  messages,  showing  the  utmost  mechanical 
skill  and  workmanship,  deserving  of  the  highest  praise,  it  is  found  that 
most  of  them  have  already  been  exhibited  in  former  international  exhi- 
bitions, and  have  been  noticed  and  described  in  the  various  reports  of 
those  exhibitions.  Such  instruments,  for  the  most  part,  therefore,  will 
require  but  a  brief  mention. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  that  were  encountered  in  the  pursuit  of  in- 
quiries may  as  well  be  stated  in  the  outset.  The  articles  to  be  examined 
in  the  Exposition  were  not  collected  or  arranged  in  one  place  as  a  class, 
but  were  widely  dispersed  under  the  products  of  the  different  countries, 
and  had  to  be  sought  for  in  comparatively  obscure  parts  of  the  vast 
area,  surrounded  by  objects  of  a  totally  different  character.  Some  of  the 
instruments  although  named  in  the  catalogue,  could  not  be  found ;  some 
named  were  actually  not  exhibited.  Others  had  their  complicated 
machinery  carefully  concealed  under  glass  cases,  or  in  their  close  frames 
of  wood  or  brass,  with  the  rather  repulsive  label "  ne  totichez  pasy  S.  V.  P.,'' 
to  be  met  on  the  threshold,  and  which,  though  more  politely  exi)ressed 
than  our  blunt  Anglo-Saxon, "  liands  off^  was  quite  as  effective  a  barrier  to 
free  inquiry.  To  add  to  this  inconvenience,  there  were,  in  most  instances, 
noi)ersons  at  hand,  when  the  instruments  were  found,  to  explain  the 
apparatus,  and  no  printed  or  other  description  to  be  obtained.  If,  there- 
fore, some  of  the  instruments  deserving  of  notice  in  tliis  report  are 
unnoticed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  neglect  is  one  of  necessity,  and  not 
of  choice. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
TELEGRAPHS. 

Defdotion  of  telegraph  and  semaphore,  distinction  between  them— Etymology 
OF  the  two  words — Chronograph  and  chronoscopb — No  example  of  a  tele- 
graph until  1832— Extbhsion  of  telegraphic  and  semaphoric  systems  through- 
out the  world — Results  flowing  from  the  invention  of  the  generic  tei^- 
graph — Science  advanced  by  the  telegraph — ^Principal  discoveries  in  elec- 
tricity AND  MAGNETISM  PRIOR  TO  THE  INVENTION  OF  THE  TELEGRAPH — ^TlIE  MORSE 
system  adopted  by  the  INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION  AT  PaRIS— ThB  MORSE  SYSlf EM 

DESCRiBEi>— The  relay  or  secondary  CIRCUIT — ^Modifications  of  the  Morse 
APPARATUS — Siemens  and  Halske's  Austrian  military  telegraph — Hughes's 
printing  telegraph,  its  construction  and  operation — Arlincourt's  printing 

apparatus — ^DUJARDIN*S  PRINTING  TELEGRAPH — PaNTELEGRAPHS — BONELLl'S  PAN- 
TELEGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  AS  MODIFED    BY    COOK — AbB±  CA8BLLI*8  PANTELEGRAPH — 

Lenoir's  modification,  the  electrooraph. 

The  telegraph,  in  the  comprehensive  sense  in  which  it  is  usually  but 
erroueonsly  applied  to  all  modes  of  communicating  at  a  distance,  is  a 
very  ancient  invention,  and  in  this  expanded  general  sense  cannot  there- 
fore be  claimed  by  any  modem  inventor.  But  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  as  signifying  imimifting  or  writing  at  a  distance,  the  telegraph  is 
a  modem  invention,  and  does  not  date  further  back  than  the  year  1832. 

It  is,  therefore,  proposed  to  use  the  term  telegraph  in  its  strict  etymo- 
logical sense;  thus  distinguishing  it  from  all  other  modes  of  communi- 
cating at  a  distance  with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  confounded. 

The  terms  telegraph  and  semaphore  conveniently  comprise,  under  two 
generic  heads,  all  the  modes  of  communicating  intelligence  from  a  dis- 
tance not  dependent  upon  actually  sending  it,  either  written,  i)rinted,  or 
verbal,  by  some  sort  of  couriers  who  travel  over  the  interval  betw^een 
two  or  more  points  of  intercommunication. 

If  the  etymology  of  the  two  words  telegraph  and  semaphore  be  exam- 
ined, it  will  be  perceived  that  the  term  telegraph  from  nyAe,  at  a  distance, 
aid  Ypa^at,  to  write  or  imprint,  and  the  term  semaphore,  from  tnjfxaj  a  sig- 
nal, and  epwy  to  bear  or  convey,  very  accurately  designate  the  difference 
between  the  two  modes  of  communicating  to  a  distance,  to  all  which 
modes  has  hitherto  been  indiscriminately  applied  the  appellative  tele- 
graphy but  not  accurately,  for  it  cannot  strictly  be  applied  to  the  sem- 
aphore, since  the  semaphore  neither  writes  nor  prints  its  signals  at  a 
distance.  Professor  Wheatstone  (in  a  note  on  page  89,  Juror's  Eeport 
of  1862)  makes  a  very  proper  discrimination  between  two  instruments 
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which  he  describes,  naming  them  the  chi-onoscope  and  the  chronograph. 
A  similar  discrimination  may  be  very  justly  made  between  the  telegraph 
and  the  semaphore.  Professor  Wlieatstone  defines  "chronoscoi)e  as  an 
instrument  by  which  the  interval  of  time  is  observed,  and  chronograph 
an  instniment  by  which  it  c<mld  be  rei^orded."  This  is  precisely  the  dif- 
fi*rence  between  the  semaphore,  which  shows  a  signal  to  l>e  observed, 
and  the  telegraph,  by  wliich  the  signal  is  recorded. 

Xo  example  of  a  telegraph,  therefore,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
api>ears  to  have  existed  i)reviou8  to  the  year  1832.  All  the  systems  of 
commimication  to  and  from  a  distance  until  that  date  were,  without 
exception,  semaphores.  True,  in  most  instances,  they  bear  the  general 
name  of  telegrai)hs,  yet  an  examination  of  the  end  proposed,  the  modes 
employed,  and  the  results  obtained,  will  show  that  none  of  them  had 
more  than  a  figurative  title  to  the  name  telegraph.  All  of  them  propose 
but  the  conveyance  of  an  evanescent  signal ;  none  of  them  propose  a 
written  or  piinted  record  of  their  intelligence.  None  of  them,  therefore? 
w?re  strictly  telegraphs. 

Within  a  period  of  about  thirty  years  the  telegraphic  systems,  as  well 
as  the  semaphoric,  by  electricity  have  literally  be^n  extended  through- 
out the  world,  not  onl^-  covering  the  vast  area  of  the  two  hemispheres 
each  with  a  net-work  of  these  intellectual  railways,  but  the  subtle  tele- 
graphi(5  thread,  through  American  and  British  enterprise,  has  been  car- 
ried undc»nieath  the  deep  Atlanti(^,  uniting  together  the  two  groat  net- 
works of  the  two  hemisi)heros.  , 

This  vast  reticulation  of  electrical  conductors  is,  for  the  most^part, 
used  for  telegrai)hic  puii)()S(\s ;  some  of  the  electrical  systems  for  com- 
municating at  a  distance  are,  indeed,  still  aemaphoric,  but  even  these 
are  more  or  less  mo<lified  by  the  electrical  and  mechanical  means  that 
have  been  so  etticaciously  applied  in  the  modem  telegraphs. 

The  birth  and  inauguration  of  the  generic  telegraph  has  not  only 
o|>ened  a  new  field  for  the  labors,  and  given  dire<'.tion  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  nuH'hanician,  suggesting  numerous  varieties  of  form  and  distribution 
of  parts,  but  it  hi\s  also  given  a  fresh  imjmlse  to  the  restnirohes  of  the 
philosopher  into  the  mysteries  of  its  most  efticient  agent,  electricity.  It 
has  been  the  sen'ant  of  the  astronomer;  it  has  a^ssisted  in  the  determin- 
ation of  hmgitudes;*  it  has  jjromoted  the  st»ience  of  meteorology,  and 
been  tributary  in  many  ways  to  the  advancement  of  oiur  knowle<lge  of 
terrestrial  ph<»nomena.  It  has  also  diroctly  stimulate<l  and  influenced 
the  various  systems  of  electrical  semaphoros.    The  a])plication  of  the 


'  *'  It  wan  HUj(>;erttt*d  by  Profi»Hrtor  Monw?  to  the  lUHtingiiisliecl  Arago,  in  18119,  that  the 
rU'ctro-injiKiietic  t^'loj^ruph  would  bothcini'ans  of  (IrtenntiiinK  the  dittVrt»nc«»  of  longi- 
tude botweon  i)la<-e«  with  an  accuracy  hitherto  unattainablo,"  The  first  experiment  of 
the  kind  renulted  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  prediction.  The  difference  of  longitude 
l»etween  Buttle  Monument  Stjuare,  Biiltimore,  and  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  was 
accurately  detcrmintHl  by  Captaiu  Wilkt^H,  by  means  of  the  tidegraph,  June  Vi,  1844.— 
See  Vail'H  "  American  Eiectro-Magnetic  Teh»graph,"  p.  <)0,  1845. 
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electro-magnet  has  produced  a  great  variety  of  most  ingenioiis  sema- 
phorie  instruments.  It  has  modified  and  perfected  the  needle  systems 
and  the  dial  or  cadran  systems,  as  well  as  the  varieties  of  the  letter- 
printing  telegraphs.  These  all  owe  to  this  application  their  most  effect- 
ive results.  These  will  be  noticed  in  their  place.  Wliile  thus  signaliz- 
ing: some  of  the  more  important  results  to  science,  and  to  the  art  of 
communicating  intelligence  to  a  distance,  flowing  from  the  invention  of 
the  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  the  writer  would  not  assume  so  much 
the  position  of.  a  discoverer  in  science  as  the  applier  of  the  residts  of 
scientific  investigators  to  the  i)ractical  development  of  the  telegraph. 
It  is,  therefore,  eminently  fitting  that  the  more  important  and  promi- 
nent of  the^e  discoveries  and  results  should  be  briefly  noticed. 

The  apparently  insignificant  and  unimportant  observation  of  Galvani 
rests  at  the  foundation  of  the  brilliant  series  of  discoveries  which  have 
made  electricity  the  servant  of  maw  in  many  ways.  The  first  plans  of 
semaphores  by  electricity  were  confined,  till  the  year  1800,  to  machine  or 
static  electricity,  but  from  the  intractable  nature  of  the  agent  employed 
all  of  them  proved  unavailable.  Semaphores  by  electricity  were  at  that 
I)eriod,  fifty  years  from  the  reported  first  suggestion  of  the  idea  by 
Franklin,^  abandoned  as  impracticable.  In  the  year  1800  Volta  con- 
trived the  pile  known  by  his  name.  The  chemical  effects  of  this  i)ile  sug- 
ge.sted  the  idea  of  electric  communication,  by  the  employment  of  the 
decomposing  effects  of  Voltaic  electricity,  and  a  semaphore  based  upon 
this  scientific  fact  received  a  definite  form  in  the  complicated  and 
unavailable  plan  of  Soemmering  in  1811.  In  the  year  1819  Oersted  dis- 
covered that  the  magnetic  needle  could  be  deflected  by  the  Voltaic 
current.  Schweigger  imixroved  upon  the  primary  element  of  Oersted's 
discovery  just  as  Volta  had  done  upon  his  own  primary  element  of  a 
single  pair,  and  demonstrated  that  the  magnetic  effect  of  the  current 
was  increased  by  Tejyedting  the  primary  element,  and  hence  resulted  his 
celebrated  multiplier.  Arago,  and  also  Davy,  in  the  year  1820,  obsen^ed 
the  attraction  of  iron  filings  by  a  cpnducting  wire,  and  Arago  subse- 
quently magnetized  steel  wires  by  inclosing  them  in  a  straight  helix  of 
wire,  through  which  the  Voltaic  current  was  passed.  Ampere  discovered 
that  when  the  Voltaic  current  is  passed  in  the  same  direction  through 
two  parallel  wires  they  attract  each  other,  and  that  when  passed  in 
opposite  directions  they  repel  each  other.  Upon  this  observation  is 
foonded  his  theory  of  magnetism  and  electro-magnetism,  which  led  to  the 
method  of  magnetizing  adopted  by  Arago.  As  early  as  1824  investi- 
l?ations  had  commenced  upon  the  power  of  wires  to  conduct  Voltaic  elec- 
tricity. Two  laws,  opposed  to  each  other,  bearing  upon  the  conducti- 
bility  of  the  current,  were  announced;  the  one  by  Barlow  in  1824,  the 
other  by  Ohm  in  1827.  Barlow's  law  was,  "that  the  conductibility  was 
inversely  proportionate  to  the  square  root  of  the  lengths,  and  directly  as 
the  diameters  of  the  wires,  or  as  the  square  roots  of  their  sections."    The 

^  For  a  note  in  regard  to  Franklin's  suggestion,  see  appendix  D. 
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other  and  the  true  law  is,  "the  resistance  by  bodies  to  the  conduction 
of  electricity  is  directly  as  their  lengths,  and  inversely  as  the  areas  of 
their  cross-sections."  This  law,  says  Dr.  Page,  was  proved  many  years 
since  by  Davy,  Pouillet,  Becquerel,  Christie,  Ohm,  Fechner,  and  others. 
It  is  now  known  as  Ohm's  law. 

In  1825  Mr.  Sturgeon,  of  England,  made  the  fli-st  electro-magnet  in 
the  horse-shoe  form,  by  loosely  winding  a  piece  of  iron  viire  with  a  spiral 
of  copi)er  wire.  In  the  United  States,  as  early  as  1831,  the  experimental 
researches  of  Professor  Joseph  Henry  were  of  great  importance  in  advanc- 
ing the  science  of  electro-magnetism.  He  may  be  said  to  have  earned 
the  electro-magnet,  in  its  lifting  powers,  to  its  greatest  i)erfection. 
Reflecting  upon  the  principle  of  Professor  Sehweigger's  galvanometer, 
he  constructed  magnets  in  which  great  power  could  be  develoi>ed  by  a 
very  small  galvanic  element.  His»  published  paper  in  1831  shows  that 
he  experimented  with  wires  of  difterent  lengtlis,  and  he  noted  the  amoiuit 
of  magnetism  which  could  be  induced  through  them  at  various  lengths 
by  means  of  batteries  composed  of  a  single  element  and  also  of  many 
elements.  He  states  that  the  magnetic  action  of  ''a  ciurent  from  a 
trough  composed  of  many  pairs  is  at  least  not  sensibly  diminished  by 
passing  through  a  long  ^nre,"  and  he  incidentally  noted  the  bearing  of 
this  fact  upon  the  project  of  an  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  (semaphore?) 

In  more  recent  papers,  first  i)ublished  in  1857,  it  api)ears  that  Profes- 
sor Henry  demonstrated  bef(n*e  his  pupils  the  practicability  of  ringing  a 
•bell  by  means  of  electro-magnetism  at  a  distance. 

It  is  claimed  for  M.  Pouillet  that  in  1830  he  constructed  very  powerftil 
magnets  on  the  same  principle  of  the  electro-magnets  of  the  present  day ; 
and  about  the  same  time  Professor  Moll,  of  Utrecht,  experimented  to 
produce  great  magnetic  effects  with  a  powerful  galvanic  batt<jry. 

The  needle  system  or  electric  semaphore  owes  its  origin  to  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  renowned  La  Place,  in  1820,  ex])and6d  about  the  same  date 
in  more  of  detail  by  Ampere;  it  appears  to  have  been  first  exi>erimented 
upon  by  Schilling,  of  Cronstadt,  but  practically  realized  on  a  small  scale 
by  those  distinguished  German  savans  Messrs.  Gaus  and  Weber,  of  Got- 
tingen,  in  1833.  It  was  improved  by  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  in 
1837,  and  extensively  introduced  into  Great  Britain,  and,  so  far  as 
European  countries  are  concerned,  first  transfonned  by  the  genius  of 
Steiuheil,  of  Munich,  in  1837,  from  an  electric  semaphore  into  an  electric 
telegraph.  In  the  mean  time  the  first  electro-magnetic  telegraph  was 
de\ised  in  the  United  States  in  1832,  and  shown  in  practical  operation 
in  1835. 

If  it  be  asked  what  telegraphic  system  is  specifically  announced  as 
most  developed  and  extended  throughout  the  world,  the  answer  would 
Beam  to  be  definitely  and  summarily  given  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
International  Telegraphic  Convention  held  in  Paris  in  March,  1805,  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  twenty  of  the  principal  nations  of  Euroi)e, 
assembled  for  the  special  purpose  of  examining  the  various  projtH:ts,  in 
order  to  adopt  a  uniform  system,  and  to  regulate  international  telegraphy 
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for  their  oommon  benefit.  They  thus  decree  in  their  third  article :  "  L'aj)- 
pareO  Morse  reste  provisoirement  adopts  pour  le  service  des  flls  inter- 
nationanx."  Concise  as  is  this  announcement^  as  the  result  of  their 
deliberations,  it  proclaims  that  the  Morse  system — an  American  system — 
is  preferred  for  special  international  service  throughout  Europe. 

Russia,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Denmark,  Hamburg,  Hanover,  Prussia, 
Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Wurtemberg,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Austria, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Baden,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  by  their  respective  ambassadors,  took  part  in  this  convention, 
and  these,  it  will  be  seen,  comprise  all  the  nations  of  continental  Europe. 

Great  Britain  is  the  only  nation  in  Europe  not  represented  in  this 
convention  ;.but  even  in  Great  Britain  the  Morse  system  is  the  one  almost 
exclusively  used  in  all  her  colonial  possessions,  in  India,  Australia,  and 
Canada,  and  to  an  increasing  extent  also  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  continental  telegrai)h  lines. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  would  seem  to  be  proper,  if  not  indeed  neces- 
sary, to  inquire,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  any  examination  of  the  tele- 
graphic and  semaphoric  instruments  in  the  Exposition,  what  is  this 
Morse  system  which  has  obtained  such  universal  popularity! 

THE  MOESE  SYSTEM. 

The  Morse  system  was  the  introduction  and  the  addition  of  a  new  art 
to  the  means  of  communicating  at  a  distance.    It  is  the  invention  of  that 
art  which  remained  an  undeveloped  germ  until  1832,  shut  uj)  in  the  etymol-  * 
o«:y  of  the  word  telegraph.    It  is  the  art  of  writing  or  printing  at  a 
distance  in  one  or  more  places  at  the  same  time. 

When  the  first  practicable  mode  for  demonstrating  such  a  result  was 
devised  in  1832,  it  was  the  birth  of  a  new  art.  It  was  emphatically  the 
first  realization  of  a  telegraph. 

An  art  proposes  a  result,  and  includes  the  means  and  processes  for 
producing  that  resiUt. 

1.  The  new  art  proposes  as  its  result  the  marking,  writing,  or  printing 
at  a  distance. 

The  means  and  process  consist  of — 

2.  A  system  of  signs,  to  wit,  a  conventional  code  or  alphabet  adapted 
to  marking,  writing,  or  printing. 

3.  Of  clockwork  machinery  to  regulate  the  movement  of  a  strip  of 
paper  or  other  material,  upon  which  the  signs  are  to  be  marked,  written, 
or  printed. 

4.  Of  a  lever  bearing  a  pencil,  fountain  pen,  printing  wheel,  stylus,  or 
other  marking  instrument,  for  marking,  writing,  or  printing  the  code  of 
signs  upon  the  paper. 

5.  Of  the  application  of  an  electro-magnet,  the  power  of  which  medi- 
ately and  mechanically  actuates  the  marking  lever,  for  writing  or 
printing. 
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0.  Of  the  application  of  a  salt  to  paper,  to  prepare  it  for  ree^nviup 
marks  bj-  electro-chemiciil  decomposition. 

7.  Of  a  manipulator  to  close  and  open  an  electric  circuit  at  regulated 
times,  to  charge  and  discharge  the  electro-magnet,  or  to  bring  into  action 
the  decomposing  effects  of  electricity.  Directly  connected  with  the  pro- 
cess of  writing  or  printing  the  signs  of  the  code,  the  sounds  of  the  lever 
in  wi-iting  or  printing  the  letters  were  found  to  address  the  ear,  adding 
a  semaphoric  result,  inherent  in  the  peculiar  code  of  signs  devised  lor 
writing  and  printing. 

Thus  much  is  new  and  peculiar  to  the  Morse  system.  It  comjnis(\^ 
part  of  the  means  for  operating  the  new  art,  and  is  precedent  to  tin* 
modes  of  appl illation  of  the  power,  (electricity,)  the  effective  ag(*nt  for 
accomplishing  the  result. 

The  art  thus  invented  employs  as  its  most  effective  agent  dynamic 
electricity,  generated  in  some  of  the  well-known  metho<ls  of  generating 
electricitv. 

The  applic4ition  of  this  power  is  effected  by  a  combination  with  th<» 
preceding  means : 

1.  Of  a  main  line  or  circuit  of  ehn'tric  conductors,  connected  with  the 
poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  or  other  gtMierator  of  electricity,  and  having 
the  helices  of  the  electro-magnet  as  i)art  of  the  circuit. 

2.  The  armature  of  this  magnet  aflixed  to  a  lever  is  operat<»(l  by  the 
electro-magnet  and  an  adjustal)le  reacting  spring,  when  the  magnet  is 

•  cliarged  and  discharged  by  closing  and  opening  the  circuit. 

3.  Tlie  lever  bearing  a  pen,  or  other  marking  instrument,  is  made  to 
mark  (as  well  as  to  sound)  the  signs  of  the  code,  or  by  the  closing  and 
opening  of  a  second  circuit,  having  within  it  a  battery  and  electro-magnet, 
armature,  and  pen-lever;  the  pen-lever  is  made  to  mark  the  signs  upon 
the  paper,  or  to  sound  them  at  any  desiitnl  distance,  thus  producing  the 
ftnal  «»sult.    This,  in  brief,  is  the  Mors4».  system. 

An  instrument  embo<lying  these  essential  portions  of  the  invention 
was  constructed  and  seen  in  openition  by  many  witnesses  in  the  autumn 
of  1835,  demonstrating  the  practicability  of  the  art. 

THE   RELAY. 

The  relav  or  secondarv  circiut  was  devis<»d  to  obviate  a  foreshadowed 
difticulty  in  the  possible,  not  to  say  probable,  weakening  of  the  magnetic    . 
power  in  a  long  line. 

This  relay  (or,  as  it  was  at  first  named,  the  receiving  magnet,  because*  it 
received  its  impulse  from  the  distant  station  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
register)  is  simply  an  electro-magnet,  whose  only  mechanical  duty  is  to 
clost»,  and  oi>en  another  circuit.  The  accompanying  figure  exphiins  its 
office. 

M  M  is  the  electro-magiu^t  with  its  coils  of  wire,  the  two  extremities 
of  which  are  connected  with  the  main  line  circuit  at  1/  L",  thus  consti- 
tuting the  coils  of  the  magnet  part  of  the  main  circuit.    When,  therefon% 
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[he  main  circuit  is  charged  &om  the  distant  station,  the  electru-nia^nct 
a  M  is  charged  and  hecomea  a  magnet.  To  utilize  the  jiowev  thus 
iTpat«d,  a  delicate  upright  lever  of  metal  has  at  one  end  a  cros.saxi8  b, 
;iDd  at  the  other  end  it  oscillates  between  the  points  of  tTvo  adjusting 
screws  c  and  d. 

Fig.  1. 


The  Rt^luy  lla^uut. 
Brected  before  the  face  of  the  magnet  polc^,  the  lever  has  attached  to 
it  a  soft  iron  armature,  which  is  attracted  to  the  point  of  the  adjusting 
«.TCw  A  at  d,  when  the  magnet  is  charged,  and  brought  back  to  its  rest 
by  an  adjustable  spring  g,  when  the  magnet  is  discharged  against  the 
insulated  point  c  of  the  other  at^jiistable  screw.  The  circuit  called  the' 
local  circuit,  connected  by  a  local  battery  with  the  magnet  of  the  regis- 
ter, is  connected  by  its  extremities  with  the  relay  at  the  binding  screws 

ei". 

The  opemtion  of  the  relay  is  as  follows:  The  binding  screw  I',  holding 
oue  extremity  of  the  local  circuit,  is  connected  with  the  metal  of  the 
lever,  which  oscillates  between  the  points  d  and  c,  while  the  other  bind< 
ing  screw,  holding  the  other  extremity  of  the  local  circuit,  is  connected 
uith  the  metallic  frame  A:.  While  the  lever  rests  against  the  insulated 
jHiint  o,  the  local  circuit  is  oi>en,  for  the  insulation  prevents  metallic  con- 
tact; but  when  the  relay  magnet  is  charged,  it  attracts  the  armature  a, 
ibus  causing  the  lever  to  make  metallic  contact  at  d,  and  so  closing  the 
I'in-uit,  as  long  as  the  magnet  is  charged-;  when  it  is  discharged,  the 
spriug  g  brings  back  the  lever  against  the  insulated  point  c,  and  opens 
tlie  circuit  at  d. 

THE  MOB8B  SYSTEM  INTRODUCED   IN  EUKOPE. 

In  the  spring  of  1838  this  telegraph  was  introduced  to  the  European 
world  through  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  distinguished  Arago,  and  in  the  autunni  of  that  year  it  was  breveted 
iu  France. 

Tliis  is  the  invention  which  has  received  the  free,  unsolicited  suffrages  of 
the  International  Telegraph  Convention.    It  has  feattu^s  of  individu- 
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ality  which  distinguish  it  from  all  pther  systems  of  communicating  intel- 
ligence at  a  distance,  and  its  universality  is  undoubtedly  mainly  due  to 
the  result  which  it  proposes  and  accomplishes,  (to  wit,  a  written  or 
printed  record,)  and  also  to  the  simplicity  of  the  mechanism  by  which 
that  result  is  obtained. 

Adopted  in  countries  renowned  for  consummate  skill  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  philosophical  instruments  and  delicate  instruments  of  precision, 
it  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  telegraphic  instruments  constructed  by 
tlie  ac(iomplished  mechjinicians  of  these  countries,  while  preserving  the 
essential  principles  of  the  original  telegraph,  would  take  many  forms  and 
display  a  grejit  variety  of  mechanical  adaptations  to  i)roduce  the  result 
most  efi'ectively. 

It  ought  to  be  here  mentioned,  however,  to  the  credit  of  the  mechani- 
cians of  the  United  States,  to  wliom  was  intrusted  the  manufacture  of 
the  first  Morse  telegraphic  instruments  in  use  on  the  American  lines, 
that  most  of  the  instruments,  not  only  in  form,  but  in  point  of  efficiency, 
compactness,  and  finish  of  workmanship,  in  accuracy  of  mechanical 
adax)tation  and  durability,  were  not  inferior  to  most  of  those  now  manu- 
factured and  used  in  Europe.  Many  of  the  modifications  in  form,  and 
the  varied  distribution  of  parts  of  the  mechanism  in  the  American  instru- 
ments, take  precedence  in  time  of  the  European  instruments.  But  the 
beauty  and  accuracy  of  mechanic^il  finish  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
instruments,  it  is  conceded,  are  for  the  most  part  in  favor  of  the  Euro- 
pean mechanicians.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  ingenious  instru- 
ments used  for  imprinting  the  common  or  Koman  letter,  first  attempted 
by  Vail  as  early  as  18^57;  afterwards  ettectively  accomplished  by  House, 
but  subsequently  the  instruments  for  which  were  so  admirably  perfected 
by  Ilughes,  and  are  sent  forth  from  the  ateliers  of  Digney  fr^res,  Fro- 
ment,  and  others,  in  France,  and  Siemens  &  Ualske  in  (icrmany. 

SIEMENS  AND  nALSKE'S  MOI)Ua(^ATION  OF  TUE  MOUSE  APPAUATrS. 

An  example  is  given  here  of  one  of  the  modifications  of  the  Morse 
apparatus  by  those  distinguished  savans  and  mechanicians,  Messrs. 
Siemens  &  llalske,  of  Berlin. 

The  magnets,  two  in  number,  m  w',  straight,  but  not  united  as  in  the 
ordinary  horseshoe  magnet,  are  placed  horizontally  instead  of  vertically, 
as  in  the  original  instruments.  The  poles  r  of  the  magnet  m'  have  each 
a  facing,  outside  the  coil,  of  soft  iron.  The  core  of  the  other  magnet  m 
has  a  continuation  from  each  ]>ole  of  soft  iron,  acting  a«  an  armature,  to 
be  attracted  by  the  facings  of  soft  iron  of  the  magnet  m\ 

A  frame  p  ;>,  fnmi  the  center  of  which  is  the  printing  lever  with  its 
embossing  i>oint,  is  attached  to  the  anuature.  The  emls  of  the  coils  of 
the  magnets  <t  and  b  are  carried  to  the  terminals  A  and  B. 

By  this  arrang(»ment  of  magnets  the  attraction  of  opi>ositc  polarities 
is  efficaciously  utilized.  In  all  other  respects  the  a])paratus  is  not  mate- 
rially difterent  from  the  original  Morse.    Notwithstanding  the  theon^tic 
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adraotage  of  this  modificatioti,  an  experience  of  some  time  on  the  Ger- 
man,  Danish,  and  Bossian  lines  lias  led  to  its  general  abandonment  for 
other  modifications,  or  for  the  original  Morse  pattern. 

Fig.  2. 


Siemens  &.  Uidako's  modificntion  of  tbe  Motso  apparatiu. 

Another  modification  of  the  Morse  by  Messrs.  Siemens  &  Halske  is 
!>een  in  Fig.  3.  It  consists  in  a  mode  of  supplying  the  ink  to  the 
printing  wheel. 

An  inverted  bottle  B  B  Fig.  3. 

containing  the  ink  ib  fised, 
with  a  felt  stopper,  above 
and  touching  the  printing 
wheel  c.  lu  all  other  respects 
it  ia  essentially  the  original 
printing-wheel  apparatus  of 
one  of  the  first  Morse  instru- 
ments, which  waa  supplied 
vith  ink  from  a  sponge.  It 
bas,  however,  in  additioni^ 
the  mode  of  bringing  the 
paper  to  the  wheel  instea<1  of 
the  wheel  to  the  paper,  the 
device  of  Messrs.  Baudonin 

Ud  Digney  fibres,  which  is         Siemone  3c  Halake'«  luking  Apparatus, 
uen  in  the  next  diagram. 
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BAUDOUIN  AND  DIGNET  FEfeRES'  MODIFICATION. 
This  ingenious  moditicatioi]  is  the  iiiveotioa  of  Me.'^si's.  Bauduuiii  aud 
Digiicy  frercs,  of  Paris,  and  is  a  real  improvement.  It  consists  in 
bringing  the  paper  to  the  inking  wheel,  instead  of  the  wheel  Uy  the 
paper.  The  rest  of  the  apparatus  is  in  all  essential  resi)ect8  the  Mor«e 
apparatus. 

Kg.  4. 


Ilnuduuiii  Bud  Dif^iey  Fiiriii'  lukiiif;  u|>]iiiruliis. 

>[  is  the  electro-magnet.  A  is  the  armature  upon  the  lerer  L  L,  hinged 
at  I.  Tile  improvement  consists  in  a  prolonging  of  the  lever  by  attach- 
ing to  the  writing  extremity  of  it  a  thin  niet^l  slip  K  K,  bent  slightly 
npwani  towanl  the  small  printing  wheel  D.  T  is  a  felt  ink  roller,  kept 
moistened  with  ink,  against  which  the  printing  wheel  1>  turns  to  receive 
the  ink  on  its  iflge.  Tlie  pajter  from  the  pai>er  wheel  P  passes  through 
a  guide  G  down  and  around  a  pulley  wheel  U,  and  is  drawn  by  the 
rollers  li  R'  near  but  not  tunchlng  the  printing  wheel  U.  So  long  as 
the  magnet  is  not  chargetl  the  pai>er  passi-«  beneath  the  printing  wheel 
without  a  mark,  but  so  soon  as  the  magnet  is  charged  the  slip,  or  as  it 
is  tennol  in  French,  the  "contenu,'"  rises,  and  the  edge  of  the  contcau 
rais«-s  the  i)ii|>or  against  the  inking  wheel,  and  a  umrk  longer  or  shorter, 
as  the  »m(n>ot  continues  charged,  is  made  upon  the  i>a|)cr.  This  mode 
of  bringing  the  paiwr  to  the  wIkh'I  requires  so  much  less  |)ower  than 
bringing  the  wheel  to  the  pai>er,  that  for  very  considerable  distances 
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tiie  relay  oecessaiy  to  famish  greater  power  in  order  to  embosa  the 
paper  can  be  dispensed  with.  This,  we  have  said,  is  a  real  improveiueut, 
aod  its  simplicity  has  given  it  a  wide  popnlarity.  It  is  the  Bimplest  of 
all  the  modes  of  recording.  It  is  this  instrument  that  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  "ink  writer." 

Still  another  modification  by  Messrs.  Siemens  &  Halske  is  seen  in 
Fig.  5. 

The   peculiarity  of  this  Fig.  5, 

modification  is  in  the  man- 
ner of  supplying  ink  to  the 
priutiug  wheel  by  a  reser- 
voir of  ink  A  a,  in  which- the 
printing  wheel  c  revolves, 
half  immersed  in  the  fluid; 
bnt  in  this  case  the  wheel 
is  brought  up  to  the  paper. 

The  reservoir  is  hinged 
at  n,  aud  is  raised  or  de-  ^.i 

pressed  by  the  screw  J  to  >.  t 

regulate  the  flow  of  ink  to  ^ 

the  wheel.  jg 

Of  all    these   modes  of 
int-writing  that  of  Messrs.     S'e'neiiB  &.  HaUke'e  luodiflcdtion  of  the  Ink-nriter. 
Baudouiti  and  Digney  treres  is  the  simplest  and  best. 

Did  it  not  lead  too  far  away  from  the  special  duty  with  which  the 
writer  is  charged,  it  would  be  a  most  agreeable  occupation  to  notice  in 
detail  many  of  the  ingeuious,  if  not  always  practical,  modifications  of 
tlie  telegraph  apparatus  by  the  German,  French,  and  English  savans  and 
meclianiciaus,  such  as  the  mode  of  sending  dispatches  both  ways  at  the 
same  time  over  the  same  wire,  said  to  be  originally  devised  by  the  Aus- 
trian savant,  Dr.  GiutI ;  and  also  the  modifications  of  the  same,  by 
Herrn  l-'risclien  aud  Siemens  &  Halske;  also  the  method  devised  by 
Stark,  of  Vienna,  of  transmitting  two  messages  along  a  single  line  in 
the  same  direction,  together  with  the  modifications  of  this  device  by 
Kramer,  Bosseda,  Maron,  Edlund,  and  others;  also  of  Wheatstone's 
aatomatic  printing  apparatus,  and  of  Stohrer's  donble  style  apt>aratus- 

But  inquirers  must  be  referred  to  the  able  works  of  many  authors  of 
telegraph  treatises,  especialy  to  Sabine's  "Historj'  of  the  Telegraph," 
aDd  to  Blavier's  "Nbuveaw  lh'ait4  de  TiUgrapkie  ^kctrique."  To  M. 
Sabine's  courtesy  the  writer  is  indebted  for  leave  to  use  many  of  his 
engravings  of  apparatus  which  are  introduced  into  this  report. 

AUSTRIAN  MILITAEY  TELEGRAPH. 
Among  other  apparatus  is  the  military  telegraph  apparatus  of  Austria, 
exhibited  by  the  Imperial  Koyal  Direction  of  Telegraphs  in  Vienna. 
Baron  Beoedek  says,  according  to  the  Paris  Times  of  September  1, 
2t 
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1866,  that  a  nation  before  entering  upon  a  war  should  provide  itself 
with  three  great  elements,  and  "  the  Baron  classes  them  in  the  order  of 
their  utiliy.  First,  a  good  commander;  second,  iron  roads j  (railroads;) 
third,  the  electric  telegraph.^ 

The  whole  Austrian  group,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Baron 
d'  Ebner,  colonel  of  engineers,  is  remarkable  for  the  completeness  and 
beautiful  workmanship,  as  well  as  scientific  skill,  of  the  various  appa- 
ratus pertaining  to  electricity  and  its  various  uses  in  modern  warfare. 
These  uses,  except  so  far  as  they  include  telegraphic  service,  are  irrele- 
vant to  the  present  report,  although  to  the  military"  student  in  the  high- 
est degree  instructive  and  interesting.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Baron  all  were  explained,  and  a  pamphlet  given  entitled  ''  Notice  sur  len 
objets  formant  Texposition  collective  du  ministere  de  la  guerre  L  R. 
WAutridie  it  VExponition  Universelle  de  Faris,^ 

The  Morse  apparatus,  compactly  and  beautifully  made  by  J.  Leopolder, 
of  Vienna,  is  the  principal  telegraphic  instrument  used  in  the  military 
t4?legraph.  The  Austrian  pamphlet  does  not,  however,  give  the  details 
of  the  mode  of  constructing  and  regulating  the  military  telegraph. 
These  have  been  obtained  from  a  very  excellent  and  lucid  pamphlet  of 
about  one  hundred  pages  by  E.  Costa  de  Serda,  aipitaine  (Ft  tat  major, 
published  in  Paris. 

A  short  extract  from  the  introduction  of  this  pamphlet  supplies  some 
of  the  desired  details.  The  whole  pamphlet  is  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Under  the  head  of  different  sj^ecies  of  campaign  telegrai^hs,  Capitaine 
de  Serda  says: 

"Two  species  of  telegraphic  apparatus  are  most  usually  employe<l  in 
a  campaign : 

"1.  The  Morse  apparatus,  modified  by  Digney,*  comprising — 

"  a.  Wagons,  with  the  materiel  necessary  to  the  construction  of  a  line 
of  over  six  miles  English. 

''  b.  Two  wagon  stations. 

"XL  Electro-magnetic  dial  apparatus,  comprising  the  w.igons  with 
the  ne(»essiiry  materiel  for  the  construction  of  a  line  about  six  miles 
English,  and  the  two  telegraph  apparatus." 

Under  the  hea<l  of  Proprieten  particuli^res  et  emploi  de  ces  deujr  sorteJt  du 
telegraphe,  he  continues:  "The  Morse  apparatus  and  its  numerous  mmli- 
fications  are  found  in  use  on  the  greatest  number  of  permanent  lines. 
This  consideration,  joined  to  the  fiicility  with  which  they  can  l>e  con- 
nectiHl  with  the  existing  lines,  hjus  causiHl  this  apparatus  to  be  adojU^l 
for  the  campaign  telegraph.  The  Diguey  appanitus,  in  i)articular,  has 
the  advant4ige  of  producing  the  signs  print<Hl  in  ink  upon  a  band  of 
pai)er,  and  that  which  is  of  greater  importance  it  can  be  operated  with- 
out the  relay,  but  it  requires  exi)erieuced  operators. 

"The  magneto-electric  apparatus,  on   the  cimtrary,  is  much  mon* 

»Th«»  modiJUxttion  licr^  RiK>ken  of  Ih  Digncy's  mode  of  UHing  the  original  inking  icArr/, 
olnewhera  explained  in  ibis  report. 
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simple.  It  is  transported  upon  the  wagons  at  the  same  time  with  the 
materiel,  and  can  be  operated  by  less  able  telegraphists,  but  it  has  the 
inconvenience  of  leaving  no  written  record  of  the  dispatch. 

"At  all  times  it  is  essential  for  military  purposes  to  have  both  these 
kinds  of  apparatus." 

XoTE  BY  Mb.  de  Sebda. — "These  two  kinds  of  telegraph  apparatus 
are  not  the  only  ones  which  can  be  advantageously  used  in  a  campaign. 
Many  models  have  been  proposed  or  employed,  and  one  is  embarrassed 
to  make  a  choice  of  them.  The  essential  condition  is,  that  they  be 
strongly  made,  and  easily  transportable.  Of  the  number  of  apparatus 
fulMling  these  conditions,  we  cite  the  Morse  apparatus^  which  is  opera- 
ted by  the  Daniel  battery,  (it  is  in  use  in  many  of  the  Gyman  armies,) 
and  the  military  telegraph  of  M.  Hipp,  described  in  the  Telegraphic 
Annals,  (first  year.)  As  to  the  two  apparatus  which  we  use,  in  accord- 
ance with  our  instructions,  they  have  already  been  proved.  The  tele- 
graph Digney  [Morse]  was  operated  in  the  Italian  campaign  in  1859. 
The  dial  electro-magnetic  telegraph  [semaphore]  of  Siemens  is  used  upon 
the  established  lines  of  Bavaria,  and  has  been  adopted  as  the  campaign 
apparatus  of  the  Hanoverian  army. 

**The  more  immediate  purpose  of  these  telegraphic  systems  is  their 
employment  in  the  defense  of  coasts,  of  rivers,  of  mountain  passes,  to 
put  an  army  in  communication  with  its  ba«e  of  operations." 

For  more  minute  details  of  all  that  i)ertains  to  the  construction  and 
organization  of  the  military  telegraph,  refereno>e  must  be  had  to  the 
pampldet  of  M.  Serda,  transmitted  with  this  report,  which  will  amply 
repay  the  attention  bestowed  in  its  perusal. 

From  the  statement  in  the  pamphlet  of  the  Austrian  ministry  of  war, 
that  "the  application  of  the  electric  telegraph  to  military  operations 
dates  from  the  year  1854,''  it  seems  not  to  be  known  that  the  proposal 
for  such  an  application  was  made  to  the  French  minister  of  war  as  early 
as  the  winter  of  1838-'39.  The  circumstances  are  these:  Morse,  in  Sep- 
teml)er,  1838,  exhibited  his  telegraphic  invention  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences.  The  French  minister  of  war,  at  that  period,  was  General 
Bernard,  a  personal  acquaintance  and  friend  of  the  writer  while  the  gen- 
eral was  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  on  my  visit  to  Paris, 
with  my  invention,  he  showed  me  many  attentions.  After  dinner  at  the 
minister's  one  day,  while  some  of  the  guests  were  amusing  themselves  in 
the  billiard  saloon,  the  writer  was  engaged  in  describing  the  nature  of  his 
invention  to  the  general,  and  incidentally  the  manner  (almost  identical 
with  the  present  plans  in  use)  in  which  the  invention  could  be  used  in 
military  operations,  stating  his  belief  that  the  army  which  first  made  use 
of  the  telegraph  in  its  operations  must  inevitably  be  the  victor.  The 
general  listened  with  the  deepest  attention,  •and  requesting  reticence  on 
the  subject,  said,  "I  will  send  an  officer  to  you  for  further  explanation." 
Accordingly,  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  an  officer — a  marshal,  an 
aged  man — called  to  see  the  apparatus,  to  whom  I  imparted  the  plan. 
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The  marshal  was  skeptical,  opposing  objections  at  every  step,  the  prin- 
cipal one,  however,  being  the  fa<5t  that  the  telegraph  wagon  proposed, 
with  the  necessary  apparatus,  would  add  greatly  to  the  materiel  of  the 
army,  and  so  to  its  incumbrance.  K"o  reasoning  that  any  such  disfid- 
vantage  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  obvious  advan- 
tages availed  to  gain  his  favor  to  the  project.  He  could  not  be  move<l 
from  his  position.  He  left  me  fuUy  persuaded  that  it  was  a  chimeri- 
cal plan,  and  probably  reported  against  it,  for  it  was  not  again  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  with  the  minister.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as 
^  an  apology  for  this  feeling  of  the  old  marshal,  that  at  that  time  the  tele- 
graph had  nowhere  been  practically  established,  and  that  serious  doubts 
were  entertained,  even  in  high  scientific  quarters,  whether  the  telegrai)h 
could  ever  be  made  a  practicable,  or,  at  least,  a  practical  ent^^rprise.  Tlie 
skepticism  of  the  marshal,  therefore,  had  a  plausible  basis.  It  was  not 
till  the  telegraiihic  lines  had  been  extended  on  the  continent,  and  suc- 
cessfully tested,  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  skillful  was  turned  to  the 
obvious  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  military  telegraph.  Modern 
warfare  has  been  materially  modified  by  its  means.  The  Crimean  cam- 
paign, the  cami)aign  in  Italy,  the  civil  war  in  America,  and  the  later 
campaign  in  Austria,  have  all  demonstrated  that  the  telegraph  is  a 
I)otent  engine,  and  has  become  an  indispensable  agent  in  military  opera- 
tions. 

PEINTIKG  TELEGEAPHS. 

HUGHES'S  PRINTING  TELEGRAPH. 

It  was  the  original  intention  to  give  full  descriptions  of  the  telegraphic 
apparatus  displayed  in  the  Exposition,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  inten 
tion  much  labor  and  time  were  expended  in  examining  and  describing 
many  of  the  instruments — ^labor  and  time  which  might  have  been  spared 
had  the  fact  been  earlier  recognized  that  most  of  the  apparatus  had  been 
exhibited  in  previous  international  exhibitions,  and  had  be^n  fiiUy  and 
much  better  described  in  the  Juror's  Reports  of  these  exhibitions  by  learned 
and  competent  savans.  The  labors  of  this  report,  therefore,  are  reduced 
mainly  to  noticing  those  which  appear  to  possess  some  novelty ;  to  giv- 
ing references  to  descriptions  in  former  reports  and  in  other  published 
works  of  the  most  important  apparatus,  and  to  examining  and  discuss- 
ing any  professed  improvements. 

A  modification  of  the  telegraph,  by  D.  E.  Hughes,  from  the  ateliers 
of  B.  Hardy,  of  P.  DumouUn  Proment,  and  Digney  freres,  Paris,  Xos. 
4,  10,  and  13,  of  the  catalogue,  will  now  be  noticed. 

Among  the  many  modifications  of  the  telegraph  displayed  in  the 
Exposition,  the  adapting  of  it  to  the  imprinting  of  the  ordinary  alpha- 
betic characters  is  one  thak  early  engaged  the  attention  of  the  inge- 
nious. iNone,  however,  have  so  just  a  title  to  pre-eminence  as  the 
ingenious  printing  instrument  of  Mr.  D.  E.  Hughes.  After  the  opera- 
tion of  the  first  instrument  of  Morse,  in  1835,  demonstrating  the  prac- 
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ticabilitj  of  recording  iatelligence  at  a  distaace,  the  soccesa  of  the 
dii^al  iostrament,  in  producing  this  new  reault,  naturally  snggested 
tlie  idea  that  the  ordinary  letters  of  the  alphabet  might  be  also  recorded 
or  imprinted  as  snccessfolly  as  the  Morse  code  of  signs,  and  hence 
originated  the  earliest  device  of  Alfred  Vail,  esq.,  for  printing  the  Roman 
letters.  Mr.  Vail,  in  1837,  was  associated  with  Morse,  and  after  study- 
ing the  operation  of  this  first  Morse  instrument,  proposed  and  draughted 
his  plan  of  a  printing  instrument,  a  description  of  which  he  has  given 
in  full,  with  diagrams,  in  his  work  entitled  the  "American  Electro-Mag- 
netic Telegraph,"  published  in  1845.  The  comphcated  machinery  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  result,  which  seemed  more  curious  than  usefid,  and 
in  slowness  of  operation,  comparei%  with  the  Morse  instrument,  were 
obstacles  to  its  practical  application.  It  was  never  practically  tested. 
The  result,  however,  which  was  proposed,  to  wit,  the  actual  printing  of 
the  Roman  letter,  possessed  a  fascination  which  took  strong  possession 
of  the  minds  of  ingenious  men,  and  one  of  them,  B.  E.  House,  esq., 
devoted  his  genius  and  rare  mechanical  skill  to  the  construction  of  an 
insbmnent  of  great  beauty  and  effectiveness,  which,  to  a  limited  extent, 
is  still  in  operation. 

Fig.  6. 


Koy-ljoard  of  tUe  Hughes  apparutiis. 

The  Hnghes  apparatus  is  of  too  much  imiwrtance  to  pass  undescribed, 

or  to  be  dismissed  with  merely  a  reference  to  a  description  in  books. 

Sot  being  able  to  obtalu  from  the  accomplished  inventor  (owing  to  his 

absence  iu  the  East)  a  description  from  his  own  pen,  which  would  have 
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been  preferred,  the  writer  of  this  report  avails  himself  of  the  lucid 
description  and  illustrations  of  Robert  Sabine,  esq.,  who  has  courte- 
ously permitted  duplicate  illustrations  to  be  made  for  this  report  from 
his  valuable  work,  ''  The  Electric  Telegraph,"  published  in  London  by 
Virtue  Brothers,  in  1867  : 

"The  essential  principle  of  this  highly  ingenious  system  is  the  syn- 
chronous movements  of  the  type- wheels  at  two  or  more  stations,  and  of 
the  power  to  press  a  strip  of  paper  at  each  of  the  stations  simultane- 
ously against  the  types  on  the  corresponding  x>arts  of  the  wheels,  by  the 
action  of  a  single  electric  wave  or  impulse. 

''A  clockwork  at  each  station  turns,  with  a  continuous  and  uniform 
motion,  an  axle,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the  tj-pe-wheel  is  supported. 
The  synchronism  is  attained  by  the  aid  of  avibniting  spring  and  anchor 
escapement.  The  rotation  of  the  type-wheel  is  transmitted  to  a  vertieiil 
arbor,  furnished  at  its  lower  extremity  with  a  horizontal  arm  travelin;: 
over  a  circular  disk,  in  which  is  arranged  a  series  of  contact  pins,  in 
number  corn»sponding  to  the  types.  Each  pin,  therefore,  represents  ,\ 
letter,  and  is  raised  when  it  is  wished  to  telegrai)h  this  letter  along  tlie 
line.  The  horizontal  arm,  which  travels  around  the  disk  with  a  niotitm 
uniform  with  that  of  the  type-wheel,  comes  in  contact  with  the  pin  just 
at  the  moment  when  the  coiTesponding  t>i>e  is  at  the  lowest  point  aiul 
closes  an  electric  circuit,  by  which  the  paper  is  lifted  up  against  the  type 
wheel  and  the  letter  printed. 

"The  key-board  used  to  elevate  the  contact  pins  is  shown  in  Fig.  G.  It 
consists  of  twenty-eight  keys,  alternately  white  and  black,  marked  with 
the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a  full  stop,  and  a  blank,  eonv. 
sponding  to  an  emi)ty  space  on  the  t>i)e- wheel.  Below  each  of  the  keys 
is  a  movable  lever  whose  fulcrum  is  at  K",  and  which  terminates  at  the 
bottom  of  one  of  the  cont^ict  pins  K  K,  arranged  in  a  circle  in  the  metal 
box  A,  in  the  top  and  bottom  of  which  are  holes  for  the  ends  to  pro 
trude — the  upper  holes  being  long  to  allow  of  a  radial  motion.  Eaeh 
pin  is  held  down  by  the  pressure  of  a  small  spring,  but  may  be  elevated 
by  pressing  down  the  corresponding  key  of  the  piano  board. 

"Fig.  9  gives  a  vertical  section  of  the  printing  instrument  and  key 
board.  The  section  shows  a  white  key  hinged  at  •  K",  connected  to  its 
lever  K',  a  contjict  pin  fc,  on  the  right,  and  also  to  a  black  key,  whose 
lever  reaches  to  a  contact  pin  on  the  left  of  the  box  A.  The  contaet 
pins  are  provided  with  shoulders  to  limit  their  movements  in  each  din^e 
tion. 

"  The  horizontal  arm,  which  travels  over  the  circle  of  contact  points, 
is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  vertical  arbor  Q,  to  which  motion  i> 
imparted  by  the  beveled  wheel  G  on  the  shaft  Gj.  It  is  made  up  oi 
tinve  principal  parts:  the  arm  r,  jointed  at  a;  the  resting  piece,  or  eailh 
contact,  r^'j  and  the  shovel  r".  The  vertical  shaft  of  Q  is  of  brass,  and 
is  divided  electrically  into  two  parts  by  an  insulating  ring  of  ivory  q- 
The  lower  part  is  supported  by  the  central  pedestal,  which  is  insulate<l 
from  the  box  A  by  a  non-conducting  ring. 
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''The  contiiuiatioa  of  the  jointed  arm  r,  which  is  held  by  the  portion 
of  the  shaft  above  the  inatiliiting  ring  q,  is  pressed  down  hy  a  spring, 
rhich  keeps  a  small  screw  in  the  middle  of  the  continuation  in  metallic 
cnntact  witli  second  piece  r',  supported  by  the  portion  of  the  shaft  below 
fhe  ring.     The  shovel  r"  is  of  steel. 


"  When  a  key  is  depressed  the  corresponding  conflict  piu  is  elevated, 
imd  if  the  arbor  Q  ia  in  motion,  the  extremity  of  the  arm  r  mounts  upon 
the  elevated  pin,  by  which  contact  between  r  and  r*  is  interrupted  and 
tliat  of  r  with  It  established.  The  arm  r  having  made  contact  with  the 
shovel  t",  which  immediately  follows  it,  pushes  the  pin  Ic  in  its  slot  ont- 
"ide  the  circumference  swept  over  byr;  so  that  if  the  latter  made 
mother  revolution  while  the  finger  is  kept  down  on  the  key,  no  second 
<^ntact  is  made,  and  the  same  letter  is  not  repeated.    The  operator  feels 
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a  vibration  of  the  key  as  the  ahovel  passes  by  the  piu.  atid  is  thus  made 
aware  that  the  letter  has  been  printed. 

"The  type-wheel  H  coutains  on  ita  circumference,  in  twenty-eight 
equal  spaces,  twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a  dot,  and  a  blank  space : 
it  is  fixed  to  the  extremity  of  the  axis  G  C,  which  is  put  in  motion  by 
means  of  the  hollow  axis  G  enveloping  it  in  the  greater  part  of  its  length. 
The  connection  between  C  C  and  G  is  made  by  the  mediation  of  a  fine 
ratchet-wheel  Gj  attached  to  the  axis  G,  the  click  mi  being  on  the  axis 
C  C  On  the  -latter  are  supported,  besides  the  tj'pe-whecl  and  the  click, 
a  corrector  H',  or  wheel  with  long  narrow  teeth,  equal  in  uuniber  to 
the  ty|)es,  serving  to  establish  precision  between  the  movemeTits  of  the 
horizontal  arm  r  aud  the  type-wheel.  On  the  same  axis  ie  a  wheel  H|, 
having  a  notch  at  one  part  of  its  circumference  for  stopping  the  tj-pe- 
wheel  when  the  blank  space  is  opposite  the  printing  press,  in  case  it 
should  spring  forward. 

"  The  hollow  axis  G  is  tinned  by  clock-work  moved  by  a  weight,  a 
wheel  of  which  engages  with  the  pinion  G,,  and  supports  besides  the 
ratchet  G}  and  beveled  wheel  Gj,  already  mentioned,  the  escape  wheel 
G,,  and  a  tooth  wheel  Ga,  which  locks  into  the  pinion  I',  Fig.  8,  of  the 
printing  shaft  I. 
"The  printing-shaft  turns  seven  times  as  fast  as  the  tyi)e- wheel, 
Fig. 8,  and  carries  a  flywheel  I"  at  one  ex- 

tremity, in  onler  to  overcome  the  inertia 
of  a  small  shaft,  whose  duty  is  to  lift  the 
pai>er  up  to  the  type-wheel  at  the  other 
extremity.  This  is  showu  partly  in  sec- 
tion in  Fig.  S.  The  priuting-shatt  I,  and 
its  continuation  i,  are  locked  together  by 
means  of  a  ratchet-wheel  Ii  and  click  i'. 
"At  the  end  of  the  continuation  shaft 
t  is  a  cam  h„  for  lifting  the  press  and  the 
paper  against  the  type-wheel. 
Fin-  9.  "  Tlie  printing  press  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.     Under- 

neath the  type-wheel   is  a  small  cyliudi;r  a,  over 
which  the  paper  is  led,  its  axis  being  in  the  middle 
of  a  bent  lever  b,  turning  at  a, ;  attached  to  it  is  a 
■  ratchet-wheel  in  the  teeth  of  which  catches  a  click 
afiixed  to  a  movable  piece  &i,  termiiiiiting  in  the 
rectangular  arm  iij,  which  is  forced  upwaiil  by  a 
spring  attached  to  the  frame  of*  the  apparatus,  but 
is  stopped  against  the  axis  f.    When  t  miikes  one 
'  revolution,  the  cam  lifts  the  arm  b  of  the   leveri 
together  with  thecylinder  n  and  paper  strip  up  to  the 
lowest  tooth  of  the  type-wheel,  by  which  the  paper 
stiip  is  impi-essed  with  the  print  of  the  tyj«',  kept  inked  by  an  uiking- 
roller  M.    The  cam  being  very  sharp,  the  movements  of  a.s<'eut  and 
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deacent  are  proportionaUy  rapid,  and  the  paper  touches  the  type  during 
only  an  infinitely  short  space  of  time.  The  axis  continuing  to  tnrn,  the 
cam  meets  the  arm  b,  and  depresses  it,  causing  the  click  to  draw  round 
(he  cylinder  and  advance  the  paper  a  certain  distance. 

"By  the  side  of  the  ratchet-wheel  I',  the  printing-shaft  carries  an 
eecapement  k  A',  arrested  by  a  continuation  of  the  lever  L  1/,  mo\'ing 
Hith  the  armature  of  the  electro-magnet.  The  armature  is  of  soft  iron, 
supported  at  the  extremity  of  a  lever  D,  over  the  poles  of  the  electro- 
magnet, Fig.  10.  The  lever  turns  between  supports  oir  the  axis,  and 
Fig.  10. 


Hagbce's  apparatus — Vertical  view, 
tends  to  rise  by  the  force  of  a  spring  regulate<l  by  the  a<ljusting  screw  D*. 

"The  screw  d',  Fig.  11,  on  the  end  of  the  lever  L  L/,  turning  on  the 
axis  j,  sita  over  the  armature;  the  Fig.  li. 

other  end  of  the  lever  engages  with 
one  of  the  pallets  of  the  escapement 
*  A',  and  governs  the  motion  of  the 
axis  i.  When  a,carrent  traverses 
the  coils  of  the  electro-magnet,  the 
armatare  and  lever  are  depressed, 
the  click  is  put  in  gear,  and  the  pallet  J 
h  of  the  escapement,  relensed,  turns  < 
with  the  axis  i.  At  the  moment  when  the  pallet  k'  passes  under  the 
lever,  it  relifts  it,  and  depresses  the  screw  d',  returning  thereby  the 
armature  to  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet,  and  at  the  same  time 
throwing  the  click  out  of  gear. 

"The  magnet  B  is  of  novel  construction.  It  consists  of  a  iterinanent 
horseshoe  magnet,  with  soft  iron  cylindrical  contiiinations  on  the  poles. 
These  continuations  are  each  encircled  by  acoil  of  wire.  Wheu  no  cur- 
rent pas.ses  through  the  coils,  the  armature  is  attracted  to  the  imles  by 
the  magnetism  distributed  in  ■  the  iron.  This  force  is  opposed  by  the 
adjusting  spring,  which  is  so  regulated  that,  the  armature  being  in  con- 
tact, a  very  weak  current  is  able  to  neutralize  the  attraction. 
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"  The  printinpf-shaft  has  also  the  duty  of  correotinff  the  movement  of 
the  type-wlieel,  and  of  msuring  always  that,  at  the  moment  of  printing: 
a  letter,  the  type  is  in  its  proper  position.  This  is  effect^^d  by  means  of 
a  curved  cam  /t^  on  the  axis  i.  The  instant  the  cam  h*  lifts  the  arm  h  of 
the  frame  ciirrying  the  printing  roller,  the  projection  h^  locks  into  the 
teeth  of  the  wlieel  H',  and  adjusts,  if  it  be  necessary,  its  position.  If, 
on  entering  the  teeth  of  H',  the  cam  has  to  push  the  wheel  forward,  or 
to  accelerate  the  motion  of  the  axis  C  C,  the  click  m  is  pushed  onward, 
passing  over  one  or  more  of  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet-wheel  G5.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  cam  has  to  retard  the  motion,  the  click  pulls  the 
ratchet-wheel  backward,  for  which  purpose  the  latter  is  not  made  rigid 
on  the  axis,  but  is  fonned  of  a  disk  held  between  leather  washers,  sup- 
ported by  two  i)late8  of  metal  fixed  on  the  hollow  shaft  G. 

'*  The  electric  circuits  of  the  apparatus  are  vepy  simple.  The  bottom 
of  the  vertical  shaft  Q  is  connected  to  earth,  and  the  upper  part  to  one 
end  of  the  coils  of  the  electro-magnet,  the  other  end  being  to  line.  One 
pole  of  a  battery  is  connected  to  the  levers  k  of  the  conta<»t  pins;  the 
other  pole  to  earth.  At  two  correspondii>g  stations  the  plates  of  the 
batteries  must  always  be  looking  the  same  way,  because  the  home  appa- 
ratus is  intended  alwavs  to  work  as  well  as  that  of  the  distant  stations, 
and  the  armature  of  its  magnet  is  only  liberated  by  currents  in  one 
direction. 

*^When  a  current  arrives,  therefore,  from  the  line,  it  passes  first 
through  the  coil  B  of  the  magnet,  then  through  the  vertical  shaft  Q, 
which  it  descends  and  goes  over  from  the  screw  in  the  jointed  arm  r  to 
the  resting-piece  r',  and  from  this  to  earth.  When  a  current  is  to  be 
transmitted,  the  oi)eration  consists  principally  in  interrupting  tlie  earth 
circuit,  and  inserting  the  battery  into  the  brtnik.  This  is  done  by  the 
contact-pins  and  jointed  arm  of  r.  A  key  being  dei>ressed,  the  arm  r, 
in  its  journey,  rides  over  the  pin,  and  its  screw  is  lifted  up  from  contact 
with  /"',  which  breaks  the  direct  earth  circuit;  at  the  same  time  the  con- 
tact of  r'  with  the  pin  kj  which  is  in  communi<*ation  with  a  pole  of  the 
battery  through  the  lever  K,  sends  a  current  from  the  battery  (K  k  r  Q) 
through  the  coils  of  the  magnet  into  the  line,  &c. 

"  8u])pose  two  such  apparatus,  properly  a<ljusted,  at  the  extremities 
of  a  line  of  telegra])h,  the  clock-work  wound  uj),  the  ele<'trical  connections 
properly  established,  and  the  tyiw- wheels  lo<*ke<l;  the  employd  who 
desires  to  transmit  pivsses  down  the  key  of  his  instrument;  this  pushes 
up  the  corn»si)onding  contact  peg  in  the  cin*le  K,  and  when  the  chariot 
arrives  over  the  pin,  the  extn»niity  of  the  piece  r  rides  over  it,  st^jmniting 
the  earth  contact  and  intixHlucing  the  batteiy  into  the  line  ciixuut.  Tlie 
cuiTcnt  passes  through  the  vertical  shaft,  the  coils  of  the  magnet,  and 
line  wire  to  the  other  station,  where  it  circulates  in  the  coils  of  the  mag- 
net, the  vertical  shaft,  &c.,  and  g(M»s  to  earth. 

"  In  traversing  the  coils  of  the  magnets  of  lK)th  instnunents,  the  cur- 
rt*nt  weak<»ns  the  attractions  of  the  armatures  to  the  iK)les  of  the  electro- 
magnets ;  the  former  are  forced  oflf  by  the  spring,  the  screws  rf'  are 
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raised  and  the  levers  L  at  the  same  time  depressed.  The  pallets  h  of 
the  escapements  h  h'  are  thereupon  released,  the  axis  i  put  into  gear 
with  I,  and  the  type-wheels  released.  Duiing  the  revolution  made  by 
the  axis  t,  the  cylinders  a  are  raised  by  the  cams,  and  lift  the  paper  up 
to  the  printing- wheels  at  the  moment  when  the  latter  are  unlocked.  Xo 
letter  is  printed,  because  the  blank  space  in  the  tyi>e- wheel  occurs  just 
there.  Tlie  paper  strips  and  cylinders  descend  again,  the  fonner 
advancing  a  step.  The  clicks  are  then  disengaged  from  the  ratchets,  and 
the  pallets  h  recaught  by  the  levers  L',  which  were  lifted  up,  causing  the 
annatures  to  be  pushed  down  again  to  the  poles  of  the  magnets. 

'*  If  a  key  answering  to  any  letter  be  now  pressed  down,  the  ciurent  is 
rei>eate<l  the  moment  the  chariot  passes  over  the  raised  contact  pin ;  the 
printing  axis  is  put  in  motion,  the  letter  printed,  and  the  paper  pushed 
on  as  before,  and  so  on,  until  the  message  is  completed. 

"  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  apparatus  do  not  agree  when  one  of 
the  stations  sends  its  message.  In  this  case  the  employ^  at  the  receiv- 
ing station  advises  his  corresiK)ndent  of  it  by  giving  him  a  signal ;  both 
then  arrest  their  type-wheels,  and  the  transmission  is  recommenced, 
l)egfuming  always  with  the  blank. 

"To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  irregular  working,  which  might  arise 
from  changes  in  the  batterj'  power,  Professor  Uughes  has  adopted  a 
method  of  short  circuiting  the  coils  of  the  electro-magnet  the  instant 
after  the  armature  is  released,  that  the  current,  whatever  may  be  its 
iiitensity,  come«  into  play  only  long  enough  to  ettect  the  required  weak- 
ening of  the  magnetic  attraction.  This  is  done  by  coiuiecting  one  end 
of  the  electro-magnet  coils  with  D,  and  the  other  end  with  L,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  connections,  and  by  adjusting  the  screw  d',  so  that,  when 
at  rest,  the  armature  reposing  on  the  poles  does  not  touch  it;  but  as  soon 
as  the  neutralization  occurs  it  is  lifted  up  by  the  force  of  the  spring,  and 
the  coils  short  circuited  by  contact  of  D  with  d'. 

"  The  Sliced  of  transmission  attained  by  this  apparatus  is  very  great. 
The  chariot  and  t>q)e- wheel  revolve  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  times 
in  a  minute,  and  an  expert  manipulcitor  can  transmit  on  the  average  two 
letters  during  a  single  revolution  of  the  shaft. 

"The  word  *  telegraphy^  for  example,  is  completed  in  six  turns,  as  fol- 
lows: 

First  turn blank  and  t 

Second  turn e  I, 

Third  turn e. 

Fourth  turn g  r. 

Fifth  tuni a  p. 

Sixth  turn h. 

"Tlie  French  word  *  bonW  is  done  in  four  turns — 

First  turn Blank. 

Second  turn bo. 

Third  turn n  t 

Fourth  turn ^. 
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"  Another  example  is  the  word  ^  dmte,'  more  fortunate  than  either, 
being  transmitted  during  a  single  revolution.'^ 

In  summing  up  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Hughes 
apparatus,  Mr.  E.  E.  Bla\ier,  vol.  IT,  pp.  268,  269,  says: 

"The  dispatches  by  the  Hughes  apparatus  received  ui)on  the  strip  ot 
paper  are  directly  transmitted  to  those  for  whom  they  are  destined  with 
out  any  transcribing.    The  strip  of  paper  is  cut  off  and  pasted  in  \uu'> 
upon  a  leaf  of  ordinary  paper.        •        •        ♦ 

"The  strip  upon  which  is  the  impression  at  the  place  of  departiu-e  i> 
preserved  for  the  control.    The  errors  and  the  delays  which  attend  tin 
copying  of  the  dispatches,  and  the  expense  of  clerk-hire,  are  thus  diinin 
ished. 

"Errors  can  also  be  revised  during  the  transmission  made  by  iiic*orrect 
manipulation,  or  erroneous.reading  of  the  text  to  be  transmitted-  But 
there  occurs  no  confusion  in  the  signs  received,  as  may  hapi>en  in  the 
Morse  system  when  certain  letters  resemble  each  other,  or  in  the  appa 
ratus  for  fugitive  signals  where  all  depends  upon  the  attention  of  the 
operator. 

"These  advantages  are  common  to  all  the  printing  apparatus,  but 
that  which  distinguishes  the  apparatus  of  M.  Hughes  is  the  great  spettl 
of  transmission  that  he  gives,  which  is  due  to  this,  that  each  letter 
requires  but  a  single  passage  of  the  current,  and  to  this  that  there  is  no 
stopping  of  the  apparatus  diuing  the  transmission. 
"  This  speed  smpasses  greatly  that  attained  by  all  the  other  systems. 
"Upon  the  lines  of  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  kilometers,  (thirty 
one  miles  English,)  for  example,  fifty-five  to  sixty  dispatches  of  twenty 
words  in  an  hour  can  be  easily  ti^ansmitted  with  the  Hughes  appa 
ratus  on  condition  that  the  labor  is  continuous  and  the  order  of  trans 
mission  is  not  often  changed.  Under  the  same  conditions  firom  thiity 
five  to  fony  dispatches  can  with  difficulty  be  obtained  by  the  Moi-se 
apparatus,^  and  from  twenty  to  twentj'-five  with  the  dial  apparat^l^» 
or  escapement  printing  instruments. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  manipidation  of  the  Hughes  instrument 
requires  expert  and  intelligent  operators;  for  the  want  of  skill  cannot  In* 
remedied  by  a  slower  transmission,  as  with  the  dial  or  Morse  uistru 
ments.  It  is  very  complicated,  and  in  consequence  is  liable  to  frequent 
derangement.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  used  for  ordniary  stations,  fposks 
secondairesj  where  the  Morse  instruments  ^nll  always  be  prefent**! 
because,  of  their  great  simplicity.  For  the  important  offices  connected 
dbectly  by  the  wires,  it  is  eminently  practical,  and  it  has  already  ren 
dered  great  services;  its  use  is  daily  extending." 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  in  regard  to  this  extremely  ingenious  instrument, 
that  it  is  not  the  sjiecial  result,  to  wit,  the  pruiting  of  the  ordinan*  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  that  gives  to  it  its  prominence  and  its   great  exctl 
lence;  these  are  due  rather  to  the  greater  qimntity  of  intelligence  it  l>n» 

» For  correction  of  these  erroDeoiiM  figures,  see  Statement  of  comparative  speed,  &c.,  Chap-  ^  • 
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(esses  to  transmit  in  a  given  time.  It  most  be  admitted  that  aside  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  apparatus  by  which  the  Morse  characters  are  trans- 
mitted, one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  Morse  apparatus  has  hitherto  been 
that  a  greater  amount  of  intelligence  in  a  given  time,  and  by  simpler 
means,  can  be  transmitted  and  recorded  by  it  than  by  any  other  system. 
It  is  now  asserted  that  the  Hughe^  apparatus  transmits  more  than  the 
Morse,  as  the  latter  is  now  usually  operated.  If,  however,  it  shall  be 
ascertained  that  the  Morse  has  been  underestimated  in  its  speed  of  trans- 
mission, or  if,  by  some  modification  or  improvement  in  manipulation,  or 
skill  in  the  operator,  it  should  be  demonstrated  that  the  Morse  transmits 
as  rapidly  as  the  Hughes,  or  even  if  it  should  be  with  somewhat  less 
rapidity,  the  improvement  of  whatever  nature  would  in  all  probability 
cause  the  Hughes  apparatus  to  give  place  to  the  improvement,  provided 
it  was  not  encumbered  with  great  complicat\on.  For,  be  it  remarked, 
the  public  as  well  as  the  telegraph  administrations  are  most  interested 
in  having  the  greatest  quantity  in  the  shortest  time,  and  will  care  very 
little  whether  the  telegraph  clerk  who  receives  a  dispatch  has  come  to 
the  knowledge,  for  example,  of  the  letter  E  by  the  simple  dot  [.]  of  the 
Morse  code,  or  by  the  usual  E  of  the  Eoman  alphabet.  It  is  the  same 
letter  in  either  case,  and  that  process  which  can  with  due  economy  and 
least  complication  send  the  greatest  number  of  them  in  a  given  time 
will  be  preferred  to  all  others^ 

ABLINCOUBT'S  PEINTINa  APPAEATUS. 

For  a  clear  description  of  this  very  ingenious  Roman-letter  printing 
apparatus,  (which  was  also  exhibited  at  the  great  exhibition  of  1862,  and 
is  briefly  noticed  in  the  record  in  the  Practical  Mechanics'  Journal,) 
the  inquirer  is  referred  to  the  excellent  work  of  Blavier,  vol.  II,  pp.  226 
to  233.  Mr.  Blavier,  however,  after  describing  it,  says :  "  This  apparatus, 
notwithstanding  its  apparent  complication,  gives  good  results,  and  has 
Ijeen  employed  with  success  upon  some  lines.  It,  nevertheless,  has  the 
inconvei^ence  common  to  the  dial  apparatus  of  requiring  a  great  number 
of  emissions  of  the  current  for  each  letter,  and  cannot  be  used  but  upon 
short  lines.'' 

Many  of  the  instruments  in  the  Exposition  bear  only  the  name  of  the 
mechanician  in  whose  ateliers  they  have  been  constructed,  but  in  the 
apx>aratus  mentioned  iu  the  catalogue  under  the  following  numbers,  as 
well  as  in  some  of  the  apparatus  of  Messrs.  Digney  fr^res,  there  is  a 
distinct  recognition  of  the  original  inventor.  These  instruments  differ 
rerv  little  from  each  other,  and  not  at  all  in  the  essential  features 
of  the  original  Morse  apparatus.  They  are,  without  exception,  well 
made  and  practically  effective. 

1  The  above  remarks  were  made  in  the  aatumn  of  1867,  jast  after  the  close  of  the  £xi)o- 
aitioii.  Since  that  time,  as  wiU  be  seen  by  reference  to  experiments  on  rapidity  of 
transmission  with  the  Morse  apparatus  in  the  United  States,  the  rapidity  of  the  manual 
operation  of  the  Morse  apparatus  is  shown  to  far  exceed  the  rapidity  of  Mr.  Hughes's 
spparatos. 
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"No.  64.  Longoni  &  Dell  Acqua,  of  Milan — The  Morse  Telegraph,  modi. 

fied  by  Moroni. 
"No.  61.  Joseph  Pik,  Warsaw — ^Telegraph,  Morse  system. 
"No.  66.  Joseph  Poggioli,  Florence — ^The  Morse  apparatus  complete. 
"No.  7.  T.  A.  M.  Sortirs — ^The  Morse  apparatus. 
"No.  40.  Leon  de  Hamar,  Pesth,   Hungary — Telegraph  apparatus  of 

Morse. 
"No.  50.  Jean  Leopolder,  Vienna — ^Typographic  telegraph,  with  the. 

Morse  characters." 


dujardin's  printog  telegraph. 

This  apparatus  is  composed  of  a  manipulator  (Fig.  12.)  and  a  register 
(Fig.  13.) 

Fig  12. 
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I^ntitiK  Telegraph  of  Dr.  Dtijnniiii,  of  LiUe — MnuipiUaU»r. 

Tlie  manipulator  consists  of  a  wheel  {it  gorge  sinueune)  of  fourt<*eu 
undulation.s,  making  the  commutator  A  oscilhite,  which  sends  over 
the  line  at  eacli  turn  of  the  wheel  twenty-eight  currents,  alternately 
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pontiVe  and  negative,  succeediug  each  other  withont  any  appreciable 
interral. 

Tlie  axis  of  this  wheel  bears  a  crank  B,  which  moves  above  a  divided 
dtal,  npon  which  are  engraved,  ai>on  two  concentric  circles,  the  let- 


ters, the  numerals,  and  other  conventional  aigus.  When  the  crank  is 
stop[)ed  before  any  letter,  and  is  sunk  in  the  corresponding  notch,  the 
shaft  C,  which  is  articulated  with  this  crank  and  traverses  the  axis  of 
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the  dial,  is  pressed  down,  and  causes  to  move  under  the  manipulator  a 
double  commutator,  which  produces  an  impression  of  the  letter  by  means 
indicated  presently.  During  the  reception,  the  crank  of  the  manipulator 
ought  to  be  constantly  kept  down. 

The  receptor  or  register  is  composed  of  two  trains  of  wheels  serving 
the  one  to  turn  the  type- wheels,  the  other  to  produce  the  impression,  and 
(deeUuwhes)  each  by  a  special  electro-magnet.  The  last  movable  wheel 
of  the  first  train  of  wheels  carries  an  escapement  wheel  of  fourteen  teeth, 
and  two  type- wheels — the  one  for  letters,  the  other  for  numerals — acting 
alternately.  These  wheels  are  cut  out  in  the  form  of  rings  and  fitted 
into  one  another,  so  that  they  resemble  an  x ,  whence  their  name  of  cross- 
wheels.  The  electro-magnet  D  E  oscillates  the  pallet  F,  polarized  by  the 
piece  of  iron  G,  wlJich  is  itself  polarized  by  the  magnets  placed  under  the 
register.  The  last  movable  wheel  of  the  second  train  of  wheels  carries 
the  sto[)  II  and  the  eccentric  I.  The  halting  magnet  (aimant  hoiteujc) 
J,  by  the  intervention  of  a  fork  with  two  prongs,  serves  to  release  the 
stoii  H,  and  allows  it  to  make  a  complete  revolution.  During  this  revo- 
lution the  eccentric  I,  by  means  of  a  crank  K,  raised  above  the  lever  L, 
is  made  to  strike  the  paper  against  the  {ypes.  The  axis  of  the  second 
movable  wheel  of  the  impression  wheel  carries  the  cylinder  {entraineur) 
M  and  the  roller  N,  which  moves  forward  the  paper  during  the  revolu- 
lution  of  the  stop.  The  plug  or  ink-stopper  O  presents  a  particular 
arrangement;  it  is  a  brass  tube,  in  which  is  moved  a  piston  by  a  screw 
P,  and  which  contains  an  oleaginous  ink.  A  disk  of  velvet,  which  gives 
passage  to  the  ink,  shuts  the  tube,  and  is  found  constiintly  in  contact  with 
the  types  of  the  wheel  which  does  the  work.  The  screw  of  the  regulator 
Q  allows  to  the  velvet  to  press  more  or  less  upon  the  typf»s.  The  electro- 
magnet shut  uj)  in  the  box  R  serves  to  cause  the  local  current  in  the 
printing  electro-magnet  to  pass  at  the  pro]K*r  time. 

When  it  is  desired  to  transmit,  the  crank  of  the  dial  is  turned,  and, 
from  this  movement  of  rotation,  a  series  of  currents,  alternately  i)<)sitive 
and  negative,  result,  which,  in  a  biforked  manner  in  the  electromag- 
nets I),  E,  and  R,  produce  on  the  one  part  the  rotation  of  the  type- 
wheels,  {ind  on  the  other  the  permanent  attraction  of  the  pallet  of  the 
electromagnet  R,  which  carries  the  current  by  which  the  printing  is  done. 
When  the  crank  is  pressed  into  the  notch  corresi)onding  to  the  letter 
which  it  is  desired  to  print,  the  double  commutator  under  the  manipula- 
tor is  brought  into  action.  This  double  commutator  serves  on  the  one 
part  to  bn»ak  the  current  of  the  line  and  to  put  into  a  i)osition  of  wcei)- 
tion  the  appanitus  of  the  oi)erator  who  transmits,  and  on  the  other  part 
to  transfer  the  battery  current  of  the  line  to  the  local  circuit  which  is 
employed,  it  may  be  altogether  or  only  in  part.  Upon  the  di\ided  dial 
and  at  the  extremities  of  the  same  diameter  are  found  two  empty  divi- 
sions, which  serve  to  make  the  spaces  between  the  words,  and  work  the 
change  of  the  tyi)e- wheels.    Wlien  the  crank  is  pressed  into  the  division 
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befcween  Z  and  A  the  wheel  for  the  letters  is  brought  into  action,  and 
when  the  crank  is  pressed  into  the  division  between  M  and  !N"  it  is  the 
other  wheel  which  is  brought  into  action. 

The  apparatus  which  is  here  described  permits  the  transmission  of 
twenty-three  words  i)er  minute,  and  has  operated  actually  between  Paris 
and  Lille  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  speed  of  transmission 
amounts  to  from  thirty  to  thirty-flve  words,  by  substituting  for  the  dial 
manipulator  a  key*  manipulator,  and  employing  a  little  different  register 
firom  that  described.  The  apparatus  thus  modified  can  operal;e  at  very 
great  distances.  It  has  operated  thus  very  regularly  during  six  months 
between  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  if  it  has  not  been  definitely  adopted 
in  England  by  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  it  is  that  at  the  present 
time  it  does  not  print  the  numerals.  ■> 

PANTELEGEAPH8. 

One  of  the  two  modes  by  which  writing  or  printing  was  to  be  effected 
at  a  distance  was  the  mode  of  recording  by  the  chemical  decomposition 
of  a  metallic  salt  by  means  of  the  electric  or  galvanic  current.  Although 
the  earliest  experiments  successfully  proved  the  practicability  of  this 
mode  of  recording,  yet  the  simplicity  aimed  at  by  the  writer  of  this 
report  in  devising  his  process,  turned  his  attention  more  engrossingly  to 
the  second  or  mechanical  mode  of  recording  by  means  of  the  electro- 
magnet. Subsequent  to  these  results,  obtained  as  early  as  1835,  Davy, 
in  England,  devised  and  patented,  in  1839,  a  plan  of  marking  by  chemi- 
cal decomposition  which,  however,  has  never  been  in  practical  use. 
Bain,  still  later,  in  1816,  proposed  his  method  of  marking  the  Morse 
alphabet  by  the  successful  application  of  a  more  sensitive  salt  than  had 
been  employed.  Bakewell,  in  England,  in  1851,  further  developed  the 
electro-chemical  mode  of  marking,  by  devising  and  accomplishing  an  inter- 
esting result,  which  has  since  been  expanded  and  improved  by  Bonelli,^ 
of  Florence,  and  more  recently  by  Oaselli  and  Lenoir.  By  the  genius 
and  skill  of  these  distinguished  men,  the  electro-chemical  process  has 
been  successfully  applied  to  the  production  at  a  distance  of  perfect  fac 
similes  of  writing  and  drawing. 

« 

BONELLI'S  APPABATUS  MODrPIED  BY  COOK. 

Just  at  the  moment  of  transmitting  this  report  to  Washington,  an 
interesting  article  from  the  Anglo-American  Times,  London,  February 
27,  gives  the  latest  information  i*espeoting  this  ingenious  modification  by 

» The  lamented  death  of  the  gifted  Italian,  Bonelli,  has  retarded  the  perfecting  of  his 
autographic  system.  It  is,  nevertheless,  advancing  to  perfection  through  the  genius, 
perseverance,  and  energy  of  his  friend,  Henry  Cook,  esq.,  who  showed  in  Paris  the  instru- 
ment in  a  progressive  state.  It  gave  great  promise  of  taking  a  high  position  among 
the  telegraphic  instrumentalities  of  the  day. 

3X 
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Heiiry  Cook,  esq.,  of  Bouelli's  automatic  instrument.     The  article  is 
given  entire: 
''We  translate  the  following  from  a  French  paper: 

"'NEW  SYSTEM  OP  TELEGRAPHY. 

''  'This  morning  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III  condescended  to  examine 
at  the  Tuileries  the  new  telegraphic  system  invented  by  the  late  Mr, 
Bonelli  and  Mr.  Cook,  partner  of  the  American  banking  house  of  Messrs. 
Norton  &  Co.  After  a  practical  and  complete  examination  of  the  new 
apparatus,  his  Majesty  expressed  his  satisfaction  on  all  points,  and 
invited  the  inventor  to  come  the  following  day  at  noon  to  show  the 
Empress  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  the  instruments,  which  far  surpa^ss 
all  yet  seen  in  telegraphy.  The  advantage  of  Mr.  Cook's  system  con* 
sists  in  the  absolute  exactness  of  the  messages  transmitted,  and  we  need 
not  point  out  this  value  to  men  of  business  who  are  aware  what  errors 
are  committed  with  the  instiiiments  in  use,  occasioning  inconvenience 
and  pecuniary  loss.  Mr.  Cook's  system  also  enables  three  me^siiges  to 
be  transmitted  in  the  time  now  taken  for  .one.  In  short,  his  Majesty- 
considered  tlie  benefits  of  the  new  system  so  impoi*tant  that  he  has 
authorized  M.  the  Count  de  Vougj-,  director  general  of  telegraphs,  to 
give  the  inventor  every  facility  necessary  to  bring  his  telegraphic  appa- 
ratus into  general  use. 

"'Mr.  Cook,  in  connection  with  the  celebrated  Italian  telegrapher,  M. 
Bonelli,  has  devoted  many  years  and  very  large  sums  of  money  to  the 
perfection  of  Bonelli's  system.  Since  the  decease  of  the  latter,  the 
improvements  made  by  Mr.  Cook  have  been  so  satisfactory  as  to  attract 
much  attention  to  the  system,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  the  United 
States,  where  plans  are  being  arranged  for  its  general  introduction.  For 
Great  Britain  it  hsus  been  most  favorably  considered  by  Lord  Clarendon, 
who  has  had  an  opi>oitunity  for  a  careful  examuuition  of  its  merits.  At 
the  second  interview,  both  the  Empress  and  Prince  Imperial  wen» 
prest^nt.  Tlie  printing  and  autographic  instruments  were  ti^sted  with 
great  success.  The  special  objects  of  the  improvements  of  Mr.  Coi>k 
are  iH»rfect  accuracy  and  great  rapidity  in  all  seiisons.  No  ivction  of 
temiH*rature  or  climate  have  any  detrimental  effect  on  these  instruments, 
which  so  far  have  worked  better  in  bad  weather  than  in  fair.  Tlie 
spei'ial  imix>rtiince  of  i)ositive  acciu^acy  cannot  be  denied,  and  with 
these  instruments  it  is  insured.  Mr.  Cook's  system  is  grounded  on 
Chevalier  Gaetano  Bonelli's  patent,  which  he  purchased  in  1800,  and  by 
yeara  of  labor  and  outlay  improved  into  the  instrument  just  submitted 
to  the  Emi)eror.  The  original  instrument  constructed  from  this  patent 
was  automatic,  and  n»quired  fitYy  wir(»s,  working  simultaneously  yet 
indt»pendently,  while  the  pr(\sent  nwds  but  one.  The  first  improvement 
was  the  production  of  a  t44egraphic  machine  ivducmg  the  number  to 
eU»ven  wires,  then  to  five,  though  even  this  number  barred  its  general 
adoption,  notwithstanding  its  power  to  print  forty  messages  per  hour. 
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insuring*  Mcuracy,  and  being  independent  of  synchronism.  The  present 
iostniments  were  further  modified  by  Messrs.  Bonelli  and  Hipp,  but  to 
Mr.  Cook  is  due  the  final  improvements  which  now  make  them  so  nearly 
perfect.  The  machinery  is  simple  and  strong,  the  parts  delicate  in  sub- 
stance, are  of  steel,  and  there  is  nothing  which  with  ordinary  wear 
should  get  out  of  order.  The  instruments  are  said  to  be  capable  of 
transmitting  one  hundred  and  sixty  messages  per  hour,  but  in  reality 
they  can  accomplish  fix)m  eighty  to  one  hundred,  the  maximum  of  other 
instruments  being  forty.  The  system  also  permits  greater  speed  in 
delivery.  The  address  is  first  printed,  and  the  envelope  can  be  addressed 
while  the  rest  of  the  dispatch  is  printing  off.  When  finished,  the  paper 
is  passed  between  rollers  of  blotting  paper,  and  dispatched — ^no  need  to 
read  it,  its  accuracy  is  sure.  The  simplicity  of  the  plan  enables  the 
authors  of  the  system  to  engage  to  send  messages  cheaply — ^children, 
boys,  or  girls  being  soon  able  to  set  up  the  type.  Experiments  prove 
that  fourteen  and  a  half  words  per  person  per  minute  can  easily  be 
attained ;  thus  machines,  at  the  rate  of  eighty  messages  x>er  hour,  would 
transmit  one  thousand  six  hundred  words  per  hour;  two  type-setters 
would  compose  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty;  one  machine 
clerk  and  two  type-setters  can,  therefore,  keep  the  instrument  at  the 
maximam  pace  of  work.  During  the  interruption  of  a  line,  the  time  by 
existing  systems  is  now  lost ;  by  Mr.  Cook's  apparatus  the  messages  are 
«et  up  as  they  arrive.  The  moment  a  line  is  reported  good  the  messages 
are  sent  through  at  the  utmost  speed,  and  lost  time  may  thus  to  a  great 
extent  be  retrieved.' " 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  properly  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  modifi- 
cation, the  actual  result  must  be  considered,  assuming  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  that  system  which  can  transmit  the  greatest  quantity  of  dis- 
patohes  in  a  given  time  is  the  best. 

In  this,  as  in  the  other  automatic  devices,  the  time  required  to  pre- 
pare the  dispatches  for  transmission  is  an  essential  element  in  the  cal- 
culation. Whether  this  time  of  preparation  can  be  economically  less- 
ened by  dividing  the  labor  of  preparation  among  several  persons  is  a 
matter  mainly  of  finance.  Whether  it  is  economy  to  employ  one  person 
for  a  particular  work,  or  whether  several  persons  can  accomplish  it 
sooner,  is  outside  the  merits  of  the  transmitting  machine.  The  prepara- 
tion is  a  work  to  be  accomplished  precedent  to  the  duties  of  the  machine. 
The  ability  of  the  instrument  to  transmit  that  which  has  been  prepared 
is  the  main  point  to  which  attention  wiU  be  directed. 

The  instruments  are  said  to  be  "  capable  of  transmitting  one  hundred 
and  sixty  messages  per  hour,"  but  this,  we  presume,  is  the  maximum 
ander  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  for  it  is  immediately  added, 
"  that  in  reality  they  can  accomplish  from  eighty  to  one  hundred." 

In  the  preparation  for  transmission  it  is  stated  that  "experiments  prove 
that  fourteen  and  a  half  words  can  be  set  up  by  one  person  in  a  minute;" 
that  is  to  say,  if  one  person  is  employed  to  prepare  a  dispatch  for  trans- 
mission of  sixteen  hundred  words,  then  twenty  words  (or  one  dispatch) 
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would  require  five  and  a  half  words  more  than  could  be  prepared  in  one 
minute.  But  allowing  that  even  eighty  dispatches,  equaling  sixteen 
hundred  words,  could  thus  be  prepared  in  one  hour,  it  will  be  i)erceived 
by  reference  to  the  speed  tests  of  the  Morse,  given  in  the  table,  Chapter 
V,  that  Morse  operators  have  far  exceeded  that  rate,  having  in  fact 
transmitted  the  entire  eighty  in  the  time  that  the  Bonelli  instrument 
was  ready  to  commence  transmission. 

Nevertheless,  the  beauty  and  (compared  with  the  automatic  methods 
of  other  modifiers  of  the  system)  the  simplicity  of  Mr.  Cook's  modifica- 
tion and  improvement  of  Bonelli's  method  were  greatly  admired.  Expe- 
rience alone  will  determine  whether  it  can  be  economically  and  advan- 
tageously used. 

It  is  to  be  heartily  and  sincerely  hoped  that  its  ingenious  improver 
may  realize  his  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  the  objections  we  have 
hinted  at  find  a  successful  solution. 

From  the  well-known  liberality  of  the  French  administration,  under 
the  able  guidance  of  its  distinguished  chief  director,  it  is  sure  to  have 
a  fair  trial. 

APPARATUS  OF  THE  ABBjg  GASELLI. 

The  apparatus  of  the  Abb6  Caselli  is  somewhat  complicated,  and  is 
very  expensive,  but  it  is  a  beautiM  and  efficient  apparatus,  producing 
its  results  with  perfect  success. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  many  cases  in  the  afiEairs  of  a  government,  as 
well  as  in  common  life,  where  the  result  accomplished  by  such  an  appa- 
ratus would  be  of  immense  advantage,  and,  although  too  expensive  for 
general  or  ordinary  use,  it  is  destined  to  become  a  necessity  to  govern- 
ments as  an  adjunct  to  other  systems,  furnishing,  in  many  exigencies,  a 
verification  of  official  orders  and  other  acts,  demanding  a  more  imme- 
diate conveyance  than  by  the  mail. 

For  a  complete  description  of  this  exceedingly  beautiful  apparatus, 
the  inquirer  is  referred  to  the  lucid  and  accurate  description  of  it  in 
Blavier,  voL  ii,  from  page  274  to  301. 

LENOIR'S  MODIPICATION— THE  ELECTROGRAPH. 

No.  13  of  the  catalogue  is  an  apparatus  for  producing  a  similar  result, 
by  M.  E.  Lenoir,  which  he  calls  an  "  electrographe.''  It  is  much  less 
complicated  in  appearance  than  the  Abbd  CaseUi's,  occupying  scarcely 
more  space  than  an  ordinary  Morse  apparatus.  A  specimen  of  its  results 
in  facsimile  drawing  is  transmitted  to  the  department.^  The  specimen 
was  produced  in  the  Exposition  on  a  short  circuit,  and  no  opi)ortunity 
was  afforded  of  proving  its  efficacy  at  a  distance,  or  to  ascertain  at  what 
distance  it  was  capable  of  operating.  It  is  regretted  that  a  description 
promised  has  not  been  i*eceived,  a«  the  apparatus,  from  its  simplicity, 
prepossess^'d  one  strongly  in  its  favor.  Specimens  by  Lenoir's  process 
are  also  transmitted.' 


*  Dei>06ited  in  tbv  library  of  the  Department  of  State. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SEMAPHORES. 

The  diai.  or  cadran  systems — ^Their  adaptation  to  special  service— Perfection 
OF  workmanship  in  the  instruments  exhibited— Sounders  or  acoustic  sema- 
phorbs— Caton's  sounder  for  use  in  the  field— Origin  and  nature  of  the  acous- 
tic SEMAPHORE — THE  MORSE  CODE  ADAPTED  TO  RECOGNITION  BY  EACH  OF  THE  FOUR 

SENSES — ^Professor  Steinheil's  bell  sounder— Bright's  bell  sounder- Morse's 

ORGAN-PIPE  SOU^^DER — SIGNAL  SEMAPHORES — ^NlGHT  SIGNALS  BY  MaDAME  CoSTON — 
CoSTON  FIRE  SIGNALS — ^AUSTRIAN  FIELD  SIGNAL  APPARATUS. 

DIAL  OR  CADRAN  SYSTEMS. 

In  the  semaphoric' class  of  instruments,  for  communicating  at  a  dis- 
tance, a  great  variety  of  forms  adapted  to  various  service  were  displayed 
in  the  Exposition.  The  most  common  form  was  that  of  the  dial  or  cad- 
ran, containing  around  the  circumference  of  a  disk  the  letters  of  the 
ordinary  alphabet  and  the  numerals.  This  kind  of  instrument  is  ope- 
rated by  a  handle,  which  moves  an  indicator  to  the  desired  letter  upon 
the  disk.  This  movement  causes,  by  a  "  step  by  step''  action,  an  index 
apon  a  dial  at  a  distance  to  move  and  stop  at  the  same  letter.  The  in- . 
tenor  machinery  of  these  various  instruments  is  as  various  as  in  ordi- 
nary clock  movements  for  the  indication  of  time.  All  of  this  class  of 
semaphores  have  long  been  invented  and  in  use  in  the  United  States, 
and  are  well  adapted  to  special  service,  usually  on  more  limited  circuits, 
and  for  private  use,  between  places  of  business  in  or  near  cities,  between 
private  residences,  and  between  railway  stations.  The  indication  of  the 
common  letter  on  the  dial  dispenses  with  the  necessity,  in  the  ordinary 
operator,  of  becoming  familiar  with  a  conventional  code;  but  the  opera- 
tion is  necessarily  slow,  and,  therefore,  not  so  well  adapted  to  adminis- 
trative or  commercial  purposes  as  the  telegraphic  apparatus,  which  has 
the  paramount  advantage  of  leaving  its  record,  a  convenience  which  the 
simple  dial  or  cadran  apparatus  does  not  possess.  Many  of  these  dial 
semaphores  in  use  in  Europe  are  admirably  constructed  in  the  ateliers  of 
those  accomplished  mechanicians  Digney  frferes,  Br^guet  and  Froment, 
in  Paris,  Siemens  &  Halske,  in  Berlin,  Hipp,  in  !N'eufchatel,  and  many 
in  England  and  in  other  countries,  displaying  the  greatest  beauty  and 
perfection  of  workmanship. 

SOUSfDERS,  OR  ACOUSTIC  SEMAPHORES. 

caton's  field  sounder. 

No.  75  is  designated  in  the  catalogue  as  '^  Pocket  field  telegraph  appa- 
ratus," and  is  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Caton,  esq.,  of  Ottawa,  Illinois.  It  is 
what  is  called  a  sounder  in  some  of  the  treatises  on  the  telegraph.  It  is 
a  direct  offspring  of  the  semaphoric  quality  of  the  Morse  recording  in- 
instrument.    The  sound  of  the  pen  lever  in  recording  with  the  Morse 
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apparatus  indicates  also  to  the  ear  the  signs  of  the  Morse  code  that  are 
at  the  same  time  being  indicated  to  the  eye  upon  the  moving  strip  of 
paper.  The  sounds  of  these  letters  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  written 
telegraphic  letters  that  speech  does  to  written  or  printed  language. 

As  some  misapprehension  exists  as  to  the  origin  and  natiu*e  of  the 
acoustic  semaphore,  a  few  words  of  explanation  and  correction  will  not 
be  considered  out  of  place. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  original  Morse  code, 
which  adapts  it  for  recognition  by  each  of  four  at  least  of  the  senses.  It 
addresses  not  merely  the  sight  by  its  written  character,  but  the  hearing, 
the  taste,  and  the  touch.  It  allows  therefore,  of  course,  recognition  by 
sound.  This  quality  of  the  Morse  code,  of  being  recognized  by  more 
than  one  of  the  senses,  does  not  belong  to  ordinary  alphabetic  charac- 
ters, and  arises  from  its  novel  constniction.  The  principle  of  the  Morse 
code  is  this :  it  is  formed  from  broken  or  unequal  parts  of  a  continuous 
Ime.  It  is  composed  of  shorter  and  longer  lines,  or,  as  they  are  usually 
styled,  dots  and  dashes,  the  shorter  line  being  a  dot,  and  the  longer  a 
dash.  Each  letter  therefore  is  a  line,  or  group  of  lines  of  different 
lengths,  each  group  being  a  combination  of  these  elementary  parts,  dif- 
fering from  all  tlie  other  groups.    For  example,  A  is  represented  by  a 

short  and  a  long  line,  thus, ;  B,  by  a  long  line  and  three  short  ones, 

thus, ;  X,  by  a  long  line  and  a  short  one,  thus, ,  and  so  on. 

These  differences  are  at  once  recognized  by  the  eye  when  written,  but 
in  the  process  of  writing  them  by  the  Morse  apparatus  each  group  or 
letter  is  silso  indicated  to  the  ear  by  its  sound.  Tlie  rationale  of  thLs 
peculiarity  is  this :  in  writing  or  printing  either  the  dot  or  the  da8h  in 
these  groups  the  pen-lever  produces  two  sounds,  as  well  in  making  a  dot 
as  in  making  a  dcosh.  One  of  the  two  sounds  is  caused  by  the  stroke  of 
the  pen-lever  against  the  stop,  which  limits  its  motion  in  one  direction, 
and  the  other  of  the  two  sounds  is  caused  by  the  stroke  against  the  stop, 
which  limits  its  motion  in  the  other  direction.  These  sounds  are  the  natu- 
ral and  ordinary  accompsiniment  of  the  process  of  writing  or  printing 
the  letters. 

It  might  seem,  at  first  blush,  that,  as  each  dot  and  each  dash  has 
equally  two  sounds,  the  one  would  be  confounded  with  the  other; 
but  the  difference  by  which  a  dot  and  a  dash  is  distinguished  the  one 
from  the  other  is,  not  by  the  number  of  the  sounds,  but  by  the  difference 
of  the  interval,  in  the  respiH'tive  ca^w^s,  betwe4*uthe  first  and  s4»cond  sound. 
In  the  one  ease,  that  of  the  dot,  the  two  sounds  which  iudii'ate  it  are 
at^panited  by  a  short  interval  of  time;  in  the  other  e^ise,  that  of  a  dash, 
the  two  sounds  have  a  longer  interval  Ix^tween  them.  This  difference  of 
interval  very  soon  lMHM)mes  familiar  to  the  ear,  and  enables  the  ojierator 
t4>  hear  as  well  aa  to  see  the  transmitt<Hl  dispatch.  Tliis  acoustic  effect 
is,  in  fact,  thc»  half-way  result  of  a  pn)cess  arrested  befoiv  its  entire  com- 
pletion ;  completed,  ind(MMl,  to  the  ear,  but  not,  as  yet,  to  the  eye.  Or 
the  whole  i>nK*(»ss  may  iM*rhaps  be  better  descrilHMl  as  pixMlucing  two 
n»«ults,  either  of  whii^h  sufUces,  and  therefore  either  may  Ix*  disiwuwMl 
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with  at  pleasure,  or  both  used  together.  This  choice  of  results  is  exem- 
plified in  the  various  instruments  using  the  Moi*se  code.  This  sounder, 
for  example,  dispenses  with  the  writing  apparatus,  and  thus  becomes  a 
semaphore ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  various  inking  instruments  dispense 
with  the  sound,  and  are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  written  record,  while 
the  embossing  instruments  using  the  dry  point  have  the  double  advan- 
tage of  both  results:  they  have  the  aid  of  the  eai*  as  well  as  of  the  eye. 
The  inking  process,  therefore,  it  will  be  perceived,  while  gaining  an 
advantage  in  one  direction,  loses  an  advantage  in  another.  It  is  noise- 
lea%,  and  in  consequence  has  the  disadvantage  of  the  electro-chemical 
process.  On  this  point  Mr.  Sabine  hints  at  this  disadvantage  of  noise- 
lessness  as  a  probable  cause  that  the  electro-chemical  process  has  not 
been  popular.  He  says  (p.  180)  "the  noiseless  operation  of  the  electro- 
chemical telegraphs  may  have  assisted  in  keeping  this  method  of  record- 
ing oat  of  more  general  use.  It  is  always  indispensably  necessary  to 
combine  an  alarm  with  the  system,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  manipu- 
lator—not so  necessary  with  the  Morse,  which  is,  in  working,  always 
accompanied  by  the  rattle  of  the  beam  and  armature."  Another  dis- 
advantage of  the  electro-chemical  process  is  hinted  at — ^that  it  lacks  an 
economic  arrangement  for  translation ;  that  is,  as  a  relay  or  means  of 
i^petition,  which  is  an  inherent,  natural  advantage  in  the  Morse  em- 
bossing system. 

The  first  acoustic  semaphore  using  the  Morse  code  was  the  original 
recording  instrument  shown  by  the  writer  in  1835,  at  which  time  this 
aconstic  peculiarity  was  not  only  noticed,  but  was  then  made  known  to 
others,  and  was  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  secured  by 
letters  patent  drawn  up  in  1837.  The  claim  therein  is  for  a  mode  of 
communicating  intelligence  "  by  signs  and  sounds,  or  either." 

The  i>en-lever  in  all  the  earlier  instruments,  as  at  this  day,  had  this 
aconstic  character,  and  whether  recording  or  not  uiK)n  the  moving  strip 
of  paper,  distinctly  indicated  the  letter  by  its  sound.  It  should  be 
remarked  that  this  acoustic  quality  rendered  any  other  alarm  unne- 
'•essary. 

The  sounder  exhibited  in  the  American  section  is  the  Morse  pen  lever, 
without  the  i)en,  thus  separating  from  the  register  the  acoustic  portion, 
which  is  neatly  compacted  in  a  box  no  larger  than  a  snuff-box.  The 
following  description  of  the  instrument  is  taken  from  the  report  upon 
the  United  States  section :  "  This  instrument  consists  of  a  pair  of  helices, 
^ach  two  inches  long  and  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter,  encased  in  a 
thin  cylinder  of  hard  rubber.  They  are  wound  with  No.  36  insulated 
W)pper  wire.  The  armature  is  one  and  five-eighths  inch  long,  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  one-quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  The 
'«)un(ling  lever,  of  brass,  is  one  and  a  half  inch  long,  is  placed  hori- 
zontally, from  the  center  of  which  di'ops  a  perpendicular  arm,  to  which 
the  armature  is  attached.  The  free  end  of  the  sounding  lever  plays 
l>etween  the  milled  heads  of  two  set  screws,  the  upper  of  which  is 
Jiiserted  in  the  lower.    This  connects  with  a  branched  anyil,  the  two 
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legs  of  which  rest  upon  a  brass  sounding  board,  one  and  three-eighths 
inch  in  diameter,  which  is  concave  beneath,  and  is  attached  with  three 
screws  to  the  bottom  of  the  case,  a  diminutive  adjusting  spring,  act- 
uated by  a  milled  head,  adjusting  post  with  milled  headed  connecting 
screws.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  magnet  is  a  key  of  very  tliin  tem- 
pered brass,  one-quarter  of  an  inch  wide  and  one  and  three-quarters 
inch  long,  with  ivory  finger-piece,  connecting  points  of  platinum,  and 
a  current  breaker  with  ivory  handle.  This  completes  the  mechanical 
contrivances,  and  the  whole  is  inclosed  in  a  hard  rubber  case,  with 
a  cover  like  a  ^ufi-box. 

^^  The  external  dimensions,  when  shut,  are,  length,  five  inches ;  breadth, 
two  and  a  quarter  inches;  height,  one  and  a  quarter  inch.    The  ends  of 
the  box  are  semi-circular.    The  case  stands  upon  four  brass  legs,  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  diameter  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long.    Entire 
weight,  ten  and  a  quarter  ounces. 

"  Here  are  all  the  instruments  necessary  for  a  complete  telegraph  office, 
where  the  operator  receives  by  sound.  No  local  circuit  is  required,  but 
it  is  operated  on  the  main  circuit.  The  report  is  as  clear,  distinct,  and 
audible  as  that  of  an  ordinary  sounder  actuated  by  a  local  circuit.  It  is 
designed  for  use  in  the  field  or  out  of  doors.  A  telegrapher  will  attach 
it  to  the  main  line  anywhere  in  the  country  in  five  minutes,  when  he  can 
send  and  receive  messages  with  the  same  facility  and  accuracy  that  he 
can  in  a  regular  telegraph  office.  Mr.  Caton  states  that  during  the  war 
he  supplied  the  government  with  a  large  number  of  these  instruments, 
but  was  unable  to  fill  all  of  the  orders  of  General  Stager,  who  ha<l  charge 
of  the  government  telegraph  department  Nearly  all  telegraph  super- 
intendents are  supplied  with  them,  as  well  as  very  many  operators,  who 
never  travel  without  them.  Their  invaluable  services  in  case  of  railroad 
accidents  may  be  readUy  appreciated,  and  at  the  west  they  are  in 
constant  use.  An  accoimt  of  their  services  thus  rendered  each  year 
would  fill  a  volume,  and,  really,  no  train  should  ever  move  without  one, 
in  the  hands  of  a  competent  operator." 

It  was  beautifully  finished,  and  was  sent  to  the  Exposition  by  Judge  J.  D. 
Caton,  of  Ottawa,  Illinois,  and  manufactured  in  Ottawa  by  Mr.  Rol)ert 
Heming,  whose  telegraphic  instruments  are  among  the  best  in  the  country. 

Various  modifications  of  the  acoustic  apparatus  have  subsequently 
been  made  in  Eurojie. 

PROFESSOR  STEINHEIL'S  SOUNDER. 

Pnifessor  Steinheil  was  the  first  in  Europe,  who  attempted  an  acoustic 
method  by  causing  the  nmgnetic  needle,  by  which  he  also  recorde<l  signs, 
to  strike  uinm  two  bells  of  difierent  tone,  according  as  positive  or  nega- 
tive currents  were  made  to  pass  through  the  conductor. 

SIR  CHARLES  BRIGHT'S  SOUNDER. 

Sir  Charles  Bright,  in  England,  introduced,  at  a  still  more  recentdate, 
an  efficient  modification  of  the  acoustic  apparatus  upon  the  lines  of  the 
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British  and  Irish  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company.  The  modification  con  • 
sisted  in  substituting  two  bells  of  different  tones  to  indicate  the  Morse 
code  in  place  of  the  stops  used  in  the  original  Morse  instrument,  by  which 
a  loader  as  well  as  a  varied  sound  was  given,  and  utilizing  the  negative  and 
positive  currents  to  operate  the  bells.  Experience  would  seem  to  have 
proved  that  of  the  two  modes  originally  indicating  the  Morse  code,  to  wit : 
bj  writingand  by  sound,  the  acoustic  mode  is  becoming  more  extended  and 
is  even  preferred  in  large  districts  for  ordinary  conmiunication.  The 
reix)rts  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  fix)m  Great  Britain,  and 
from  the  East  Indies  show  that  it  has  some  advantages  over  the  writ- 
ing mode ;  but  when  used  as  an  instrument  separated  from  the  writing 
apparatus,  it  has  the  disadvantage  common  to  all  semaphores  of  having 
no  record  for  justification  or  control.  The  bell  apparatus  is  also  said  to 
be  complained  of  in  the  larger  offices,  on  account  of  the  greater  noise 
they  produce  creating  confusion,  but  this  defect  is  easily  obviated  by 
deadening  the  sound  to  any  desired  degree  of  loudness. 

The  substantial  improvement,  however,  in  Sir  Charles  Bright's  modifi- 
cation of  the  sounder  consists  in  applying  the  Morse  adaptation  of  the 
eleetro-magnet  to  SteinheiPs  plan  of  using  two  bells  of  different  tones, 
and  operating  them  by  the  alternations  of  the  positive  and  negative  cur- 
H'nts  of  electricity.  In  a  recent  letter  of  Sir  Charles  Bright  to  Professor 
Morse  he  says :  "  The  sound  instrument  which  I  adopted  for  the  mag- 
netic company  consists  of  two  bells,  dull  in  sound  and  differing  in  note, 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  operator  about  on  a  level  with  his  e<ir.  These 
are  worked  by  ^  relay  sending  currents  tlirough  one  or  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  signals  required.  Two  keys  are  used  for  sending,  one  for  the 
riglit  hand,  or  positive  current,  the  other  for  the  left,  or  negative  current. 
One  wire  is,  of  course,  used.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  duration  of 
either  signal,  and  in  this  is  the  saving  of  time,  compared  with  the 
sounders  (the  Morse)  used  here,  (in  the  United  States,)  where,  in  employ- 
ing dots  and  dashes,  the  latter  (I  take  it)  require  three  times  the  dura- 
tion of  a  dot.  In  the  other  the  signals  are  all  dots,  but  a  Morse  opera- 
tor can  use  it  by  considering  one  key  as  a  dot,  the  other  as  a  dash, 
but  sending  dots  on  both.  It  is  the  quickest  instrument  of  a  non- 
mechanical  kind." 

On  this  it  may  be  remarked  that,  theoretically  at  least,  this  modifica- 
tion of  Sir  Charles  Bright's  is  the  perfection  of  the  sounder.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  skill  and  ability  displayed  by  the  American  operators 
in  their  results  in  speedy  transmission  with  the  Morse  sounder,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  that,  practically,  any  improvement  of  it  could  be  made. 
Yet,  as  there  is  theoretically  an  economy  of  time  in  Sir  Charles  Bright's 
modification,  it  may  prove  to  be  practically  as  well  as  theoretically 
better. 

mobse's  oboan-pipe  soum>£B. 

One  of  the  modifications  by  Morse  himself,  experimented  ui)on  by 
him  as  early  as  1845,  gives  the  sound  of  each  letter  of  the  Morse  code 
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more  accurately  than  any  yet  devised ;  and  although  not  practically 
adopted,  because  of  the  greater  advantages  of  the  written  mode  in  sim- 
plicity of  apparatus,  is  yet,  perhaps,  worthy  (at  a  time  when  the  acoustic 
method  is  received  with  favor)  to  be  revised  and  made  practical,  at  least 
so  far  as  to  satisfy  curiosity.  The  method  devised  by  him  was  by  an 
organ  pipe  so  connected  with  a  small  bellows  as  to  be  opened  and  closed 
by  the  pen-lever,  in  the  act  of  writing  a  dot  or  a  dash.  It  is  at  once 
ob\iou8  that  in  indicating  a  dot,  the  pipe  would  giv^e  a  short,  sharp 
sound,  but  in  indicating  a  dash  the  sound  would  be  corresiK)ndingly  pro- 
longed. The  short  and  long  intervals,  therefore,  by  which  the  dot  and 
the  dash  are  now  distinguished,  in  the  ordinary  acoustic  instruments,  are, 
by  this  method,  more  comi)letely  expressed,  reducing  the  code  to  musical 
erpressiorij  to  crotchets,  and  semibreves.  The  disadvantage  which  sug- 
gets  itself  is  the  necessity  of  a  bellows  apparatus  for  a  constant  supply 
of  air  to  the  pipe,  adding  materially  to  the  complication  of  the  machin- 
ery ;  and  it  has  also  the  inconvenience  just  alluded  to,  by  its  loudness, 
(which  indeed  might  easily  be  moderated,)  of  confusing  the  ear  where 
many  instruments  are  within  hearing  of  each  other. 

SIGNAL  SEMAPHORES. 

NIGHT  SIGNALS,  BY  MADAME  MARTHA  J,  COSTON. 

Tliis  is  a  very  ingenious  and  eflfective  semaphore,  which  commends 
itself  from  its  simplicity.  Three  lights  of  different  colors,  white,  red, 
and  green,  are  so  flashed  or  bunied  in  combinations  rexiresenting  the 
numerals  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  G,  7,  8,  9,  0,  and  also  two  letters  A  and  P — in  all 
twelve  combinations.  The  light  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  a 
I)eculiar  pyrotechnic  composition  for  each  of  the  desired  colors. 

A  handle  or  holder  is  all  that  is  necessary,  ordinarily,  to  hold  the 
selected  color : 

A  flash  of  white  indicates  the  numeral 1 

A  flash  of  white  followed  by  red 2 

A  flash  of  white  followed  by  green 3 

A  flash  of  rc»d 4 

A  flash  of  rtnl  followed  by  white 5 

A  flash  of  n»d  followed  by  green 6 

A  flash  of  green 7 

A  flash  of  green  followed  b}'  white 8 

A  flash  of  grec*n  followed  by  red 9 

A  flash  of  white,  red,  and  grt»en 0 

A  flash  of  white,  red,  and  white P 

A  flash  of  red,  white,  and  red A 

Wh(»n  a  communicAtion  is  to  be  made,  the  white,  red,  and  white  an^ 
(piickly  and  successively  flashe<l,  indicating  the  letter  P,  (prepare,)  and 
when  answered  by  red,  white,  and  red,  indicating  the  letter  A;  the  cor- 
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respondence  commences  by  flashing  the  respective  colors  of  the  numbers 

desired  to  be  sent. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  the  usefiilness  of  the  ^<  Coston  fire 

siguals,"  and  they  have  passed  tlie  practical  test  with  success.  Tliey 
have  been  approved  and  recommended,  not  only  by  our  own  accom- 
plLshed  naval  officers,  and  our  marine  department,  but  also  by  the  French 
miiiistry  of  the  marine,  and  distinguished  French  officers.  They  have 
been  definitively  introduced  into  our  own  sendee,  and  also  into  that  of 
France. 

Tlie  accomplished  inventor  has  more  recently  improved  her  system,  by 
the  use  of  what  she  calls  parachute  rockets  discharged  from  a  pistol  or 
gim;  but  on  the  same  principle  of  colored  lights. 

AUSTRIAN  FIELD  SIGNAL  APPARATUS. 

The  semaphoric  apparatus  Ko.  52,  ^^  Austrian  field  apparatus,^'  is  an 
example  of  the  adaptability  of  the  Morse  code  not  merely  to  the  tele- 
^pb,  but  to  almost  every  kind  of  semaphore,  whether  they  be  signals 
on  land,  or  through  the  Atlantic  cable,  or  by  flags  in  the  marine.  Vari 
ous  semaphores  have  adopted  this  convenient  code,  by  some  modifica- 
tion of  it  on  the  same  principles. 

This  field  apparatus  consists  of  a  pole  some  fifteen  feet  in  height,  hav- 
ing at  its  top  three  disks  of  thin  metal,  each  turning  upon  a  horizontal 
axis  within  a  circular  frame,  so  as  to  present,  at  will,  its  fiiU  orb,  or  the 

thin  diameter.    These  three  disks  are  thus  arranged  ^^.    The  upper 

disk  represents,  when  shown  singly,  the  dot  of  the  Morse  code ;  the  two 
lower  disks,  shown  together,  represent  the  dash  or  line  of  the  Morse 
code.  The  mode  of  its  siction  may  be  illustrated  by  describing  the  pro- 
cess in  conve>'ing  to  a  different  station  the  word /re.    This  word  in  the 

Aforse  code  would  be  thus  written,  [ — -.]    The  disks 

in  their  normal  state  are  supposed  to  present  to  the  spectator  their  thin 
edge^  and  so  are  invisible  at  a  distance.  The  first  movement,  therefore, 
in  conveying  to  a  distance  the  word  fire,  is  to  darken  the  upper  disk,  by 

turning  it  so  as  to  show  its  full  orb  thus,    ®^ ;  when  this  is  recognized 

at  the  distant  station,  by  a  similar  movement  there,  the  disk  resumes  its 
normal  condition,  having  indicated  a  dot.    This  movement  is  repeated, 

conveying  a  second  dot,  and  then  the  two  lower  disks  are  darkened  ^^ , 

indicating  a  line,  after  which  the  upper  disk  is  once  more  darkened,  add- 
ing another  dot  to  complete  the  letter  F,  its  completion  being  indicated 
to  the  distant  station  by  the  darkening  of  all  the  disks  at  once.  In  this 
manner  all  the  letters,  numerals  or  signs  of  the  Morse  code  can  be  indi- 
Ctated,  and  correspondence  to  any  extent  may  be  carried  on  semaphori- 
^lly  by  this  simple  arrangement.  This  mode  is  slow,  but  other  circum- 
stances  being  favorable,  it  is  efficient. 
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THE  MORSE  CODE. 

Without  occupying  time  in  discussing  the  etymology  of  the  word 
codCj  (which  strictly  means  a  digest  or  collection  of  laws  reduced  to 
order,)  or  the  propriety  of  its  use  in  the  present  connection,  it  is  found 
to  be  applied  in  the  various  reports  on  telegraphy,  and  it  is  therefore 
adopted  as  a  concise  term  to  designate  the  system  of  signs,  or  signals, 
employed  in  the  telegraphic  and  semaphoric  instrumentalities  of  the 
present  day. 

As  x>crthient  directly  to  these  instrumentalities  the  codes  adopted 
and  proposed  come  to  be  treated  of. 

Given  the  first  idea  of  a  telegraph  in  its  strict  etymological  sense,  or 
the  possibility  of  writing  or  printing  at  a  distance,  the  most  natural  first 
thought  would  be  to  devise  some  mode  of  expressing,  by  writing  or 
printing,  at  a  distance,  the  letters  or  numerals  of  the  inventor's  native' 
language. 

The  complication  of  machinery  required  for  this  purpose  was  then  the 
first  serious  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  To  express  numerals  by  dots 
seemed  to  be  the  simplest  mode  of  obviating  this  difficulty,  for  when  tbis 
simplicity  was  left  out  of  view,  the  complication  of  machinery  to  produce 
the  ordinary  letters  or  numerals  seemed  an  insurmountable  obstac^le. 

Tlicrefore,  in  considering  the  mechanical  means  at  command  for  pro- 
ducing at  a  distance  any  permanent  mark,  it  was  perceived  that  by 
means  of  the  electro-magnet  the  motion  of  a  lever,  up  and  down,  could 
be  easily  and  surely  commanded ;  and  if  a  pencil  at  one  extremity  of  it 
were  made  to  strike  upon  a  piece  of  paper  a  dot  would  be  ma<Ie  when- 
ever the  maguet  was  charged  and  quickly  discharged.  This  action, 
however,  without  a  further  devict*,  would  be  unavailing  to  produce  vari- 
ety, siuce  the  lever  motion  is  limited  to  the  simple  movement  of  up  and 
down.  Hence  the  idea  of  moving  the  pai)er  at  a  regular  rate  beneath 
the  pencil.  Thus  a  dot  could  be  made  on  the  moving  ribbon  of  pai>er, 
which,  passing  onward,  the  pa^wr  was  ready  to  receive  (after  an  interval 
more  or  les*  extended)  another  dot  or  series  of  dots.    Thus  the  ability 


The  original  ^for8e  code  and.  its  modern  modifications. 
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to  produce  dots  iu  groups  at  pleasure  was  demonstrated,  and,  conse- 
quently, groups  of  dots  expressive  of  the  various  numerals  were  devised, 
la  pursuing  the  experiments  with  the  numerals  whose  elements  were  a 
simple  dot  and  sx)ace,  it  was  perceived  that,  by  means  of  the  moving 
paper,  not  merely  a  dot  could  be  produced  at  pleasure,  but  if  the  mag- 
net was  kex>t  charged  while  the  paper  was  in  movement,  the  pencil  pro- 
duced a  line  long  in  proportion  to  the  time  in  which  the  magnet  was 
charged.  This  fact  introduced  a  third  element  for  combination,  to  pro- 
duce variety  in  the  groups,  indicating  letters  as  weU  as  numerals,  to  wit : 
the  line  or  dash,  so  that  dots,  spaces,  and  lines,  in  any  variety  of  combi- 
nation, were  at  command  for  formmg  a  code  of  signs.  Hence  originated 
what  is  now  universally  recognized  as  the  Morse  code. 

ORiaiNAL  HORSE  CODE. 

To  enable  the  inquirer  to  understand  the  modifications  of  that  code 
which  has  become  the  universal  telegraphic  means  of  correspondence, 
the  original  code  is  given,  (see  diagram)  together  with  the  slight  modern 
changes  which  experience  has  suggested  as  improvements. 

THE  MODIFIED  MORSE  CODE. 

The  following  is  the  modified  Morse  code,  adopted  throughout  the 
world,  as  used  in  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Prussia,  Austria,  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Bussia.  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  Tur- 
key, Greece,  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt,  India,  Africa,  Great  Britain,  and 
also  in  Australia,  and  in  other  countries: 
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The  original  Morse  code  audits  modern  modifications. 
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-.»  produce   ilots  in  groups  at  pleasure  was  demonstrated,  and,  conse- 

it  utly,  ^croups  of  dots  expressive  of  the  various  numerals  were  devised. 

!:i  pursuing  the  experiments  with  the  numerals  whose  elements  were  a 

*  iiph*  dot  and  space,  it  was  perceived  that,  by  means  of  the  moving 
-per,  not  merely  a  dot  could  be  produced  at  pleasure,  but  if  the  mag- 

'f'l  was  kept  charged  while  the  pai>er  was  in  movement,  the  pencil  pro- 
mt^ a  line  long  in  proportion  to  the  time  in  which  the  magnet  was 
larged.  This  fact  introduced  a  third  element  for  combination,  to  pro- 
iue  variety  in  the  groups,  indicating  letters  as  well  as  numerals,  to  wit : 
'ht'  line  or  dash,  so  that  dots,  spaces,  andlines,  in  any  variety  of  combi- 
...tion,  iwere  at  command  for  forming  a  code  of  signs.    Hence  originated 

♦  !i;it  is  now  universally  recognized  as  the  Morse  code. 

ORIGINAL  MORSE  CODE. 

To  enable  the  inquirer  to  understand  the  modiflcatious  of  that  code 

♦  liich  has  become  the  universal  telegraphic  means  of  correspondence, 
■'H-  ori^nal  co<le  is  given,  (see  diagram)  together  with  the  slight  modern 

•  hanges  wliich  experience  has  suggested  as  improvements. 

THE  MODIFIED  MOESE  CODE. 

The  following  is  the  modified  Morse  code,  adopted  throughout  the 
^  rill,  as  used  in  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Prussia,  Austria,  Italy, 
•^^  ;in,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Russia.  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  Tur- 
*->,  Greece,  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt,  India,  Africa,  Great  Britain,  and 
.  I^>  in  Australia,  and  in  other  countries: 
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2.  Ciphers. 
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3.  Punctuation^  &c. 


Fttllitop 

Semicolon 

Comma 

Colon 

Sign  of  interrogation 

*Inyerted  eommai 


'   ♦ 


Sign. 


Sign. 


Sign  of  exelamation        I 
I    Hyphen 

I    Apostrophe  ' 

.    Line  of  fraction  | 

Parenthesis  ( ) 

'    *Sign  for  underscoring,  J"^° 


*  To  be  placed  before  and  after  the  respective  signs. 


4.  Official  signs. 


Sign. 

• 

Sign. 

Public  message                          1    •  •  • 
Official  telegraph  message        j    •  -^ 
Private  message                             -  —  —  - 

Call  signal                                  ! 

Understood                                   .  .  -  —  . 

Intermptlon 
Conclusion 
Wait 
Receipt 

The  length  of  a  dot  being  taken  a«  a  unit,  the  lengths  of  the  difiereut 
signs  will  be  as  follows: 

A  dash  =3  dots. 

The  space  between  the  signs  of  a  letter =1  dot 
The  space  between  the  signs  of  2  letter8=3  dots. 
The  space  between  the  signs  of  2  words  =6  dot«. 

On  examining  these  codes  with  their  modifications  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  six  letters  or  signs  in  the  original  Morse  code,  to  wit, 
C,  0,  B,  r,  Zj  cfe,  called  space  letters^  because  they  are  distinguished  by 
spaces  in  the  body  of  the  letter.  These  letters  were  devised  on  the 
basis  of  simplicity,  or  economy  of  space,  the  inventor  being  anxious 
that  no  letter  should  exceed  the  extent  of  five  units  or  dot«  in  length, 
and  it  will  be  perceived  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  letter  J, 
none  of  them  exceed  that  number. 

Another  principle  in  constnicting  the  code  was  also  specially  ob- 
served, the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  various  letters  in  the  lan- 
guage was  studie<l,  and  for  this  puipose  the  arrangement  of  the  tyi>e 
boxes  in  the  cases  of  a  printing  office  was  examined  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  relative  frequency  of  the  letters  by  the  size  of  the  type  boxes. 
Those  found  to  be  most  used  were  E,  I,  T,  A,  N,  O,  S,  the  letter  E  being 
the  most  c^)pious  of  all ;  then  followed  the  lc»tters  C,  D,  F,  II,  L,  M,  R, 
IT.  These  letters  occurring  most  frequently  in  the  language  were,  there- 
fore, constructed  of  the  fewest  and  shortest  elements.  The  letter  E  is 
represented  by  a  single  dot  [-] ;  the  I  and  T  within  the  space  of  two 
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dots  or  units;  and  so  on,  none  of  the  rest  (with  the  single  exception 
mentioned  above  of  the  letter  J)  exceeding  five  dots  or  units. 

All  the  numerals,  the  more  readily  to  distinguish  them  from  the  let- 
ters, were  each  comprised  within  the  value  of  six  dots  or  units. 

The  space  letters  were  very  early  found  in  practice  to  have  the  incon- 
venience of  being  confounded  with  other  letters.  For  example,  the  C, 
[•  •  -]  was  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  I,  [-  -J,  B,  [-],  or,  if  mot  well  rendered, 
for  S,  [ — ],  &c.  But  after  the  introduction  of  the  alphabet  into  prac- 
tical use,  it  became  next  to  impossible  to  make  the  desired  change, 
which  was  attempted  by  the  inventor,  even  qn  the  first  public  line;  so 
it  was  reluctantly  suffered  to  exist.  Notwithstanding  the  defect  has 
always  been  acknowledged  by  the  inventor,  and  the  substitution  of 
other  combinations  for  the  space  letters  often  proposed,  yet  so  soon  as 
the  first  ox>erators  had  acquired  the  practical  use  of  the  original  code, 
the  change  seemed  hopeless. 

The  eonstmction  of  this  code  originally  on  the  basis  of  simplicity  and 
economy  of  space,  resulting  in  economy  of  time,  furnishes  an  example 
of  a  good  general  principle,  the  principle  of  simplicity,  carried  to  excess. 

This  defect  in  the  code  through  the  ingenuity  of  European  savans, 
who  have  given  it  their  attention,  has  been  remedied  in  conformity  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  original  code,  but  it  still  required  more 
than  iQgenuity  to  accomplish  the  remedy.  Governmental  power  was 
necessary  to  command  the  change,  and  thus  to  overcome  the  diifi- 
eoity  of  change  so  early  encountered  in  the  United  States  in  attempts 
to  improve  the  original  code. 

The  remedy  consists  in  the  substitution  of  other  combinations  of  the 
short  and  long  lines,  in  place  of  the  space  letters.  This  has  been  done, 
indeed,  by  some  sacrifice  of  simplicity,  and  an  increase  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  units  in  the  entire  code,  but  the  inconvenience  of  the  space 
letters  has  thus  been  remedied,  and  the  modification  is  a  substantial 
improvement. 

The  substituted  groups  for  the  space  letters,  however,  were  but  five  in 
number.  In  five  other  instances,  indeed,  the  combination  of  dots  and 
dashes  in  the  original  code  representing  a  particular  letter  is  changed  to 
represent  another.  The  original  Q  [. .  —  .]  now  represents  F ;  the  origi- 
nal X  [.  —  . ,]  represents  L;  the  original  numeral  1  [. .]  represents 

P ;  the  original  F  [. — .]  represents  R  5  and  the  original  numeral  9  [ — . .  — ] 
represents  X.  These  latter  changes  appear  to  be  arbitrary,  and  no 
improvement.  On  the  contrary  4;he  change  adds  a  unit  in  extent  to 
^h  of  four  of  the  letters,  whUe  the  fifth  alone  (the  E)  remains  the 
same  in  length  as  before. 
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The  original  F  is 4  units. 

The  original  L  is 4  units. 

The  original  P  is 5  imits. 

The  original  R  is 4  units. 

Tlie  original  X  is 5  units. 

22  imits. 


Tlie  new  F  is 5  units. 

The  new  L  is 5  units. 

The  new  P  is 6  units. 

Tne  new  R  is 4  units. 

The  new  X  is 6  units. 

26  units. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  established  European  Morse  code  contains 
five  additional  signs  constructed  on  the  same  general  principles,  to  repre- 
sent peculiar  accented  letters  not  in  the  English  alphabet,  but  necessary 
in  the  alphabets  of  the  continent ;  these  are : 


A     f- 

0    [— 

tr  [. - 

CH[ 


— ]       =6  units. 
. .  .J       =6  units. 

J    =7  imits. 

—  ]     =6  units. 
]=  8  units. 


Each  of  the  numerals  in  the  original  Morse  code  is  of  the  value  of  six 
units.  The  ten  characters,  therefore,  for  numerals  amount,  in  aggregate 
value,  to  sixty  units,  while  the  aggregate  value  of  the  new  signs  for  nume- 
rals is  seventy-five  units.  Notwithstanding  this  addition,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  the  construction  of  the  new  signs  for  numerals. 
Although  the  first  four  numerals,  1,  2,  3,  4,  of  the  original  code  were  as 
readily  recognized  as  in  the  new  arrangement  by  the  number  of  dots 
commencing  the  sign,  yet  the  last  six  nnmerals  were  not  so  ingeniously 
arranged  for  recognition  as  in  the  new  arrangement,  which  is  perfect. 
The  first  five  numerals  are  readily  recognized  by  the  number  of  dots, 
while  the  last  five,  by  counting  each  line  of  the  sign  as  two,  and  adding 
the  number  of  dots  which  end  the  sign,  the  cyT;)her  intended  is  uner- 
ringly given. 

As  a  nUe,  it  is  not  well  hastily  to  insist  on  changes  in  the  established 
code,  to  the  disturbance  and  discomfort  of  so  large  and  skillftd  a  Ixxly  aa 
are  the  telegraph  operators,  for  by  every  change  they  are  compelled  not 
merely  to  leani  a  new  sign,  but  to  forget  an  old  one;  and  it  is  a  question 
for  international  settlement  whether  it  is  not  better  to  suffer  a  little  incon- 
venience from  an  acknowleded  imperfection  than  to  attempt  a  remedy 
which  must  necessarily  give  annoyance  to  thousands. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  Pl'NCTXTATION  AND  OFFICIAL  SIGNS. 

This  r<»mark  is  not  inti^nded  to  deter  from  the  attempt  to  improve  the 
defwtive  punctimtion  signs  and  official  signs  which  appear  cumbersome 
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and  wastefiil  of  space,  and  therefore  of  time.    The  inventor  suggests 
the  following  substitute  for  these  signs : 

Proposed  punctuation  signs. 


Letten. 

I 

o 

■ 

o 

No.  of  anitfl  in 
adopted  code. 

Ptetod 

• 

E     . 

1 

6 

Vmieokm 

• 

s    ... 

3 

9 

Coloa 

• 
* 

SS  '  .  . 

m       m       » 

7 

9 

Cooma 

t 

M 

^|3Qk. 

4 

9 

laterrogation 

f 

T     — 

w^SiM 

a 

8 

(^iwtatkm 

41  »l 

u    -  .  — 

^^1        ^lA^S^^^ft^^^^^l 

4 

8 

Exdunatioii 

1 

X    —  -  . 

6 

10 

Hypben 

- 

N     —  . 

^flJ^^y 

3 

8 

Apovtropbe 

• 

•f 

A     .  — 

3^ 

10 

S«a  of  Mction 

\ 

R     .  —  . 

4 

12 

PireatlMria 

() 

LL  .  - 

m 

5 

10 

Codanon,  or  itallcB 

I      -  . 

t 

3 

9 

^ 

44  * 

108 

This  proposed  improvement  condenses  this  part  of  the  code  by  reduc- 
ing the  aggregate  value  of  the  eleven  punctuation  signs  to  forty-four 
mtA  of  space;  the  original  punctuation  signs,  only  six  in  number,  being 
of  the  aggregate  value  of  forty-seven  units  of  space,  and  the  punctua- 
tion signs  of  the  present  adopted  code  being  of  the  aggregate  value  of 
one  hundred  and  eight  units  of  space. 

In  this  proposed  change  in  the  punctuation  signs,  two  of  the  ofloRial 
Higns  are  appropriated  which  can  be  transferred  to  the  punctuation  signs, 
and  their  i)laces  supplied  in  the  ofQcial  signs  by  other  letters,  to  wit : 
The  S  [. . .]  now  used  to  signify  "  Public  message,^  and  proposed  by  the 
inventor  to  be  transferred  to  signify  "  semicolon,"  may  be  supplied  by  I 

[. .],  K  [ J ;  and  the  A  f .  — ]  now  used  to  signify  "  Official  telegraph 

message,"  and  proposed  by  the  inventor  to  be  transferred  to  signify 
"  apostrophe,"  may  be  supplied  by  F  [. .  —  ].  This  adds,  indeed,  seven 
units  of  space  to  the  aggregate  length  of  the  sum  of  oflBcial  signs,  but 
the  "  call  signal "  might  easily  be  reduced  to  C  [  — .  — .],  which  at  once 
subtracts  five  units  from  the  seven,  and  "  conclusion"  might  be  repre- 
sented by  D  [ — . .],  which  subtracts  sixunitsmore;  and  "receipt"  would 

bear  reduction  to  R  T  [ .  — ],  which  subtracts  five  units  more  from  the 

aggregate,  resulting  in  an  aggregate  gain  of  nine  units. 

The  comparison  between  the  present  and  the  proposed  "  official  signs'' 
gives  the  following  result. 

The  present  official  signs  contain  in  the  aggregate  sixty-six  units  of 
space. 

4t 
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The  proposed  official  signs  contain  in  the  aggregate  fifty-seven  units 
of  space,  thus : 

Official  signs. 

Fnitii 
of  Spac«*. 

Public  message  ••  —     •  —         8 

Official  message  •  •    —                        5 

Private  report     •   —  —     •                6 

Call  signal          —    •  —                    6 

Understood         •    •    ■  —    •                6 

Interruption        •   •    •  * 0 

Conclusion           —    •  •                        * 4 

Wait                    .   —  .    .    •                6 

Receipt               •   —  •  —                7 

Since  the  Morse  code  as  modified  prevails  throughout  the  eastern  con- 
tinent, it  is  very  desirable  that  in  the  United  States — and,  indeed, 
througnout  the  whole  western  continent — also,  the  slight  changes 
adopted  and  projiosed  should  be  practically  carried  out  by  the  telegraph 
companies,  thus  producing  a  uniformity  in  one  great  eUnnent  of  inter- 
national intercourse,  the  telegraphic  alphabet  of  language^  and  furnishing 
one  realized  example  of  that  uniformity  which  so  many  of  the  mavSter 
minds  of  the  world  at  this  day  aspire  to  create  in  other  world-wide  inter- 
ests. 

For  some  further,  remarks  on  the  principles  of  the  code,  see  the  arti- 
cle in  this  report  on  the  acoustic  character  of  the  code,  in  treating  of 
semaphores  and  the  sounder. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
BATTERIES,  CONDUCTORS,  AND  INSULATORS. 

FllLrRE  OF  AIX  ATTEMPTS  TO  EMPLOY  FRICTIOXAL  ELECTRICITY  FOR  COMMUNICAT- 
IXO  AT  A  DISTANCE — USE  OF  VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  BATTERIES  FOR  GEXKRATINO 
DYXAMIC  ELECTRICITY — ^USE  OF  MAGNETO  ELECTRICITY — FaRMER'S  THERMO-ELEC- 
TRIC BATTERY — ^LeCLANCH^'S  BATTERY — ^THK  MAGNETO-ELECTRIC  BATTERY  OF  S. 
HjORTH,    OF    COPENHAGEN — LaDD'S    DYNAMO-ELECTRiJ?  APPARATUS — LETTER    FROM 

Dr.  Werner  Siemens — Observations   upon  the  conversion  of  mechanical 

EFKECT  into  ELECTRIC  CURRENTS  WITHOLT  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  PERMANENT 
JLIGXETS,  BY  Dr.  WeRNER  SIEMENS — SULPHATE  OF  MAGNESIA  BATTERY — SUBMA- 
MXK  TELEGRAPH  CABLES — FaRMER'S  COMPOUND  TELEGRAPH  WIRE — ThE  MORSE 
BATHOMETER — ^PROPOSED    NEW    MODE    OF    LAYING    AND    RAISING    SUBMARINE  TELV- 

(iR.\pH  CABLJ!s — Insulators  and  insulation — Brooks's  paraffine  insulator— 
Insulation  test  of  the  Brooks  and  other  insui^itors — Day's  KERrn-i  iNsuiJi- 
tor-^£moir  BY  Professor  Silliman  upon  insulation  and  protection  ok 
electrical  conductors — Action  of  ozone  upon  telegraphic  insulation-^ 
Letters  upon  the  value  of  kerite  as  an  insulator. 

BATTERIES  OR  GENERATORS  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

Static  or  frictiomil  electricity  has  long  since  been  discarded  aa  an 
agent  in  the  electrical  instrumentalities  for  communicating  at  a  diHtauce. 
All  attempts  hitherto  to  make  it  practicable  have  failed,  and  all  the 
(lences  for  that  purpose,  however  ingenious,  as  most  of  them  were,  must 
be  consigned  to  the  category  of  failures.  The  principal  form  of  ehH»tri- 
<'it>',  which  has  been  effective,  either  in  the  semaphore  or  in  the  telegraph, 
is  dynamic  electricity,  usually  generated  by  the  chemical  action  of  atids 
upon  metals,  or  the  decomposition  of  metallic  salts.  The  earliest  form  of 
Voltaic  battery,  even  the  first  column  of  Volta,  is  available  to  produce  the 
actual  result  required  either  of  showing  a  signal,  as  in  the  semaphore,  or 
making  a  record,  as  in  the  telegraph.  The  earliest  form  employed  by 
Morse  in  1835,  and  with  success  so  far  as  to  show  the  practicability  of 
rw'oitling,  was  the  well-known  Cniikshanks  battery.  .Since  this  early 
periiKl  many  modifications  and  sutistantial  improvements  in  the  battery 
liave  been  made,  and  the  constant  batteries  of  Daniel,  of  Grove,  and  of 
Sniee,  in  England,  and  others  on  the  European  continent,  have  given 
greater  facility  in  operating  the  instruments  both  of  the  telegraph  and 
semaphore.  But  the  introduction  of  magneto-electricity,  one  of  the 
grand  results  of  the  generic  discovery  of  Oersted,  and  of  the  more 
rwent  discoveries  of  Faraday,  have  furnished  the  means  of  constructing 
anew  generator  of  electricity,  which  takes  its  place  intermediately  be- 
tween the  Mctionalandthe  Voltaic,  having  less  quantity  than  the  Voltaic 
and  less  uncontrolable  intensity  than  the  Mctional  instruments.  The 
Voltaic,  however,  has  the  quality  of  giving  more  readily  a  continuous 
<*arrent,  and  is  therefore  better  adapted  to  recording  in  all  the  instru- 
ments using  the  Morse  code. 
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farmer's  teermo-electbic  battebt.     . 
The  batteries  exhibited  have  little  of  originality.    With  one  or  tw.i 
exceptions,  they  generally  show  unimi>ortant  modifications  of  those  buy 
•   known. 

The  thermo-electric  battery  of  Farmer,  of  Boston,  (Xo.  74,)  is  one  «( 
novel  construction,  and  deseiring  of 
'^'  ^^'  special  notice. 

The  engraving  {Fig.  15)  represents 

this  batter}-.    It  eouaists  of  three  riiit' 

of  nine  pnirsea<:}i.    A  common  rublxi 

tube  conveys  ordinary  street  gji.''  (o 

a  gas  btirner  or  gas  stove  under  ll»' 

center  of  the  battery.     A   deflecinr 

is  placed  at  the  top  to  beep  the  lic^n 

_  down  in  the  center.    All  that  is  re 

quired  to  put  the  battery  in  o]>enitii>ri 

3  is  to  turn  on  the  gas  and  light  at  tin' 

burner.   The  battery  acquires  its  uiitxi 

'^  mum  activity  in  a  few  momenta,  wlicn 

Fanuer'a  Tbenno-eliictric  Battery,      it  works  continuously  and  constaiitl.v 

as  long  as  it  receives  heat. 

These  batteries  are  ma^le  of  various  sizes,  weighing  from  a  few  pofiinL- 

to  half  a  ton.    One  of  this  larger  class  is  now  in  oi)eration,  and  is  cajia- 

bie  of  dejiositing  about  one  pound  of  copiwr  per  hour,  at  an  expense  lii 

five  or  six  pounds  of  coal  in  the  same  time. 

The  smaller  batteries  are  more  conveniently  oi>enited  by  gas  or  lamiu 
These  latt«r  are  verj'  convenient  for.medical  use  or  for  telegraph  loml 
batteries.  The  somewhat  larger  battery  gives  all  the  eftects  of  a  soriis 
of  irlls,  (of  the  a<^id  batteries  in  common  use.) 

These  iMitteries  are  a<lmirably  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  exa«t  a^iM'ri- 
meiit«r,  and  render  the  most  useful  assistance  in  their  investifatio'iJ^ 
where  an  absolutely  constant  cuiTent  is  required,  being  capable  of  wort; 
ing  for  an  indefinite  period  without  a  i>erceptible  variation  Jn  the  stren^t'i 
of  ciurent  which  they  deliver.  Their  utility  is  very  apparent  to  the  eUf 
trotyiwr  who  desires  a  uniform  current,  and  to  the  electro-gilder  iiml 
silver-plater  they  are  especially  commended,  because  they  require  im 
acids,  merciu-y,  or  liquids  of  any  kind  in  their  oi>eration. 

The  savingwliich  they  effect  in  time,  attention,  waste,  their  cleanliness, 
the  i-eadiness  with  which  they  can  be  put  into  ©iteration,  the  small  esi>eiist- 
q1  working  them,  and  their  durability,  commend  tbem  to  all. 

Where  an  estabtishiaent  is  doing  sufficient  work  to  require  the  use  i>( 
one  of  such  size  as  can  be  operated  by  coal  as  a  fuel,  the  ecjjnomieal  iiro- 
duction  of  electricity  by  their  use  is  verj-  obvious,  five  or  six  pounds  of 
coal  being  ca|>able  of  evolving  as  much  electricity  as  one  and  a  liaH 
pound  of  zine^  five  or  six  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  one  ounce  oi 
meivury. 
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These  batteries,  like  any  series  of  cells,  can  be  coupled  to  suit  the  work 
they  have  to  x)erform.  As  compared  with  the  acid  batteries,  these  bat- 
tmes  have  been  worked  with  Boston  gas  as  follows :  ten  pairs  equal  to 
one  Smee  cell  in  power ;  twenty-four  pairs  equal  to  one  Daniels  cell  in 
power ;  forty- four  pairs  equal  to  one  Grove  cell  in  power.  But  in  calcu- 
lating for  a  battery  to  perform  work  for  an  indefinite  period,  an  addition 
of  50  per  cent,  upon  the  above  list  is  recommended,  as  the  heating  power 
of  gas  differs  very  materially  in  different  places.  Naphtha  has  been  used 
with  perfect  success,  and  found  very  economical. 

The  principal  objects  kept  in  view  in  this  invention  are,  first,  to.  make 
a  battery  of  sufficient  power  to  be  available  for  industrial  uses ;  second, 
that  it  should  be  reasonably  durable ;  third,  that  it  should  be  convenient 
to  ase ;  fourth,  that  it  should  not  be  too  costly. 

With  regard  to  the  first  object,  one  has  been  constructed  and  used 
which  has  deposited  12  pounds  of  copper,  from  a  sulphate  of  copper  so- 
lotion,  in  twenty-four  hours,  by  the  consumption  of  less  than  110  pounds 
of  anthracite  coal.  Smaller  ones  have  been  constructed  that  are  most 
conveniently  operated  by  a  ga«  flame,  and  which  will  evolve  50,000  feet- 
pounds  of  electricity  by  the  consumption  of  one  pound  of  common  coal 
gas. 

These  latter  are  made  of  various  sizes,  and  capable  of  evolving  firom 
20  to  300  feet-pounds  of  electricity  per  minute.  A  common  pint-cup 
Grove  cell  wUl  evolve  80  feet-pounds  of  electricity  per  minute.  The  cur- 
rent from  this  (gas-consuming)  thermo  battery  is  the  most  constant  and 
uniform  of  any  that  I  have  ever  used,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  exact  research. 

With  regard  to  the  second  head,  the  durability  of  the  thermo  battery 
depends  much  on  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  worked.  At  all  tem- 
peratures there  appears  to  be  a  gradual  increase  in  the  specific  resistance 
of  the  alloys  which  enter  into  its  composition,  but  the  more  slowly^the 
lower  'the  temi)erature  of  the  heated  junction.  One  of  about  150  feet 
pounds  per  minute  power  has  been  in  nightly  use  for  nearly  a  year.  Its 
power  has  not  been  recently  measured,  but  it  is  still  in  working  order. 
Some  have  been  in  almost  daUy  use  by  physicians  for  nearly  two  years. 

Third.  The  gas-consuming  batteries  are  as  convenient  as  need  be,  re- 
quiring only  to  be  attached  by  a  flexible  or  other  pipe  to  a  gas-burner. 
The  large  battery  fired  with  coal  needed  attention  every  three  or  four 
hours. 

Fourth.  The  thermo  battery  is  much  more  costly  than  an  acid  battery 
of  equivalent  power,  in  the  first  instance  5  but  the  cost  of  daily  main- 
tenance is  less.  A  thermo  battery,  equivalent  in  power  to  four  or  fiv© 
Grove  cells,  costs  about  ninety  dollars. 

A  thermo  battery,  to  be  heated  by  waste  steam,  could  be  operated  at 
trifling  cost,  and  would  be  very  durable,  but  the  amount  required  to  do 
^  given  amount  of  work  with  only  120  degrees  difterence  of  temperature 
between  the  junctions,  might  be  of  inconvenient  size  and  first  cost. 
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In  this  battery  the  two  elements  used  are,  German  silver  for  the  negra- 
tive  pole,  and  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  antimony  for  the  positive  pole.  The 
proportions  of  the  zinc  and  antimony  used  are,  about  ninety-six  parts  an- 
timony and  fifty-three  parts  zinc,  as  mixed  in  the  melting  pot.  The  pairs 
are  arranged  around  a  central  source  of  heat ;  and  the  outer  junctions 
are  cooled  by  radiation  and  connection. 

LECLANCH^'S  BATTERY. 

This  battery  is  much  in  use  in  the  French  telegraph  administration. 
It  consists  of  a  prism  of  carbon  for  its  positive  i)ole,  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  manganese  and  carbon  pulverized,  filling  tlie 
porous  jar.  This  jar  is  put  into  the  glass  jar  containing  a  solution  of 
sal  ammoniac ;  within  the  same  glass  jar  and  solution  is  a  prism  of  amal- 
gamated zinc,  forming  the  negative  pole.  Its  action  is  thus:  On  closing 
the  circuit,  the  sal  ammoniac  is  decomposed,  the  chlorine  of  the  solution 
is  absorbed  bj^  the  zinc,  the  negative  pole ;  while  the  hydrogen  and  the 
ammoniac  pass  to  the  positive  pole,  reducing  the  i)eroxide  of  manganese. 
According  to  the  inventor's  explanation,  "  the  peroxide  of  manganese 
mixed  with  carbon  being  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  the  system  may 
be  considered  as  a  single  fluid  element,  in  which  the  positive  pole  is  formed 
of  an  artificial  metal  having  a  great  affinity  for  hydrogen." 

3IAGNETO-ELECTRIC  BATTERY  OF  S.  HJORTH. 

This  invention  by  S.  Hjorth,  of  Copenhagen,  relates  to  improvements 
introduced  into  the  construction  of  magneto-electric  batteries,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  by  a  slow  motion  of  the  armatures  any  required  quantity  or 
intensity  of  electric  fluid. 

The  improved  battery  may  be  constnicted  of  different  circles  of  bar 
magnets,  set  partly  around  and  i)artly  above  each  other,  with  corre- 
sponding intermediate  armatures  moiuited  on  woodenor  other  suitable 
disks  on  a  central  shaft,  made  to  rotate  by  suitable  mechanism.^ 

When  quantity  of  the  electric  fluid  is  required,  the  currents  are  col- 
lected by  rings,  and  from  thence  pass  by  conductors  to  a  coniniutiitor 
mounte<l  at  the  ujiper  end  of  thecentr^il  shaft.  When  intensity  is  desired, 
the  conductors  may  be  connected  in  one  length  according  to  circiim- 
stances. 

The  armatures  are  provided  with  fiilse  poles,  the  dimensions  of  which 
correspond  with  those  of  a  certain  number  of  magnets  of  similar  jmlar- 
ity ;  say  for  instance  eight  or  nine  bars.  The  changes  of  polarity  in  the 
armatures  at  each  revolution  will  consequently  Ir»  equal  to^the  nnniWr 
of  these  armatures  multiplied  by  the  respective  series  of  magnets  of 
similar  polarity. 

The  iH)wer  deveioi)ed  being  in  ratio  with  the  number  of  changes  of 


1  Dmwinf^H  of  thin  iipparatun,  Biibniitt4Ml  with  thert'itort,  are  depotiited  in  the  librao* 
of  tin*  lK>partmeiit  of  Stut4?.— Editor. 
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polarity  produced  at  each  revolutiou,  lan  advantage  may  be  obtained  by 
the  application  of  equal  numbers  of  armatures  and  magnets.  This 
arrangement  is  composed  of  three  disks,  each  provided  with  ninety-six 
armatures,  corresponding  with  the  same  number  of  magnetic  bars,  so  that 
each  revolution  gives  rise  to  changes  of  polarity  equal  to 

96  X  96=9,216  x  3=27,648. 

The  armatures  are  coiled  with  wire  internally  and  externally.  The 
two  intermediate  circles  of  permanent  magnets  are  fixed  to  brass  rings. 

The  armature  wheel  or  disk  is  formed  of  hard  wood  or  other  suitable 
material,  and  is  provided  with  two  rings,  comi>osed  of  vertical  bars  over- 
lapping each  other,  in  which  the  armatures  are  geared. 

It  is  evident  that  the  concentric  series  of  magnets  and  armatures,  as 
also  the  number  of  these  elements,  may  be  increiised  or  decreased 
according  to  the  effect  to  be  produced.  In  all  cases,  the  armature  disks 
should  be  arranged  '^  step-ways,"  so  that  when  the  armatures  of  the  first 
series  have  completely  passed  between  the  magnets,  those  of  the  follow- 
ing series  reach  but  half  way,  and  those  of  the  third  series  only  com- 
mence to  be  drawn  in. between  the  magnets.  The  force  of  attraction 
being  thus  added  to  the  power  applied  to  the  central  shaft,  the  motion 
of  the  latter  is  necessarily  facilitated  by  increase  in  the  power  of  the 
magnets. 

The  form,  dimensions,  and  general  details  of  construction  of  the  appa- 
ratus above  described  may  be  varied  according  to  its  intended  application. 

LAI>I>'S  DYNAMO-ELECTEIO  APPABATUS. 

This  apparatus  is  not  in  the  catalogue,  but  was  exhibited  in  the  Eng- 
lish department. 
A  French  journalist  thus  enthusiastically  speaks  of  it : 
"In  the  judgment  of  all  competent  persons,  the  most  astonishing 
object  in  the  galleries  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  is  the  machine  o^Mr. 
Ladd,  constructor  of  physical  instruments,  of  London,  exhibited  under 
the  name  of  Dynamo-Electric  Apparatus.  Very  extraordinary  in  its 
principle,  in  its  construction,  and  in  its  action,  it  is  composed  essentially 
of  two  plates  of  soft  iron  about  two  feet  long,  one  foot  wide,  and  four 
inches  thick,  kept  at  a  distance  of  a  few  inches  from  each  other.  They 
are  both  of  .them  attached  by  their  ends  to  two  kinds  of  cylindrical  sur- 
iiaces,  also  of  soft  ii'on,  in  the  bosom  or  hollow  of  which  turn  two  arma- 
tures of  Siemen's  cylinders,  of  soft  iron,  grooved  upon  their  two  faces  and 
covered  according  to  their  length  by  insulated  copper  wire.  An  insu- 
lated copper  wire  sufl&ciently  large  surrounds  also  the  two  plates  in  com- 
pacted spirals  perpendicular  to  their  length,  and  going  from  one  plate  to 
the  other,  so  as  to  form  a  closed  circuit.  The  current  pervades  it  through 
a  commutator  designed  to  maintain  it  always  in  the  same  direction. 
The  second  armature,  on  the  contrary,  is  entirely  out  of  the  circuit  of 
the  first  armature  and  of  the  plates  of  soft  iron.  It  turns  simply  oppo- 
site the  second  poles  of  the  plates,  and  becomes  the  seat  of  an  induction 
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current  always  in  the  same  direction,  which,  conducted  by  the  wires  sol- 
dered to  the  two  poles,  goes  to  produce  outside  the  effects  of  light,  of 
heat,  of  motion,  of  affinity,  or  of  chemical  decom[>o8ition,  as  may  be 
desired. 

^^  It  is  perceived  that  in  itself  this  whole  mass  of  soft  iron,  of  copper 
wires,  without  steel,  without  magnets,  is  absolutely  inert.  How  can  life 
and  activity  be  given  to  it  f  By  providing  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  mag- 
netism, by  priming  it  magnetically.  It  is  sufficient  for  this  strictly  to 
place  properly  the  plates  by  putting  them  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  so 
that  the  terrestrial  magnetism  may  communicate  to  it  a  slight  magnet- 
ism. But  it  is  better  to  make  to  pass  once,  and  once  for  all,  through  the 
wire  which  surrounds  the  plates,  the  current  from  a  Daniels's,  Smee's,  or 
Bunsen's  batterj^',  which,  after  having  made  them  temporarily  electro- 
magnets, leaves  them,  the  circuit  being  broken,  with  a  Uttle  of  residual 
magnetism,  which  magnetism  for  the  future  (and  if  they  are  not  left  too 
long  to  themselves)  renders  them  always  ready  for  action,  or  to  create 
torrents  of  electricity  of  which  they  become  the  source.  We  have  thus 
passed  fijpm  absolute  inertia  to  static  or  powerful  activity.  Motion 
completes  all  the  rest.  It  is  sufficient,  in  fact,  to  turn  at  the  same  time 
the  two  armatures,  so  that  in  returning  constantly  upon  itself,  the  induc- 
tive current  engendered  at  first  by  the  residual  magnetism  incessantly 
increases  the  polarity  or  the  activity  of  the  plates,  which  have  become 
powerful  electro-magnets,  and  so  that  the  second  armature  becomes  the 
point  of  departure  of  an  electric  current  of  quantity  and  intensity  pro- 
portional to  the  rapidity  of  rotation  of  the  armatures,  or  to  the  force 
expended  by  the  operator.  With  the  machine  exhibited,  of  .which  we 
have  given  the  dimension  so  small,  the  exterior  current  is  equivalent  to 
that  of  twenty -five  or  thirty  Bunsen  elements. 

\^  It  supplies  a  Foucault  regulator  of  medium  size,  and  maintains  at  a 
white  heat  a  platinum  wire  of  more  than  a  yard  in  length  and  half  a 
millimeter  in  diameter.  Here  then  is  the  immediate  transformation, 
from  the  only  condition,  a  small  quantity  of  residual  magnetism,  by 
means  of  mechanical  motion,  first  of  iwwer,  next  of  electrical  effects, 
then  luminous,  calorific,  and  chemical,  &c.  Nothing  in  fact  is  more  sim- 
ple, more  eftective.  Nothing  also  is  more  grand,  more  unexi>ected,  more 
mysterious.  Mr.  Ladd  has  borrowed  from  Mr.  Wyld  his  plates,  leav- 
ing out  the  magneto-electrical  apparatus,  substituting  for  it  simply  the 
residual  magnetism  and  adding  a  second  armature,  which  is  the  new  ele- 
ment of  his  invention.  He  has  taken  from  Messrs.  Wheatstone  and 
Siemens  their  return  of  the  current  uiK)n  itself,  forcing  it  thus  to  increase 
itself,  constantly  multiplying  itself,  and  like  them  rejecting  tfte  batteiy, 
for  which  there  is  no  necessity.'' 

If  others  do  not  go  quite  so  far  as  this  earnest  French  writer  in  desig- 
nating the  apparatus  of  Mr.  La^ld  as  the  '^  most  astonishing  object''  in 
the  whole  Exposition,  they  will  certainlj'  agree  with  him  in  his  admirft- 
tion  of  the  effecU  of  this  beautiful  instrument,  and  in  his  designation  of 
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them  as  ^*  grand,  nnexpected,  and  mysterioos."  Mr.  Ladd  is  stated  to 
bare  borrowed  from  Messrs.  Wheatstone  and  Siemens  their  method  of 
eaosing  the  current  to  return  upon  itself. 

An  account  is  given  of  this  discover^'  from  the  pen  of  the  discoverer, 
th6  eminent  Dr.  Werner  Siemens,  of  Berlin,  who  seems  to  have  observed 
this  effect  and  utilized  it,  apparently  concurrently  with  Professor  Wheat- 
stone,  but  in  reality  a  little  before  him,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
letter  addressed  to  Professor  Morse : 

"  Berlin,  December  30,  l&67f 

'^Herewith  I  send  you  the  translation  of  my  communication  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Berlin.  I  have  had  it  done  in  London,  for  we 
are  very  weak  in  English  here.  As  you  see  by  the  date  of  the  commu- 
nication, the  publication  took  place  about  one  and  a  half  month  sooner 
than  my  brother's  and  Mr.  Wheatstone's  speech  in  London.  Already,  in 
November  of  last  year,  my  first  machine  was  in  working  and  made  known 
to  the  scientific  men  here.  Wheatstone  added  something  new  to  it. 
Ladd  has  the  merit  of  having  shown  a  larger  machine  than  that  in  opera- 
tion in  Paris.  I  had  not  enough  machine  power  in  the  Prussia©  depart- 
ment, and  on  that  account  did  not  take  a  very  large  machine  with  two  cyl- 
inders, like  Ladd's.  If  you  should  visit  Berlin  on  your  return  journey, 
(which  I  hox)e,)  I  can  show  you  this  maehine,  which  gives  a  briD  iant  electric 
light  and  produces  ten  cubic  centimeters  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas 
p^  second.  I  could  also  show  you  other  interesting  apparatus.  A  new 
mechanical  tachygrapher*  for  Morse  writing,  and  an  electric  diistance 
measurer.  This  would  be  especially  useful  to  steamships,  as  with  them 
we  can  measure  the  exact  distance  of  steamers,  light-houses,  coasts,  &c., 
while  in  motion." 

"  On  the  oonvebsion  op  mechanical  effect  into  electric  cub- 

BE5T  without   THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  PERMANENT  MAGNETS. — ^Wheu 

two  parallel  wires  forming  part  of  the  circuit  of  a  galvanic  battery  are 
approached  to  or  separated  from  each  other,  a  diminution  or  augmenta- 
tion of  the  strength  of  current  in  the  whole  circuit  is  observed,  accord- 
ing as  the  movement  is  in  the  direct  or  the  inverse  direction  of  the 
forces  which  the  currents  in  two  wires .  exercise  reciprocally  upon  each 
other. 

"  The  same  phenomenon  is  observable  stiU  more  remarkably  when  the 
poles  of  two  electro-magnets,  whose  wires  form  parts  of  the  same  galvanic 
circuit,  are  made  to  approach  or  recede  from  each  other.  If  the  direction 
of  the  current  in  one  of  the  wires  is  changed  at  the  moment  of  their 
greatest  or  least  distance,  as  is  the  case  in  all  electro-dynamic  rotating 
apparatus,  alasting  diminution  of  the  current  occurs  as  soon  as  the 
apparatus  is  put  into  motion.  This  diminution  of  the  current  of  the  bat- 
tery by  opposite  induction  current  it  is  which  renders  it  impossible  to 
employ  galvanic  electricity  successfully  as  a  motive  for  the  production  of 
mechanical  effects.  Suppose  ^uch  a  machine  to  be  turned  backward  by 
some  foreign  force,  it  is  evident  that  these  induction  currents  must  add 
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themselves  to  that  of  the  battery,  which  they  proportionally  strengthen; 
and  since  an  increase  of  this  circuit  current  is  necessarily  followed  by 
an  increase  of  magnetism  in  the  soft-iron  cores,  and  then  again  by  a 
further  corresponding  increase  of  currents,  and  so  on,  the  accumulation 
very  soon  reaches  a  point  at  which  the  galvanic  battery  may  be  removed 
from  the  circuit  without  occasioning  any  perceptible  diminution  in  the 
resulting  current.  The  moment  the  rotation  is  interruxited,  however, 
the  current  eea'ses  and  the  magnetism  vanishes.  Sufficient  magnetism 
remains,  nevertheless,  in  the  iron  to  cause  the  processof  accumulation  to 
recommence  from  the  moment  that  the  rotation  is  renewed.  It  is  only 
necessary,  therefore,  to  magnetize  the  iron  once  by  a  galvanic  current 
of  short  duration  in  order  to  render  it  forever  afterwards  capable  of  being 
recalled  into^action  by  simple  rotation. 

"  The  direction  of  the  current  depends  upon  the  polarization  of  the 
residuary  magnetism ;  and  it  can  only  be  changed  when,  by  means  of  a 
galvanic  current,  the  residuary  magnetism  of  the  iron  is  changed. 

"  The  eftocts  here  described  take  place  also  with  every  electro-mag- 
netic mmrhine  whose  movements  depend  upon  the  attraction  and  repul- 
sion of  elec'^ro-niagnets  whose  wires  form  a  single  circuit.  Neverthe- 
less, in  order  to  provide  apparatus  especially  for  showing  i>o werfully  the 
phenomena  of  the  dynamo  element,  a  particular  construction  is  found  to 
give  the  best  results.  The  wire  of  the  stationary  electro  magnet  must 
have  a  sufficient  magnetic  inertia,  so  that  the  strength  of  the  attained  mag- 
netism does  not  diminish  diuing  the  reversing  of  the  current  in  the  wire 
of  the  rotating  armature.  It  is  also  essential  that  the  armature  should 
be  so  constructed  that  during  its  rotation  the  opi)osite  polar  faces  of  the 
electro-magnet  should  be  always  magnetically  closed.  These  conditions 
are  best  fulfilled  by  the  employment  of  the  band  form  of  armature  pro- 
posiHl  by  me  some  years  ago,  and  which  has  since  then  come  very  gen- 
erally into  use.  The  armature  in  question  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  soft 
iron  rotating  upon  its  axis.  It  carries  an  insulated  wire  wound  in  two  deep 
longitudinal  grooves,  one  in  each  side.  The  poles  of  a  battery  of  per- 
manent magnets,  or,  in  this  case,  those  of  the  stationary  eliHJtro-magnet, 
are  cut  out  so  as  to  let  the  armature  rotate  with  the  least  possible  space 
l)etween  them. 

*'  By  means  of  a  machine  constructed  ui>on  this  principle,  if  the  pro- 
I)ortions  of  the  various  component  parts  are  justly  determined  and  the 
commiAator  pi*operly  placed,  and  a  sufficient  velocity  of  rotation  given 
to  the  barrt»l  armature,  a  current  may  be  produced  in  the  wire  which  is 
so- intense  thait  it  develops  heat  enough  U>  burn  the  covering  with  which 
the  wire  is  insulateci  This  accident,  however,  can  be  avoided,  when  the 
machine  is  reipiired  to  be  kept  in  constant  action,  by  the  introduction 
of  resistance's  or  by  mmlerating  the  velocity  of  rotation. 

"Magneto-ele<^tro  inductors  do  not  increase  in  iwwer  proiwrtionally 
with  an  increase*  of  dimension,  whereas  wi^Ji  the  machine  in  question  the 
reverse  is  the  case.    The  reason  of  this  is  that  in  {lermauent  magnets  the 
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magnetism  increases  in  a  very  small  i:3,tio  to  the  weight  of  metal  of  which 
they  are  made,  and  that  with  a  battery  of  permanent  magnets  it  is  im- 
possible to  ci)neentrat.e  their  action  npon  a  limited  surface  without  their 
mataally  diminishing  their  strength  to  a  very  material  extent.  X)n  this 
account  steel  magnets  are  not  well  adapted  for  employment  in  magnet 
inductors  which  are  required  to  produce  very  strong  currents.  It  is 
tnie  that  such  machines  have  been  made  with  permanent  magnets, 
which  have  given  an  intense  electric  light,  but,  in  order  to  attain  this, 
they  were  required  to  be  of  colossal  dimensions,  and  were  correspond- 
ingly exi>en8ive-  In  addition  to  this,  the  magnets  lost  very  soon  the 
major  part  of  their  magnetism,  and  the  machine  therefore  its  force. 

**  Jlr.  Wyld,  of  Birmingham,  has  lately  constructed  a  machine  for  the 
production  of  powerful  magneto-electric  currents,  whose  capability  he 
has  increased  by  the  employment  of  two  barrel  inductors  of  my  con- 
!$traction,  as  described  above.  In  the  larger  of  the  two  he  has  substi- 
tuted an  electro-magnet  forthebattery  of  permanent  magnets,  setting  it 
in  action  by  the  current  of  the  smaller  one,  and  as  the  electro-magnet 
becomes  more  strongly  magnetic  than  permanent  magnets  tould,  the 
resulting  current  is  correspondingly  stronger. 

"It  is  easily  seen  that  Wyld  has,  by  this  construction,  considerably 
obviated  the  difficulties  found  in  enii)loying  steel  magnets.  But  inde- 
pendently of  the  inconvenience  attending  the  use  of  two  inductors,  his 
apparatus  has  still  the  disadvantage  that  it  is  directly  dependent  upon 
the  gteel  magnets  of  the  first  inductor  for  the  efficiency  of  its  opera- 
tions." 

SULPHATE  OP  MAGNESIA   BATTERY. 

A  new  battery  is  described  by  Mr.  McGowan,  general  superintendent 
of  telegraphs  in  Victoria,  Australia,  as  producing  an  economy  over  the 
sulphate  of  copper  battery,  used  for  the  local  battery  to  work  the  regis- 
ter. 

This  form  is  known  as  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  battery,  and  has  been 
patented.  "  The  containing  cell  is  of  more  than  ordinary  large  dimen- 
sions ;  the  negative  and  positive  elements  are  copper  and  zinc,  cylindri- 
cal in  form,  and  the  exciting  fluids  are,  1,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  in  the 
fonn  of  a  nearly  saturated  solution ;  2,  sulx)hate  of  copper  in  broken 
CTj-fitals.  Tlie  former  surrounding  the  metals  in  the  containing  vessel ; 
the  latter,  in  partial  solution,  admitted  through  a  perforation  at  the 
extremity  of  a  conical  glass  receiver  placed  within  the  interior  cylin- 
der.'^ 

CONDUCTOES,  CABLES,  ETC. 

SUBMABINE   TELEGRAPH   CABLES. 

In  consequence  of  the  success  which  has  attended  the  use  of  subma- 
rine telegraph  cables,  and  especially  the  great  success  of  the  Atlantic 
<^ble  enterprise,  the  attention  of  the  skillful  has  of  late  been  turned  to 
the  importance  of  improving  and  perfecting  them. 
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« 

There  were  many  electrical  experiments  made  with  submarine  con- 
dactors  for  various  scientific  purposes  previous  to  their  application  to 
telegraphy.  • 

It  is  believed  that  the  first  submarine  telegraph  line  was  laid  and  ope- 
rated in  New  York  harbor  by  Morse,  in  October,  1842.  Although 
destroyed  early  after  its  submersion^ by  the  anchor  of  a  vessel  getting 
under  way*,  it  was  not  destroyed  until  the  fact  of  its  abililij^  to  transmit 
Sispatches  was  fully  demonstrated.  The  gold  medal  of  the  American 
Institute  was  bestowed  for  this  success. 

Since  that  date  the  skill  of  European,  e8i)ecially  of  English,  French, 
and  Prussian  savans,  has  succeeded  not  only  in  improving  the  constrnc- 
tion  of  submarine  cables,  but  in  extending  them  in  various  directions 
from  the  United  Kingdom  across  rivers,  straits,  and  channels,  and  through 
seas,  until  the  islands  and  continents  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  are  to 
a  great  extent  telegraphically  united,  and  the  great  enterprise  of  the  day, 
the  Atlantic  telegraph,  through  the  skill  and  perseverance  and  capital 
of  English  and  Americans,  ha«  been  the  overcoming  of  the  apparently 
insurmountable  obstacle  of  an  ocean  deemed  until  recently  unfathom- 
able. It  is  unnecessarv  here  more  than  to  allude  to  this  well-known 
enterprise,  since  the  exhaustive  history  of  it  is  familiar  to  all  who  have 
read  the  history  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  in  the  graphic  pages  of  Doctor 
Russell  and  the  Reverend  Henry  Field. 

» 

C03IP0UND  TELEGBAPH  WIBE. 

As  directly  connected  with  the  improvement  of  submarine  cables, 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  "comix)und  telegraph  wire,'*  the  invention  of 
Moses  G.  Farmer,  esq.,  of  Boston,  who  exhibited  the  thermo  electric 
battery,  already  described,  page  52. 

Mr.  Farmer,  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Morse,  dated  Boston,  July  20, 
1868,  thus  describes  this  valuable  improvement,  and  the  te^ts  to  which 
it  has  been  subjected : 

"I  sent  to  you,  a  little  time  since,  a  pamphlet  relating  to  our  new  com- 
pound telegraph  wir(»,  composed  of  a  steel  core  and  a  copiwr  covering, 
the  whole  coated  with  an  alloy,  principally  tin,  for  preser\'ative  purposes. 
You  will  take  in  at  a  glan(*e  the  numerous  advantages  of  this  wire. 

"As  has  been  most  ftiUy  shown  by  Tliomson's  reseiirches,  and  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  working  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  the  speed  at  which 
a  line  can  he  worked  is  directly  as  its  conductivity^  and  inversely  as  its 
electro-static  cai)acity.  The  distance,  also,  which  can  bo  reached  is 
dire<*tly  as  the  conductivity,  and  as  the  degree  of  insulation.  Anythinjr? 
therefore,  which  improves  the  conducti\ity,  or  diminishes  the  static 
capacity,  or  inciva^'s  the  insulation,  is  a  benefit. 

"  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  comparative  conductivity,  stn»ngth, 
and  si)e<»ific  weight  of  iron,  steel,  and  copi)er.  I  have  ciireftilly  measimnl 
and  reconled  one  or  all  of  these  elements  for  more  than  fifty  sjimples  in 
common  use.  I  find  upon  an  average  that  from  two  and  three-quarters 
to  tliree  miles  of  common  telegraph  iron  wire  would  break  of  its  own 
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weight  if  snsjiended  vertically ;  about  one  mile  and  three-quarters  of 
copper,  and  about  seven  and  a  half  miles  of  the  steel  which  we  use.  I 
copy  my  coefficients: 

Steel,  7.47  V     ^^pj^ 

Galvanized  iron,  2.91  I     C  ^  1 
Copper,  1.72  3 

"Now,  for  weight  per  mile,  take  the  diameter  of  the  wire  •in*  inches, 
and  multiply  its  square  by — 

For  steel,     13373.^ 
*  For  iron,      13800.  I     (  ^  ) 
For  copper,  15400.  \     ^'^  -^  ' 
"The  result  will  be  the  weight  per  mile,  6280  feet. 
"Now,  for  conductivity,  assume  as  unity  a  round  wire  of  chemically 
pure  copi^er,  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  it  would  weigh  thirty- 
nine  and  one-ninth  pounds  per  mile.    I  will  copy  my  latest  coefficients, 
which,  if  multiplied  by  the  weight  per  mile,  will  give  the  actual  con- 
ductivity in  terms  of  the  unit  above  assumed,  viz : 


(0 


For  steel,  ,00262. 

For  copper,  .02045. 

For  galyanized  iron,  .00355. 

"The  coefficient  for  copper,  .02045,  is  one  for  commercial  copper,  which 

I  used  in  making  up  the  tables  in  the  p.imphlet  referred  to.    We  now 

use  a  copper,  for  which  the  proper  coefficient  is  .02301,  or  ninety  per 

cent,  of  pure  copper,  (which  would  be  .02556.) 

"The  resistance  of  5280  feet  of  pure  copper  wire,  weighing  39.11 
pounds,  would  be  about  21.3  B.  A.  units. 

*']N^ow,  with  the  help  of  these  coefficients,  let  us  examine  two  or  three 
wires.  No.  8  iron  wire  weighs  three  hundred  and  seventy-five,  pounds 
per  mile.  ( Vide  Shafi&ier,  L.  Clark,  M.  G.  Farmer.)  Hence  its  tensile 
strength,  or  the  weight  which  would 'break  a  short* length  of  it,  would  be 
1=2.9x375=1087  pounds,  and  its  conductivity  would  be  C=.00355x 
375=1.331— Farmer's  latest ;  (C=1.298,  L.  Clark.)  This  refers  to  ordinary 
galvanized  iron  wire,  at  about  ten  or  ten  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  and 
not  Washburn's  best  at  fourteen  cents. 
"Now*  take  fifty-six  pounds  per  mile  of  steel : 

Its  T=7.47x  56=418. 
Its  C=.00262x56=.1467. 
"Take,  now,  fifty-six  pounds  of  copper  per  mile,  and  we  have : 

ItsT=1.72       x56=      96. 
ItsC=  .02045x56=1.145. 
Or  its  0=  .02301x56=1.288. 
"Now  the  combined  strength  of  the  two  would  be — 

T  steel  +  T  copper  ==  T  compound. 
418+96=514  pounds. 
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"And  the  combined  conductivity  would  be — 

C.  steel  +  C.  copper  =  C.  compound. 
.146+1.145=1.291. 

"Or,  as  we  now  make  it — 

.146+1.288=1.434. 

"Thus  we  have  a  compound  wire^weighing  one  hundred  and  twelve 
I)ound8  per  mile,  having  a  conductivity  of  from  1.291  to  1.434,  acoonlini; 
to  the  copp(»r  used,  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  average  No.  S 
galvanized  iron  wire,  (1.298  to  1.331,)  which  compoimd  wire  will  re<|uire 
f  1^=4.58,  or  four  and  a  half  miles,  to  be  susi>ended  vertically ^o  bi'eak  of 
its  own  weight,  being  more  than  fifty  i)er  e^nt.  stronger  than  iron  wire  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  which  it  has  to  sustain.  Hence  it  can  proba- 
bly be  put  up  with  fewer  poles  per  mile,  thus  incre^asing  the  degree  of 
insulation. 

"I  will  here  insert  two  tables : 

Oalvanized  iron  wire. 


Poato. 

Sag. 
1 

Ti 

C 

T 

r         Ti 

38    

144.3 

1.136 
1.136 
1.136 

928   : 
92H 

320      . 155 

38 

9 
3 

72.2 

48.1 

320       .  JHT 

38 

320     .(sa 

Cmnpomid  wire. 

23 

1 

2 
3 

140  ' 
70  ! 
47 

1.331 
1.331 
1.331 

514 
514  ' 
514 

112  , 
112  , 
112 

.2W 

33 

.136 

29 

.091 

"  So  that  with  twenty-three  i>osts  per  mile,  insteml  of  thirty-eiglit,  the 
insuhition  woidd  be  33— 23-^23=j^j;^jy=  sixty-five  per  cent,  better,  and 
with  a  sag  of  two  feet,  the  strain  on  the  wire  at  the  insuhitor  would  l>e 
only  about  one-siiventhof  that  required  to  breaka  short  length  of  the  win* ; 
and  with  a  sjigof  only  one  foot,  the  strain  wouhl  be  less  than  one-third  of 
its  ultimate  strength.  Tlie  uniformity  and  homogeneity  of  the  st<H»l  Hin- 
der it  less  likely  to  break  from  flaws,  (and  the  short  experience  which  we 
have  had  with  it  shows  this.)  The  saving  of  cost  i)er  transportation  is 
evident  at  a  glance.  . 

"Now  let  us  look  at  a  larger  wire.  Suppose  187  pounds  per  mih»  of 
8t(»el  and  IHS  pounds  i)er  mile  of  copper  equal  375  ]K)unds  jH»r  mile, 
(ssune  weight  as  a  No.  8  galvanized  iron,  which  has  a  tensile  stivngth  of 
1087,)  and  a  c<mductivity  of  1.331  (at  best  average :) 


Staol  

Copper 

Sumiaarj. 


I 


187 
188 


C 


TI 

r 


1397 
321» 


375 


172U       4.814 


.  490     r  *^ 

4.  Hi       1^ 

'T5 
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"Here  we  have  an  increase  over  No.  8  of  1720— 10874-1087=^5^^,  or 
fifty-eight  per  cent,  in  tensile  strength,  an  increase  of  4.814— 1.331 -r  1.331 
=261  per  cente;  or,  in  other  words,  we  could  reach  three  and  a  half  times 
as  fer  with  the  compound  wire  as  with  the  iron  of  equal  weight  per  mile, 
while  the  insulation  could  be  improved  by  the  use  of  fewer  poles  per 
mile,  this  wire  being  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  the  stronger." 

Table  shaming  the  relative  weighty  strength^  and  condtictlriti/  of  the  com- 
pound and  other  mires. 


* 

1 

T 

C       '0 

,(jye. 

1 

T»bl«No.  I 

375 

1091 

1.331 

1 

TiiUe  No.  3 : 

Steel 

187 
188 

1397 
325 

.490 
4.:)24 

CopDer .- - - 

Compoand  .- 

375 

1722 

4.814 

3.61 

Tibl«No.3: 

Steel 

119 
119 

889 
205 

.311 
2.737 

Copper. 

Compound. 

238 

1094 

3.048 

2.29 

TableNoi4: 

SteoL  ..-..' '  

52 
52 

388 
89 

.136 
1.196 

Copper.  -•.... • •• 

Coopoand. 

1()4 

477 

1.332 

1 

TifckXo.5: 

Steel -. 

78 
297 

583 
511 

.204 

Copper. -. 

v^yyvt .......... ...........a     ....................................... 

Compound 

375 

1094       7. 035 

5.28 

TibleKo.6: 

Steel 

357 
18 

2768 
31 

.935 
.414 

Componnd 

375 

2799       1. 349 

1 

TaWe  Na  7 : 

Steel 

136 
43 

• 

1016 
74 

.356 
.989 

Compoand - 

179 

1090 

1  ru't 

I 

'^    1    

Table  No.  8: 

Steel .' 

56 
56 

418 
96 

.147 
1.288 

• 

Compound .......................................................... 

112 

514 

1.435 

1.07 

SxpUjMtumcf  ColumnM.—lti,  (y\  weight  per  mile;   Sd,  (T)    tensile  strength;  3d,  (C)    conductivity; 
4tb,  r^~- j  condactlTitj  eompared  with  common  No.  8  galyanized  wire. 

Table  No.  1  contains  the  elements  for  the  average  of  No.  8  galvanized  iron  telegraph  wire ;  table  No.  2, 
^^povnd  wire  of  equal  weight ;  table  No.  3,  compound  wire  of  equal  tensile  strength  ;  table  No.  4,  oom- 
P^^vad  wire  of  equal  conductivity ;  table  No.  5,  compound  wire  of  equal  weight  and  tensile  strength ;  table 
^  6.  compound  wire  of  equal  weight  and  conductivity ;  table  No.  7,  compound  wire  of  equal  tensile 
'^'^eagth  and  conductivity ;  table  No.  8,  compound  wire,  our  ordinary  equivalent  of  No.  8  galvanised  iron 
*ire,  raeh  as  costs  ten  to  eleven  cents  per  mile  at  present 
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The  improvement  of  Mr.  FanneT  in  the  construction  of  telegraph  wire 
is  considered  of  so  much  importance  as  to  warrant  the  insertion  here  of 
a  more  detailed  specification  of  its  advantages;  and  in  view  of  the  obsta- 
cles encountered  in  the  construction  of  lines  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  to 
which  the  energetic  director  of  Turkish  telegraphs  alludes  in  his  letter 
to  the  United  States  minister  resident  in  Constantinople,  inserted  in 
Chapter  VI,  (obstacles  occasioned  by  the  accumulation  of  ice  ujwn  the 
wires  in  certain  loc^ilities,)  we  specially  commend  the  fact  that  the  com. 
pound  wire  seems  specially  adapted  to  obviate  these  difficulties : 

"There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  this  and  other  countries^ to  employ 
larger  wire  for  telegraph  purposes,  in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  conduct- 
ing capacity. 

"Notwithstanding  the  many  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of  large 
telegra))h  wire,  No.  4  has  been  adopted  on  imxK)rtant  lines  and  for  long 
circuits,  in  England,  Russia,  and  other  countries,  solely  for  its  superior 
condu('ti\ity;  and  it  is  well  understood  by  telegraphers  in  general,  that 
for  the  rai)id  and  successful  operations  of  the  circuits,  much  dei>end8 
upon  this  element.  Esi)eciallyis  this  the  case  in  wet  weather  and  upon 
long  lines. 

"Under  certain  conditions  of  the'lines,  consequent  upon  wet  weather, 
superior  conductivity  will  accomplish  that  which  increased  battery  power 
utterly  fails  to  do;  and  rei)eaters  at  intermediate  offices,  with  their  ne- 
cessary main  batteries,  accomplish  but  imperfectly  and  unsatisfactorily, 
as  a  general  rule,  and  in  many  cases  fail  to  do  altogether. 

"Pure  copper  wire,  having  a  conductijig  capjicity  of  nearly  seven  times 
that  of  galvanized  iron  wire,  has,  of  course,  a  great  advantage  in  thi8 
resiwct  for  telegraph  purposes.  Its  use,  however,  has  been  iirevente<l 
in  consecpience  of  lack  of  sufficient  strength  to  sustain  itself. 

"In  the  American  compound  telegraph  wire  this  yitsii  objection  to  the 
employment  of  copper  alone  for  this  ijurpose  is  obviated,  and  a  conduc- 
tivity and  relative  strength,  sui)erior  to  that  of  galvanized  iron,  are 
combined  in  {( lighter  wire. 

"The  composite  parts  of  this  wire  are  steel  and  copper,  the  steel  form- 
ing the  core,  and  serving  mainly  for  strength,  while  the  copper  serves 
more  esiKJcially  as  a  suiMirior  conductor. 

"  In  rt»ganl  to  relative  strength  it  is  well  known  that  the  breaks  in 
ordinary  galvanized  telegraph  wire,  occasioned  by  accumulations  of  ice 
and  snow,  and  from  other  causes,  occur  at  weak  points,  or  at/  imperfec- 
tions which  are  caused  by  flaws  existing  in  the  iron  before  galvanizing, 
as  well  as  from  the  ejects  of  that  process. 

"  We  therefore  claim  that  our  comimund  wire,  even  with  a  relative 
strength  no  greater,  theoretically,  than  that  of  a  galvanized  iron  wire, 
will  l)e  much  less  liable  to  breakage  from  these  causes,  in  consequence 
of  the  uniftirmity  of  strength  in  the  steel  core,  while,  in  fai»t,  the  relative 
strength  itself,  of  the  comi)ound  wire,  is  very  much  the  better  of  the 
two.    (See  table  beyond.) 
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"Steel  wires,  of  sizes  varying  from  No.  12  to  No.  16,  stretched  from 
pole  to  pole,  across  streams  from  one-quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  width,  in  the  United  States,  which  have  withstood  the  accumulations 
iff  ice  and  sleet  for  years,  are  good  illustrations  in  this  connection.  One 
.s|iecial  instance  may  be  cited  of  a  No.  16  steel  wire,  between  fourteen 
hundred  and  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  length,  which  has  been  in  operation 
across  the  Kennebec  River,  in  Maine,  for  the  past  eight  years;  and  which, 
we  are  informed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  line,  has  parted  twice  only 
(luring  that  period — ^in  each  case  having  been  untwisted  at  a  joint  by 
tlie  ^rreat  strain  upon  it  caused  by  an  immense  accumulation  of  ice,  the  , 
wire  itself  remaining  intact. 

"The  advantages  of  increased  conductivity  and  strength  having  been  . 
briefly  set  forth,  there  are  other  practical  advantages  to  be  gained  in  the 
nse  of  the  American  compound  telegraph  wire,  to  which  we  would 
rtspeetfdlly  call  the  attention  of  contractors  and  telegraph  companies. 

"Large  wire  is  used  only  because  of  its  superior  conductivity;  and  it 
is  obvious  that  a  light  wire  is  preferable  in  handling  and  stringing,  which 
can  be  done  with  less  labor. 

"Also,  maintaining  a  superior  conductivity  and  relative  strength,  the 
liglitness  of  this  wire  will,  admit  of  an  average  of  at  least  ten  poles  to 
the  mile  less  than  would  be  otherwise  necessary. 

''This  reduction  in  the  number  of  poles  per  mile  will  not  only  conduce 
to  €<Dnomy  in  construction,  but  it  will  effect  a  decrease  of  twenty-flve 
jier  cent,  or  more  in  escape  of  the  electric  current. 

"In  stringing  over  the  tops  of  buildings,  stretches  may  be  safely  made 
double  the  length  of  those  taken  witK  the  ordinary  telegraph  wire,  and 
yet  with  less  strain  upon  the  insulators. 

"Another  point  in  its  favor  is  the  imperishable  nature  of  copper, 
which,  in  this  wire,  is  the  exposed  metal;  the  zinc  coating  of  the  gal- 
\'anized  iron  being  deteriorated  near  the  sea,  and  from  the  effect  of  gases, 
&c.,  from  chimneys,  while  copper  will  remain,  under  such  conditions, 
unimpaired.  In  fact,  under  all  circumstances,  the  durability  of  the  com 
pound  wire  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  galvanized  wire  in  general 
use. 

"In  jthe  construction  of  lines  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
expense  of  transportation  o^telegraj)h  wire  from  the  manufactory  to  its 
destination  is  an  item  of  considerable  magnitude.  By  reference  to  the 
a<)eompauytng  table  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  with  the  same  or  a  much 
greater  conductivity,  as  compared  with  galvanized  iron,  the  compound 
wire  weighs  very  materially  less,  with  no  disadvantage  whatever  arising 
from  its  lightness.  ' 

"Referring  again  to  ^conductivity,'  which  has  been  the  chief  object- 
ive point  in  the  production  of  this  wire,  it  will  be  observ^ed  that  this  ele- 
ment may  be  largely  increased  without  sacrificing  strength,  and  without 
recourse  to  an  unwieldy  and  cumbersome  medium  for  conduction. 

"Increased  conductivity  admits  of  a  reduction  in  battery  power,  with 
5t 
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a  consequent  decrease  in  the  e8cai)e  of  electricity.  Long  circuits  are 
worked  with  greater  facility,  and  the  rains  and  the  fogs  lose  their  time- 
honored  power  to  pi'event  the  passage  of  the  electric  current  where  it 
should  properly  flow. 

Xo.  L — Commercial  table  showing  the  absolute  and  relative  strength  and  con- 
ductivity of  the  compound  unres. 


GALVANIZED  IRON  WIRE. 

COMPOUND  STEEL  AND  COPPER  WIRE. 

Size. 

Weight  per 
mile. 

ReUtlTe 
streDgih. 

Condae- 
tlvlty. 

Condae* 
tivily. 

Relatlre 
•trength. 

Weight  per  Sizai  of 
mile.          Mteel. 

1 

Size  of 
oompound. 

12 

161 

2.9 

.53 

.53 

5.5 

62 

16  r 

11 

206 

2.9 

.69 

.69 

5.1 

TO 

IS- 

10 

263 

2.9 

.87 

.87 

4.7 

79 

IS  f 

9 

313 

2.9 

1.03 

1.03 

4.9 

99 

14 

8 

375 

8.9 

1.29 

1.29 

4.6 

112 

14  + 

7 

449 

2.9 

1.48 

1.48 

4.4 

121 

16 

13- 

6 

925 

2.9 

1.73 

1.73 

4.5 

147 

15 

12- 

5 

610 

2.9 

2.02 

■        2.02 

4.3 

161 

15 

12 

4 

720 

2.9 

2.38 

2.38 

4.0 

179 

15 

12^ 

3 

835 

2.9 

2.76 

2.76 

4.2 

216 

14 

n- 

8 

909 

2.9 

a20 

3.20 

3.9 

238 

14 

IH 

1 

1121 

2.9 

3.71 

3.71 

3.8 

263 

14 

10- 
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size. 


4 
6 
8 
9 
10 


Size. 


4 

6 

8 

9 

10 

19 


OALYANIZED  IRON  WIRE. 


Relative 
atrength. 


2.9 
2.9 
2.9 
2.9 
2.9 


Weight  per 
mi   . 


790 
585 
375 
313 
262 


Condnctivity. 


8.38 

L73 

1.29 

1.03 

.87 


COMPOUND  WIRE. 


Cooduetivity. 


2.65 
1.86 
1.35 
1.12 
.95 


Weight  per 

ReUtiva 

mile. 

ztrength. 

196 

^ 

139 

101 

83 

71 
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GALVANIZED  IRON  WIRE. 


Relative 
•tr(*ngth. 

2.9 
8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
3.9 
8.9 


Weight  per 
mile. 


720 
525 
375 
313 
262 
161 


Condnctivity. 

2.38 
1.73 
1.29 
1.03 

.87 

.53 


COMPOUND  \VIRE. 


Size. 


Il- 
ia- 

15 
IS- 


Condttctivlty. 

2.65 
1.86 
1.35 
1.12 

.95 

.60 


Weight  per 
mile. 


857 
181 
131 
IW 
9S 
58 


RelatlTa 
strength. 


Si  If 


1 

5 

10- 

5 

IS 

5 

13- 

5 

H» 

5 

M- 

5 

If 
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Special  table  Xo.  IV. 


GALVANIZED  IRON  WIRX. 

CO.MPOUND  WIRE. 

Sixe. 

1 

RrJatlre 
strength. 

Weight  per 
mile. 

CondactiTity. 

CondactiTity. 

Weight  per 
mile. 

Relative 
slrengtb. 

Size. 

4 

6 

e 

9 

2.9 
2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

• 

720 
525 
375 
313 

2.38 
1.73 
1.29 
1.03 

2.65 
1.86 
1.35 
1.12 

160 

112 

81 

67 

3 
3 
3 
3 

12 
14+ 
15 
.     16+ 

"Tbe  term  relative  strength,  used  in  the  preceding  tables,  denotes  the 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  strain  which  would  break  the  wire  by 
its  weight  per  mile. 

"The  gauge  here  used  is  that  emj^loyed  by  Washburn  and  other  tele- 
graph-wire makers. 

"Table  I  compares  several  sizes  of  galvanized  iron  wire  with  the 
American  compound  telegraph  wire  of  equal  conductivity  and  a  relative 
strength  from  thirty*  to  ninety  per  cent,  greater,  showing  that  the  com- 
pound wire  need  have  only  about  one-third  the  weight  of  galvanized 
iron  wire  to  be  relatively  stronger,  and  at  the  same  time  to  possess  equal 
or  greater  conductivity. 

"It  is  evident  why  this  should  be  so,  since  the  best  commercial  cop- 
per possesses  more  than  six  times  the  average  conducting  capacity  of 
|!alvanized  iron  wire;  and  the  steel  which  enters  into  the  compound 
^  has  nearly  three  times  the  tensile  strength  of  galvanized  iron  wire  of 
equal  size. 

"The  relative  strength  of  the  steel  which  is  used  in  the  American 
compound  telegraph  wire  averages  7.47 ;  that  of  the  copper,  1.72 ;  while 
the  average  relative  strength  of  galvanized  iron  wire,  as  found  by  testing 
various  samples  of  the  best  in  the  market,  is  only  2.9. 

"Hence  it  is  clearly  evident  that,  by  varying  the  projiortions  of  steel 
and  copi)er  in  the  compound  wire,  any  desired  relative  strength  can  be 
given  between  the  limits  of  1.72  and  7.47 ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  any 
desired  conductivity  can  be  had  along  with  it. 

"  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  a  high  relative  strength  is  more  costly 
than  a  low  one,  for  the  reason  that  steel  possesses  a  less  specific  conduc- 
tivity than  copper,  and  this  difference  of  conducti^ity  is  greater  than  the 
<iifference  of  cost. 

"  But,  in  the  constniction  of  lines  of  telegraph,  while  an  increased 
relative  strength  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  wire  used,  it,  on  the  other  hand^ 
effects  a  sa\ang  in  the  number  of  poles  and  insulators  required,  thus 
Mlucing  the  total  cost  of  material  and  its  transportation,  which  is  often 
of  freat  impoiiance ;  therefore  increased  relative  strength  is,  on  the 
^hole,  more  economical. 

*' Table  II  shows  wires  of  different  conductivities,  all  possessing  a  rela- 
tive strength  of  four. 
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"  In  table  III  the  wires  all  show  a  relative  strength  of  five,  while 

"Tabfe  IV  shows  wires  with  a  relative  strength  of  only  three,  which  is 
at  least  three  per  cent,  better  than  the  average  of  telegraph  A\ire,  and 
the  strength  of  the  larger  sizes  is  certainly  ample.  From  this  table  it 
appears  that  we  can  get  the  conductivity  of  a  No.  8  galvanized  iron  wire. 
by  using  a  compound  wire  weighing  only  eighty  pounds  per  mile.  Such 
a  wire  woidd  be  handled  with  the  greatest  ease,  as  a  man  could  readily 
carry  a  mile  or  more  upon  his  back.  » 

"  By  using  either  of  the  two  larger  sizes  sho  wn  in  this  table,  all  the 
advantages  of  a  heavy  iron  wire,  which  would  weigh  from  five  hundred 
to  seven  hundred  pounds  per  mile,  can  be  secured  by  a  comiwund  win* 
weighing  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  per  mile. 

"  Other  sizes  than  these  in  the  above  tables  can  be  made  possessing 
intermediate  or  greater  relative  strength  and  of  any  desirable  conduc- 
tivity. 

"  The  foregoing  tables  are  based  on  the  employment  of  a  copper  which 
shall  possess  seventy -eight  one-hundred  ths  of  the  conductivity  of  a  chemi- 
cally pure  copper  wire. 

"The  standard  unit  of  conductivity  here  employed  is  that  of  a  round 
copi)er  wire  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  chemically  pure,  and 
one  foot  in  length. 

"  In  making  up  th^  coefficients  of  tensile  strength,  conductivity,  and 
weight  i>er  mile  of  galvanized  iron  wire,  for  comparison  with  the  com- 
lK)und,  as  per  tables,  carefid  tests  were  made  and  an  average  taken  from 
several  samples,  including  some  of  the  best  qualities  found  in  the  mar- 
ket.'' 

At  the  risk  of  some  repetition  the  following  observations  upon  con- 
ductors and  insulation  are  extracted  from  a  more  recent  publication  by 
the  American  Compound  Telegraph  Wire  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Moses 
G.  Farmer  is  the  consulting  electrician :        • 

"The  method  most  commonly  in  use  now,  and  always  likely  to  l)e,  for 
the  construction  of  lines  of  telegraph,  is  to  stretch  a  line  of  wire  in  the 
air  from  one  pole  to  another,  attaching  it  to  the  pole  by  the  intervention 
of  an  insulator,  connecting  each  end  of  the  circuit  with  the  ground.  The 
reason  we  use  an  insulator  is  that  we  wish  to  transmit  as  much  as  i>os- 
sible  of  the  current  to  the  far  end  of  the  line  before  it  enters  the  ground. 

"Now,  as  a  current  of  ekH?tricity  divides  itself  into  as  many  bninches 
as  there  are  paths  open  for  it  to  travel  in,  and  since  the  proiH>rtion  of  the 
whole  current  flowing  in  any  particular  path  depends  on  the  conductivity 
of  that  particular  path,  in  companson  with  the  sum  of  the  conductivities 
of  all  the  paths,  we  wish  to  diminish  the  number  and  value  of  the  ]>aths 
of  escai>e  down  the  several  x>osts  which  supiwrt  the  line. 

"To  maintain  a  current  of  electricity  in  a  line  of  telegraph  we  emidoy 
some  form  of  galvanic  battery.  Those  most  generally  used  are  the  drove 
nitric  acid  and  the  Daniel's  siUphate  of  copper  battery.  About  five  of 
the  latter  are  Cfiuivalent  to  thi-ee  of  the  former  in  ability  to  work  a  lonjr 
line.  * 
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*•  Since,  however  good  the  insulator  may  be,  some  small  portion  of  the 
earreiit  escapes  from  the  line,  over  it,  down  the  post  to  the  ground,  it  is 
manifest  that  if  the  line  be  long,  the  posts  many,  and  the  insulators  very 
poor,  a  small  portion  only  of  the  entering  current  may  reach  the  far  end 
of  the  Une. 

"The  law  which  governs  this  may  be  thus  enunciated.  If  the  current 
upon  the  line  near  the  battery  be  called  the  entering  current,  and  that 
Ti\H)n  the  distant  end  near  where  it  enters  the  ground  be  called  the  arriv- 
ing current,  then  the  distance  to  which  any  stated  fraction  of  the  enter- 
ing: corrent  will  reach  is  proportioned  directly  to  the  square  root  of  the 
conductivity  of  the  wires,  to  the  square  root  of  the  insulating  power  of 
the  insulator,  and  inversely  to  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  poles  per 
mi]^  used.  It  is  customary,  of  late,  to  compare  the  resistance  of  differ- 
ent wires  with  one  another,  by  referring  them  to  the  standard  adopted  by 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

'^This  unit  is  sometimes  called  an  ohm,  or  an  ohmad,  a  name  given  in 
honor  of  Dr.  G.  S.  Ohm,  who  so  fully  developed  the  laws  which  govern 
the  distribution  and  action  of  a  galvanic  current ;  an  unit  a  million  times 
larger  than  this,  and  called  a  megohm,  is  used  to  compare  the  resistance 
of  insulators. 

'•A  round  wire  of  pure  copper,  one- twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  nearly g'epresents  this  unit  of 
resistance ;  a  nearer  representation  of  it  is  a  round  wire  one  foot  in  length, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
made  from  an  alloy  composed  of  two  parts  of  silver  and  one  part  of  pla- 
tinum. 

Since  a  pure  copper  wire  is  from  six  to  eight  times  as  good  a  conductor 
as  an  average  iron  wire  of  the  same  size,  and  since  the  distance  to  which 
we  can  work  a  line  of  telegraph  depends,  aniong  other  things,  upon  the 
conductivity  of  the  line,  it  is  plain  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  use  cop- 
per if  it  answered  as  well  in  other  respects  as  it  does  for  conductivity; 
and  the  first  lines  in  this  country  were  actually  constructed  of  copper, 
bnt  it  was  soon  found  that  its  ductility  and  inferior  tenacity  rendered  it 
inap])licable  to  the  purpose.  So  iron  wires  soon  came  to  be  substituted 
for  copper,  and  size  No.  9,  weighing  about  three  hundred  and  twenty 
iwunds  per  mile,  was  selected,  as  it  seemed  to  generally  possess  about  the 
same  conductivity  as  did  the  No.  16  copper  wire,  which  had  been  hitherto 
used. 

^  Since  1847  iron  wire  has  been  almost  wholly  used  in  this  country, 
until  within  the  past  year,  when  the  American  compound  telegraph  wire 
made  its  appearance.  This  wire  is  the  result  of  almost  numberless 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  utilize  the  well-known  conducting 
l>ower  of  copper  5  and  it  is  at  last  accomplished  by  uniting  copper,  the 
Ijest  conductor,  with  steel,  the  strongest  known  material ;  thus  at  once 
J^uring  lightness  and  strength  with  great  conductivity  in  the  same  wire, 
copper  being  six  or  eight  times  as  good  a  conductor  as  iron,  and  steel 

^ing  twice  or  thrice  as  strong. 
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"  The  American  compound  telegraph  wire  has  a  core  of  carefully- 
selected'and  well-manipulated  steel,  which  core  is  first  tinned,  and  then 
has  drawn  upon  it  a  strip  or  ribbon  of  the  very  best  Lake  Superior  cop- 
per, which  is  selected  with  the  greatest  care. 

"  In  the  course  of  its  manufacture  it  goes  through  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  processes,  such  as  annealing,  tempering,  drawing,  &c.,  and  the 
completed  ydre  is  finished  by  passing  it  through  a  bath  of  melted  tin,  by 
which  the  copper  and  steel  are  welded  into  and  made  one  complete  whole. 

"Tlie  smaller  sizes  are  generally  drawn  into  lengths  of  one  thousand 
to  fifteen  hundred  feet,  and  are  put  up  in  mile  bundles,  three  or  more 
pieces  being  carefully  joined  together  at  the  factory. 

"  A  wire  of  ordinary  iron,  weighing  about  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  per  mile,  and  known  to  the  trade  as  No.  9,  will  offer  from  se^n- 
teen  to  twenty-two  units  of  resistance  or  ohms  to  the  mile.  A  compound 
wire  composed  half  of  steel  and  half  of  copper,  offering  the  same  mileage 
resistance,  will  weigh  only  about  one  hundred  pounds  j^ev  mile ;  an  in)n 
wire  of  average  quality,  weighing  three  hundred  and  seventy -five  pounds 
X>er  mile,  and  known  as  Xo.  8,  will  offer  the  same  mileage  resistance  as  a 
compound  wire  of  less  than  one-third  that  weight. 

"  None  is  suffered  to  go  out  from  the  factory  as  first-class  wire,  in 
which  the  conductivity  of  the  copper  is  less  than  ninety  per  cent,  that  of 
chemically  pure  copQpr.  • 

"It  is  manifestly  a  great  advantage  to  use  a  light  wire,  if  it  presentn 
the  required  al^lity  to  sustain  itself,  since  it  produces  less  strain  u|K)n 
the  insulators,  which  are  always  i)rittle,  and  requires  posts  of  less 
strength  to  sustain  it.  The  cost  of  transportation  is  also^less,  as  also  is 
the  cost  of  handling  in  stringing,  &c. 

"The  compound  wire  possesses  another  advantage,  based  on  the  fact 
that  steel,  even  at  a  low  temper,  iwssesses  a  great  degree  of  elasticity, 
so  much  so  that  it  can  be  stretched  or  elongated  one  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  part  of  its  length  without  taking  a  permanent  set ;  but  will,  upon 
removal  of  the  strain,  return  to  its  original  length ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
when  a  tree  falls  upon  a  line  of  the  compound  wire  and  does  not  break 
it,  when  the  tree  is  removecl  the  wire  returns  nearly  or  quite  to  its  original 
position,  instead  of  remaining  stretchecl  as  does  an  iron  wire. 

"  From  this  cause  a  line  of  compound  wire  keeps  up  to  its  original 
height,  and  does  not  ssig  more  and  more  year  after  year,  as  an  iron  wire 
does. 

"  In  onler  to  show  clearly  the  advantages  which  the  compound  win* 
offers  in  the  construction  of  lines  of  telegniph,  it  may  be  well  to  com- 
pare the  relative  ex>nditions  as  to  strength  and  ability  to  work  lines 
built  of  iron  wire,  with  equally  efficient  lines  constructed  with  compound 
wire. 

"  A  very  common  mode  of  construction  has  been  to  use  No.  9  iron  wire, 
weighing  three  hundred  and  twenty  i)onnds,  and  putting  it  up  on  thirty- 
five  poles  per  mile,  with  glass  insulators  on  wooden  pins,  which  insula- 
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• 

tors,  in  a  long-continaed  rain-storm,  woald  not  offer  more  than  two  or 
three  megohms  of  resistance.  We  will  suppose  one  wire  used,  the  posts 
to  be  twenty-five  feet  above  ground.  If  the  wire  be  of  very  good  quality 
it  will  offer  eighteen  ohms  per  mile  of  resistance,  and  if  it  be  soft  it 
will  generally  break  at  a  strain  of  about  one  thousand  pounds;  but  there 
being  always  more  or  less  of  flaws  in  a  mile  of  the  wire,  if  it  be  put  up 
very  taut  it  will  break  a  few  times  the  first  year.  We  will  suppose  the 
posts  one  l^nndred  and  fifty  feet  apart,  and  the  sag  of  the  wire  midway 
between  the  posts  to  be  nine  inches;  this  would  be  called  pulled  up  pretty 
straight.  The  strain  on  the  wire  near  the  insulator  would  be  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  or  twenty-five  pec  cent,  of  the  ultimate  strength 
of  the  iron ;  and  it  would  be  more  than  that,  as  the  strength  of  a  wire  is 
ihitt  of  its  weakest  cross-section,  and  there  being  occasional  flaws,  two 
handred  and  fifty  pounds  would  sometimes  be  as  much  as  one-third  of 
the  real  strength  of  the  wire. 

'^  With  a  mileage  resistance  of  eighteen  ohms,  and  with  thirty-five  in- 
sulators per  mile,  which  offer  three  megohms  resistance  each  in  a  very 
nuny  daj',  the  fraction  of  the  entering  current  wliich  would  reach  the 
ead  of  the  line,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant,  would  be  about  five 
and  one-third  per  cent.  The  apparent  resistance  of  the  line,  measured 
from  one  end,  would  be  only  about  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  ohms, 
iustead  of  four  thousand  five  hundred,  which  it  would  be  if  the  line  were 
insulated  to  absolute  perfection.  Suppose  now  that  ordinarily  thirty 
Grove  cups  are  used  at  one  end  only,  the  total  electro-motive  force  of  the 
thirty  cups  will  be  about  forty-eight  volts,  and  the  internal  resistance  of 
the  thirty  cups  should  not  exceed  twelve  ohms ;  then  the  total  resistance 
of  the  circuit,  with  all  the  relays  cut  out,  would  be  238  -f  12=250  ohms, 
and  the  strength  of  the  entering  current  would  be  one  hundred  and 
Dinety-two  thousandths  of  a  megafarad,  or  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
thousand  farads.  ^ 

^^This  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  as  much  strength  of  current  as  is 
ordinarily  required  to  work  a  relay;  and,  indeed,  the  five  and  one- third 
percent,  of  it,  or  ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  farads  Ms 
amply  suflScient  to  work  the  relay  at  the  distant  end  of  the  line. 

"  We  will  now  suppose  that  ^e  employ  a  compound  wire  weighing 
two  hundred  pounds  per  mile,  ninety  pounds  of  this  wire  being  steel 
and  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  of  it  being  copper — its  breaking  strain 
viU  be  about  one  thousand  and  forty  pounds;  one-fourth  of  this  will  be 
two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  and  if  it  be  put  up  on  nineteen  posts 
per  mile,  with  a  sag  of  sixteen  inches  midway  between  the  poles,  the 
ratio  of  the  span  to  the  sag  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  former  case.  The 
tension  on  the  wire  will  be  the  same  fraction  of  its  ultimate  strength, 
M  in  the  case  of  the  iron  wire  on  thirty-five  poles  per  mile;  and  from  its 
^^perior  homogeneity  it  will  be  less  likely  to  break. 

^*Now,  on  a  line  thus  constructed,  the  conducting  resistance  being 
^72  ohms  per  mile,  and  there  being  only  nineteen  insulators  of  three 
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megohms  each  per  mile,  we  shall  And  that  thirty-four  per  cent  of  the 
entering  current  arrives  at  the  terminal  station,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  distant,  inst^iid  of  five  and  one-third,  as  with  the  No.  9  iron  wire ; 
and  we  shall  find  that  twelve  cups  of  Grove's  battery  will  cause  as  strong 
a  current  to  arrive  at  the  distant  end  as  did  the  thirty  cups  on  the  pre- 
vious iron  wire. 

"  Some  of  the  best  constructed  lines  in  the  United  States  use  a  wire 
of  extra  quality,  weighing  three  hundred  and  eighty  x>ounds  per  mile, 
with  as  low  a  mileage  resistance  as  thirteen  ohms. 

"  These  lines  are  built  on  thirty-eight  to  forty  posts  per  mile,  with 
glass  insulators  that  in  a  hard  rain  do  not  show  more  than  nine  meg- 
ohms resistance  each. 

"A  line  so  constructed  would  be  capable  of  transmitting  ninety  t>«r 
cent,  of  the  entering  current  to  a  terminal  station  seventy  miles  distant, 
and  ten  per  cent,  of  the  current  to  a  terminal  station  four  hundred  and 
eightj'-four  miles  distant. 

"But  if  a  compound  wire,  half  of  steel  and  half  of  copper,  weighing 
one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  per  mile,  and  having  a  mileage  resistance 
of  twelve  ohms,  be  put  on  twelve  posts  instead  of  Ihirty-eight,  with  the 
same  kind  of  insulators,  we  should  find  that  ninety  i)er  cent,  of  the 
entering  current  could  be  transmitted  over  a  line  one. hundred  and 
thirty-one  miles  long,  and  ten  per  cent,  over  a  line  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  length. 

"  If,  instead  of  the  compound  wire,  weighing  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds— only  alTout  three-eighths  the  weight  per  mile  of  the  iron — we 
make  it  weigh  the  same,  namely,  three  hundred  and  eig^t  pounds  per 
mile,  its  mileage  resistance  would  be  only  four  and  five-tenths  ohms; 
and  if  it  be  put  up,  as  in  the  last  example,  we  should  find  that  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  current  would  be  received  at  a  terminal  station  two 
hundred  and  thirteen  miles  distant,  and  similarly  ten  per  cent,  at  a  sta- 
tion twelve  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  away. 

"  It  is  clear  that  the  princjiple  involved  in  the  foregoing  example?, 
nsftnely,  transmitting  an  increased  i)ercentage  of  the  current  by  meaus 
of  superior  conductivity,  or  insulation,  or  both,  is  applicable  to  the 
double  transmission  and  other  intricate  systems,  as  well  as  to  the  work- 
ing of  long  circuits,  and  general  operations  in  humid  weather. 

^'Increased  conductivity  hecomi^s  of  special  importance  to  those  sys- 
tems which  strive  for  greatly  incretvsed  rapidity  of  transmission,  par- 
ticularly on  long  lines,  as  this  feature  alone  aids  us  to  overcome  the 
retardation  due  to  lateral  induction.  g 

"  It«  special  advantages  are  also  manifest  on  lines  which  may  beliaWe 
to  contact  with  trees,  as  the  percentage  of  a  current  which  will  i>a**»* 
beyond  a  given  local  fault  will  bo  greater  as  the  condueti\ity  of  the 
wire  is  increased.  In  other  woixls,  the  greater  the  conductivity  of  the 
wire  the  less  the  escape  from  it. 

"  We  have  thus  endeavored  briefly  to  set  forth  a  few  of  the  ad  van- 
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ta^s  which  this  wire  offers  to  enterprising  contractors  and  companies 
which  desire  to  remove  the  odium  that  has  hitherto  been  the  standing 
reproach  of  American  lines.'' 

THE  MORSE  BATHOMETER. 

This  is  an  instrument  designed  to  aid  submarine  telegraphy  exhibited 
by  Sidney  E.  Morse  and  G.  Livingston  Morse,  of  New  York.  In  regard 
to  this  bathometer  the  pertinent  remarks  of  C.  W.  Siemens  upon  the 
apparatus  in  the  Exhibition,  in  England,  of  1862,  may  be  quoted.  He 
says:  "New  discoveries  and  inventions,  represented  most  likely  by  some 
ill-executed  model,  will  naturally  occupy  only  a  modest  position  among 
the  great  crowd  of  brilliant  objects  surrounding  us  at  a  great  exhibition, 
an3  are  overlooked,  or  only  half  appreciated,  until  their  real  worth  be- 
comes gradually  apparent,  in  the  course  of  years,  through  the  results 
they  are  destined  to  produce."  This  it  is  believed  very  aptly  applies  in 
the  present  ease.  The  instrument  referred  to  attracted  little  attention, 
from  its  unpretending  size  and  appearance,  and  the  jurors  who  examined 
it  eridently  misapprehended  or  overlooked  its  peculiarities.  Its  main 
principle  was  supposed  to  be  the  comjiression  of  air,  which  experience 
has  long  since  proved  cannot  be  successfully  used  as  a  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  depth  of  very  deep  water,  and  this  erroneous  impression 
probably  turned  •away  the  attention  of  the  jurors  from  the  novel  contri- 
vances in  this  curious  instrument. 

The  Morse  bathometer  is  a  double  bathometer,  by  lihich  the  depth 
of  the  water  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  ocean  may  be  ascertained,  at 
one  soundingf  by  two  entirely  distinct  and  independent  methods. 
Messrs.  Moi'se,  in  the  course  of  their  experiments,  made  the  remarkable 
and,  in  its  applications  to  investigations  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  ines- 
timably imi>ortant  discovery  that  small  hollow  glass  spheres  can  be  cou- 
stnieted  which  will  retain  their  buoyancy  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the 
ocean,  being  neither  crushed  nor  permeated  by  water  under  the  enor- 
mous pressure  at  those  great  depths.  They  have  made  hollow  glass 
spheres  so  light  that  they  would  float  in  water  with  more  than  half  of 
their  bulk  above  the  surface,  th^  spheres  being  between  three  and  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  glass  less  than  a  tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
they  subjected  these  light  and  fragile  bodies,  in  the  cistern  of  an 
hydraulic  press,  to  a  pressure  of  seven  tons  on  the  square  inch,  which  is 
^^e  pressure  at  the  depth  of  about  thirty  thousand  feet,  or  nearly  six  miles 
in  the  ocean.  The  spheres  came  out  from  this  severe  tiial  of  their  strength 
and  impenneability  whl)le,  and  empty  of  everything  but  air.  In  the  con- 
struction of  their  bathometer  Messrs.  Morse  deposit  these  spheres,  in 
any  required  number,  in  a  tube  of  tin,  wood,  or  other  suitable  material, 
the  tube  being  commonly  of  four  inches  interior  diameter,  several  feet 
long,  ballasted  at  its  lower  end  so  that  it  will  stand  and  float  upright  in 
the  water,  and  surmounted  at  the  upper  end  by  a  conical  or  paraba- 
loidai  cap,  having  a  socket  on  the  top,  in  which  a  very  light  straight  rod 
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of  any  desired  length  may  be  securely  fastened.  When  a  sounding  is 
to  be  made  an  elongated  weight,  sufficiently  heavy  to  carry  the  whole 
instrument  rapidly  down,  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  this  upright, 
ballasted  tube,  and  so  attached  that  the  moment  a  small  weight,  which 
moves  in  advance,  strikes  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  large  weight  will 
be  infallibly  detached  and  allow  the  tube,  by  its  own  buoyancy,  to 
ascend  with  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  to  the  surface.  As  this  instru- 
ment is  not  encumbered  with  a  line,  or  with  anything  causing  irregu- 
larity of  motion,  it  moves  through  the  water  with  uniform  velocity,  both 
in  its  descent  and  ascent,  and  the  time  of  its  disapi)earance  below  the 
surface  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a  correct  mejisure  of  the  depth  of 
the  water.  If,  for  example,  it  should  be  found  to  occupy  just  ten  min- 
utes in  descending  to  and  ascending  from  a  depth  of  one  thousand  fath- 
oms,, its  disappearance  for  just  twenty  minutes  would  indicate  that  the 
depth  was  two  thousand  fathoms.  The  ijipidity  of  the  descent  and  of 
the  ascent  of  each  instrument  will  be  regulated,  of 'course,  by  the  amount 
of  weight  suspended  from,  and  of  buoyancy  inclosed  in,  the  tube.  It 
can  easily  be  made  to  go  down  and  return  in  very  deep  wat«r  in  less 
than  a  tenth  i>art  of  the  time  required  Avhen  a  line  is  used. 

But  this  bathometer,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  is  double.    In 
determining  the  depth  of  the  water  at  any  point,  Messrs.  Morse  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  calculations  based  on  the  inter^'al  of  time  elapsing 
between  the  disappearance  and  reappearance  of  their  instrument  at  the 
surface.    They  inclose  in  any  convenient  part  of  their  tube,  to  be  c<iir- 
ried  down  and  brought  back  with  it,  another  instrument,  which  enables 
them,  on  its  return  to  the  surface,  to  mark,  with  the  greatest  precision, 
the  true  depth  of  the  sea  at  the  place  of  the  sounding.    This  instrument, 
which  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the  compression  of  water,  and  is  the 
proper  Morse  bathometer,  is  thus  constructed.    A  glass  bottle  (it  may 
be  of  the  capacity  of  a  pint,  more  or  Icvss)  is  completely  filled  with 
freshly  distilled  water,  and  closed  at  its  neck  with   an  India-rubl)er 
stopper.    Thnmgh  the  center  of  this  stopi)er  passes,  longitudinally,  a 
short  glass  tube  of  very  small  bore,  open  at  both  ends,  aiul  extemliiig 
beyond  the  stopper  in  both  directions,  namely,  an  inch  or  more  witliiu 
the  bottle  and  two  or  three  inches  on  the  outside.    One  end  of  an  India- 
rubber  tube  three  or  four  inches  long,  open  at  both  ends,  and,  when 
open,  of  al)out  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  then  passed  over  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  and  made  tight  there  by  winding  around  it  fine  wire  or  conl, 
which  presses  it  close  to  the  glass.    The  bottle  is  then  sunk  in  a  vessel 
of  distilled  water  till  the  water  rises  al)ove  t^  mouth  of  the  India- 
rubber  tube,  which  is  held  up  and  open  to  receive  it.    MeiTury,  sutti- 
cient  to  fill  the  tube  to  the  extent  of  one-half  or  more  of  its  capacity,  i^ 
then  pouHMl  in,  the  mouth  of  the  tube  closc^d,  and  a  conl  or  ^in*  wound 
tightly  around  at  the  end,  under  water,  thus  converting  the  Indla-nihlH»r 
tube  into  a  bag  filled  in  nearly  equal  porticms  with  mercurj' and  distilh*<l 
water.    On  inverting  the  bottle,  the  mercury,  from  its  specific  gravity, 
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occupies  the  lower  half  of  the  ludia-rubber  bag,  and  keeps  the  water 
fitim  access  to  the  lower  orifice  of  the  glass  tube,  which  passes  now 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bag  through  the  stopper  into  the  bottle.  When 
this  bottle  of  water,  thus  prepared,  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
the  pressure  of  the  external  sea  water,  acting  through  the  India-rubber 
bag,  and  through  the  mercury  in  the  bag  and  in  the  glass  tube,  com- 
presses the  fresli  water  in  the  bottle,  and  the  mercury  is  forced  from  the 
bag  into  the  bottle  to  fill  the  void  caused  by  the  compression.  Tlie  quan- 
tity of  the  mercury  forced  into  the  bottle  is  a  perfect  measure  of  the 
extent  of  the  compression  of  the  water,  and  this  compression  is  always 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  compressing  column — that 
is,  of  the  depth  of  the  sea.  It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  measure 
the  mercury  forced  from  tlie  bag  into  the  bottle  to  know  with  the  great- 
est precision  the  depth  of  the  sea  at  the  lowest  point  of  descent  of  the 
bottle.  To  facilitate  the  measuring  of  the  mercury,  Messrs.  Morse,  in 
constructing  their  bottle,  cause  a  glass  tube  several  inches  long,  of  even 
bore  and  closed  at  the  outer  end,  to  be  inserted  in  the  end  of  the  bottle 
opposite  to  the  neck,  so  that  on  inverting  the  bottle  the  mercury,  which 
at  first  rests  in  the  neck  on  the  stopper,  falls  into  this  meter  tube,  which 
is  graduated,  and  thus  shows  the  depth  of  the  sea  by  the  height  of  the 
mercurj",  as  in  the  barometer  and  thermometer  the  height  of  the  mer- 
cuiT  indicates  the  weight  and  heat  of  the  air. 

As  the  bnJk  of  all  liquids  is  greatly  affected  by  temperature,  as  well 
as  by  pressure,  the.  indications  of  any  bathometer  based  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  compression  of  water,  in  the  constniction  of  which  this  con- 
j^ideration  has  been  overlooked,  will  be  wholly-  unreliable.  Messrs. 
Morse  have  guarded  effectually  against  all  error  from  this  source,  as  the 
Wtle  containing  the  water  which  they  compress  is  kept  during  the 
^bole  i>eriod  of  every  sounding  in  a  small  wooden  case  surrounded  by 
ice,  and  the  temperature  of  its  contents,  therefore,  is  always  precisely 
thirty  two  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  It  is,  of  course,  not  necessary  to  send 
<lown  a  deep-sea  thermometer  with  their  instalment. 

The  following  are  among  the  advantages  of  the  Morse  bathometer : 

1.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  does  its  work. — Six  hours  and  more, 
it  is  said,  are  commonly  consumed  in  paying  out  and  hauling  in  a 
line  with  a  sinker  attached  to  it  in  water  two  thousand  fathoms  deep. 
The  Morse  bathometer,  it  is  estinuited,  can  be  miide  to  go  down  to  this 
depth  and  return  in  less  than  thirtv  minutes. 

2.  The  certainty  of  its  operation, — When  properly  constructed,  it 
it  can  never  i^il.  Tha  various  contrivances  for  sounding  the  sea  by 
sinking  weights  or  insn-uments,  which  are  raised  again  with  a  line  from 
tho  bottom,  fail  so  frequently  in  very  deep  water  that  explorers  have 
liow  abandoned  the  tral  of  them  there,  and  it  seems  to  be  generally 
a<lmitted  by  scientific  men  that  in  the  greatest  depths  of  the  ocean  no 
Pliable  sounding  has  ever  yet  been  made.  In  the  Morse  bathometer 
the  weight  always  Ciirries  the  instrument  to  the  bottom  5  the  detaclrtnent 
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of  the  weight  at  the  bottom  is  made  by  their  device  perfectly  certain, 
and  when  the  weight  is  detached  the  rest  of  the  apjiaratus  can  never 
fail  to  rise  to  the  surface. 

3.  TJie  Morse  hatliorneter  is  automatic, — ^The  momentary  attention  of 
a  single  operator  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  effect  a  sounding  in 
the  greatest  depths  of  the  ocean.  He  puts  ice  into  the  case  witli  the 
bottle,  marks  the  latitude  and  longitude  on  the  tube,  screws  the  long, 
straight  rod  into  the  socket  at  the  upper  end* of  the  tube,  hangs  the 
weight  on  the  hook  at  the  lower  enfl,  and  drops  the  instrument  into  the 
sea.  It  then  takes  care  of  itsel£  By  its  own  power  it  moves,  rapidly 
and  uniformly,  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom,  deposits  its  load  there, 
and  returning  as  rapidly,  or  (if  desired)  more  ra])idly,  to  the  surface. 
The  operator  need  Hot  even  wait  to  pick  it  up.  The  tube,  with  the  bot- 
tle which  it  incloses  and  the  rod  which  rises  from  it  into  the  air,  will 
live  and  ride  triumphantly  above  the  surface,  amid  the  lashings  of  the 
waves  and  winds  of  all  the  storms  it  may  encounter,  and  whoever  x>ick8  it 
up,  at  any  time  or  at  any  place,  however  distant,  may  know,  merely  by 
examining  the  bottle,  the  true  depth  of  the  sea  at  the  point  marked  ou 
the  tube,  and  may  publish  the  information  to  the  world.  If  he  chooses 
he  may  then  mark  on  tjie  tube  the  time  when,  and  the  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude of  the  place  where,  the  instrument  was  picked  up,  adjust  the 
bathometer  by  dropping  the  mercury  into  the  bag,  and  reinserting  the 
stopper  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  put  ice  in  the  case,  hang  a  new  weight 
on  the  hook  of  the  detaching  apparatus,  and  cast  the  whole  instrument 
again  into  the  sea,  to  be  agsiiil  picked  up  by  another  person  at  another 
place;  and  thus  one  instrumeut,  in  process  of  time,  may  be  used  to  make 
scores  or  hundreds  of  soundings,  at  the  cost  for  each  sounding  of  only 
the  bag  of  sand  required  to  sink  the  instrument,  the  few  ounces  of  ice 
that  surround  the  bottle,  and  the  few  minutes  of  time  occupied  ia 
readjusting. 

4.  The  math3maticil  accurwj  of  its  m%rlcH  of  depths.  —  The  Morse 
bathometer  in  its  indications  of  depth  is  not  affected  by  curi'eiits, 
A  line,  during  the  long  time  consumed  in  its  descent,  may  be  so  swayed 
by  currents  and  counter-currents  that  a  length  of  twice,  and  more  than 
twice,  the  perpendicular  depth  of  the  water  may  be  required  to  reach 
the  bottom.  The  measure  of  the  depth  of  the  sea  by  a  line  is  there- 
fore eminently  unreliable;  but  this  instniment,  constructed  ou  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  compression  of  water,  which  is  always  precisely  Us  the  per- 
pendicular height  of  the  compressing  column — that  is,  as  the  depth  of 

*  the  sea,  without  regard  to  currents — must  mark  this  depth  with  scieu 
tific  precision. 

5.  The  cheapness  of  the  instrument. — A  tin  tube  a  few  feet  long  aud 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter;  four  or  five  hollow  glass  sphen^n 
of  a  size  adapted  to  the  tube;  a  small  glass  bottle  in  a  wooden  ciise^ 
three  or  four  ounces  of  mercury;  a  light  fishing  rod,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
long,  with  any  glittering  substance  at  the  end  that  will  attract  attention 
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It  a  distance ;  and  a  twenty-pound  weight,  which  can  be  made  for  a 
dime  by  casting  plaster  of  Paris  into  the  form  of  a  long  narrow 
backet,  and  filling  the  bucket  with  sand  or  stones  —  these  are  the 
items  in  the  cost  of  an  instrument  with  which  the  greatest  depths  of 
the  ocean  can  be  sounded,  quickly,  certainly,  automatically,  and  with 
perfect  scientific  exactness. 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that,  ^th  the  facilities  aiforded  by  this  in- 
strument, we  shall  soon  have  at  least  one  sounding  on  every  square  mile 
accessible  by  ships  of  the  three- fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  cov- 
ered by  water,  and  that  with  these  soundings  artists  will  construct  a 
j)erfect  model  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  whicli  all  its  depressions  be- 
low the  level  of  the  surface  will  be  minutely  and  accurately  represented  t 
How  long  will  it  be  before  we  can  have  an  equally  accurate  map-in- 
relief  of  the  one-fourth  of  the  earth's  surface  that  rises  above  the  water  t 
Not  until  man  has  visited  every  square  mile  of  Central  Africa,  of  Cen- 
tral Australia,  and  of  every  empire,  and  every  island  from  which  he  is 
now  excluded  by  inhospitable  climates  and  inhospitable  men. 

Strange  I  that  the  bottom  of  the  sea — the  widest  field  of  the  geogra- 
pher, three-fourths  of  his  entire  field,  hitherto  covered  with  a  thick  veil, 
defying  all  attempts  to  penetrate  it — should  at  last,  by  such  simple 
means,  be  opened  everywhere  for  the  investigation  of  everybody,  so 
that  the  true  shape  of  its  whole  vast  expanse  can  now  be  more  readily, 
a<turately,  and  minutely  dotted  down  on  paper,  and  represented  in 
••^nlpture,  than  the  true  shape  of  any  large  district  of  the  dry  land 
inlmbited  by  man  and  revealed  daily  in  the  light  of  the  sun ! 

PROPOSED    NEW   MODE   OF    LAYINa   AND    RAISma   SUBMARINE    TELE- 
GRAPH CABLES. 

Messrsl  Sidney  E.  Morse  and  G.  Livingston  Morse,  of  New  York,  pro- 
pose a  new  method  of  laying  submarine  telegraph  cables.  Submarine 
telegraph  cables  have  hitherto  been  laid,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  one 
continuous  straight  line  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  is  obvious  that 
^'lien  a  cable  has  been  thus  laid,  it  cannot  be  raised  from  the  bottom  to 
tlie  surface  in  the  deep  sea  without  breaking  it,  and  then  raising  suc- 
cessively each  of  the  two  parts,  and  that  it  cannot  be  repaired  there  and 
rdaid  without  splicing  to  the  two  broken  ends  new  cable  of  a  length 
equal  to  at  least  twice  the  depth  of  the  sea  at  that  point.  Messrs.  Morse 
propose  to  lay  the  cable  on  the  whole  line,  in  the  first  instance,  in  such 
a  way  that  it  can  be  raised  at  any  time  for  repair,  or  for  any  other  i)ur- 
P^>se,  at  any  assigned  station  or  stations  on  the  line,  and  then  relaid, 
without  breaking  it. 

In  laying  a  submarine  cable  entirely  across  the  ocean,  Messrs.  Morse 
propose  to  employ  two  vessels.  The  first  and  larger  vessel  is  to  carry 
the  telegraph  cable  in  any  required  length,  either  enough  for  the  whole 
iine,  or  for  one  or  more  sections  of  the  line,  as  may  be  desired,  together 
^th  the  ordinary  apparatus  for  laying  this  cable  on  the  bottom  of  the 
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sea.  The  second  and  smaller  vessel  is  to  carry,  first,  a  lifting  cable,loug 
enougli  at  least  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  the  deepest  i>oiut  on 
the  line,  and  strong  enough  to  support  a  weight  equal  to  the  weight  in 
water  of  ten  miles  of  the  telegraph  cable,  if  the  depth  of  the  sea  on  any 
part  of  the  line  should  be  as  much  as  two  miles,  and  proportionally 
stronger  if  the  water  should  be  deeiier,  this  lifting  cable  having  firmly 
attached  to  its  lower  end  a  strong,  heatyiron  ring,  seven  or  eight  inches 
or  more  in  diameter;  and,  secondly,  as  many  properly-constructed  iron 
hooks  as  there  are  stations  on  the  line,  at  which  provision  is  to  be  macU- 
for  raising  the  telegraph  cable ;  each  hook  to  be  strong  enougli  to  snp 
port  the  ten  miles  or  more  of  telegraph  cable ;  the  shank  of  each  lKX)k  t<» 
be  provided  at  short  intervals  with  five,  six,  or  more  barbs,  all  pointin^r 
downwards,  but  in  various  directions,  each  barb  being  as  stout  aud 
strong  as  the  hook  itself,  and  the  shank  terminating  in  an  eye,  in  which 
is  finnly  fastened  the  end  of  a  galvanized-iron  wire  rope;  it  may  be  five 
or  ten  miles  long,  or  more,  and  between  one-eighth  and  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter;  the  strands  of  this  wire  rope  to  be  untwisted  at 
suitable  intervals  to  embrace  wooden  cases  in  the  form  of  cylinders, 
about  four  inches  in  diameter  and  of  indefinite  length,  but  with  taperiujr, 
conical  ends ;  the  cylindrical  part  of  each  wooden  case  to  contain  a  satti 
cient  number  of  three-and  a-half-inch  hollow  glass  spheres  to  give  the 
wire  rope  any  required  buoyancy  at  any  required  intervals. 

Thus  freighted  the  two  vessels  leave  a  terminus,  let  us^suppose,  in 
France,  to  proceed  along  the  arc  of  a  great  circle,  nearly  due  west,  to 
Newfoundland,  a  distance  of  about  two  thousand  miles,  to  lay  the  telegraph 
cable  so  that  it  may  be  raised  at  any  fiiture  time  without  breaking  it,  at 
any  one  of  nineteen  stations  one  hundred  miles  apart.  The  smaller  ves- 
sel goes  ahead  on  a  nearly  due  west  course,  and  is  followed  bj^  the  larger 
vessel,  from  which  the  telegraph  cable  is  payed  out  and  laid  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  in  the  usual  way.  After  the  smaller  vessel  has  proceeded 
one  hundred  miles  it  stops,  turns  with  its  bow  to  the  north,  and,  one  ol' 
the  hooks  having  been  suspended  from  its  stern,  with  the  ring  at  the  end 
of  the  lifting  cable  under  one  of  the  barbs  on  the  shank  of  the  hook, 
waits  for  the  larger  vessel,  which,  ^s  it  passes  on  its  westerly  courses 
deposits  its  cable  in  thd  hook  and  proceeds  until  the  telegraph  cable  rests 
again  on  the  bottom,  leaving  a  certain  length  suspended  from  the  stern 
of  the  smaller  vessel  in  the  form  of  two  catenarian  curves,  extending  each 
from  the  hook  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  one  in  an  easterly  and  the  other 
in  a  westerly  direction.  If  the  depth  of  the  sea  at  that  point  should  be 
two  miles,  the  speed  of  the  larger  vessel  in  laying  the  cable  could  be  so 
regulated  that  the  span  between  the  two  points  at  which  the  cable  would 
touch  the  bottom  would  be  eight  miles,  and  in  that  case  the  length  of 
cable  included  in  the  two  catenarian  curves  would  be  about  nine  miles, 
and  the  hook  and  lifting-cable  would  support  nine  miles  of  telegraph 
cable  at  the  stem  of  the  smaller  vessel.  The  smaller  vessel  should  then 
proceed  due  north  for  two  miles,  the  lifting-cablet  meanwhile  beiJi^' 
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allowed  to  sink  and  anwind  itself  from  a  reel  till  the  whole  of  the  nine 
miles  of  telegraph  cable  included  in  the  catenarian  curves  is  deposited  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles  to  tlie  general 
coarse  of  the  rest  of  the  line.    The  lifting-cable  should  then  be  made,  by 
the  weight  of  the  ring  at  its  end,  to  detach  itself  from  the  hook,  and 
should  be  drawn  up  and  wound  again  around  its  reel  in  the  smaller  ves- 
sel, which  should  all  the  while  be  continuing  on  its  course  due  north 
paying  out  the  iron- wire  roi)e  and  its  inclosed  glass-sphere  buoys  to  any 
desired  distance — ^five  miles,  dr  ten  miles,  or  more  if  deemed  expedient. 
The  gal  vanized-iron  wire  rope  should  be  made  to  termiuate  in  an  anchor, 
and  when  this  anchor  is  dropped  in  the  sea  the  rope  may  be  made,  by  a 
previous  proper  disposition  of  the  glass-sphere  buoys,  to  assume  any 
desired  form,  either  that  of  one  long  arch  or  of  a  succession  of  arches, 
rising  in  the  water  from  the  bottom,  and  as  near  the  bottom  or  as  far 
from  it  as  may  be  deemed  best..   The  deposit  of  the  anchor  at  the  end  of 
the  galvanized-iron  wire  rope  completes  the  laying  of  the  first  section  of 
the  line,  and  the  other  sections  may  be  laid  by  repeating  the  whole  pro- 
cess. • 

The  process  of  raising  again  to  the  surface  a  telegraph  cable  thus  laid 
is  very  simple.  The  latitude  and  longitude,  both  of  the  hook  and  of  the 
anchor  of  the  wire  rope,  it  should  have  been  remarked,  must  be  accu- 
rately taken  when  they  are  deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  When 
the  telegraph  cable  is  to  be  raised,  the  smaller  vessel,  with  the  lifting- 
cable  on  board,  and  a  small  line,  long  enough  to  reach  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  having  a  small  hook  or  grapple  of  proper  construc- 
tion at  its  lower  end,  must  be  sent  to  any  point  of  latitude  between  the 
latitude  of  the  hook  and  the  latitude  of  the  anchor  of  the  wire  rope,  and 
to  any  meridian  within  a  few  miles  either  east  or  west  of  that  on  which 
the  wire  rope  is  floating  below,  supported  by  the  encased  glass-sphere 
buoys.  With  the  small  line  depending  from  its  stem,  and  extending, 
with  its  sinker  and  hook,  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  vessel 
must  then  be  moved  to  the  east  or  to  the  west,  till  this  line  shall  cross 
the  wire  rope  and  bring  it  to  the  surface.  When  brought  to  the  surface 
the  wire  rope  must  be  parted,  and  ttie  part  connected  with  the  anchor 
temporarily  buoyed,  while  the  end  of  the  other  part  is  taken  on  board 
the  vessel,  and,  after  passing  the  heavy  iron  ring  of  the  lifting-cable 
over  it,  must  be  held  on  board  until  the  ring  carries  the  lifting-cable 
down  to  the  bottom,  the  wire  rope  guiding  it  till  the  ring  passes  the 
barbs  on  the  shank  of  the  hook  which  holds  the  telegraph  cable  in  its 
grasp.  Then,  by  drawing  up  the  lifting-cable  the  ring  will  catch  under 
one  of  the  barbs  of  the  hook,  and  by  continuing  to  draw  up,  while  the 
smaller  vessel  is  moved  two  miles  on  a  southerly  course,  or  on  a  course 
directly  opposite  to  that  pursued  in  laying  it,  the  part  of  the  telegraph 
cable  included  originally  in  the  two  catenarian  curves  will  bo.  raised 
agam  to  the  surface  without  being  broken. 
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Among  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  laying  submarine  telegraph 
cables  are  the  following : 

1st.  All  risk  of  losing  the  cable  while  laying  it  is  avoided.  More  than 
three  hundred  miles  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  of  1857  were  finally  lost, 
and  more  thanhalf  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  of  1865  was  temporarily 
lost,  while  the  operators  were  in  the  act  of  laying  them.  These  losses 
would  not  have  occurred  if  those  cables  had  been  laid  on  the  plan  here 
proposed  and  described.  After  the  parting  of  the  telegraph  cable  in 
each  case  the  vessels  would  have  returned  to  the  last  raising-station 
with  a  lifting-cable,  and  after  raising  the  telegraph  cable  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  surface  at  that  point,  the  operators  would  have  underruu  the 
raised  part  till  they  had  come  to  the  broken  end,  spliced  this  end  to  the 
broken  end  of  the  cable  in  the  ship,  and  proceeded  with  the  work  of 
laying  the  cable  on  the  bottom. 

2d.  The  risk  of  losing  the  cable  after  it  has  been  laid  is  divided  by  the 
number  of  raising-stations  on  the  line.  The  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  of 
1858,  although  successftdly  laid  through  its  whole  line,  after  a  few  days 
of  feeble  life  was  totally  and  finally  lost.  No  one  knows  where  or  what 
was  its  malady.  It  may  have  been  confined  to  a  few  feet  or  to  a  single 
point  on  the  line.  If  it  had  been  laid  on  the  plan  herein  proposed  the 
place  of  the  fault  might  soon  have  been  found,  the  defective  part  might 
IK)Ssibly  have  been  easily  removed,  and  the  whole  cable  restored  to 
permanent  and  efBlcient  life.  • 

^  3d.  The  danger  of  encountering  storms  and  fogs  while  laying  the  cable 
is  avoided.  On  the  plan  proposed  by  Messrs.  Morse  the  cable  is  laid  by 
sections,  and  after  one  section  is  laid  the  work  may  be  left  for  weeks,  or 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  then  resumed.  The  sections  may  be  of  such 
length  that  a  single  section  can  be  laid  in  a  single  daj' ;  and,  if  the  day 
is  judiciously  selected,  embarrassment  from  the  weather  will  rarely  occur, 
and,  when  it  does  occur,  will  be  of  comparatively  little  importance ;  but 
when  the  cable  is  laid  in  one  continuous  line  for  two  thousand  miles  with- 
out stopping  during  tlie  fourteen  da^s  neccessary  to  lay  such  a  length  of 
line,  experience  proves  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  avoid  serious 
embarrassment  from  the  weather,  ^-en  in  the  most  favorable  season  of 
the  year.  • 

"ith.  Less  length  of  cable  will  be  required  to  connect  the  termini  of 
the  line.  The  length  of  cable  actually  used  to  connect  the  termini  in 
Irehmd  and  Newfoundland  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  ciible  of  1858  was 
about  fifteen  per  cent,  greater  than  the  distance  of  the  two  |>oints  troui 
each  other,  measnred  on  the  arc  of  the  great  circle  between  them,  and, 
in  the  cabl^  of  18CG,  it  was  about  twelve  per  cent,  greater.  As  this  dis- 
tance  in  each  case  is  nearly  two  thousand  miles,  it  is  clear  that  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  of  telegi'aph  cable  were  lost  by  unnecessary  slack  in 
attempting  to  laj^  the  cable  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  one  continuous 

« 

straight  line  under  circumstances  uncommonly  favorable  to  economy  ni 
the  length  of  cable  used ;  for,  in  18G0,  the  weath^  was  so  favorable 
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that  the  ships  deviated  very  little  froril  the  true  line  in  their  course.  The 
\o^  of  these  two  hundred  miles  is  not  merely  the  loss  of  the  cost  of  so 
mach  cable,  but,  as  more  words  could  be  transmitted  through  the  cable 
in  any  given  time  if  it  were  two  hundred  miles  shorter,  the  loss  will  con* 
tinue  to  be  felt  through  the  whole  life  of  the  Ciible  in  the  diminution  of  its 
capacity  to  earn  income.  K  the  cable  had  been  laid  in  sections,  on  thi 
plan  proi>osed  by  Messrs.  Morse,  and  had  been  carefully  and  deliberately 
laid  upon  that  plan,  after  soundings,  at  very  short  intervals  along  the  line 
with  the  aid  of  the  bathometer  of  Messrs.  Morse,  it  could  have  been  made 
to  conform  so  accurately  to  the  arc  of  the  great  circle,  and  to  all  the 
swells  and  hollows  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  that  the  slack  might  have 
been  almost  confined  to  the  stations  at  which  it  would  have  be«n  pur- 
posely made,  in  order  to  furnish  at  those  stations  the  necessary  means  for 
raising  the  cable  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface  without  breaking  it.  The 
loss  of  cable  by  slack  at  one  of  these  stations,  a  loss  by  which  an  advan- 
tage so  desirable  is  gained,  need  be  only  one  mile,  even  when  the  water 
U  two  miles  deep,  as  has  been  already  stated  in  the  account  of  the  Morse 
process  of  laying  the  cable.  The  loss  at  twenty  stations  need,  of  course, 
be  only  twenty  miles,  or  less  than  one-tenth  part  of  the  length  superflu- 
oasly  expended  in  the  method  hitherto  pursued  in  laying  submarine 
telegraph  cables. 

Instead  of  a  lifting-cable,  Messrs.  Morse  propose,  in  some  cases,  to  send 
doTB,  to  be^ttached  to  one  of  the  barbs  on  the  shank  of  the  hook,  a  buoy, 
composed  of  very  large  hollow  glass  spheres,  inclosed  in  a  tube,  the 
spheres  being  sufficient  in  number  and  buoyancy  to  support  and  raise 
thioagh  the  water  to  the  surface  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  telegraph 
cable  included  originally  in  the  catenarian  curves.  They  would  put  the 
heavy  iron  ring  over  the  end  of  the  galvanized-iron  wire  rope  held  on 
boanl  of  the  vessel,  and  then  attach  the  buoy  to  the  upper  side  of  the 
ring,  while  to  the  lower  side  they  would  attach  a  weight  sufficiently 
heavy  to  draw  the  buoy  slowly  to  the  bottom.  After  the  ring,  guided 
by  the  wire  rope,  ha»  passed  the  barbs  on  the  shank  of  the  hook  at  its 
end,  (the  hook  which  holds  the  telegraph  cable  in  its  grasp,)  Messrs. 
Morse  would  cause  the  weight,  by  a%imple  device,  to  detach  itself  frop 
the  ring,  and  the  ring  would  then  be  drawn  under  one  of  the  barbs  by 
the  buoy,  which,  at  first  very  rapidly  and  afterwards  slowly,  would  rise 
and  draw  the  telegraph  cable  to  the  surface.  The  weight  may  be  made 
at  little  cost  by  inclosing  sand  and  stone  in  a  bag,  or  in  any  suitable 
cheap  material.  By  this  mode  of  raising  the  telegraph  cable  the  time 
and  labor  of  men  at  a  windlass  woidd  be  dispensed  with.  The -whole 
work  would  be  performed  automatically  by  the  buoy  and  the  weight,  and 
at  the  exi>ense  only  of  the  sand  necessary  to  sink  the  buoy  from  the  sur- 
face to  the  bottom,  and  the  cable  would  be  raised  far  more  speedily  and 
satUCactorily  by  this  process  than  it  could  be  by  human  labor. 

Messrs.  Morse  also  propose  to  apply  their  above-described  method  of 
laying  and  raising  ^ong  galvanized-iron  wire  rope,  suspended  by  inclosed 
6t 
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glass-sphere  buoys  in  the  form  of  an  arch  or  arches  near  tlie  oottom  of 
the  sea,  to  the  end  of  a  submarine  telegraph  cable  laid  in  one  continuous 
straiglit  line  from  a  station  on  shore  to  any  assigned  point  of  latitude 
and  longitude  in  mid-ocean,  which  point  would  thus  bo  constituted  a 
telegraph  station  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  accessible  for  use  by  the 
%iaster  of  any  ship  who  should  have  a  telegraph  instrument  on  board, 
and  a  small  line  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom  at  that  point,  and  who 
might  be  acquainted  with  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  mid-ocean 
terminus  of  this  telegraph  cable,  and  also  with  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  anchor  at  the  outer  end  of  the  galvanized-iron  wire  rope.  Knowing? 
these  points,  and  allowing  the  small  line  with  a  sinker  and  hook  at  its  outer 
end  to  run  out  from  the  stern  of  his  ship  till  the  hook  approached  the  bot- 
tom, this  ship-master  would  cross  the  galvanized-iron  wire  rope  with  his 
small  line,  bring  the  rope  on  board,  and,  without  breaking  it,  underrun 
it  towards  the  telegraph  cable  till  he  came  to  the  light  insulated  cop- 
per wire  in  which  the  telegraph  cable,  for  a  distance  equal  to  the  depth 
of  the  sea  at  that  point,  should  be  ma<le  to  terminate,  and  then,  by  con- 
necting this  insulat4?d  copper  wire  with  his  telegraph  instrument,  he 
could  send  and  receive  communications  to  and  from  the  shore.  After 
doing  this  he  might  drop  the  iron  wire  rope  and  the  light  insulatini 
copi>er  wire  into  the  sea,  and  they  would  automatically  assume  the  posi- 
tion from  which  they  were  raised,  and  be  ready  to  render  their  8er\*ices 
to  any  other  ship-master  traversing  that  part  of  the  ocean. 

EXHIBITORS  OP  CABLES. 

Spei'imens  of  cables  were  also  exhibited  by  J.  L.  A.  Machab^e,  46  Kne 
de  Veuves,  Paris;  by  Rattier  &  Co.,  4  line  des  Fosses,  Montmartre; 
by  A.  Holtzman,  of  Amsterdam ;  by  W.  T.  Henly,  27  Leadenhall  stnvt, 
London ;  by  William  Hooper,  7  Pall  Mall,  London ;  and  by  D.  Nicoll, 
Oakland^s  Uall,  Kilburn,  London. 

INSUL^VTORS  AND  INSULATION. 

THE  BROOKS  PABAFFINE  INSULATOR. 

This  insulator  was  exhibited,  but  is  not  in  the  catalogue.  The  Brooks 
insulator  has  a  wide  popularity.  The  tests  of  its  efficiency,  in  compari- 
son with  many  other  insulators,  show  it  to  he  deserving  of  the  ix)pularity 
it  has  acquired.  It  is  extensively  sought  after  on  £uroi>eau  lines.  The 
only  plausible  drawback  is  the  apprehension  that  the  parafline  amy 
deteriorate  in  the  course  of  time,  llitlierto,  however,  it  has  stood  the 
test  of  years.  Whether  the  objection  is  a  substantial  one  time  alone  can 
determine.  In  conversation  with  some  of  the  jurors  at  the  Exhibitioii» 
this  insulator  was  spoken  of  as  the  lx»st  that  had  been  submitted  to  tbeiu. 
Theiv  is  an  insulator  in  use  in  India  chilled  the  "  Brooke  Insulator,"  whieh 
must  not  l>e  c^mfounded  with  the  Brooks  insulator.  In  alluding  to  the 
former,  the  director  general  of  telegraphs  in  India,  in  his  return  to 
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Pariiamout,  snys :  "  I  attribute  the  bad  working  of  the  better  Indian  lines 
[It  the  department  being  inflicted  with  the  Brooke  bracket  and  insulator, 
both  of  vrbich  are  most  thoroughly  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
vnK  desigued."  The  American  Brooks  insulator  is  a  totally  different 
nventioD. 

Rg.  16. 


The  Brooks  Parafflne  iDBnlator. 

It  is  constmcted  as  follows :  An  iron  stem  or  wire  holder  is  cemented 
tuto  a  glass  bottle  or  vessel ;  the  bottle  is  again  cemented  into  a  cylin- 
dririd  iron  shield.  The  cement  is  composed  of  sand  and  sulphur.  The 
cemeDt  and  cast  iron  are  saturated  with  parafflne,  and  the  whole  surface 
of  the  insulator  covered  with  paraffine. 

Solphur  of  itself  is  a  great  dialectric,  or  insidating  material  when  dry, 
Imt  upon  qrystallizing,  it  checks  and  becomes  porous,  admitting  moist- 
ure when  ext>osed  to  the  air,  which  is  prevented  by  the  use  of  parafBne, 
w  herein  stated.  Parafflne  is  repellaat  of  moisture,  and  prevents  it  seT- 
tliug  ui  continuous  surface  upon  the  insulator.  In  form  the  insulator 
ha^  great  length  and  small  sectional  area  in  order  to  obtain  greatest  cur- 
rcLt  resi.stance. 

Either  pouit  of  the  hook  is  nearer  the  iron  shield  than  any  other  part 
of  the  hook,  consequently  surcharges  of  atmospheric  electricity  pass 
outside  the  glass  and  prevent  fracture  or  injurj'  to  the  insidator. 
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day's  KERITE  INSULATOR. 

The  kerite  compounds  of  Austin  Goodyear  Day,  mentioned  in  the 
following  memoir,  were  honored  by  two  medals  and  an  honorable  men- 
tion by  the  jury  of  the  Exposition  Universelle,  to  whom  the  subject  was 
Inferred.  These  awards  covered  other  products  than  the  electrical 
fables  and  insulators  which  are  the  special  object  of  the  deserix)tive 
memoir. 

NOTE  UPON  INSULATION  AND  KERITE,  BY  PROFESSOR  SILLIMAN. 

The  exhibition  of  the  kerite,  this  product  of  the  persevering  labors 
and  experiments  of  Mr.  Day  for  so  many  years,  furnishes  an  example 
of  the  not  infrequent  inappreciation,  or  rather  overlooking,  of  aninval- 
oable  discovery,  when  modestly  presented,  as  in  this  case,  among  the 
more  showy  articles  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 

True,  it  received  honorable  mention  as  "  artificial  India-rubber,'^  and  a 
bronze  medal  for  its  very  limited  application  to  "India-rubber  cases;" 
but  itvS  superlative  value  as  a  substitute  in  insulation  for  India-rubber 
and  guttarpercha  was  not,  for  it  could  scarcely  be,  appreciated,  presented 
as  it  was  simply  in  one  of  its  more  ordinary  applications ;  so  that  heedless 
neglect  is  not  charged  upon  the  jury,  but  it  is  mentioned  rather  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  existence  of  an  unnoticed  quality  in  an  apparently  trifling 
discovery,  necessarily  latent  to  superficial  inquiry ;   a  quality  which  is 
destined  in  this  case  to  have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  submarine 
and  subterranean  telegraphy. 

The  kerite,  in  its  condition  simply  as  artificial  rubber,  is  classed  under 
(rroup  V,  Class  44 ;  but  in  its  application  to  telegraph  wires  as  an  insft- 
ktor,  is  properly  treated  of  in  the  present  Group  VI,  Class  64. 

The  following  memoir  upon  insulation  and  protection  of  electrical  con- 
ductors for  telegraphic  purposes,  describing*  the  new  insulating  cover- 
ing for  telegrapliic  conductors  known  as  kerite,  of  Austin  G.  Day,  has 
been  sapplied  for  this  report  by  B.  Silliman,  professor  of  general  and 
applied  chemistry  in  Yale  College : 

** Among  the  American  products  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  at  Paris 
in  1867  was  a  series  of  specimens  produced  from  a  new  artificial  caout- 
chouc, prepared  by  Mr.  Austin  G.  Day,  of  Seymour,  Connecticut. 

**Among  these  specimens  was  a  new  telegraphic  covering  and  insulator, 
which  constituted  one  of  the  applications  of  Mr.  Day's  invention.  The 
product  in  this  and  many  other  forms  is  termed  by  the  inventor  *  kerite,' 
and  at  the  Exposition  it  was  presented  as  it  existed  in  1867.  Since  that 
date,  however,  some  important  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
preparation  of  this  insulator,  which  render  it  yet  more  completely  inde- 
">tmctible  by  natural  and  other  agencies  than  any  other  material  which 
^mjet  been  discovered,  leaving,  in  fact,  nothing  moreto  be  desired  in 
this  direction.  By  means  of  these  improvements  the  use  of  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  sulphur  previously  employed  in  the  vulcanization 
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is  dispensed  with,  a  much  less  quantity  of  that  agent  sufficing  to  efteot 
mlcanization  on  bodies  thus  oxidized,  while  at  the  same  time  new  and 
highly  useftil  properties  are  developed,  m  virtue  of  the  less  liability  of 
the  kerite  produced  to  attack  by  oxidizing  agents,  like  ozone.  In  this 
manner  a  bodj^  has  bebn  produced  which  resists  in  the  most  remarkable 
manner  the  solvent  and  destructive  action  of  the  most  powerful  chemi- 
cal reagents,  including  ozone,  while  preserving  all  the  required  physical 
qualities  of  perfect  insulation,  resistance  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  flexibility  with  firmness. 

"Action  of  ozone  upon  telegraphic  insulators. — In  the  course 
of  the  investigation  connected  with  this  subject  I  have  discovered  that 
the  most  destructive  of  all  agents  upon  these  insulators  is  an  ozonized 
atmosphere.  Exposed  for  a  short  time  to  such  an  atmosphere,  electrical 
conductors,  covered  with  the  most  carefully  prepared  English  gutta- 
percha or  vulcanized  caoutchouc,  begin  even  in  a  few  hours  to  show 
signs  of  disintegration,  and  shortly  the  covenng  breaks  up  and  cleaves 
oflf,  leaving  the  conducting  wire  exposed.  The  rapidity  of  this  action  is 
proportioned  to  the  activity  of  the  ozonized  atmosphere.  With  the  slow 
oxidation  of  phosphonis  as  the  source  of  the  ozone  at  temi)eratures 
below  12^  C,  the  action  is  slow,  requiring  one  or  two  days'  time  to  mani- 
fest itself  with  gutta-percha,  but  with  the  same  means  at  a  temiK^ra- 
ture  of  20^  or  2rp  C,  the  action  of  the  ozone  becomes  much  more  rapid, 
and  will  sometimes  develop  itself  even  in  an  hour  or  less. 

"This  is  especially  true  if  the  covered  conductor  is  coiled  in  a  clost* 
spiral  of  short  radius — e.  </.,  of  two  or  three  centimeters ;  the  state  of 
tension  thus  produced  is  i>eculiarly  favorable  to  the  rapid  action  of  tlie 
destnictive  agencj'  of  the  ozone. 

"This  important  obser\'ation  I  have  confirmed  by  many  experiments 
variously-  mmlified,  and  upon  every  description  of  insulating  inateiia) 
which  I  have  been  able  to  procure.  The  results  explain  why  it  is  tlnit 
no  covering  for  aerial  lines  luis  yet  been  discovered  which  will  withstand 
for  any  reasonable  period  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  without  s(H>n 
cleaving  off  and  hanging  in  shreds  from  the  coiuluctor.  The  atmospluTc 
is  never  without  this  allotropic  modification  of  oxygen,  and  its  action 
upon  the  insulation  is  not  the  less  certain  because  it  is  somewhat  slow, 

"  Tlie  fact  of  great4»st  practic^il  importance  in  this  connection  is  that 
certain  sjiecimens  of  Day's  kerite  have  withstood  perfectly,  in  my  ex|K*r 
iments,  this  powerful  agent  of  destruction,  even  where  exj)osod  to  an 
atmosjdiere  so  highly  charged  with  ozone  as  to  destroy  in  thirty  miniit<'s 
other  eh»ctrical  insulators  usually  esteeme<l  the  best.  1  have  continued 
such  trials  on  the  kerite  in  (piestion  for  thirty  consecutive  days  in  surh 
an  atmosphere,  witlnmt  developing  thc^  slightest  fault  in  the  covering'. 
By  the  us(»  of  this  test  I  have  lu^en  able  to  declare  to  the  inventor,  fn»rn 
tiUH*  to  time,  which  of  his  nunu'rous  pnxlucts  were  worthless  or  ini 
perfect,  and  thus  to  eliminate  the  valuable  results  of  his  synthetic  exi)er 
iments,  until  at  last  he  has  obtained  a  product  which  fully  meets  the 
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neqairements  of  the  problem,  leaving  nothing  more  to  be  desired  in  this 
dim^tiou.  For  aerial  and  midergroimd  electrical  cables  this  invention 
oJfers  the  solution  of  the  great  obstacle  which  has  hitherto  obstructed 
the  progress  of  telegraphy ;  while  for  submarine  cables  the  kerite  offers 
a  hr  more  economical  insulation  than  any  which  has  yet  been  obtained, 
and  one  fully  equal  if  not  greatly  superior  to  any  other  in  its  insulatuig 
power  against  electrical  leakage.  On  this  latter  point  I  appeal  to  the 
electrical  tests  of  Mr.  Farmer,  the  well  known  electrician  of  Boston, 
ffhich  are  appended : 

*'0f  the  value  of  this  new  insulator,  as  tested  by  the  actual  experi- 
eiice  of  telegraphic  lines,  we  are  fully  assured  by  the  experience  of  well 
known  telegraphic  constructors  who  have  employed  it.  To  this  point  is 
the  testimony  of  Messrs.  Chester,  of  !New  York,  and  of  Mr.  Callahan, 
whose  opinions,  founded  upon  their  own  experience,  are  given  in  their 
letters,  which  are  also  appended. 

^  Action  op  otheb  chemical  agents  upon  kebite. — As  respects 
the  action  of  other  chemical  reagents  upon  the  kerite  covering,  Lhave 
to  idd  very  briefly  that  I  have  submitted  it  to  the  test  of  numerous  pow- 
erful bodies  in  contrast  with  other  insulat0]*8  or  coverings,  and  alwaj'S 
with  the  most  marked  advantage  in  favor  of  the  kerite.  The  most 
mpi»rtant  of  these  agents  are  carbonic  disulphide,  (CS  2),  nitric  acid, 
(HiJsO^),  sulphuric  acid,  (H2SO4),  sulphuric  dioxide,  (SO2),  nitric 
l»er()\ide,  (N2  O3),  chlorine  gas  and  alkaline  hydrates,  e.g,,  sodic  hydrate 
(HNaO)  and  potassic  hydrate,  (HKO).  Such  reagents  are  usefid  in 
l^iiliig  the  inventor  in  perfecting  his  synthetic  exi>eriments ;  but  it  is 
hanllj  necessary  to  say,  that  in  the  actual  experience  of  telegraphy, 
cables  are  never  exposed  to  these  powerful  reagents  which  the  chemist 
resorts  to  in  his  laboratory.  We  may  safely  conclude,  also,  that  a  pro- 
duct ^hich  can  withstand  the  continued  attacks  of  atmospheric  ozone 
must  be  regarded  as  safe  from  all  other  causes  of  destruction  which  may 
be  enoiuntered  in  nature. 

*'ThiB  last  remark  is  open  to  only  one  important  qualification.  It 
remaim  to  be  seen  whether  the  maiine  borers  of  tropical  seas  and  the  ra  v 
ages  of  the  white  ants  of  tropical  regions,  which  are  known  to  destroy 
irutta-jHrcha  coverings,  may  not  also  attack  with  effect  the  kerite.  I 
have  caised  cables  to  be  prepared  to  test  this  question  in  the  waters  of 
tbe  Bay  of  Aspinwall,  and  also  to  be  buried  in  situations  where  they  are 
Mly  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  white  ant.  These  specimens  of 
kerite  hi  ve  been  prepared  with  carbolic  acid,  (phenol,)  compounds  of 
which,  01  api)lied  to  ship  timber,  I  have  found  in  certain  investigations 
uiulertaLen  some  years  since  for  the  naval  department  of  the  United 
Stares  government,  to  ofter  the  only  eftectual  cure  to  the  attacks  of  the 
maiine  animals. 

*  The  trials  now  in  progress  in  Aspinwall  and  upon  the  Isthmus  of 
ftuama  will  soon  decide  this  question  for  the  kerite  cable. 

•*lu  conclusion,  we  are  led  as  the  result  of  this  investigation  to  express 
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the  opinion,  that  in  tlie  present  state  of  our  knowledge  the  'kerite'  oi 
T>i\y  is  the  best  material  yet  found  for  telegraphic  use,  offering  at  oiui! 
the  greatest  resistance  to  electrical  leakage  and  to  all  the  causes  ol 
destruction,  whether  chemical,  atmospheric,  or  vital,  to  which  elect riciil 
cables  are  liable,  whether  in  dir,  earth,  or  water."  ^ 

LETTERS  UPON   THE  VALUE  OF  KERITE  AS  AN  INSULATOR. 

The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to  from  Mr.  Moses  G.  Farmer,  dnW 
at  Boston^  Febniary  12,  1869,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Day: 

*'  I  have  made  lumierous  tests  of  the  insulating  x)ower  of  your  *  keritf^ 
covering  for  telegi^aph  wii^es. 

"It  is  well  known  that  in  cables  which  have  the  same  relation  subsTv 
ing  between  the  diameters  of  the  core  and  of  the  contained  strand,  ti 
relative  insulating  power  is  in  proportion  to  the  time  which  it  takes  n» 
the  cable  to  lose  half  of  a  given  charge. 

"The  Atlantic  cables  fall  to  half  charge  in  about  one  and  one  toitl 
hours,  while  a  sample  of  your  kerite-covered  wire,  which  I  oi)erated  ni>>i 
was  thirteen  hours  in  falling  to  half  charge,  showing  it  to  be  a  most  ^^•i 
derfid  insulator. 

"Wishing  for  you  the  utmost  success  in  introducing  this  truly  ^alu 
able  invention,  I  remain." 

The  letter  of  Messrs.  Charles  T.  &  J.  N.  Chester,  dated  New  ToiK, 
November  13,  1808,  is  as  follows : 

'"  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  as  to  our  experience  in  the  compound  l'n(>^vl) 
as  kerite  wire,  we  would  say  that  we  have  been  familiar  with  your  (xinii 
ments  and  have  examined  your  products  during  the  la4??t  two  c^tlmr 
years,  and  have  been  so  well  satisfied  that  this  kerite-covered  wre  lul 
filled  many  requirements  not  hitherto  found  in  insulated  wire,  tiat  ^v( 
have  induced  manj'  of  our  frieiuls  to  piuThase  and  test  the  wire,  jnd  tliti 
result  of  these  tests  has  been  to  establish  the  excellence  of  the  fjbric  nsi 
superseding  any  other  for  the  purpose  of  insulation.  These  te^is  havn 
been  made  in  at  least  two  hundred  exposed  places  in  the  i)romineit  cities 
of  the  Union  and  Canada,  in  connection  with  fire-alarm  telegraphs.  Tlu\v 
have  also  been  made  with  underground  wires,  as  at  Vassar  College  aii<l 
Dartmouth  College.  Some  of  these  wires  have  been  laid  tw)  years: 
they  have  given  excellent  satisfaction.  In  the  course  of  our  e^)erien(T 
we  have  had  occasion  to  test  many  insulated  wires  under  water  and  liml 
it  rare  to  obtain  a  piece  of  much  length  without  an  escape,  even  witli 
delicate  instniments.  A  few  days  since  we  Avere  about  to  ship^ne  tbon 
.  sand  feet  of  small  size  office  kerite  wire,  not  intended  for  8u>aqueous 
use.  A  test  of  this  with  a  battery  of  fifty  cells  and  a  delicate  adi";^ 
apparatus,  gave  no  deflection  whatever.  We  believe  its  insulatiag  prop- 
erties very  extraordinary." 
Edward  A.  Callahan,  esq.,  tbe  superintendent  of  the  Gold  and  Steele 


'  Dated  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  January,  1869, 
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Telegraph  Company,  makes  the  following  statement  in  his  letter  to  JVIr. 
Day,  dated  at  No.  18  New  street,  New  York,  November  10, 1868 : 

**ln  reply  to  yonr  inquiries  with  reference  to  your  kerite  insulated 
wire,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  making  you  the  follo^iing  statement : 

"It  has,  under  all  circumstances,  given  us  the  fullest  satisfiiction. 
The  peculiar  nature  of  our  business  renders  it  necessary  for  us  to  use  the 
most  perfectly  insulated  wire.  I  have  tried  several  and  various  kinds  of 
iusiilated  wire  before  using  yours,  but  have  been  obliged  to  take  it  all 
down,  and  have  now  substituted  your  kerite  insulated  wire  in  its  stead. 

'Tom*  wire,  which  1  strung  in  December,  1867,  is,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  as  good  as  the  first  day  we  put  it  up.  We  have  tested  it 
a||^  three  days  constant  rain,  and  could  not  find  one  degree  of  escape. 
We  use  it  in  gas-pipes,  where  we  twist  six  wires  together.  We  bold  this 
to  be  as  severe  a  test  of  its  insulating  properties  as  it  can  be  put  to,  and 
have  never  been  obliged  to  look  at  one  of  these  gas-pipes  for  (trasses, 
grounds,  or  escapes.  We  now  use  it  for  office  wire,'  where  it  is  sometimes 
placed  near  fiunaces,  subjected  to  a  very  high  temperature,  and  again 
where  it  is  exposed  to  the  most  intense  cold,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
detect  the  slightest  change  from  its  original  condition. 

"I  am  very  favorably  impressed  with  it,  and  can  see  no  reason  why  it 
will  not  last  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years. 

*'You  ask  mj^  opinion  for  underground  purposes.  We  have  exposed 
it  to  the  extreme  cold  and  heat  of  the  past  year ;  strung  over  the  roofs 
of  buildings,  which  we  consider  the  best  test  of  its  indestructible  and 
insulating  qualities  that  it  can  be  submitted  to,  while  placing  it  under 
grounil  would  be  favorable  as  a  protection." 


« 


CHAPTER  V. 

AUTOMATIC  RECORDING,  TRANSMITTING,  AN? 

CONTROLLING. 

Automatic  recording— Isiprovement  axd  modification  not  the  hame — ^The  gen- 
eric TELEGRAPH — ^THB  ELECTRO-CHEMICAL  PROCESS— THE  ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  MODE 

OF  RECORDING— The  pencil  POINT— Inking  processes — Triple  pen  — Stkel 
POINT— Automatic  transmission— Embossed  paper  process— Automatic  a|^a- 
RATUs  OF  Siemens  and  Halske— Speed  of  transmission— Blavier  on  sPEErf  hr 
transmission— Comparative  speed  by  different  instruments— Recent  resilt 
IN  France  in  speed  op  transmission — Automatic  transmission  in  Prussia  and 
8PEEi>  of  transmission— Comparative  speed  of  transmission— Critical  review 
of  the  results— Automatic  control— Morse's  method— Sort  aw  apparatus- 
Morse  stopping  apparatus. 

AUTOMATIC  EECORDING. 

At  the  very  earliest  conception  of  the  art  of  writing  or  imprinting  at 
a  distance,  in  one  or  more  distant  places  at  the  ^me  time,  the  best  modes 
of  practically  demonstrating  it  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  tlie  Hiibject 
of  absorbing  attention  in  the  mind  of  the  inventor.  No  sooner,  there- 
fore, did  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  making  an  automatic  record  of 
intelligence  from  a  distiince  occur  to  its  originator,  than  it  became  bis 
main  puri)ose  to  demonstrate  by  some  means,  and  by  the  simpU\st  means 
he  could  then  devise,  that  it  was  not  merely  possible,  but  that  it  must 
be  realized  in  some  way,  and  made  an  accomplished  fact.  Indeed,  the 
production  in  some  way  of  this  automatic  record  was  the  key-note  of  bis 
whole  theme. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  thought  strange,  that  a  great  variety  of  possi- 
ble modes  suggested  themselves  to  him ;  nor  is  it  more  strange  that,  after 
he  had  demonstrated  one  mode  as  practicable,  subsequent  inventors,  in 
following  the  original  track  which  led  to  the  demonstration  of  that  mode, 
shoidd  find  that  many  of  the  devices  occurring  to  them  in  their  specula- 
tions, which  seemed  to  them  new,  had  been  anticipated  by  the  original 
discoverer  of  the  new  road.  It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  nor  does  this 
consi<leration  by  any  means  involve  a  charge  of  plagiarism  against  claim 
ants  to  thes(»  same  devices;  a  more  charitable  position  is  that  while  pnr 
suing  the  new  route  opened  to  them,  the  same  objects  would  indeiHMul 
ently  attract  their  notice.  Such,  hov^ever,  would  be  rea<ly  to  Mow  that 
the  objects  which  to  them  are  novelties  may  not  be  novelties  to  biui  who 
oi)ene<l  and  first  explored  the  new  path. 

♦  The  original  proposition  of  writing  or  printing  at  a  distance  must  wot 
be  considcM-ed  a^  merely  a  brilliant  but  cnide  idea,  sent  forth  by  its  ori^' 
inator  to  be  developed  and  ecpiipped  by  others ;  it  was  from  the  moineiif 
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of  its  conception  the  hourly  ocenpation  of  his  thoughts  for  days^and 
montlis,  long  before  it  was  deemed  by  others  to  be  more  than  the  chi- 
mera of  an  ill-regulated  imagination.  These  modes  in  their  embryo  state 
nere  conceived,  indeed,  in  comparative  seclusion,  without  even  the  oppor- 
tunity or  the  means  to  put  them  excei)t  in  part  into  tangible  shape,  other 
than  in  drawings,  until  months  and  even  years  had  elapsed;  for  the  first 
apifaratus,  although  conceived  in  its  essential  characteristics  as  early  as 
1S:52,  and  mainly  existing  in  drawings,  (partly  embodied,  indeed,  at  tliat 
date,)  was  not  in  a  shape  to  give  a  substantial  practical  demonstration 
of  the  successful Tesult  until  1835.  Tliis  is  not  the  date  given  by  the 
inventor  but  by  numerous  witnesses,  who  are  in  agreement  in  testifying 
to  seeing  it  in  operation  at  that  time. 

« 

That  the  earliest  instrumentalities  should  be  crude  and  capable  of  more 
or  less  improvement,  every  one  experienced  in  invention  will  readily 
allow.  But  what  is  improvement  f  An  improvement,  or,  as  the  French 
style  it,  perfeetumnementj  has  a  different  meaning  from  improvement  in 
the  strict  sense  of  that  word.  As  often  loosely  used  at  the  present  day, 
the  word  modification  would  more  accurately  express  the  change  or 
changes  made  in  the  instrumentalities  of  an  invention.  An  improve- 
ment is  a  modification,  but  the  reverse  is  not  always  true ;  a  modification 
is  not,  of  course,  an  improvement,  but  it  would  be  technically  styled  so 
at  the  Patent  Office.  Even  a  change  in  an  apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of 
punmg  some  presumed  advantage,  may  accomplish  its  immediate  pur- 
]x«e,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  involve  countervailing  disadvan- 
tages in  complication  and  expensiveness  which  may  more  than  neutralize 
tbe  advantage,  and  so  the  result  of  modification  may  be  on  the  whole  a 
loss  and  not  a  gain. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  misapprehend  the  true  nature  and  extent  of  a 
modification.  While  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  that  invention  upon  which 
a  modification  is  based,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  know  if  the  modification  is 
an  unimi)ortant  change,  or  is,  indeed,  an  improvement>  A  casual  ob- 
jjerver,  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  an  original  invention  is  very 
apt  to  confound  the  new  and  the  old,  and  in  noticing  a  new  arrangement 
^  often  led  to  consider  the  whole  as  new.  Proper  discrimination  is 
necessary,  that  no  injustice  be  done  to  any  of  the  laborers  in  the  same 
field  of  invention. 

It  \^111  not  be  deemed  egotistical  on  the  part  of  an  inventor,  if  in  tlfe 
attempts  of  others  to  improve  his  invention  he  should  now  and  then 
rwio^iize  the  familiar  features  of  his  own  offspring,  and  claim  their 
paternity.  The*  attempts  at  improvement  in  the  telegraph  have  been 
"mainly  directed  to  modes  of  recording,  to  wit :  to  modifications  of  the 
"rig:inal  inking  apparatus ;  to  modes  of  imprinting  tlie  ordinary  alpha- 
^«*tie  character ;  to  automatic  transmission  of  dispatches;  to  autographic 
^^ansmission  of  dispatches  and  designs,  and  to  automatic  control  of  a 
^••itant  apparatus.  There  have  also  been  attempted  improvements  in 
fetteries  or  generators  of  electricity. 
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In  order,  therefore,  to  demonstrate  and  elucidate  any  professed  improve- 
ment upon  an  art  in  any  of  its  processes,  it  becomes  not  a  matter  of  choice 
but  of  necessity  in  the  very  outset,  first,  to  set  forth  clearly  the  original 
processes  or  instrumentalities  professed  to  be  improved.  This  necessity 
must  be  an  apology  (if  any  apology  is  required)  for  so  often  recurring  to 
the  original  invention  of  the  Morse  telegi*aph. 

THE  GENERIC  TELEGEAPH. 

The  more  thoroughly  its  early  histoiy  becomes  known  the  more  clearly 
Fig.  17.  will  it  be  erceived  and  acknowledged  to 

be  the  generic  telegraph.  The  means  and 
processes  of  this  first  telegraph  have 
been  adopted,  and  have  become  not  only 
the  efficient  instrumentalities  of  all  the 
modern  telegraphs,  but  the  modern  sema 
phores  have  also  derived  from  the  instni- 
mentalities  applied  in  the  telegraph  some 

of  their  most  efficient  means  of  accoin 

^  plishing  their  more  limited  results ;  for 

example,  the  adoption  of  the  electro-majj 
net,  giWng  to  the  telegraph  its  semaphoric 
or  acoustic  quality. 

In  illustration,  therefore,  of  the  earlier 
processes  of  the  telegraph,  diagrams  of 
some  of  the  modes  of  recording  first  tncnl 
by  the  inventor  are  given — ^mocles  usihI 
by  him  with  more  or  less  of  success  iu 
the  first  constructed  instruments. 


I 


THE  ELECTRO-CHEMICAL  PROCESS. 


The  earliest  mode  devised  for  produciup 
a  record  was  an  electro-chemical  pnK'css. 
The  inventor  had  the  idea  before  landing 
from  the  ship  in  1832  that  his  purpose*  of 
recording  might  be  accx>mplished  by  the 
use  of  some  salt,  so  easily  decomposjible, 
or  so  sensibly  influenced  by  electricity  iu 
its  piussage  through  a  conductor  that  a 
mark  ui)on  ])aper  impregnated  with  sneh 
a  salt  might  be  the  result,  by  simple 
c<mtact  with  the  conductor  at  the  moment 
*  of  an  electrical  charge.    A  magnetic  eftVet 

wiis  known  to  exist.    Was  there  any  other 
effect  available  to  produce  a  mark  !    This  was  the  problem  jto  Ik»  solvt^l. 
With  no  means  on  boanl  the  shi])  for  any  experiment,  this  Ruggeste<I 
mmle  was  reserved  to  be  tried  at  tlie  eiose  of  the  voyage.    Coincident 
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rith  the  electro-chemical  mode  tke  eleetro-magnetic  or  mechai)ical  mode 
iif  Diarking  was  elaborated,  aad  the  various  devices  for  using  the  power 
of  the  electro-magnet  reduced  to  drawings. 

On  testing  the  first  electro-chemical  mode  by  simple  eont.tu-.t  with  a 
wttductor  in  an  electric  state  with  the  hoiw  to  produce  the  result  in 
tbe  diagrani,  the  experiment  failed  with  the  salt  that  had  beeu  suggested, 
an4  with  several  other  salts  that  were  expenmented  uiion  in  that  man- 
ner. The  paper  impregnated  with  the  salt  in  this  case  was  made  simply 
to  pass  beneath  and  in  coQtact  with  the  conducting  wire.  If  no  current 
ffas  passing  in  the  wire  the  paper  would  show  no  mark,  but  when  a  cur- 
TEDt  was  sent  through  the  wire  the  paper  should  show  marks  across  the 
Btrip  like  those  in  the  diagram.  The  thinner  Hues  represent  the  dots, 
the  thicker  lines  the  dashes  of  the  couventional  code,  This  was  the 
theory.  Submitted  to  experiment,  as  has  been  stated,  it  faUed  in  prac- 
tice. But  by  passing  the  electric  current  through  the  palter  impregnated 
ffith  various  salts  tlie  marking  was  produced  more  or  less  jierfectly,  yet 
attended  with  so  many  inconveniences  that  the  electro-chemical  mode 
was  temporarily  reserved  for  future  experimenting,  iu  order  to  perfect 
the  electro-magnetic  mode,  which  promised  a  surer  and  better  result. 
Perteiriug  that  by  the  electro-magnet  he  had  command  of  a  jwwer  capa- 
ble at  will  to  make  a  line  of  any  length  ui>on  a  moving  strip  or  ribbon 
<>t  paper,  the  inventor  found  that  the  dots  and  spaces  and  eventually' the 
tiacbes  of  the  code  he  had  already  devisetl  were  readily  made  by  any 
mnrenient  marking  instrument,  such  as  a  pencU  or  peu  or  priutiug  wheel. 
The  object,  then,  of  the  inventor  was  to  adopt  the  best  of  the  several 
Jerices  which  had  suggested  themselves  to  him. 

THE  ELECTBO-IIAGKETIC  MODE. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  was  that  of  a  pencil  at  one  extremity  of 
the  lever,  as  in  Fig.  18. 

Fig.  la 


^-^ 


^  The  Pencil  Point. 

The  marking  with  the  pencil  B  gave  a  successful  result,  but  the  blow 
■D  sbiking  the  paper  often  broke  the  point  of  the  pencil  and  required 
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constant  attention,  and  produced  many  iut«inixitionB,  bo  that  tlie  use  in 
tlte  manner  Been  iu  tbc  dingram  waa  early  abandoned ;  but  tb«  i>eueil 
was  immediately  used  in  tbc  manner  shown  iu  the  first  coustructeil  iustru- 
ment  of  1S35,  as  seen  in  Fig.  18,  by  which  tbe  damage  to  tbe  point  of 
the  pencil  was  avoided,  yet  still  the  constant  wearing  away  of  tbe  i>eu- 
cil  presented  a  ditflculty  to  be  removed.  , 

].-ij,_  t9_  This  was  attempte*)  by 

2  the  use  of  fountain  i>eus 

of  various  construction; 

St  first  a  single  ]h>.u  formnl 

a  capillary   tube,    whiih 

bad  the  inconvenience  vf 

outuot  giving  out  its  ink  If 

of  action  for  any  len^h 

of  tima    To  remedy  this 

defect  the    form    of  tbc 

fountain  ]>en  wan  like  thai 

shown  in  Fig.  10. 

The  triple  pen. 

This  gave  the  dispatch 

The  Triple  Pen.  |,y  ^  three;fold  Une,  so  that 

incase  one  pen  should  be  clogged  and  fail  to  record, one  or  both  of  tho 

other  pen  secured  tbe  record.    This  method  for  some  time  produoe«l  goiMl 

results.     It  was  the  mode  exhibited  to  the  Congress  at  Waahuigton  in 

the  session  of  1837-38,  and  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris  in  l^vW. 

described  by  M.Arago  from  its  appearance  as  ^^un petit  rateau,'"  or  liltlf 

rake. 

The  printing  wheel. 

There  was  also  another  mode  successfully  used  in  the  early  esinri 
ments,  seen  in  Fig.  20,  by  a  jirinting  wheel,  as  in  tbe  modern  iuk-writen>. 


Tbe  Printing  Wheel. 
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the  only  difference  between  this  original  mode  and  the  present  ink-writers 
tieing  the  snpply  of  ink  to  the  wheel  originally  by  a  sponge  instead  of  the 
mojiem  felt  wheeL  AH  these  modes  are  distinctly  si>ecified  in  Morse's 
caveat  of  1837,  in  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington.  Why  was  not  the  last 
mode,  so  identical  with  the  modern  ink- writers,  which  are  so  popular,  at 
once  adopted  in  practice  f  The  inventor  was  desirous  of  avoiding  several 
inconveniences  attendant  on  all  the  modes  of  using  ink.  The  drying  of 
the  ink  upon  the  ink-wheel,  especially  in  dry  climates  and  in  warm 
weather,  woidd  often  render  the  inking  x)i'ocess  unreliable.  Again, 
unless  care  were  specially  taken  there  was  constant  danger  of  an  over- 
charge of  ink,  soiling  the  paper  and  producing  grave  interruptions. 

THE  STEEL  POINT. 

To  avoid  these  inconveniences  a  steel  point  ("point  sichej  was  devised 
and  used,  which  marked  the  paper  strip,  by  the  interposition  of  a 
blackened  or  colored  paper  between  the  point  and  the  paper  strip,  as 
in  the  ordinary  manifold  copying  process.  This  also  was  successful, 
but  did  not  remove  every  inconvenience.  It  ^as  then  that  the  idea  of 
embossing  the  paper  directly  with  the  same  stylus,  in  the  mode  now 
known  as  the  dry  point  or  embosser,  {thQ  point  skhe^)  was  conceived  and 
adopted.     Fig.  21  shows  this  mode. 

Fig.  21. 
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I.  X 


The  Steel  Pomt. 

This  was  considered  by  him  a  substantial  improvement,  since  the 
simple  stylus  at  the  extremity  of  the  lever  was  always  in  order,  requiring 
no  attention.  It  disx)ensed  with  ink  and  all  its  inconveniences  and 
(M)mplication,  and  reduced  the  ai)paratus  to  its  minimum  of  simx)licity. 

MODES  OF  MABKINO  OB  BEOOBBINa. 

It  is  customary,  in  treating  of  this  part  of  the  telegraphic  apparatus, 
by  many  historians  of  the  telegraph,  to  consider  this  steel  point  or 
embossing  mode  as  the  primary  mo4/d  devised  by  the  inventor,  and  the 
inking  or  printing  wheel  as  a  modern  improvement  upon  it  by  others. 
This  is  a  mistake.  TThe  inventor  considered  the  dry  point  or  embosser 
SM  an  improvement  on  his  original  inking  apparatus  devised  and  used 
as  early  as  1845,  and  was  jffetented  in  April,  1846,  and  in  the  employment 
^f  his  inking  wheel  by  modem  mechanicians,  he  thinks  that  some  of  the 
i^vantages  of  the  dry  point  have  been  overlooked,  while  some  of  its 
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disadvantages  have  been  unduly  exaggerated.  The^e  latter  are  statCMl 
to  be — first,  the  disadvantage  of  being  obliged  .to  read  the  letters  by  a 
particular  light  and  shadow  fatiguing  to  the  eye.  A  simple  remedy  to 
this  is  the  applicsition  of  a  light  ink  roller  to  the  top  of  the  embossed 
letter  as  it  issues  from  the  stylus,  in  such  a  way  that  the  ink  touches 
tlie  top  only  of  the  raised  letter.  This  has  been  suecessfnlly  done,  and 
is  a  mechanical  arrangement  easily  mtide,  and  it  olmates'tliis  disadvan- 
tage, and  at  the  same  time  ob\iates  the  second  disadvantage,  wliieh  is, 
that  an  embossed  messiige,  when  the  paper  is  rolled  up,  loses  its  raist»d 
character,  and  leaves  the  paper  blank,  so  that  the  record  is  oblitenited. 
If  inked  in  the  way  just  suggested  this  difficulty  disappears.  The 
third  disadvantage  is,  that  it  requii-es  a  relay  in  order  to  furnish  the 
requisite  pow^er  to  emboss  the  characters.  This  is  the  most  plausible  of 
all,  and  so  far  as  it  is  desirable  to  dispense  with  the  relay,  the  mode  of 
inking  the  characters  devised  by  the  Messrs.  Digney  freres,  to  wit :  hy 
bringing  the  paper  up  in  contact  with  the  ink  wheel,  instead  of  the  ink 
wheel  down  upon  the  paper,  as  in  the  original  mode,  is  a  successful  and 
valuable  improvement.  It  must  be  siiid,  however,  on  the  other  side 
that  the  dispensing  with  the  relay,  is,  under  some  aspects,  of  doubtful 
economy,  especially  in  view  of  the  acoustic  effect  of  the  pen  lever  in  the 
act  of  embossing;  this  ett'ect  is  destroyed  in  the  silent  opeiiitiou  of  tbt* 
inking  process,  but  with  the  relay  and  steel  point  is  retained,  and  is  of 
so  important  a  character  sis  to  have  modified  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  whole  process  of  telegraphic  or  nither  semaphoric  communication  b> 
the  Morse  apparatus. 

To  offset  thest*  disiulvantages  charged  against  the  dry  point  then*  is 
One  manifest  a<lvantage  in  its  employment  which  seems  so  obvious  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  some  sm'prise  that  no  one  of  the  ingenious  mechanician.s 
who  have  been  intent  on  improvements,  should  not  have  long  since  dis- 
covered and  applied  it.  This  advantage  is  the  special  applicability  of 
the  dry  point  process  to  automatic  transmission. 

AUTOMATIC  TRANSMISSION. 

The  automatic  process  wa«  the  original  mode  devised  for  the  Urst 
demonstration  of  a  strictly  t<degraphic  result.  As  speciiU  attention  in 
the  present  day  is  being  given  to  this  mo<le,  in  the  hope  so  to  perfe<*t  it 
as  to  su])ersede  other  processes,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  dwell  a  moment 
u]K>n  its  character. 

The  original  automatic  process  of  the,  first  instrument  in  IS.*^' 
was  accomplished  by  metallic  t\i>e,  set  up  in  composing  sticks  or 
ndes,  and  carried  In^neath  the  lever  by  an  apparatus  called  the  '^jwrt 
nde,"  which  bore  forward  the  prepaixnl  rules  iif  pro|K*r  succession. 
This  mmle  nupiired  several  distinct  oi)erations:  First.  The  pn»pars» 
tion  of  an  indefinite  cpuuitity  of  the  metilllic  tyiH^  lo  be  furuirfjeil 
to  each  office.  Second,  The  slotting  up  of  these  tyi>e  in  the  ndes  or 
c^miM>sing  sticks.    Third.  The  placing  of  these  rules  in  their  order  in 
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tbe  transmittiiig  apparatus.  Fonrtli.  The  mechanical  operating  of  the 
port  role.  Fifth.  The  distribution  of  the  tyi>e  after  the  whole  operation 
of  transmission  has  been  completed. 

The  automatic  type  process  of  Siemens,  which  we  shall  presently 
examine,  requires  the  same  several  operations  as  the  original  automatic 
type  process.  • 

An  automatic  process  by  Wheatstone,  not  in  the  catalogue,  requires, 
tiT8t  a  x)eculiar  apparatus,  called  the  perforator,  for  punching  holes  in  a 
strq)  of  paper;  second,  another  apparatus,  called  a  transmitter,  by  which 
the  paper  thus  prepared  is  carried  forward  to  operate  the  levers  of 
contact;  third,  another  apparatus,  called  the  receiver,  which  gives  the 
recording  result  upon  a  strip  of  paper  at  a  distance. 

These  last  two — transmitter  and  receiver — are  modifications  of  the  origi  • 
ual  Morse  manipulator  or  key,  and  the  Morse  register,  in  order  to  increase 
the  speed  of  the  mechanical  movements  of  each  inslrumeutality. 

In  Wheatstone^s  process  the  perforator  is  a  different  instrument  &om 
the  Morse  manipulating  key,  and  much  more  complicated,  and  requires 
a  different  mode  of  operating  it,  a  new  manipulating  process  is  to  be 
learned  by  the  ojierator  in  addition  to  his  usual  acquirements.  The 
punched  paper  requires  more  time  in  its  preparation  than  the  usual 
embossing  or  writing  process  of  the  Morse  system.  When  once  prepared, 
hoteTer,  it  ha6  the  advantage  over  the  type  setting  mode  that  no  dis- 
trilmtioa  of  type  is  necessary  after  the  transmission  has  been  completed. 

"Hie  transmission  and  reception  of  the  message  in  all  these  modes 
differ  Tery  little  ftom  each  other. 

EMBOSSED  PAPER  PROCESS. 

The  general  advantage  proposed  to  be  obtained  by  automatic  trans- 
Qussion  is  that  a  greater  quantity  of  intelligence  can  be  transmitted  in 
a  given  time  by  this  mechanical  mode  than  by  the  ordinary  or  hand 
manipulation  with  the  Morse  key,  or  manipulator,  and  that  this  may  be 
aoeomplished  by  having  the  dispatch,  if  of  great  length,  set  up  or  prepared 
by  dividing  it  into  what  are  called  by  printers  "takes"  or  convenient 
|K)rtious,  and  emplo^rlng  several  operators  who,  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
pare their  several  takes,  by  setting  up  the  type,  or  prejiaring  the  punched 
I^aper  to  be  used  in  the  transmission.  The  mod^  proposed  by  the  writer 
^^  this  report  has  the  advantage  of  greater  simplicity  as  a  result  of  the 
embossing  process  with  the  paint  siche.  For  this  mode  requires  no  type 
*ttmg,no  new  instrument  for  preparing  the  paper;  no  new  process  of 
punching  paper  to  be  learned  by  the  operators.  The  operator  prepares 
^  dispatch  in  the  usual  way,  by  enfbossing  the  paper,  as  if  sendiDg:  a 
<|^atch.  It  is  thei^t  once  ready  for  transoiission;  needing  no  per£ora> 
^ousnor  other  preparation.  The  paper  strip  with  the  embossed  chair- 
^^  is  simply  passed  bgneath  a  delicate  lever  like  that  of  the  relay 
^S^et.  As  every  embossed  part  passes  under  the  lever,  cootact  is 
^e  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  length  of  the  embossed,  line. 
7t 
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The  result  is  the  same  as  by  the  type  process  and  the  punched  paper 
process. 

The  only  variation  which  may  possibly  be  required  in  the  p^e^^?n 
Morse  apparatus  is  a  more  perfect  mechanical  embossing  point,  a  smal 
wheel,  for  example,  instead  of  a  blunt  point,  by  which  the  embossed  eliar 
acters  shall  receive  a  stronger  and  bolder  relief,  and  paper  more  capabl 
of  this  stronger  embossing. 

These  are  within  the  ordinary  mechanical  capabilities  of  good  woik 
manship. 

AUTOilATIC  APPABATUS  OF  SIEMENS  AND  HALSKlfi. 

Ko.  39  of  the  catalogue  comprises  the  telegraphic  and  semapliori^ 
instruments  of  those  accomplished  mechanicians  and  savans,  the  Messr 
Siemens  and  Halsk^,  of  Berlin,  so  profound  in  scientific  research  hdi 
prolific  in  every  variety  of  ingenious  and  novel  philosophical  instruineiii: 
Among  the  most  noteworthy  in  the  Exposition  is  their  automatic  app; 
ratus,  which,  it  appears,  hiis  been  operated  with  successfid  results  uih> 
the  German  lines.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  early  history  < 
the  generic  telegraph  will  recognize  the  fact  that  the  automatic  iucmI 
of  recording  was  embodied  in  the  first  telegraphic  instrument  devised  1' 
the  writer  in  1832,  and  it  was  the  first  mode  by  wliich  the  new  art  wn 
demonstrated  in  1835.  At  that  early  period  the  automatic  was  deemei 
to  be  the  only  practical,  if  not  practicable,  mode  of  insuring  a  pei  ten 
record.  The  details  of  this  process  are  to  be  found  in  the  earliest  specit 
cations  and  descrii)tions  and  models  of  the  Morse  invention  in  tli 
Patent  Office  at  Washington,  and  the  instrumentalities  are  very  lull 
described  and  illustrated  by  diagrams  in  Vail's  earliest  work  on  tli 
telegraph,  published  in  1845. 

The  general  features  of  this  first  Morse  automatic  process  may  1' 
briefly  stated  to  consist  of— 

First.  The  embodiment  in  a  species  of  cogged  type  of  the  numerals  t 
be  recorded,  consisting  of  lines,  dots,  and  spaces — the  elements  of  th 
Morse  code.  This  was  accomplished  in  November  and  December  of  lS>i 
Subsequently  the  inventor  extended  the  principles  of  his  code  to  ih 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  were  added  to  the  numerals,  and,  MiT| 
some  special  signs  for  punctuation  and  office  signals,  completed  h 
original  code. 

Second.  Of  rules  or  composing  sticks,  in  which  the  desired  type  wt^i 
set  up. 

Third.  Of  the  port  rule  or  instrument,  by  which  the  rules  when  pr« 
pared  with  their  type  were  carried  forward  to  operate. 

Fourth.  A  lever  to  close  and  open  the  electric  cireuit  at  the  regnlate< 
times. 

In  this  part  of  the  automatic  process  of  the  new  art,  the  inventor  earl; 
made  many  modifications,  some  of  which  are  also  fully  described  by  Vai 

Experience  soon  suggested  that  however  desirable  on  account  of  aeon 
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nfy  was  this  automatic  mode,  manipulation  by  the  hand  with  a  simple 
mcking  lever  possessed  many  advantages,  among  which  was  the  dispens- 
io^  with  the  complicated  machinery  of  tyi>es,  composing  sticks,  and  port 
roJes,  and  the  consumption  of  time  in  preparation,  and  this  simple  manip- 
ulator was  found  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  ordinary  require- 
ments of  the  telegraph.  This  manipulator  holds  its  place  h\  the  telegraph 
iiL<$tnimeuts  at  this  day. 

SPEED  OF  TRAI^SMISSION. 

To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  intelligence  that  could  be  recorded  in  a 
^ven  time  was  not  in  the  early  period  of  the  history  of  the  telegraph  so 
much  a  desideratum  as  to  know  that  any  could  be  recorded;  and  the 
comparatively  little  that  was  accomplished  by  the  new  art,  in  its  first 
essays,  was  in  such  vastly  greater  quantity  than  could  possibly  be 
transmitted  by  any  of  the  ^emaphoric  modes  previously  in  use,  that  for 
^me  time  the  public  were  content  with  the  success  already  achieved. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  stimulated  chiefly  by  the  enteri>rising 
^irit  of  the  conductors  of  the  American  Associated  Press,  the  lightning 
was  invoked  to  send  what  it  sent  more  rapidly,  or  rather  to  send  more 
in  a  specified  time,  and  hence  the  minds  of  the  ingenious  were  concen- 
\nxed  on  modes  of  manipulating  a  greater  quantity  in  a  given  time. 

In  estimating  the  speed  of  transmission,  it  is  obvious  that  other  circum* 
stances  than  the  time  occupied  in  ttmanipulation,  whether  by  the  hand 
key,  (the  circuit  closer,)  or  by  automatic  machinery,  must  be  considered 
in  making  a  fair  estimate. 

Precedent  to  transmission  there  must  be  taken  into  the  account,  first, 
the  cost  and  nature  of  the  apparatus;  second,  the  number  of  employes 
nwessarj'  to  prepare  the  copy  for  transmission;  third,  the  number  of 
employes  necessary  to  receive  and  prepare  it  for  delivery  at  the  distant 
stition;  fourth,  the  comparative  time  required  to  prepare  the  copy  for 
transmission;  and  then  follows,  fifth,  the  time  occupied  in  transmission; 
and,  sixth,  the  distance  to  which  it  can  be  transmitted. 

To  illustrate  the  necessity  for  taking  into  the  account  these  propositions, 
let  a  given  quantity  of  intelligence,  and  the  same  intelligence,  be  presented 
at  the  same  moment  to  be  sent  by  the  several  apparatus  respectively. 
That  system  which  first  delivers  the  intelligence  complete  at  the  distant 
station  will  (other  things  being  equal)  bear  away  the  palm.    I  say  other 
tiling  being  equal,  for  in  an  economic  point  of  view,  the  first,  second, 
and  third  propositions  must  be  insisted  on.    For  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
twenty  wires  with  an  apparatus  and  operators  furnished  to  each,  and 
the  copy  divided  into  twenty  parts  or  ^^  takes,"  (to  use  the  nomeu- 
clatore  of  the  printing  office,)  and  each  operator  sending  his  allotted 
IK)rtion  or  ^^take"  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  the  whole  coold  be  trans- 
nutted  in  a  twentieth  part  of  the  time  required  to  send  the  whole  by  a 
single  wire,  apparatus,  and  operator.  It  is  at  once  perceived  that,  although 
this  might  be  successfuUy  accomplished,  it  could  not  be  accomplished 
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with  economy.    Hence  the  economic  means  enter  materially  into  tli 
estimate  of  the  final  result. 

Again,  in  the  test  of  the  Morse  apparatus,  its  semaphoric  qnality.  ^ 
means  of  the  simple  acoustic  arrangement,  has  shown,  in  mere  rapidit 
of  transmission,  at  least,  its  superiority  over  the  proi)er  telegrapb 
quality  of  the  same  apparatus.  The  telegraphic  quality,  however,  is  tli 
which  is  considered  in  most  of  the  European  administrations  as  anecessit 
because  it  furnishes,  by  its  permanent  recorded  result,  that  contr 
which  the  system  of  government  surveillance  makes  absolutely  necessar 
and  which  does  not  belong  to  any  mere  semaphoric  mode.  This  fact 
to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  estimating  speed  of  transmission.  ^ 
the  automatic  processes  are  telegraphic.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  quauti 
that  can  be  transmitted  and  recorded  in  a  given  time,  for  the  most  pa 
quite  inside  of  the  result  of  the  acoustic  or  semaphoric  mode. 

Experience  alone  can  decide  on  the  comparative  advantages  of  the 
two  modes. 

The  Morse  process  of  recording  by  electro-chemical  decomposiH* 
attracted  early  attention,  and  occupied  the  time  and  employed  the  sk 
of  several  ingenious  men  in  Europe,  but  especially  of  Bain,  who  gave 
greater  efficiency  by  the  application  of  a  more  sensitive  salt  than  \n 
been  previously  applied.  This  process  is  attended  with  great  inconvi 
iences,  but  these  have  not  prevented  its  use  to  some  limited  extent, 
theory,  however  capable  of  producing  greater  speed,  (sometime'S  obtaint 
in  exceptional  cases,)  there  are  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  difficulti 
which  have  hitherto  disappointed  the  flatteringexi)ectations  of  its  friein 
and  interposed  serious  obstacles  to  its  general  adoption. 

The  immense  rapidity  of  the  passage  of  the  electric  current  sngge 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  quantity  of  intelligence  that  mi*,' 
be  transmitted  in  a  given  time.    Theoretically,  indeed,  any  speed  \ 
attained  could  be  increased  almost  indefinitely;  but  this  speed  is  liniiti| 
not  by  the  speed  of  electricity,  but  by  the  action  of  the  necessary  int 
vening  mechanical  instrumentalities.    Were  the  speed  of  electricity  tl 
sole  element  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  amount  of  intelligen 
that  could  be  transmitted  can  scarcely  be  computed;  but  the  mechanic 
agencies  of  a  more  sluggish  nature  which  mingle  in  the  process  tVu 
shadow  a  linut,  and  it  is  precisely  here  that  the  ingenious  savant  ai 
me<;lianician  find  a  profitable  employment  for  their  research  and  skill 
mollifying  and  improving  the  automatic  process. 


;: 


BLAYIER  ON  SPEED  OF  TRANSMISSION. 

As  pertinent  to  this  suVject,  a  quotation  is  made  from  the  excelli 
work  of  M.  Blavier,  volume  i,  page  188,  of  his  calculations  of  the  i)os8il 
HjMM'd  of  transmission : 

^^The  speed  of  transmission  which  can  be  obtained  with  an  instnuiu'i 
deiK^nds  not  only  on  the  rapidity  of  manipulation  that  can  be  increase 
by  mechanical  means,  almost  indefinitely,  but  also  on  the  nature  an 
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iength  of  the  line.  It  depends,  in  fact,  on  the  register  itself,  and  it  is 
Tell  to  ascertain  for  each  instrument  the  maximum  number  of  signs 
that  it  can  givcH-that  in  which  its  power  of  transmission  consists. 

^^For  the  Morse  apparatus,  the  question  reduces  itself  to  know  how 
many  dots  (or  points)  the  register  can  receive  in  a  minute. 

^'A  movable  armature  over  against  an  electro-magnet  can,  under  the 
influence  of  interrupted  currents,  effect  at  least  from  five  thousand  to 
six  thousand  oscillations  in  a  minute,  but  on  condition  that  their  extent 
shall  be  extremely  small,  and  it  would  be  insufficient  to  produce  signs 
apon  a  band  of  paper,  even  admitting  that  the  speed  of  unrolling  the 
paper  can  be  definitely  increased.  For,  in  order  that  the  lever  shall  be 
lifted  and  mark  a  sign,  there  must  be  a  determinate  time  which  varies 
with  the  form  of  the  apparatus,  and  above  all  with  the  mass  of  the  lever. 

^^  When  in  the  Morse  apparatus  the  (paint  sichej  dry  point  is  used,  the 
lever  is  always  very  massive ;  it  allows  also  the  addition  of  arelay,  and  even 
with  a  very  rapid  unrolling  of  the  paper  not  more  than  300  or  400  dots 
per  minute  can  be  obtained.  An  apparatus  (A  molsttej  with  printing 
wheel,  operating  by  the  intervention  of  a  relay,  can  give  from  800  to  900 
dots.  In  fact,  a  Morse  apparatus  fd,  molettej  with  printing  wheel,  with- 
out a  relay,  constituted  in  the  best  possible  manner,  that  is  to  say,  in 
wliich  the  armature,  the  lever,  and  the  knife  are  as  light  as  possible,  a 
condition  which  may  be  obtained  by  reducing  their  dimensions,  and  even 
their  densities,  by  the  employment  •f  aluminum,  can  give  even  2,000  dots 
per  minute. 

^  When  the  number  of  dots  that  can  be  transmitted  is  known,  it  is  easy 
to  estimate  the  corresponding  number  of  words. 

"In  considering  the  duration  or  extent  of  a  dot  as  unity,  and  in  desig- 
nating it  by  1,  the  duration  or  extent  of  a  line  is  3;  the  separation  (or 
^tt€e)  between  the  signs  in  the  same  letter  is  1;  that  of  two  letters,  3; 
that  of  words,  6  units.  In  taking  at  hazard  a  great  number  of  words, 
(one  or  two  pages  of  a  book  for  example,)  and  in  writiug  in  the  signs, 
every  dot  and  line  and  space  can  be  counted  for  the  number  of  corre- 
f^ponding  units,  to  calculate  the  total  number  of  units  necessary  to  express 
the  aggregate  of  the  words;  and  then,  if  the  sum  is  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  words,  we  have  the  mean  number  of  units  which  correspond  to  a 
word. 

"Thus  it  is  found  that  each  word,  including  the  blank  space  between 
the  words,  is  represented  by  the  average  of  48  luiits. 

"If,  then,  the  apparatus  can  receive  2,000  dots  in  one  minute,  which 
with  their  blanks  (or  spaces)  represent  4,000  units,  the  number  of  words 
which  can  be  transmitted  will  be  ^^y^,  or  ei^ty-four  words  per  minute. 
Besides,  it  is  necessary  that  the  signs  be  made  distinct  upon  the  paper 
band.  In  order  to  read  them  easily,  the  separation  of  the  signs  and  the 
l^gth  of  the  dots  ought  to  be  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  millimeter.^ 

"If  the  paper  is  unrolled  at  the  speed  of  1™.20  per  minute,  the 

*  A  millimeter  is  .0394  of  an  inch,  t.  e,,  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch. 
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greatest  number  of  units  equal  to  three-quarters  of  the  millimeter, 
.02955  of  an  inch,  is  1,600,  which  corresponds  to  thirty-flve  words  per 
minute.  If  this  sjieed  is  to  be  surpassed,  the  8i)eed  of  unrollinj?  tlie 
paper  must  be  increased  either  by  emplojing  a  more  powerfiil  spring  or 
by  contracting  the  wings  of  the  fly. 

"The  speed  of  unrolling  the  paper  at  the  rate  of  1".20  is  more 
than  sufficient;  for  twenty-flve  words  per  minute  can  never  be  in 
practice  surpassed,  only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  the  space  that  ea<'h 
dot  occupies  must  be  above  three-quarters  of  a  millimeter  to  render  the 
reading  more  easy." 

"Manipulation  by  the  hand,  by  means  of  the  manipulator  previously 
described,  presents  many  inconveniences.  It  cannot  be  absolutely 
regular;  it  varies  according  to  the  skill  and  even  to  the  character  of 
the  operator.  Besides,  it  is  forcibly  limited,  since  the  greater  part  of 
the  operators  attain  with  difficulty  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  words  per  minute 
and  the  most  skilltul  do  not  exceed  twenty-flve." 

From  this  calculation  of  M.  Blavier,  therefore,  it  would  seem  to  \w 
demonstrated  that  twenty-flve  words  in  one  minute,  or  fifteen  hundnnl 
in  one  hour,  is  the  greatest  number  that  can  be  given  by  hand  manipula- 
tion, yet  this  can  only  apply  to  the  distinct  recording  of  the  signs  upon 
the  band  of  pax)er.  The  hand  manipulation  upon  the  sounder,  which 
involves  the  use  of  the  Morse  manipulator  in  the  same  manner  as  if  n»- 
cording,  gives  a  greater  number  of  words  in  a  minute  than  any  automatic 
recording  process  yet  practically  employed,  as  will  be  i)resently  sho^Mi. 

COMPARATIVE  SPEED  BT  DIPFEBENT  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  comparative  spt^ed  of  transmission,  or  the  quantity  of  words  in  a 
given  time,  by  different  instruments  is  stated  in  the  official  documents 
of  two  national  administrations  as  follows : 

The  single  dispatch  is  calculated  at  txcenty  wordsy  and  the  number  of 
dis]>atches  at  so  umny  in  one  hour. 

Of  such  dispatches — 

^In  France  the  Morse  is  rated  at  twenty  in  one  hour;  the  Hughes,  at 
fifty  in  one  hour;  the  dial  system,  at  fifteen  in  one  hour;  the  Casi^li, 
(hesitatingly,)  at  forty  in  one  hour. 

In  Pnissia  the  Morse  is  rated  at  twenty  to  thirty  in  one  hour;  the 
Hughes,  at  forty  to  fifty  in  one  hour ;  the  Siemens,  at  sixty  in  one  hour. 

The  distance  or  the  length  of  the  conductors,  or  their  equivalent,  in 
resistance,  is  an  important  element  in  the  cidculation.  This  element  is 
not  given  in  the  French  calculation. 

In  the  Prussian  experiments  the  distance  measured  by  resistance 
coils  is  stated  in  one  instance  at  2,700  English  miles,  and  in  another 
at  540  English  miles. 

Not  witisfied  that  justice  had  been  done  to  the  Morse  system  in  this 
conii)arative  stat(»nient  by  rating  it  at  twenty  telegrams  in  an  honn  h 

*  Sec  Chapter  V,  qnetttionB  to,  and  answers  of,  ViHconnt  de  Vongy. 
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request  was  made  to  the  president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  to  have  the  speed  of  transmission  fairly  tried  upon  the  Ameri- 
ean  lines.  Accordingly,  an  executive  circular  was  issued,  and  in  con- 
formity with  its  requirements  the  results  were  duly  sworn  to  and  attested 
by  uotaries  public. 
The  following  table  embodies  these  results: 

Table  of  results  of  the  trial  of  speed  by  the  Morse  apparatus. 


Name  of  operator  aending. 


JofanB.Franch 

Cb«rie«  F.  Staram , 

TlKyisM  L.  A.  Vsliqaet  and  F. 

g.Keat. 
TbomM  L.  A.  Yaliqnet  and  F. 

&K«at. 
Thomaa  L.  A.  Valiqnet  and  P. 

S.  Kent. 

G.X.Sba|w 

H.J.Biitehinaon 

WS^Bi  8.  KetUei 

JtMirBMi 

U.  UukM  and  J.  Bagley,  first 

truL 
K.  Mirfcs  and  J.  Bagley,  second 

iTiaL 

JuDcsPiiher 

JuiesFtaher 

R>  J,  Hatehinson 

Edward  C.  Stewart 

V- Marian 

P.  H.  Boma,  Boston 


Name  of  operator 
recelTing. 


Jobn  H.  D wight.. 
Lk  A.  Somen..... 
A.  B.  HUUkor  .... 

A.  B.  miUker.... 

A.  B.  HilUker 

B.  Curry 

L.  A.  Somers 

Reese  and  W.  Sher- 
man. 

William  Wallace  . 
N.  J.  Snyder 

N.  J.  Snyder 

James  Leonard... 
James  Lieonard... 

K.  J.  Snyder 

N.J.  Snyder 

William  Wallace  . 
Walter      PhUUps, 
ProTldence. 


Date  of  trial. 


i  - -2 

V  *•  §  . 

t*  •  «■  s 

a  S   S  S 

0  W    ^  O 


Jan.  18,186d 

Jan.  88,1868 

Feb.  —.1868 

Feb.  —.1868 

Feb.  —.1868 

Feb.  8, 1868 

Jan.  29.1868 

Jan.  19,1868 

Jan.  19,1868 

Jan.  21,1868 

Jan.  21,1868 

Antamn,  1860 
Autumn,  1860 

Feb.  19,1860 

Feb.  80,1860 

Jan.  19,1860 

May  8, 1868 


80 
96 
99 

102 

111 

131i 

126i 

94 

110 
185 

126 

156 

165 

135 

12? 

IIU 

136i 


•3 


O    ** 
9 

h  6 

«   o 

is 

0 


1,600 
1,920 
1,980 

2,040 

2,220 

2,631 
2,530 
1,880 

2.202 
*8,500 

2,520 

3,120 
3,300 
2,704 
2,540 
2,224 
t2,73l 


2  J{ 

^     0 

o   S 
t  s 

II 


.261 
32 
33 

34  2-7 

371-9 

43  5-6 
421-6 
31i 

36  1-7 
411 

42 

52 
55 
45 

37 
45i 


0 

a  t 

si 


I 


310 

135 

1,650 

1.650 

1,650 

450 
.  631 
1,300 

700 
90 

450 


100 

100 

663 

40 


*  By  the  repeating  of  a  line,  the  number 

PiBJT  TsiAL.  (diTided  into  six  parts  of  ten  minutes 
each.) 

Tint  10  minutes.  M.  Marks, 410  words. 

Next  10  minutes,  Charles  Bagley 404  words, 

Sext  10  ndnutes.  Charles  Bagley 369  words. 

Next  10  minutes,  Charles  Bagley 454  words. 

N«xt  10  minutes,  Charles  Bagley 434  words. 

N«xt  10  minutes,  Charles  Bagley 429  words. 

fiOmlnutes 2,500  words. 


of  words  was  actually  2, 510  In  one  hour. 
Second  Trial-- 

First    9  minutes,  M.  Marks 373  words. 

Next  11  minutes,  Charles  Bagley 450  words. 

Next  10  minutes,  Charles  Bagley 374  words. 

Next  10  minutes,  Charles  Bagley 460  words. 

Next  10  minutes,  Charles  Bagley 430  words. 

Next  10  minutes,  Charles  Bagley 433  words. 

60  minutes 2,520  words. 


tTUs  reeordlng  of  2,731  words  In  one  hour,  by  Walter  Phillips,  of  ProTidenee,  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
nootdbf  of  2,  S20  words  In  the  same  time,  by  N.  J.  Snyder,  at  Philadelphia,  are  the  greatest  feats  in  tele- 
ftaphie  transmission  that  have  yet  been  accomplished  by  the  Morse  apparatus  in  any  country.  The  instru- 
Qeotalities  were  the  Morse  sounder,  or  acoustic  instrument,  (the  cost  of  which  is  about  eight  dollars.)  a  battery, 
«b4  two  operators,  one  at  each  terminus  of  a  line.  In  these  seTenteon  trials  the  arerage  is  119i  dispatches, 
of  twenty  words  each,  in  one  hour,  or  two  dispatches  in  one  minute. 
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Speed  of  the  Hughes  apparatus  and  of  Sieinen^s  automatic  type-presses. 


The  Haghei  apparatan-^In  France 

In  PrnMia 
The  Siemen'g  proceu — In  Prnwia 


1.000 

800  to  1,000 

l.SOO 


o  a 

o 


i  »  j: 

6   e   e 


161 
131  to  16) 


RECENT  RESULT  IN  FRANCE  IN  SPEED  OF  TRANSMISSION. 

At  the  late  opening  of  tlie  Legislative  Assembly  in  Paris,  (1869,)  the 
8i)eecli  of  the  Emperor  on  the  occasion  was  transmitted  from  Paris  to 
various  capitals.  It  will  be  seen  that  extraordinary  efforts  were  made 
to  transmit  it  by  telegraph  with  the  utmost  speed.  We  copy  from  the 
French  journals  the  following  account  of  the  result: 

"Nothing  could  be  more  curious  and  interesting  than  the  aspect 
which  was  presented  yesterday  after  the  speech  of  the  Emjieror,  in  the 
central  telegraph  station. 

"The  day  before,  orders  had  been  given  that  the  lines  and  apparatus 
should  be  inspected  with  care  and  put  in  order.  At  half  past  12  o'clock 
the  entire  body  of  officials  were  at  their  posts  waiting  the  word  of  com- 
mand. 

f  *  Scarcely  had  the  first  copies  been  distributed  to  them  than  two  hnn- 
dred  employ^  were  put  to  work,  and  the  transmission  was  made  with  a 
dizzy  rapidity,  of  which  the  follo\iing  figures  will  give  some  idea : 

"The  imperial  sj^eech  contains  about  1,200  words. 

"London  received  it  in  fourteen  minutes;  Berlin,  in  one  hour  and  nine 
minutes;  Florence,  in  one  hour  and  forty  minutes;  Brussels,  in  forty-five 
^  minutes;  Vienna,  in  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes. 

"Tlie  difference  in  time  to  the  advantage  of  London  is  explained  by 
this  fact :  that  four  ^ires  (or  circuits)  were  used  for  the  transmission  of 
the  speech  to  that  capitiU,  while  only  one  was  used  for  the  others." 

This  feat  of  transmission  by  telegraph,  scrutinized,  gives  the  follow- 
ing comparative  result.  The  speech  containing  1,200  wortls  was  sent 
entire  to  London  in  fourteen  minutes;  but  four  wires  (\\ith,  of  course, 
as  many  instruments)  were  needed  to  accomplish  the  result,  so  that, 
divided  l>etween  the  four,  each  wire  or  instrument  transmitted  liOO  wonls 
in  fourteen  minutes,  equivalent  to  fifty-six  minutes  by  one  wire,  to  send 
the  whole  1,200  words.  By  referring  to  the  table  of  rt*sult«  in  the  trial 
of  8i)eed  of  the  Morse  apparatus,  (in  1808,)  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
minimum  of  the  results,  by  the  American  operators,  ftmounteil  to  1,0<N) 
wonls  in  one  hour,  which  is  in  excess  of  the  estimated  number  per  hour 
<}f  the  greatest  s^n^ed  attained  in  this  late  Euroi)ean  feat. 

The  time  in  which  the  speech  was  transmitted  to  Brussels  upon  one 
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fire,  to  wit,  forty-five  minutes,  is  the  greatest  speed  in  this  case ;  but  this 

is  equivalent  to  1,500  words  only  per  honr. 

From  these  results  it  will  be  seen,  in  comparing  them  with  the  results 
of  other  modifications  of  the  apparatus,  that  the  original  simple  Mors£ 
ap|)aratns  maintains  its  superiority  in  the  telegraphic  field.  Its  sim- 
plicity of  construction,  its  cheapness,  its  efficiency,  its  requirement  of 
so  few  employes  in  its  management,  are  the  qualities  which  hasre  given 
it  its  world-wide  popularity,  and  have  caused  its  universal  adoption. 

Notwithstanding  this  simple  apparatus  has  proved  its  ability  to 
accomplish  so  much,  the  desire  for  more  has  turned  the  minds  of  the 
ingenious  njion  devising  many  modifications  of  the  apparatus. 

The  automatic  type  telegraph  (No.  39)  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Siemens 
and  Halsk^  of  Berlin  is  an  apparatus  of  the  same  general  character  as 
the  original  Morse  apparatus,  but,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  of 
^perior  beauty  of  mechanical  execution,  like  everything  that  comes 
from  their  extensive  ateliers. 

AUTOMATIC  TRANSMISSION  IN  PRUSSIA. 

Being  in  Berlin  in  February,  1868,  the  writer  called  on  the  courteous 
and  obliging  directors  and  superintendent  of  the  Prussian  telegraph, 
tlie  Colonel  Herr  von  Chauvin,  and  Herr  von  Frischen.  By  the  lat- 
ter officer  he  was  shown  into  the  apartment  in  which  was  arranged  the 
automatic  modification  of  Messrs.  Siemens  and  Halsk6,  a  duplicate  of 
their  apparatus  in  the  Exposition,  (No.  39.)  Besides  the  instiomients  for 
transmission,  thei]^  were  cases  of  tyi)e,  (giving  to  the  apartment  the 
appearance  of  a  printing  office,)  and  a  corps  of  some  ten  or  twelve 
employ^. 

The  following  written  questions  were  put  to  Herr  von  Frischen,  to 
which  he  gave  their  annexed  answers: 

^U.  Question.  What  instruments  are  necessary  in  this  automatic  pro- 
cess f 

^^ Answer.  Two  instruments,  a  transmitter  and  receptor. 

"2.  Question.  What  is  their  respective  cost! 

'^Answer.  Tra/nsmitterj  with  150  long  rules  and  35  short  ones,  and 
15,000  types,  cost  700  Prussian  thalers,  (or  about  $525  in  gold.)  Receptor 
costs  105  thalers,  (or  about  (78  75  gold.) 

^^3.  Question.  What  time  does  it  take  to  prepare  the  message  in  type, 
for  transmission  t 

"Answer.  Three  minutes  to  prepare  a  message  of  twenty  words,  to- 
gether with  eight  words  for  the  direction,  or  address,  in  all  twenty-eight 
words;  and  half  a  minute  to  revise  and  see  that  all  is  right. 

^^4.  Question.  What  is  the  practical  speed  of  transmission  and  recep- 
tion by  the  type  process! 

"Answer.  Forty-five  single  messages  in  one  hour  by  the  present  sized 
wire  for  120  German  miles,  or  540  English  miles.  We  can  send  at  the 
same  time  in  four  different  directions  to  Konigsberg,  Frankfort-on- 
tbe-Main,  Cologne,  and  Brussels. 
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^'5.  Question.  What  is  the  practical  speed  of  preparation,  transmit 
ting,  and  reception  by  the  punched-paper  process! 

"Answer.  Experiments  in  the  room  with  600  Grerman  miles  (or  2,T(K 
English  miles)  resistance,  a  single  message  of  twenty  words  can  be  t«eni 
in  half  a  minute  with  the  magneto-electric  current ;  and  with  doubl 
battery  (galvanic)  cuiTcnt,  one  minute.  With  better  apparatus  tli 
same  speed  can  be  attained  in  both  cases.  The  preparation  of  tb 
pai)er  by  hand  for  a  single  message  of  twenty  words  takes  thre 
minutes;  prepared  by  the  key-board,  like  Hughes's  key-board,  a  singl 
message  is  prepared  in  one  minute. 

"  6.  Question.  What  distance  is  the  magneto-electric  current  avaib 
ble  practically  in  telegraphing  f 

"Answer.  The  same  distance  as  the  galvanic  current. 

"  7.  Question.  What  difficulties  do  you  experience  in  the  present  mod 
of  automatic  transmission! 

"  Answer.  The  great  number  of  employes  necessary. 

"  8.  Question.  How  many  emi>loy^s  are  necessary  in  preparing  au 
transmitting  a  certain  amount  by  one  instrument! 

"Answer.  Ten  (10)  persons  to  prepare;  two  (2)  to  transmit;  and  ti^ 
(2)  to  revise ;  in  all  fourteen  (14)." 

For  the  puq^se  of  corroborating  these  statements,  the  following  lettti 
was  addressed  by  the  writer  in  February,  1868,  to  Messrs.  Siemens  anj 
Halsk6,  the  mechanicians  of  the  automatic  type  process,  which  was  i  .1 
amined  in  the  Prussian  office,  the  counterpait  of  No.  39  in  the  £xix>s 
tion :  ^ 

"  Will  you  oblige  me  with  answers  to  the  following  questions,  which 
shall  be  happy  to  insert  in  my  report ! 

"  1.  What  kind  of  instruments,  and  how  many,  for  one  apparatus  cou 
plete,  are  required  in  your  automatic  processes  !  How  many  in  the  typ 
process  f    How  many  in  the  punched-paper  process  f 

"  2.  What  is  the  cost  of  each  separate  instrument  in  a  single  set,  aii| 
what  the  cost  of  all  together  ! 

"  3.  How  much  time  is  required  to  prepare  a  message  of  twenty  wonl 
for  transmission  by  the  type  mode!  How  much  by  the  x>unched  ]yi\\^ 
mode! 

"  4.  What  is  the  regular  practical  speed  of  transmission  and  of  n 
ception  by  the  type  process,  and  what  by  the  punched  paper  process  f 

"  5.  What  are  the  difficulties  you  encounter  in  your  automatic  i>r^ 
cesses! 

"  6.  How  many  employes  are  required  to  prepare,  to  transmit,  and  tl 
receive  messages  f ' 

To  the  above  questions  the  following  replies  were  courteously  ai 
corded: 

"  We  beg  you  to  excuse  the  lateness  of  the  answer  to  your  favor  of  tb< 
17th  February.  The  delay  was  caused  by  the  condition  of  the  puDchc<l 
paper  api)aratus,  not  so  far  finished  as  to  be  able  to  give  you  the  de8in'<i 
information. 
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^^1.  The  complete  electro-magnetical  type  transmitter,  sufficient  for 
tnnjByiittiQg  seventy  messages  in  one  hoar,  consists  of~ 

Thalers. 

1  transmitting  instrnment 150  00 

1  reedTing  instrument,  inkwriter,  with  variable  speed  of  its 

clock-work 110  00 

150  letter  rods  (type  rules)  in  which  to  set  up  the  type,  at  6 

thalers 760  00 

15,000  types,  at  20  thalers  per  1,000 SOO  00 

6  letter  cases,  at  5§  thalers 34  00 

15  cases  for  the  rods,  (type  rules,)  at  1^  thalers 22  15 

The  complete  instrument,  (about  $1,024  in  gold) 1, 366  16 


"  The  time  for  composing  one  dispatch  of  twenty  words,  five  minutes ; 
for  distributing,  four  minutes ;  so  that  all  preparations  of  every  messiige 
require  nine  minutes. 

"  For  the  above-named  speed  of  transmission  there  will  be  necessary, 
twelve  men  for  setting  up  and  distributing;  two  men  for  transmitting; 
and  two  men  for  receiving  and  writing  down  the  messages. 

'*2.  For  transmission  by  the  punched-paper  arrrangemeut  there  will 
be  required  the  following  instruments : 

Thalers. 

1  key-board  puncher 250  00 

1  handle  puncher 80  00 

1  magneto-electrical  transmitter 125  00 

One  complete  instrument 455  00 


"The  speed  of  transmission  by  this  arrangement  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty  messages  in  one  hour.  By  the  key-board  puncher,  one  letter  is 
completely  finished  as  soon  as  the  corresponding  key  is  touched ;  there- 
fore one  man  will  be  able  to  prepare  the  same  number  of  messages  as  the 
transmitter  gives  away. 

"However,  we  add  the  hand  puncher  for  reserve  or  corrections.  Instead 
of  the  magneto^lectrical  transmitter,  we  employ  likewise  a  transmitter 
for  reversed  battery  currents.  The  cost  of  such  instruments  is  120 
thalers. 

"  This  manner  of  transmission  requires  i)aper  furnished  with  holes  to 
drive  it  regularly. 

"  We  manufacture  also  machines  especially  constructed  for  this  per- 
foration, at  the  price  of  90  thalers  each. 

"  For  the  service  of  this  instrument  are  sufficient :  one  man  for  punch- 
ing ;  one  man  for  transmitting ;  two  men  for  receiving  and  writing  down 
the  messages. 
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<^  This  number  of  officers  is  necessary  only  if  the  automatic  transmitter 
is  continually  in  use,  and  it  is  only  in  this  case  the  employing  of  the  in- 
strument seems  lucrative. 

^^  K  there  are  always  two  lines  at  disxK)sal9  one  for  transmitting  and 
the  other  for  receiving,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this  automatic  arrange- 
ment. 

^'  Inclosed  is  a  sample  of  a  message  prepared  by  the  hand  puncher,  and 
transmitted  by  the  magneto-electrical  instrument.  We  have  written  on 
it  the  time  occupied  in  preparation  and  transmission.  The  dispatch  was 
worked  through  a^  resistance  of  500  German  miles,  or  30,000  Siemens 
units  of  resistance,"  (equivalent  to  about  2,000  English  miles.)    •    •    • 

Table  of  the  comparative  speed  of  transmission^  by  the  different  instrumen- 
talitiesj  on  the  basis  of  one  dispatch  of  twenty  words. 


Kind  of  apparatiM. 


Siemens  A  Holiki'i  ^rp«i  proeeu: 
Aecording    to     Siemeni     A. 

Halike,  In  their  ateliers  ... 
According  to  Herr  Ton  Fri* 

icben«  In  the  central  ofllice 

Panched -paper  process ; 

According  to  Siemens  A. 
Habk6 

Aecording  to  ron  Frischen.. 

Hngbes 

Morse 


II 


a 
o 


^ 


I. 


d5 


Minutsa, 

9 
3i 


1  to  3 
Mo  time... 
No  time... 


II 

li 

^   o 

Is 


Minvtet. 


I  toU 


a 


■i  a 
S 


16 


14 


9    3 

■s  a 


r 


1^ 


s  S  % 
*  sp  a 


III 

H 


CkM 


II 


s 

a. 


fl.OMOO 


€03  75 


431  25 


2 
2 


350  00 
14  00 


ftl 


20  to  60 


*36 
t20  to  60 
40  to  50 
1191 


I 


9 

a 
o 


^  i 

.«    p 

a  « 


a 
e 
ja 


70 


40  to  45 


190 


Remarks. — ^The  discrvpancj  between  the  estimated  average  and  the  stated  average  arises  doubtless  from  not 
taking  into  account,  In  the  stated  average,  the  time  of  "  preparation  for  transmission.'' 

*  The  sample  referred  to  of  the  pnached>paper  process  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  letters,  occupying  in 
the  preparation  and  transmlsiion  two  and  a  half  minutes,  equivalent  to  tliree  hundred  letters  in  five  minat«» 
or  sixty  words,  or  three  dispatches  of  twenty  words  each  In  five  minntes,  that  Is,  at  the  rate  of  thlrty-tii 
dispatches  in  one  hour. 

t  If  it  takes  three  minutes  to  prepare  a  single  message  of  twen^  words,  it  would  take  two  hundred  and  tea 
minutes  to  prepare  seventy  dispatches  for  transmission,  equivalent  to  three  and  a  half  hoan.  If  one  minnte 
Is  required  for  preparing  one  dispatch,  then  one  hour  and  ten  minntas  are  rsqnired  to  prepare  seventy  difpetcbcs 
previous  to  transmiHslon. 

CRITICAL  REVIEW  OF  THESE  RESULTS. 

In  presenting  this  table  of  results,  it  ought  in  fairness  to  be  stated 
that,  in  all  these  automatic  processes,  the  number  of  dispatches  in  an 
hour  is  estimated  from  a  recorded  dispatch  made  by  the  instrument 
itself,  while  the  number  by  the  Morse  apparatus  is  the  result  of  the 
acoustic  method,  recorded,  indeed,  but  by  an  employ^  or  clerk.  The 
difference  is  in  the  efficiency  of  the  two  kinds  of  record  for  control.  In 
the  one  case  it  is  dependent  on  the  automatic  mechanism,  which  records 
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upon  the  paper  ribbon ;  in  the  other,  it  is  dependent  on  the  skill  and 
Mthfalne«8  of  the  clerk  transcribing  as  he  hears  it  from  the  sounder. 
Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  has  recently  devised  an  automatic  punched- 
paper  process,  somewhat  similar  to  the  process  of  Messrs.  Siemens  and 
H^k^,  for  a  description  of  which  we  must  refer  to  the  jurors'  reports 
of  the  London  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  Glass  XIII,  pp.  69,  70. 
It  is  stated  in  that  report  that  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  letters  per  min- 
ute were  transmitted  by  it  on  a  line  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-four 
miles,  equivalent  to  about  one  hundred  dispatches  in  one  hour.  But  in 
this  case,  as  in  the  other  automatic  processes,  the  essential  element  of 
the  time  necessary  to  prepare  the  message  previous  to  its  transmission 
does  not  enter  into  the  calculation.  It  is  also  stated  in  the  same  report 
that  1,476  words,  equivalent  to  seventy-three  dispatches  per  hour,  are 
the  greatest  number  that  can  be  transmitted  by  the  most  expert  clerk 
in  the  English  telegraphic  service.  This  rate,  it  will  be  seen,  is  greatly 
exceeded  by  the  American  operators  in  the  late  test  of  speed  of  trans- 
mission. 

lu  making  a  comparison  of  the  relative  speed  of  transmission  from  the 
moment  it  is  presented  for  that  purpose  until  received  at  the  distant  sta- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  take  into  the  account — 

1.  The  time  required  to  prepare  the  dispatch  for  transmission. 

2.  The  time  of  actual  transmission. 

3.  The  time  for  imbodying  the  received  dispatch. 

4.  The  number  of  employes  necessary  to  accomplish  the  whole  process. 

5.  The  comparative  cost  of  the  apparatus. 

6.  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  employes,  and  the  expense  of  repairs 
to  the  instruments. 

T6t  our  purpose  it  is  necessary  at  present  only  to  consider  the  first 
and  second  of  these  points.  On  the  supposition  that  a  dispatch,  say  of 
1,600  words,  is  presented  at  the  office,  at  the  same  moment,  for  trans- 
mission, to  be  sent  by  the  respective  instruments,  to  wit,  the  Siemens 
and  Halsk^  automatic  type  telegraph,  the  Siemens  and  Halsk^  punched- 
paper  process,  the  Wheatstone  punched-paper  process,  the  Hughes  ap- 
paratus, and  the  Morse  apparatus,  what  would  be  the  result  of  each  f 

The  Siemens  and  Halsk^  type-process  takes  three  and  a  half  minutes  to 
prepare  each  dispatch  of  twenty-eight  words  for  transmission;  1,600 
words  contain  fifty-seven  such  dispatches,  consuming,  therefore,  in  the 
preparation,  three  hours  and  thirty  minutes  before  transmission.  Forty- 
fire  of  these  messages  can  then  be  transmitted  in  one  hour,  or  the  fifty- 
seven  in  one  hour  thirteen  and  a  half  minutes,  which,  added  to  the  time 
of  preparation,  gives  four  hours  forty-three  and  a  half  minutes  as  the 
time  consumed  in  transmitting  1,600  words. 

If  the  punched-paper  process  of  Siemens  and  Halsk6  be  tested,  the 
preparation  of  a  dispatch  of  twenty  words  takes  three  minutes  by  hand, 
or  one  minute  by  a  key-board  instrument  or  perforator.  Taking  the 
lowest  estimate,  of  one  minute,  then  eighty  messages,  or  1,600  words,  are 
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prepared  for  transmission  in  one  hour  and  twenty  minntes,  and  in  their 
transmission  forty  minutes  more  are  consumed,  making  the  time  tor 
completing  the  dispatch  of  1,600  words  two  hours. 

If  from  the  data  given  of  the  capacity  of  the  automatic  punched-paper 
process  of  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  we  make  a  comparative  test,  (the 
time  of  preparation  not  being  stated,)  we  must  assume  that  the  time  of 
preparation  of  a  dispatch  of  1,600  words  previous  to  transmission  am 
scarcely  l>e  less,  by  his  perforator,  than  by  the  i>erforator  of  Messrs.  Sie- 
mens i^nd  Ilalsk^.  One  hour  and  twenty  minutes  are  therefore  consumed 
in  this  preparation.  If  now  the  transmission  of  these  eighty  dispatcher 
is  accomplished  at  the  rate  given  of  one  hundred  dispatches  in  one  hour, 
we  must  add  forty-eight  minutes,  making  the  whole  process  two  hom-s 
eight  minutes. 

The  Hughes  consumes  no  time  in  preparation,  but  commences  trans- 
mitting at  once,  and  the  1,600  words  are,  therefore,  transmitted  in  one 
hour  and  thirty-six  minutes. 

The  Morse  consumes  no  time  in  preparation,  but  commences  trans- 
mitting at  once,  and  the  1,600  words  are,  therefore,  transmitted  in  one 
hour. 

This  examination  gives  the  following  result : 

HoQn.  Min. 

The  Siemens  &  Ilalsk^  type-process,  80  dispatches 4  4^ 

The  Siemens  &  Halsk^  punched-paper  process,  80  dispatches . .  2  00 

WheatstoueAs  punched-paper  process,  80  dispatches 2  (KS 

Hughes  apparatus,  80  dispatches 1  36 

Morse  apparatus,  80  dispatches 1  00 

It  is  urged  in  favor  of  the  automatic  type-process,  as  well  as  the 
punched-paper  process,  that  the  preparation  of  the  dispatches  by  tyin* 
or  punched  paper  can  be  expedited  by  multiplying  the  number  of  iht- 
forators  and  employi^'S,  and  thus  the  difficulty  of  the  time  cousume<l  in 
preparation  (which  is  stated  to  be  an  objection)  is  obviated;  for  if  1,WK) 
words,  or  eighty  dispatches,  be  divided,  for  example,  into  eight  ^*  takes'* 
or  sections,  and  eight  perforators  be  used  by  eight  employes,  each  pn»- 
paring  his  own  *'  take"  at  the  same  time,  then  the  whole  eighty  di**- 
patches  are  prepared  in  one-eighth  of  the  time,  and  the  time  by  the — 

Type  process,  4A.  43im.,  is  reduced  to 3om, 

Punched-paper  process,  Ih.  20iii.,  is  reduced  to lOm. 

To  this  time  of  preparation  add  time  of  transmission,  resi»ectively,  aiul 
we  have— 

TyiH*  prm^ess,  40m. — altogether  to lA.  15«. 

Piuiched-pajier  process,  iSm, — altogether  to 58jii. 

So  that  we  have  this  result:  The  punched-paper  proc<*ss  requii*es  eight 
perfonitors  and  eight  employes  to  accomplish  what  the  Morse,  with  but 
one  oi»erator,  accomplishes  in  the  same  time,  (less  only  by  two  minuten.) 
Where  wages  are  very  low,  and  the  employment,  therefore,  of  an  in- 
creased oi>erative  force  is  comparatively  of  little  importance,  there  mA>' 
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be  an  advantage  in  employing  the  ptmched-paper  process ;  but  in  an 
economic  point  of  view,  where  the  wages  of  employes  are  high,  there 
Toold  be  no  advantage  in  its  adoption,  except  in  exceptional  cases. 

AUTOMATIC  CONTROL. 

SORTAIS'S  APPARATUS. 

T.  A.  M.  Sortais,  of  Lisienx,  exhibited  a  mode  of  automatic  control  of 
a  distant  apparatus,  (No.  7,)  devised  about  the  year  1861  or  1862. 

It  wae  early  considered  to  be  a  great  desideratum,  so  to  have  a  dis- 
tant apparatus  under  the  control  of  a  corresponding  office,  that  even  in 
case  of  the  absence  of  the  operator  of  that  appai*atus,  a  dispatch  might 
still  be  recorded  by  the  instrument,  and  so  be  independent  of  the  pres- 
ence of  any  attendant.  One  of  Morse's  earliest  devices,  for  this  purpose, 
patented  in  France  in  1838,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  consisted  of 
the  union  of  two  operations :  1st,  of  a  means  of  setting  in  motion  the 
distant  recording  apparatus;  and,  2d,  of  a  means  of  arresting  the  motion 
of  the  apparatus  at  any  desired  time.  Both  these  operations  being  suc- 
oessftilly  accomplished,  it  is  plain  that  a  dispatch  could  be  recorded, 
whether  the  attendant  was  present  or  not. 

These  means  were  based,  first,  on  the  sudden  release  of  the  fly 
that  regulates  the  speed  of  the  clock-work,  by  the  first  movement 
of  the  i)en  lever,  in  recording  a  dispatch.  This  part  of  the  opera- 
tion was  simple  enough.  The  detent  that  arrested  the  fly,  being  a 
"'mall  lever  in  contact  with  a  friction  wheel  upon  the  axis  of  the  fly,  was 
easily  removed  by  this  first  movement,  and  the  clock-work  set  in  motion, 
and  the  strip  of  paper  was  then  ready  to  receive  any  amount  of  written 
characters.  The  second  operation,  that  of  arresting  the  apparatus,  after 
the  desired  characters  were  completed,  was  based  upon  a  replacement  of 
the  detent  of  the  fly,  or  the- small  friction  lever,  upon  the  friction  wheel, 
after  the  completion  of  the  dispatch.  This  was  accomplished  in  the  very 
first  instance  successfully  by  an  apparatus  not  now  necessary  to  describe, 
in  which  there  was  the  addition  of  a  second  electro-magnet,  so  adding 
complication  to  the  instrumentalities.  This  was  almost  immediately  mod- 
ified by  the  improvement  which  Morse  has  described  and  specified  in  his 
French  letters  patent  of  August  18,  1838,  as  well  as  in  his  American 
patents.  This  improvement,  in  brief,  consisted  in  slightly  attaching,  but 
not  fixing,  the  detent  or  small  lever  by  one  extremity  to  the  axis  of  one 
of  the  slower  wheels  of  the  clock-work  in  such  a  manner  as  to  slip  upon 
the  axis  when  the  friction  lever  was  raised,  but  not  so  easily  as  not  to 
hold  its  position  when  raised  by  the  action  of  the  pen  lever.  The  other 
extremity  of  the  small  lever  acted  as  a  detent,  by  its  friction,  upon  a 
friction  wheel  upon  the  fly  axis,  when  brought  in  contact  with  it,  and 
thus  arrested  the  movement  of  the  apparatus.  The  arm  of  the  small 
friedon  lever  was  connected,  by  a  thread  or  wire,  with  the  pen  lever 
above  the  friction  lever,  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  the  pen  lever  rose 
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it  lifted  the  friction  lever  from  the  friction-wheel,  and  allowed  the  move- 
ment of  the  apparatus ;  but  when  the  pen  lever  fell,  it  did  not  by  that 
act  abase  the  friction  lever,  which  remained  in  its  raised  i)osition,  and 
was  kept  raised  slipping  on  the  axis  of  the  slower  wheel  of  the  appara- 
tus at  every  movement  upward  of  the  pen  lever,  and  could  only  retiun 
to  its  position  on  the  friction-wheel  by  the  slower  movement  of  the  axis 
to  which  it  was  attached  after  the  pen  lever  had  for  a  given  time  ceas<Ml 
to  act. 

Another  and  an  earlier  mode,  and  the  one  frdly  described  and  illustrated 
by  dia^o^ms  in  Tail's  work,  of  1845,  as  weU  as  in  the  specifications  of 
Morse's  patents,  and  which  may  also  be  found  copied  into  the  work  of 
the  Count  du  Moncel,  is  on  the  same  principle.  This  earlier  mode  for 
automatic  control  is  herein  described  with  a  diagram,  following  the  de- 
scription of  M.  Sortais's  method. 

The  method  of  M.  Sortais  seems  to  have  been  devised  without  a  con- 
sciousness that  the  same  result  had  been  already  achieved  by  a  mode 
similar  in  principle  to  his  ingenious  device. 

The  reasons  so  well  given  by  M.  Sortais  for  making  this  improvement 
upon  the  recording  instrument,  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Morse's 
patents,  were  those  that  suggested  to  him  his  original  device  for  the 
purpose. 

M.  Sortais  says:  ^^The  Morse  apparatus,  such  as  are  in  use  at 
the  present  day,  present  a  grave  inconvenience.  They  can  neither  be 
put  in  motion,  nor  be  arrested  by  themselves  after  being  put  in  motion ; 
in  other  words,  they  are  not  automatic.  Consequently^  during  the  absence 
of  the  employ^  from  the  receiving  office^  no  dispatch  can  be  transmitted ;  it 
would  be  the  same  if  this  employS  is  absorbed  in  some  urgent  labor.  As  to 
the  control  of  the  service^  no  signal  indicative  of  delay ^  is  indicated  either 
in  the  receptions  or  the  expeditions, 

"  An  automatic  system,  on  the  contrary,  will  allow  of  the  transmission 
and  the  recording  of  corresi)ondence  in  the  absence  of  the  employ<^s,  and 
besides  it  offers  to  the  a<lministration  the  means  of  vigorously  controlling 
the  vigilance  of  the  employes. " 

M.  Sortais,  in  these  remarks,  was  undoubtedly  unaware  that  against  the 
"  grave  inc^ouveuieuces"  he  enumerates,  Morse  had  already  dexiseil  and 
applied  a  complete  remedy  more  than  twenty  years  before  Mr.  SortaisV 
modification  of  it. 

M.  Sortais  hiis  politely  furnished  a  diagram,  which  illustrates  \\\^ 
method  of  accomplishing  this  automatic  control.  It  is  an  improvement 
on  the  Morse  mode  of  automatic  control,  since  it  requires  less  power  to 
put  it  in  action,  and  it  can  be  afilxed  to  those  Morse  instruments  of 
Messrs.  Digney  and  SiemensV  improvement,  which  dispense  with  the 
relays. 

There  has  been  a  question  of  utility  raised  in  regard  to  the  advantage 
of  this  automatic  control.  Experience  alone  can  determine  the  occaston^ 
when  it  may  be  of  use. 
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The  fact  that  the  telegraphic  service  requires  for  the  most  part  the 
constant  presence  of  an  operator  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  auto- 
matic control  was  considered  more  curious  than  useftd ;  but  ui)on  lines 
estabUshed  for  infrequent  or  only  occasional  use,  (for  example  such  as 
may  be  established  between  the  residence  of  a  manufacturer  and  his  dis- 
tant  workshops  or  offices,)  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  utility,  since  it 
enables  him  to  dispense  with  the  constant  attendance  of  an  operator.  In 
sach  cases  M.  Sortais's  ingenious  and  beautiful  improvement  is  recom- 
mended as  specially  valuable. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  M.  Sortais's  method  of  control : 

The  apparatus  of  M.  Fig.  22. 

Sortais  consists  of  a 
ratchet-wheel  G,  bear- 
ing a  lever  fWembray- 
age)  *,  and  above  which 
reacts  one  of  the  mov- 
able parts  of  the  clock- 
work of  the  telegraph 
apparatus,  and  in  a 
detent  E,  put  in  action 
by  the  aid  of  the  print- 
ing lever  of  the  electo- 
magnet,  by  the  pin  d'. 

He  lever   femhray- 

ewjhm  balanced  by  Sortais's  Contromng  Apparatus. 

eonnter- weight  i',  which  has  a  tendency  to  disengage  it  from  the  ^y- wheel 
upon  which  it  should  react  to  stop  the  mechanism.  But  in  .its  normal 
Ntate  it  cannot  yield  to  this  movement  because  of  the  catch  of  the  detent 
which  maintains  the  ratchet-wheel  in  a  determinate  position.  At  that 
time  it  strikes  against  the  detent  n  fixed  to  the  axis  of  the  last  but  one 
wheel,  which  at  each  revolution  of  itself  makes  the  rachet- wheel  advance 
one  notch. 

Wh&EL  the  apparatus  is  put  in  action  by  the  electro-magnet  the  catch 
(Tf  the  ratchet-wheel  is  disengaged,  and  as  this  is  no  longer  sustained,  the 
lever  h  which  is  upon  it  is  disengaged  by  its  counter- weight  i',  and  the 
fdSclanehmentJ  is  in  action.  If  this  action  is  instantaneous,  the  catch  of 
the  ratchet-wheel  moves  with  it,  and  at  each  turn  of  the  last  but  one 
wheel  in  the  clock  train,  the  ratchet-wheel  advances  one  tooth,  the  lever 
(^embrayage)  falls,  to  encounter,  after  a  certain  number  of  impulses  of 
the  ratchet-wheel,  the  finger  n  of  the  axis  which  commands  the  fly-wheel 
and  stops  the  movement  of  the  apparatus.  If  the  play  of  the  electro- 
magnet occurs  in  the  slighter  intervals  corresponding  to  the  signals,  the 
tatchet- wheel  will  keep  itself  separated  from  the  catch,  consequently  it 
^  only  be  after  interruptions  of  a  sufficient  length  of  time  that  the 
^pping  will  be  produced. 

8t 
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morse's  STOPPINa  APPARATUS. 

This  was  invented  in  1837,  and  is  here  illustrated  with  the  diagram 
from  VaiFs  book  of  1845. 

F^ ^-  ^-  B  is  the  slowest  wheel 

in  the  train.  Upon  its 
axle  E',  prolonged  out- 
side  the  walls  of  the 
^^^  clock-work,  is  fixed  a 
pulley  wheel  R',  of  small 
diameter,  and  another 
pulley  wheel  Q,  of  much 
larger  diameter,  on  the 
prolonged  axle  of  an- 
other of  the  slow  whei^ls 
of  the  train.  An  endless 
band  10  unites  tlies<^ 
two  wheels.  A  bent 
arm  H  D  fixed  u]K)u 
the  axle  of  Q,  under  aud 
parallel  to  the  i)en  lever 

Mor»e*8  Stopping  Apparatus.  L,  rests   at  P    upon   a 

friction  wheel  C,  fixed  upon  the  axle  of  the  fly.    The  i>en  lever  L  having  the 
stylus  for  marking,  R,  has  a  light  rod  or  small  wire  A  loosely-  hinged  at 
I  in  the  bent  arm,  and  playing  loosely  throilgh  an  aperture  in  the  lever 
L,  and  held  by  its  head  G.    Tlie  paper  2  2  passes  under  the  groove  eyl 
inder  S,  drawn  between  the  two  rolling  cylinders  E  and  F. 

When  the  i)en  lever  L  is  brought  into  action  in  striking  the  stylus  K 
against  the  paper  at  S,  the  rod  A  lifts  the  bent  lever  D  H  from  the  fric 
tion  wheel  C  upon  the  fly  shaft,  and  allows  the  movement  of  the  clock- 
work. The  endless  band  10*  is  thus  made  to  slip  upon  the  smaller  pnl- 
ley  wheel.  But  the  pen  lever  in  descending  does  not  carry  down  the  l»eiit 
lever  D  H,  because  the  rod  A  has  free  play,  and  rises  in  the  levei 
at  G;  so  that  the  lever  L  in  descending  does  not  replace  P  upon  the 
friction  wheel  C.  This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  slower  action  of 
K'  gradually  acting  by  the  band  10  to  replace  P  upon  the  friction-whet»l. 
So  long  as  the  i>en  lever  is  in  action,  the  rod  A  repeats  its  action  n|>oii 
the  bent  lever  D  II,  and  keeps  the  point  P  raised  from  the  friction-whet»K 
But  so  soon  as  the  lApn  lever  ceases  to  aet,  the  slow  movement  of  the 
band  10  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  gradually  replaces  P  uim)ii 
the  friction-wheel  and  stops  the  machinery. 

This  was  one  of  the  first  modes  devised  and  used  by  Morse  to  c<mtn>I 
the  distant  ap])aratus.  By  comparing  this  with  the  mode  by  which  M. 
Sortais  accomplishes  the  same  result,  it  is  perceived  that  although  the 
original  mode  called  the  stopping  apparatus,  and  early  patentee!  by 
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)[orse,  accomplished  its  result  well,  the  more  recent  one  of  M.  Sortais 
accomplishes  it  better. 

The  following  appears  in  the  Xew  York  Express  of  May  19,  1863, 
showing  that  the  same  result  substantially  was  obtained  by  the  ingen- 
ious Professor  Wheatstone,  apparently  unconscious  that  it  had  been 
accomplished  some  twenty -five  years  pre\ions  in  the  United  States: 

"Automatic  Control  of  the  Telegraph. — ^Professor  Wheatstone 
has  just  i)erfected  a  most  extraordinary  and  valuable  improvement  in 
telegraphs — a  private  letter-printing  ai)paratus  working  by  itself,  so  that 
110  clerk  or  attendant  is  reqtiired.  A  merchant  can  now  lock  up  his 
coimting-hoase,  and  on  his  return  find  every  message  faithfully  recorded 
in  legible  type  during  his  absence  by  this  beautiful  little  machine.  (So 
tells  us  the  Boston  Transcript.)" 

The  only  novelty  in  this  "improvement  is  the  adapting  to  machinery 
for  printing  the  ordinary  letters  ,the  automatic  controlling  apparatus 
invented  by  Professor  Morse  in  1837,  and  which  he  patented  in  France 
in  1S38,  and  in  Washington  in  April,  1846,  and  by  which  "  no  clerk  or 
attendant  is  necessary  at  the  distant  terminus,  and  by  means  of  which 
a  merchant  can  now  lock  up  his  counting-house,  and  on  his  return  find 
every  message  recorded  during  his  absence."  All  this  is  substantially 
announced  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Commerce  of  the  House  of 

Representatives,  December  30, 1842.    In  detailing  the  superior  advan- 

ta^'es  of  Professor  Morse's  invention,  the  chairman  says:  "Possessing 
an  advantage  over  electric  telegraphs  heretofore  in  use,  inasmuch  as  it  re- 
^ordsin  permanently  legiblecharacterson  paper  any  communication  which 
may  be  made  by  it,  without  the  aid  of  any  agent  at  the  plaice  of  recording^ 
except  the  apparatus^  which  is  put  in  motion  at  tlie  point  of  communication. 
Thas  the  recording  apparatus,  caDed  the  register,  may  he  left  in  a  closed 
ehambeTj  ichere  it  will  give  notice  of  its  commencing  to  write  by  a  bell,  and 
the  communication  may  be  found  on  opening  the  apartment^ 


CHAPTER   VI. 

INFORMATION    CONCERNING     TELEGRAPHS    IX 

VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  statistics  op  electric 
telegraphs  in — letter  of  sir  charles  bright— india — france,  questions 
to  and  answers  from  viscount  de  vougy— holland — prussia — austru— 
Denmark— Letter  of  Director  General  Faber — Sweden— Letter  of  Direc- 
tor General  BrXndstrOm— Spain— Italy— Egypt— Turkey— Australia— Perc, 

GREAT  BRITAm. 

The  following  qaestions  were  addlressed  by  Professor  Morse  to  the 
eminent  secretary  of  the  Submarine  Telegraph  Company,  Sir  James 
Carmichael,  Baronet,  London,  directing  the  telegraphic  correspondence 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent.  Sir  James  has  courte- 
ously sent'the  subjoined  answers : 

"1.  What  telegraphic  systems  are  used  in  the  British  dominions! 

"  Answer.  The  system  used  by  the  Submarine  Telegraph  Company  for 
corresi)ondence  between  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe  is 
the  Morse  exclusively.  The  systems  used  by  the  United  Kingdom  Tele- 
graph Company  are  the  Morse  and  the  Hughes  type-printing  instru- 
ment. The  systems  in  use  by  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  are' 
Blight's  patent  bells  for  the  most  important  circuits,  i.  e.,  for  lines  ou 
which  rapidity  of  working  is  essential,  and  on  which  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  busineSvS.  For  other  circuits  (railway  lines,  &c.)  Hightou's 
single-needle  instrument  is  used.  The  system  used  by  the  London  Dis. 
trict  Telegraph  Company  is  one  brought  out  by  Mr.  Tyers,  and  is  a  single- 
needle  instrument  which  is  worked  with  the  Morse  code.  The  Electric 
and  International  Telegraph  Company  use  the  Morse  system  for 
international  work,  and  also  for  large  circuits ;  Diyardin's  type-priutinp 
instrument,  and  the  double-needle  instrument,  (Cooke  and  Wheatstone.^ 

"  2.  How  many  of  each  system  T 

*'  Answer.  The  number  of  instruments  in  use  by  each  con^any  is 
given  in  the  accompanying  table,  extracted  from  the  volume  of  mis- 
cellaneous statistics  issued  in  March,  18G7.  A  later  volume,  to  the  end 
of  1867,  is  now  in  course  of  publication.  The  number  of  instruments 
of  submarine  company  is  flfty-one,  as  per  la^t  return. 

^^  3.  AVhat  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  s^^stem,  in 

^  The  **  patent  bells  "  inHtniment  of  Sir  Charles  Bright  is  an  improTement,  as  vcU 
as  a  mocUfication  of  the  original  Morse  sounder.  The  improTement  consists  in  ntilii- 
ing  the  positive  and  negative  currents,  to  vary  the  sound,  creiiting  an  economy  of  time 
in  transmission.'S.  F.  B.  M. 
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«6t  of  instrnments  and  repairs,  in  rate  of  speed  or  qnantity  of  intelli- 
i^nce  in  a  given  time  t 

"Answer.  Highton's  single-needle  instrument  is  said  to  be  the 
iJie<apest,  costing  only  about  508.  or  £3.  The  type-printing  instruments 
are  the  most  costly,  but  transmit  with  great  rapidity.  The  instrument 
kuown  as  *  Bright's  patent  bells,'  transmits  an  average  of  forty  words 
a  minute.  The  Submarine  Telegraph  Company  working  direct  between 
London  and  Paris  can  transmit  forty  messages  an  hour,  taking  long  and 
short  together,  by  one  Morse  circuit. 

"4.  How  many  miles  of  conductors  are  constructed  f 

"  Answer.  This  question  is  answered  by  the  annexed  extract.  (See 
table.) 

**  5.  What  are  the  expenses  and  receipts  per  annum,  and  the  net 
revenue  to  the  state  or  to  the  companies  t 

Answer.  Copies  of  the  reports  of  the  various  companies,  for  the  year 
1867,  are  annexed  and  will  show  these  particulars." 


EUBCTBIC  TELEGRAPHS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

StatUHes  of  electric  telegrapha  for  the  tue  of  the  publiCj  in  the  United 
Kingdom^  in  each  of  the  years  1863, 1864,  and  1865. 


Telegraph  oompanlei. 

Length  ia  miles  of  tele- 
graph lines. 

Length  in  miles  of  wires 
used. 

Number  of  station" 
open  for  the  public. 

1663. 

1864. 

186& 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

186a 

1864.    1865. 

Q^Ctrie  and  Tn  ttftm AtlnniLl 

8,2t» 
4.1961 
316 

913 

107 
:83l 

8,658 
4,3»i 
318 

917i 
115 
1,343 

9,306 
4,401 
323i 

9401 
123 
1,672 

39,756 
17, 257  J 
2.642* 

54U 
430 
:5,099 

41, 691 
18,554 
2,996* 

• 

454 

8,096 

45,044 
18,668 
3,064* 

688 

470 

9,506 

1,032 

464 

94 

46 

81 

:48 

1.022  '  1  tusfi 

BritUh  and  Irbh  Haffnatle 

479 
102 

48 

80 

100 

491 

^*>3^aiteni  BailwsT* 

104 

L<«doo,    Brighton,      and   South 
CoMtRaUwmy 

57 

Uodon  diatriett 

83 

Ti*  Voited  Kinirdom 

125 

Toul 

I3.944i 

14,981 

16,066i 

65,726i 

72,374i 

77,440* 

1,755 

1,831 

■ 

1,882 

Sobmariae,  (tel«(;raph  to  Calais, 
S4  mila ;  to  Boulogne,  25  miles ; 
to  IMeppe,  78  mUefl  -,  to  Jeney, 
^OmilH;  to  Ostend,  70  miles; 
to  Hsoover,  80  miles  ;  and  to 
^nuk,  380  mUes.) 

887 

(§) 

(§) 

2,683 

^5) 

(5) 

(11) 

(5) 

(5) 

*Tfae  Soathaastem  Railway  Company  has  no  working  arrangements  with  either  of  the  electric  telegraph 

^  CzeiTiriTe  of  prlrate  telegraphs  prorided  by  this  company  for  firms  and  persons  having  two  places  of 
^^i>«ii.  and  for  the  London  fire  brigade  and  general  post  office. 

ITblt  additional  mileage  and  stations  was  only  completed  and  opened  In  NoTcmber,  1863. 
i  ^  retim. 
i  rpwards  of  3,000  in  foreign  countries. 
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Statistics  of  electric  telegraphs — Continued. 


Telegraph  companlea. 


Number  of  iDStrameQU. 


1863. 


Electric  and  International 

Briti«h  and  IriHh  Maeuotic  t 

Sontheantem  Railway 

Liondon,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway... 

London  dliitrict 

The  United  Kingdom 


Submarine . 


4,489 

1,042 

142 

69 

192 

172 


1664. 


5,136 

O 

156 

74 

191 

S65 


^51 


C) 


1865. 


5,778 

C) 

159 

92 

195 

358 


6,582 


o 


Number  of  public  meMag^A. 


1863. 


(*) 

827, 424 

02,968 

43.208 

217,606 

226,729 


i|345, 784 


1864. 


lf«tj. 


(*) 
1,090,142 
69.023 
58,942 

308.032 
518. 651 


1,25I.'JS') 

ftp.  711 

6H.  .VJJ 

31  fi.  l^i> 

743,  pT'I 


C) 


o 


*  Not  ascertained. 

t  The  number  of  messages  to  and  from  the  Continent  transmitted  Jointly  by  this  company  and  thi*  Sub 
marine  Telegraph  Company,  and  the  number  of  meMMages  for  railway  companies,  newspapers,  and  dc«i 
roonu,  are  not  included  with  the  messages  for  the  public. 

X  No  return.  • 

$  Exclusively  for  continental  traffic. 

II  To  and  from  foreign  countries. 


LETTER  OF  SIR  CHARLES  BRIGHT. 

From  a  letter  received  from  Sir  Charlea  Bright  in  August,  1868,  at  the 
moment  of  his  leaving  Xew  York  for  Liverpool,  the  following  extnuts 
are  made.    Sir  Charles  says: 

"Generally,  as  regards  the  instruments  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Electric  Telegraph  Company  use  the  Morse  instruments  on  the  x)rincipal 
commercial  circuits,  and  the  needle  instrument  on  small  and  uiiimport 
ant  circuits,  and  also  for  the  railway  st^itions  and  signaling. 

"  The  magnetic  company'  use  my  sound  instrument  since  1854,  for  ncjirly 
all  the  circuits,  (somer  railway  stations  excepted,  where  a  single  neeilK* 
system  is  used.)  The  railway  companies  seem  to  prefer  the  needle  instni 
ment ;  so  we  8ui)ply  them. 

"The  Submarine  Company  use  the  Morse  instrument  only,  their  win*> 
being  all  in  circuit  with  the  continental. system. 

"The  United  Kingdom  Company,  (a  small  company,  started  since  you 
were  in  England  in  1857,)  use  the  Morse  instruments,  and  also  st»venil 
Hughes  type-printing  instruments. 

"The  only  modification  in  the  Morse  instrument  is  the  use  of  ink 
instead  of  the  point  in  registering  the  marks.  The  needle  instrument  i> 
much  the  same  as  of  old,  except  that  a  single  wire  and  single  neiHlle  i> 
uwd. 

"The  sound  instrument,  which  I  adopted  for  the  Magnetic  Company, 
consists  of  two  Im'IIs,  dull  in  sound,  and  differing  in  note,  placed  on omli 
side  of  the  operator  alxnit  on  a  line  with  his  ear.  These  are  worki*<l  hy 
a  relay  sending  currents  through  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  sij; 
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lals  required.  Two  keys  are  used  for  sending;  one  for  the  right  or 
positive  (-f )  current;  the  other  for  the  left  or  negative  ( — )  current.  One 
ffire  is,  of  course,  used.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  duration  of  either  ' 
ifignsdy  and  this  is  the  saving  of  time,  compared  with  one  of  the  sounders 
(u»h1  here,  (in  the  United  States,)  where,  in  employing  dots  and  dashes, 
the  latter,  (I  take  it,)  require  three  times  the  duration  of  a  dot.  In  the 
other  the  signals  are  all  dots;  but  a  Morse  operator  can  use  it  by  con- 
sidering one  key  as  a  dot,  the  other  as  a  dashj  but  sending  dots  on  both. 
It  Ls  the  quickest  instrument  of  a  non-mechanical  kind." 

INDIA. 

« 

The  total  number  of  miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  India,  in  1866,  was 
13,390|  miles,  and  of  offices  174.  At  the  rate  of  three  instruments  to 
two  offices,  there  would  be  261  instruments. 

FRANCE. 

QUESTIONS  TO,  AND  ANSWERS  FROM,  VISCOUNT  DE  VOUGY. 

In  January,  1867,  the  following  questions  were  addressed  to  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  French  telegraphs,  the  Count  de  Vougy,  at  the  request 
<>f  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company : 

^•Can  you  oblige  me  by  furnishing  m©  with — 

**!.  A  copy  of  the  tariff  of  charges  on  telegrams  in  France,  and,  so  far 
as  practicable,  in  other  European  countries! 

^'2.  The  number  and  names  of  the  telegraph  systems  in  use  in  France; 
Iiow  many  of  each  system  are  employed,  and  their  adai)tedness  or  fitness 
for  particular  serWce  ! 

"3.  The  average  number  of  messages  or  telegrams,  of  a  certain  length, 
•'^nt  daily  f 

''4.  The  comparative  number  capable  of  bein^sent  by  each  system? 

"5.  The  proportion  between  those  for  the  government  service  and  for 
private  or  commercial  service  f 

"6.  Where  can  be  obtained  telegraphic  maps  of  lines  in  France  and  in 
other  countries! 

"  7.  Is  the  English  needle  system  anywhere  in  use  in  France!" 

The  following  is  the  answer  of  Count  de  Vougy,  dated  Paris,  Feb- 
marj'  20,  1867 : 

'*I  have  collected  the  different  documents  that  you  had  the  goodness 
to  request  from  me,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  them  to  you: 

*^L  ^The  first  is  the  general  tariff  of  telegraphic  dispatches  of  the 
French  empire.  It  comprises  two  distinct  parts — the  one  relating  to 
the  interior  correspondence,  the  other  to  the  international  correspond- 
ence.  There  is,  besides,  as  complementary,  the  Moniteur  T^l^graphique 

'The  docomeDts  here  mentioned  were  sent  to  the  company  in  New  York  three 
months  before  my  apx>ointment  as  United  States  CommiBsioner. — S.  F.  B.  M. 
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of  December,  1865,  remaining  in  use,  to  determine  the  taxes  of  the  offices 
(not  numerous)  elsewhere,  which  have  not  yet  adhered  to  the  rules  of 
the  international  convention,  concluded  at  Paris  the  17th  of  May,  1865. 

"I  have  also  added  to  the  tariff  the  text  of  their  convention,  and  the 
regulations  made  in  consequence. 

"  A  note,  in  which  is  collected  the  information  that  the  administration 
in  France  possesses  on  the  interior  tariffs  of  different  states  of  Euroi>e, 
in  short,  completes  this  first  series  of  documents. 

"II.  Four  systems  of  apparatus  are  employed  by  the  French  adminis- 
tration: 1.  The  Morse  apparatus.  2.  The  dial  apparatus.  3.  The  Hughes 
apparatus.  4.  The  Caselli  apparatus.  There  are  counted  in  the  service 
of  the  Morse  system,  1,600;  dial  system,  1,180;  Hughes  system,  135; 
Caselli  system,  6. 

"The  inherent  merits  of  the  Morse  system,  and  of  which  the  principal 
ones  are  its  marvelous  simplicity,  and  great  reliability  in  its  action, 
maintain  its  use  on  the  greatest  number  of  the  net-work  of  lines. 

"The  Hughes  apparatus  replaces  it,  however,  with  advantage  uiwn 
the  conductors  of  great  length,  when  the  quantity  of  dispatches  to  be 
transmitted  is  in  abundance. 

"The  apparatus  cl  cadran,  or  dial  apparatus,  is  employed  in  a  certain 
number  of  city  and  semaphoric  offices,  the  agents  of  communes  and  of 
the  marine,  who  manage  these  posts,  not  being  always  in  a  condition  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  to  work  an  apparatus  less  elementary. 

"  As  to  the  pantelegraph  of  Caselli,  the  public  has  not  been  i)ennitte<l 
to  make  use  of  it  but  upon  two  or  three  principal  lines,  and  besides  ha** 
not  shown  much  eagerness  to  profit  by  the  advantages  it  presents.  A 
printing  dial  apparatus,  invented  by  M.d' Arlincourt,  has  been  tried  witb 
success  upon  some  lines  of  small  extent,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  admitted 
into  definite  practice. 

"III.  Statistics,  drawn  up  in  1860,  have  permitted  us  to  ascertain  that 
the  number  of  telegrams  of  twenty  words,  transmitted  during  this  same 
year,  amount  to  sixty-three  per  cent,  of  the  telegrams  of  all  lengths  sent 
in  the  same  iieriod.  There  has  not  been  kept  an  account  since  then,  in  a 
precise  manner,  of  the  comparative  number  and  extent  of  these  dispatche8. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  nevertheless,  that  the  proportion  of  these  tele 
grams  which  do  not  cxcchmI  twenty  words,  the  minimum  limit  of  the  tax, 
is  augmented  during  the  last  years  in  the  same  proportion  as  telegraphic 
corre8iH)ndence  has  been  iwpularized. 

"The  pamphlet  bearing  the  title  ^Tableau  des  produits  de^t  bureaux df 
Vvtat  en  1H65,'  will  furnish  you  with  many  inter<\sting  indications  uixm 
the  extent  of  the  French  net-work  of  wirt»8,  and  upon  the  n*sult8  of  itt^ 
working.  It  is  in  i)la<!e  to  remark,  at  all  times,  that  these  results  do  not 
include  the  state  corn\si)ondence,  free  from  tax,  and  of  which  tbe 
n»cel|)ts,  estimated  by  order,  have  amounted  for  the  year  1865  to  the  siuu 
of  1,8(K),631  francs  18  centimes.    The  French  administration  publisher* 
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to  docnmeDt  every  year.    I  will  hasten  to  send  to  you  that  which  relates 

to  the  year  1866  as  soon  as  it  shall  appear. 

**IV.  The  productive  power  of  the  diflferent  apparatus  used  in  the 
service  is  represented  in  practice  by  the  following  meiins,  determined 
,'apon  the  interval  in  the  space  of  an  hour)  for  telegrams  composed 
uniformly  of  twenty  words: 

The  Hughes  apparatus 50 

The  Morse  apparatus 20 

The  dial  apparatus 15 

The  Casein  apparatus 40 

The  mean  attributed  to  this  last  cannot,  however,  be  considered  as 
precise,  the  surface  of  the  paper,  which  serves  as  the  basis  of  the  tax, 
bearing  a  number  of  words,  more  or  less  large,  according  to  the  form  of 
the  writing  of  the  sender. 

"V.  In  1864  the  total  number  of  private  dispatches  has  been 
1,967,748;  that  of  the  official  dispatches,  526,613;  1865  has  furnished 
for  the  one  2,473,747,  and  for  the  other  568,647.  The  approximative 
proportion  between  the  transmissions  of  the  state  and  those  of  private 
persons  is  then  about  one-fourth. 

"YI.  The  map  or  chart  of  the  telegraphic  net- work  in  France  is  not 
m  the  market.  It  is  published  by  the  administration,  but  the  works 
executed  in  the  last  year  have  rendered  it  incomplete  and  inexact  upon 
*)many  points  that  it  cannot  at  the  present  time  give  a  just  idea  of  the 
^te  of  our  telegraphic  communications.  A  new  edition  is  going  to  be 
put  to  press,  and  you  may  be  sure,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  shall  receive 
one  of  the  first  proofs. 

**  I  send  you,  to  supply  in  some  degree,  in  the  absence  of  this  docu- 
ment, and  also  to  inform  you  upon  the  telegraphic  net- work  of  the  dif-  * 
ferent  European  states,  a  copy  of  a  chart  published  about  a  year  ago 
by  the  Prussian  government.  But  I  expect,  likewise,  to  transmit  to 
yoQ  soon  a  more  detailed  document  on  the  international  net- work  of 
om*  continent. 

^^  YII.  The  English  needle  system  is  not  in  use  in  a  single  office  in 
Prance. 

"  I  add  to  the  different  pamphlets,  which  answer  the  questions  con- 
tained in  your  letter,  a  late  document  which  includes  the  complete  col- 
lection of  the  laws,  decrees,  rules,  and  instructions  which  regulate  the 
French  telegraphy.  It  bears  the  title  of  "  Recueil  Administratifj'^  and 
comprises  G.ve  volumes  bound,  and  a  bundle  destined  to  form  the  sixth 
volnme,  to  the  end  of  1867. 

^'  If  these  different  publications,  and  the  indications  contained  in  this 
letter,  do  not  entirely  meet  the  wishes  of  the  W^tern  Union  Company, 
I  remain,  my  dear  Mr.  Morse,  with  pleasure,  at  yiiVIr  disposal  to  complete 
them  as  far  as  x>ossible.  % 

^'  I  avail  myself  of  your  obliging  offer  to  furnish,  on  the  part  of  the 
company,  all  the  information  that  may  appear  interesting  to  my  admin- 
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istration  to  obtain  upon  American  telegraphy.  For  this  purpose  I  am 
preparing  a  series  of  questions,  and  I  will  have  the  honor  of  soon  send- 
ing them  to  you. 

^^  In  conclusion,  I  take  advantage  of  this  communication  to  give  you, 
as  a  mark  of  my  personal  respect,  a  volume,  in  which  is  collected  the 
diplomatic  documents  of  the  international  conference  of  Paris."    •    ♦ 

HOLLAND. 

The  following  is  a  letter  of  M.  Faring,  the  referendary  charged  with 
the  direction  of  the  state  telegraphs  in  Holland,  to  Hon.  Hugh  Ewiug, 
United  States  minister  to  Holland,  dated  the  Hague,  April  27,  1808 : 

"  In  answer  to  the  letter  of  Professor  Morse,  of  the  22d  instant,  which 
I  have  received  through  you,  I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  you 
that  the  telegrai)hic  system  known  by  the  name  of  the  English  needle 
system  is  not  employed  anywhere  by  us,  neither  on  the  lines  of  the 
state,  nor  on  those  of  i)rivate  companies. 

"  I  propose  to  send  you  soon  an  answer  to  the  other  questions  of  Pro 
fessor  Morse,  which  were  addressed  to  me  in  your  letter  of  the  2iM 
instant."    •    •    •  ■ 

As  proposed  in  the  preceding,  the  following  letter  of  the  referendary 
Faring  to  the  minister  resident  of  the  United  States  at  the  Hague,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Ewing,  dated  the  Hague,  Ma}^  7,  1867,  was  written  as  a  fur- 
ther answer  to  the  questions  proposed  by  Professor  Morse : 

''  In  accordance  with  the  i)romise  of  my  letter  of  the  27th  April  last. 
No.  3,188,  I  have  tlie  honor  to  address  you  the  inclosed  information 
respecting  the  Netherland  telegraphs,  requested  by  Professor  Morse,  iu 
your  letter  of  22d  April  last. 

''  In  that  which  follows,  the  order  of  the  questions  proposed  has  been 
observed : 

"  I,  There  are  two  telegraphic  systems  now  established  upon  the  tele 
graphic  state  linens,  the  Morse  system,  {h  molette,)  with  the  inking  whi*el, 
after  the  construction  of  Messrs.  Digney,  and  the  Hughes  system.  This 
last  has  been  but  lately  introduced,  and  is  not  used  but  ui)on  the  most 
frequented  lines. 

*'  On  the  1st  of  January,  18G8,  there  were  in  use,  of  the  Morse  api>a 
rat  us,  21 G;  of  the  Hughes,  3. 

''The  railroads  which  are  operated  by  private  companies,  (and  of 
which  I  cannot  give  more  precise  information,)  employ  about  150  iustru 
ments,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  constructed  after  the  -Morse  sy> 
tern,  with  or  withcmt  a  constant  current.  Upon  some  of  these  railrojuls 
the  dial  instruments  are  still  used,  but  these  instruments  are  rapidly  di'*- 
apiK'aring. 

"  II.  On  the  1st  of  jT;:><ia*ry  last  the  net- work  of  telegrajdi  lines  of  the 
state  had  an  extension  of  2,328.3  kilometers,  with  a  total  length  of  wire 
of  6,80;j.2  kilometers. 

"  III.  From  the  preceding,  it  results  that  f he  telegraph  8er\ice  of  the 
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.<tate,  as  well  as  of  the  railroad,  is  almost  exclusively  performed  by 
instrameDts  constructed  after  the  Morse  system,  the  Hughes  instrument 
doing  service  only  on  the  most  frequented  lines,  and  the  dial  instruments 
disappearing  more  and  more.  It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  relative  value  of  the  different  systems  for  greater  or 
lesser  distances,  nor  for  the  railroad  service. 

^'  The  use  of  the  telegraph  for  domestic  life  or  for  cities  scarcely 
exists  with  us. 

**  IT.  The  receipts  of  the  state  telegraphs  amounted  in  1867  to  about 
oOO,000  florins  of  Holland ;  the  expenses  to  750,000  florins.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  maintenance  of  the  lines  during  the  same  year  was  about 
175,000  florins ;  the  expense  of  new  constructions,  240,000  florins. 

The  price  of  a  Morse  apparatus  {cb  molette)  constructed  by 

Digney  freres,  Paris,  is 180  florins. 

Of  a  relay  magnet 80  florins. 

Of  a  key  or  manipulator 14  florins. 

Of  a  commutator 10  florins. 

Of  a  galvanometer 15  florins. 

Total  Morse  apparatus 299  florins. 

Total  cost  of  a  Hughes  instrument  constructed  by  P.  Du- 
moulin  Froment 800  florins. 


"V.  The  number  of  persons  attached  to  the  state  telegraphs  are 

foond  in  a  circular  to  the  different  European  telegraph  administrations, 

a  copy  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith.    I  also  inclose  a 

copy  of  the  report  to  the  King  ujwn  the  condition  of  the  Netherland 

telegraphs  in  1866,  and  a  copy  of  the  new  map  of  our  telegrax)h  lines.'^ 
*  •  •  •  •  • 

The  circular  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  letter  is  here  given.  It  is 
signed  by  Faring,  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  telegraphs,  and 
dated  the  Hague,  February  11, 1868 :      , 

"Conformably  to  the  article  57  of  the  convention  of  Paris,  I  have  the 
honor  to  send  to  you  below  some  statistical  information  upon  the  per- 
sonnel and  the  offices  on  the  Ist  January,  1868,  the  extent  of  lines  and 
telegraphic  wires,  as  well  as  the  number  of  dispatches  over  the  net- work 
of  the  Netherlands  during  the  year  1867 : 

'*  DiBECTiON. — ^The  referendary,  charged  with  the  direction  of  the 
telegraphs  of  the  state;  the  controller,  charged  with  the  working  and 
resiwnsibilities  of  the  lines;  three  principal  clerks ;  the  engineer,  charged 
with  the  technical  service ;  two  assistant  engineers. 

"EM3>LOY:fes  OF  THE  OFFICES. — ^Niue  inspectors  of  the  lines,  direc- 
tors of  the  offices;  44  directors  of  offices;  23  sub-directors;  225  telegraph- 
ists, (operators;)  49  clerks;  142  manufacturers  of  instruments. 
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"  Personnel  op  Technical  Service. — ^Ten  conductors ;  10  inspec- 
tors. 

"I^ET-WORK  OF  THE  STATE. — Length  of  lincs,  2,328.3  kilometerB, 
(about  447  English  miles;)  length  of  wires,  6,863.2  kilometres,  (about 
1,340  English  miles.) 

"Number  op  Offices. — Of  the  state,  including  four  auxiliary,  87; 
of  private  companies,  107.  (Among  those  last  oflBices,  there  are  38  which, 
being  established,  [dans  des  locality  de  service^]  by  the  bureaus  of  the 
state,  are  not.  inserted  in  this  list.) 

"Number  of  Apparatus. — ^Morse  system,  216.  Some  steps  have 
been  taken  to  introduce  the  Hughes  apparatus  upon  some  of  the  lines  of 
the  Netherlands  net-work. 

"  Work  of  1867.-.-Number  of  internal  dispatches 492,733 

Number  of  international  dispatches. . .      370,340 
Number  of  in  transitu  dispatches 249,964 

/^l  ^^\  Number  of  dispatches  {de  service)  in  serv- 

^"  J    r  a  ice  of  the  line 7,188 


Total  1,120,225 


"  Beceipts,  495,800.40  florins  Holland. 

**  The  uniform  tax  for  the  telegraphic  correspondence  between  two 
Netherland  offices,  whether  they  pertain  to  the  state  or  to  some  privaU* 
company,  has  been  reduced  since  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  from  0.50  to 
0.30  florins  of  Holland  for  one  simple  dispatch."  •  •         • 

PEUSSIA. 

In  a  letter  from  Professor  Morse,  dated  February  15,  1868,  to  Heir 
von  Chauvin,  director  general  of  the  Prussian  telegraphs,  he  requested 
answers  to  the  following  questions : 

^^  1.  Can  you  oblige  me  by  furnishing  me  with  a  copy  of  the  tariff  of 
charges  on  telegrams  in  Prussia,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  other  coun- 
tries I 

"2.  The  number  and  names  of  the  telegraph  systems  in  use  in  Prussia ; 
how  many  of  each  system  are  employed,  and  their  adaptedness  or  fitness 
for  particular  service  I 

"  3.  The  average  number  of  messages  or  telegrams  of  a  certain  length 
sent  daily! 

"  4.  The  comparative  number  capable  of  being  sent  by  each  system  f 

"5.  The  proportion  between  those  of  government  ser\'ice,  and  for 
private  or  commercial  service ! 

"  6.  Where  can  telegraphic  maps  be  obtained  ! 

^^  7.  Is  the  English  needle  system  anywhere  in  use  on  the  Pruf sian 
lines  r      •  « 
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To  tiliese  questions  the  obliging  director  general  made  the  following 
aoflwers,  in  a  letter  dated  March  6, 1868 : 

^*1.  The  tariff  applicable  to  the  telegraphic  corresxH)ndence  of  North 
Genuany  is  determined  as  follows: 

^*a.  For  dispatches  exchanged  between  the  bureaus  of  the  ^NTorth  Ger- 
man Confederation:  First  zone,  (distance  of  14  German  miles,)  5  silver 
gro6chen ;  second  zone,  (distance  of  50  German  miles,)  10  silver  groschen ; 
third  zone,  (distance  over  50  German  miles,)  15  silver  groschen. 

''b.  For  dispatches  exchanged  between  North  Germany  and  the  other 
states  belonging  to  the  South  German  Telegraphic  Union,  (Austria^ 
Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden :)  First  zone,  (distance  of  10  miles,) 
8  silver  groschen;  second  zone,  (distance  of  45  miles,)  16  silver  groschen ; 
third  zone,  (over  45  miles,)  24  silver  groschen. 

^^c.  Dispatches  destined  for  other  European  states  are  taxed  in  con- 
fonnity  with  the  tariff  prescribed  by  the  convention  of  Paris.  •  •  • 
(This  tariff  fixes  the  terminal  or  final  tax,  which  reverts  to  each  state 
for  the  correspondence,  {en  pravenancej)  or  at  the  destination  of  its 
offices,  and  that  of  transit,  which  reverts  to  each  state  for  the  corre- 
i^odence  which  passes  through  its  territory.)  The  taxes  mentioned 
above  apply  to  the  simple  dispatch  of  twenty  words. 

""2.  The  telegraphic  systems  adopted  by  my  administration  are  the 
Morse  apparatus,  the  Hughes  apparatus,  and  the  Siemens  type  apparatus. 

**The  Hughes  apparat&s  is  principally  fitted  to  operate  upon  the  direct 
iioe^  which  are  freed  from  the  labor  of  the  intermediate  offices,  and  upon 
which  the  correspondence  is  very  active  and  continuous.  It  operates 
between  Berlin  on  the  one  side,  and  Paris,  Vienna,  Warsa^,  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  Breslau,  Koenigsberg,  Hamburg,  Cologne,  on  the  other 
side. 

"The  type  apparatus  of  Siemens  is  employed  in  the  exchange  of  cor- 
resiwndence  between  the  large  cities  of  Prussia. 

**In  the  North  German  offices,  (not  including  those  of  the  railways,) 
there  are  in  actual  use  of  the  apparatus  Morse,  2,692 ;  apparatus  Hughes, 
24;  apparatus  Siemens,  6. 

**3.  The  mean  number  of  dispatches  daily  transmitted  by  the  North 
German  offices  (not  including  the  dispatches  in  transit)  is  7,075. 

"4.  The  comparative  number  of  dispatches  which  can  be  transmitted 
by  the  different  systems  in  the  space  of  one  hour  is,  ^  20  to  30  for  the 
Morse  apparatus;  40  to  50 for  the  Hughes  apparatus;  60  for  the  Siemens 
apparatus. 

^'5.  The  dispatches  indicated  above  are  in  the  following  ratio:  2.6x)er 
cent,  dispatches  of  the  state ;  2.2  per  cent,  dispatches  of  the  service ; 
^^  per  cent,  private  dispatches. 

^^6.  The  English  needle  apparatus  has  never  been  in  use  in  Prussia." 

Two  Morse  instruments*  cost  111  florins  each,  or  222  florins.    The 


>  See  Chapter  V  for  a  correction  of  this  estimate. 
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two  together  cost  less  than  one-third  of  the  cost  of  one  of  the  Hughes 
apparatus.  If,  then,  two  M!orse  instruments  are  employed,  with  one 
operator  to  each  instniment,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  manning  of  one 
Hughes,  we  have  the  means  of  doubling  the  number  of  disimtohes,  in  the 
comparison  of  the  two  apparatus,  (the  Morse  and  the  Hughes.)  But  tlie 
recent  tests  of  the  capacity  of  the  Morse  show  that  a  single  Morse  instni- 
ment can  transmit  even  as  high  as  130  dispatches,  of  twenty  words  each, 
in  one  hotir,  while  a  single  Hughes  instrument  can  transmit  at  the  utmost 
from  fifty  to  sixty  per  hour. 

We  have,  therefore,  this  result:  Two  Morse:  two  operators;  cost,  222 
florins;  260  dispatches.  One  Hughes:  two  oi)erators;  cost, 700  florins; 
60  dispatches. 

Eemabk. — If  two  Morse  apparatus  are  employed  at  the  same  time, 
each  requires  a  circuit,  that  is,  two  circuits,  while  the  Hughes  requires 
but  one.  Tliis  makes  an  important  difference  in  the  calculation;  but 
still  the  result  is  one  hundred  and  forty  in  favor  of  the  work  of  the  two 
Morse  apparatus  against  the  work  of  one  Hughes  apparatus. 

DEKMARK. 

LETTER  OF  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  FABER. 

In  answer  to  questions  similar  to  those  addressed  to  the  telegraphic 
administrations  of  other  countries,  the  following  information  litis  becm 
furnished  by  the  director  general  of  Danish  telegraphs  in  a  letter  to  th«* 
Hon.  George  II.  Yeaman,  United  States  minister  to  Denmark,  dated 
May  2,  1868 : 

'*  1.  Throughout  this  kingdom  the  Morse  telegraphic  system  is  the  only 
one  used  on  the  government  lines  as  well  as  on  private  and  railway  lines, 
the  instruments  being  partially  of  an  older  construction  witli  relays, 
partially  newer  ones  without  relays,  and  writing  with  ink.  Tlie  lin» 
telegraph  in  this  city  has  magnetic-induction  dial  instruments  ot  the 
manufacture  of  Messrs.  Siemens  and  Halske,  in  Berlin.  The  English 
needle  system  is  nowhere  in  public  use  in  Denmark.  On  the  lines  of  the 
government  we  have  12-4  Morse  instruments ;  on  private  lines,  21  Morse 
instniments ;  on  railway  lines,  58  Morse  instruments ;  on  the  fire  tele- 
gniph  line  in  Coi)enhagen,  22  induction  dial  instruments. 

"2.  The  government  lines  have  an  extension  of  950  miles  English, 
containing  2,298  miles  of  single  wire ;  the  private  lines  have  an  exten- 
sion of  t'J24  miles,  with  338  miles  of  single  wire ;  the  railway  lines  have 
an  extension  of  265  miles,  with  275  miles  of  single  wire  ;  the  fire  tele 
gmph  in  this  city  contains  11  miles  of  line  by  20  miles  of  single  wire. 

"3.  According  to  the  experience  made  in  this  country,  I  should  prefer: 

"  For  long  distances  and  for  short  ones,  the  Morse  system  with  a  line 
current ;  for  railway  service,  the  same  with^constant  current ;  for  city 
or  domestic  use,  the  magnetic-induction  dial  apparatus  of  Messrs.  Sie- 
mens and'  Halske. 
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• 

"4  The  account  of  the  last  year,  as  we  take  it  here  from  April  1  to 
March  31,  having  not  yet  been  quite  finished,  an  exact  indication  of  the 
a??regate  receipts  and  expenses  cannot  be  given.  Approximately  the 
receipts  of  the  government  telegraph  have  amounted  to  151,500  rigsda- 
ler,  and  the  expenses  to  142,330  rigsdaler,  of  which  latter  24,050  rigsda- 
ler  are  costs  of  maintenance.  One  hundred  and  fifty  functionaiies  are 
engaged  in  the  telegraph  service  of  the  government.  The  number  of 
those  in  private  and  railway  telegraph  service  I  cannot  state  exactly, 
but  (alculate  it  to  be  about  eighty. 

^5.  According  to  the  desires  expressed  by  Professor  Morse,  I  append 
to  this  a  map  of  the  telegraph  lines  and  stations  in  Denmark,  a  statistical 
snrvey  of  the  traffic  on  the  Danish  lines  in  the  year  18G7,  and  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  extension  of  the  government,  from  their  first  establish- 
ment to  the  expiration  of  the  year  1866." 

SWEDEN. 

LETTER  OF  DIEECTOR  GENERAL  BRANDSTROM. 

The  following  is  a  letter'  from  the  director  general  of  Swedish  tele- 
graphs to  bis  excellency  General  Bartlett,  United  States  minister  resi- 
fent  at  the  court  of  Sweden,  dated  Stockholm,  April  19, 1868 : 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  14tli 
m.<ant  accompanied  with  that  of  Professor  Morse,  addressed  to  you  of 
the  date  of  March  18  last,  and  I  hasten  to  answer  the  questions  of  the 
professor  respecting  Sweden. 

"As  to  Norway,  whose  offices  and  telegraph  lines  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a  special  administration,  I  am  persuaded  that  you  will  obtain 
all  necessary  explanations  by  addressing  the  chief  of  this  administration, 
M.  le  Directeur  Nielson,  whose  address  is  Christiania. 

**It  is  the  system  Morse,  which  is  exclusively  adopted  for  all  the 
offices  of  the  administration  of  telegraphs  in  Sweden.  This  system  is 
also  employed  for  all  the  telegraph  offices  of  the  railways,  except  in 
some  small  offices  where  the  dial  apparatus  is  used. 

"The  English  needle  system  has  not  been  used  in  any  part  of  Sweden. 

"  It  is  probable  that  sooner  or  later  the  administration  of  the  tele- 
graphs will  adopt,  for  some  of  the  principal  lines,  the  Hughes  system, 
but  at  the  present  time  we  have  none  of  this  apparatus. 

"In  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  Swedish  telegraphs,  the  exten- 
fflon  of  the  lines  belonging  to  the  administration  of  the  telegraphs,  the 
expenses  for  repairs  of  these  lines,  the  internal  taxes  of  the  country, 
&c,  I  hope  that  Mr.  Morse  will  find  sufficient  explanations  in  consulting 
tbe  accompanying  printed  papers,  to  wit :  First,  notices  of  the  organization 
of  the  Swedish  telegraphs,  and  statistical  table  of  the  action  (du  mouve- 
«at^  of  the  dispatches  during  the  year  1866  5  and,  second,  international 
iiotification  of  the  Swedish  administration  of  the  telegraphs,  to  the  date  of 
April  27, 1868,  containing  statistical  information  for  the  year  1867. 
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^^The  accompanying  map  indicates  all  the  telegraph  offices  of  the 
country.  The  lines  marked  as  being  in  construction  are  already  com- 
pleted." '♦  •  •  • 

The  following  is  the  information  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  letter, 
issued  as  a  circular  by  Director  General  Brandstrom,  and  dated  April 
27, 1868 : 

"  Conformably  to  article  57  of  the  convention  of  Paris,  we  have  already 
had  the  honor  to  send  to  you,  on  February  27  last,  the  map  of  our  tele- 
graphic net- work  prepared  to  the  end  of  the  year  1867. 

"  Here  is  some  statistical  information  upon  the  personnel,  the  offices 
in  service,  and  the  extent  of  the  lines  and  the  telegraph  wires  at  the 
same  epoch,  as  well  as  a  table  of  the  action  of  the  dispatches  uxK)n  the 
Swedish  net-work  during  the  said  year. 

•  PERSONNEL. 

a.  Central  administration. — ^One  director  general,  2  inspectors  general, 
2  assistant  inspectors  general,  1  professor  of  physics,  (physicien^)  1  iu- 
tendant  general  of  economy  and  accounts,  1  secretary-in-chief,  1  keeiwr 
of  the  records,  1  keeper  of  the  books,  1  cashier,  1  intendant  of  the 
materials,  2  examiners,  5  other  employes — ^total,  19  persons. 

"  b.  Employes  in  the  electric  offices. — ^Thirteen  directors,  chiefs  of  the 
princii>al  offices;  SG  commissaries,  chiefs  of  offices  of  the  second  and 
third  classes,  or  i^laced  in  an  office  of  the  first  class,  either  as  assistants 
of  the  chief  or  as  cashiers ;  169  assistants,  chiefs  of  the  smaller  offices, 
(of  whom  21  are  women,)  or  employed  in  the  others— in  all,  268  i)ersons. 

"  c.  Emphy^  in  the  optical  offices. — Eighteen  chiefs  of  offices ;  22  em- 
ployes, subalterns — ^in  all,  40  persons. 

"Telegraphic  offices. — ^Offlces  belonging  to  the  telegraphic  admin- 
istration— 

(a.)  Electric % 

(h.)  Optical IS 

114 

Offices  of  state  railways,  (of  which  21  are  open  for  international 
corresi)ondence) 91 

Offices  of  private  companies,  (of  which  23  are  open  for  interna- 
tional con*espondence) 70 

Total 275 


"  The  number  of  apparatus,  (Morse  system,)  employed  in  the  offloes  of 
the  telegraph  administration  is  277. 
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"-ftwes  of  thi  telegraph  administration* 


Length  of  Unei. 


Lia«9  nubliahed  on  the  nUlways 

UB<««»t«bU«hedonthe  great  roiuis 

SalMBariBe  cable  between  Sweden  and  the  Isle  of  Gotland  .t. 
Sobmarine  cable  between  Sweden  and  the  Isle  of  Oland.... 


Length  of  wire 
conductorg. 


Kiiometer§. 

1,033 

4,525 

103 

3 


5,664 


Kilometert. 

3,430 

8,273 

103 

3 


11,799 


*  Kilometers. 

Lines  \*ith  one  wire 2, 089 

Lines  with  two  wires 1, 903 

Lines  with  three  wires 1,  IT^ 


Lines  with  four  wires. 
Lines  with  five  wires. . . 
Lines  with  six  wires. . 
Lines  with  seven  wires 
Lines  with  eight  wires 


312 
82 
45 
30 
31 


Total  length  of  the  wires 5, 664 


^The  submarine  cable  between  Sweden  and  Prussia,  which  is  seventy- 
three  kilometers  in  length,  and  contains  three  wire  conductors,  belongs 
in  common  to  the  two  countries. 

"  At  the  same  time  Sweden  possesses,  in  conjunction  with  Denmark, 
the  cable  laid  in  the  Sound.  This  cable  is  fifteen  kilometers  long,  and 
contains  four  wire  conductors,  of  which,  however,  only  two  are  in  use. 

"  InternatUyiial  correspondence  in  1867. 


Karnes  of  the  states. 


Xorway .......... 

Alffcreand  Tunis 
^'ortb  America.... 

Anitiia 

Baden 

Bcviria 

M«iBm 

Bttnen 

Dtoiasrk. ....... . 

9t 


Number  of  dispatches 

Number  of  dispatches 

firom  the  state,  and  prl- 

flrom    the  state,    and 

vate 

dispatches   sent 

private  dispatches  re- 

from Svreden  for  Nor- 

ceived in  Sweden  from 

Total. 

way  aud  loreign  coun- 

Norway and  from  for- 

tries. 

eign  countries. 

H802 

11,532 

26,334 

85 

« 

61 

146 

. 

4 

8 

12 

112 

141 

253 

37 

46 

83 

56 

42 

100 

704 

711 

1,415 

345 

254 

599 

14,705 

16,698 

31,403 
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"  International  correspondence  in  1867 — Continued. 


Kamef  of  the  statei. 


Number  of  dispatdtfn 
from  the  state,  and  pri- 
vate dispatches  sent 
from  Sweden  for  Nor- 
way and  foreign  conn- 
tries. 


Egypt 

Spain 

Finland 

France 

Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland 

Hambnrg 

Italy 

«P^abec 

MalU 

Mecklenburg 

Moldavia,  Wallachia , 

Holland , 

Portugal 

Prussia , 

Russia,  European,  (except  Finland) 

Saxony 

Switzerland 

Turicey,  European 

Turkey,  Asiatic 

Wurtemberg 

Other  German  ttates 


9 

354 

1,989 

3,995 

9,702 

4,587 

234 

1,201 

1 

344 

5 

1,053 

134 

4,004 

2,144 

144 

131 

5 

1 

31 

84 


Number  of  dispatches 
from  the  state,  and 
private  dispatchea  re- 
ceived in  Sweden  from 
Norway  and  fh>m  for- 
eign countrlea. 


Total 


60,277 


3 

5 

351 

705 

2,057 

4.046 

3,256 

6.K1 

10,598 

20.;»rt 

4,911 

9.49? 

252 

4?6 

988 

2.1© 

8 

9 

407 

T51 

2 

7 

1,010 

%OkXi 

140 

IM 

3,743 

7,747 

1,967 

4,111 

126 

242 

257 

19 

M 

1 

3 

16 

S7 

94 

17? 

59,540 


119.  fl7 


"  Comparative  table  of  the  transmission  of  dispalcheSj  and  their  receipt  in 

1866,  1867. 


1866. 

1867. 

Increase  in  1867. 

i 

1 

§ 

• 

a 

0 

a 

1 
1 

• 

3 

a 

8 
» 

M 

1 

1 

s 

a 

1 

B 
g 

a 

1 

Dispatches. 

Beeeipts. 

• 

Service,  inte- 
rior  

Serviee,  inter- 
national .... 

Tnadi 

272,834 

94,974 
57,098 

F'rct. 
64.2 

22.3 
13.5 

Ftanet. 
402,645 

S  440, 909  < 

314,025 

120,943 
61. 137 

PV  CI. 
63.3 

24.4 
13.3 

Franci, 
528,894 

1 441, 991  \ 

Number. 
41,191 

25,909 
4,ft9 

PVcl. 
15.1 

27.3 
7.1 

Frunet.    Fr  ct 
66,249      14.3 

i     l.0«       Q.2:> 

Total 

424,906 

100 

900,554 

496, 105     100 

970,885 

71,199 

16.8 

57.774       7  45 
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"  Revenues  and  receipts  for  the  year  1867. 

"  For  the  electric  lines : 
1.  Revenues :  ' 

Francs. 

a.  Receipt  proceeding  fipom  the  correspondence 961,328 

b.  Contribution  from  certain  communes  for  the  rents  of 

the  offices,  &c 9,556 

c.  Subsidy  accorded  by  the  government  for  the  construc- 

tion of  new  lines,  and  the  multiplication  of  wire  con- 
ductors      263,320 

Total 1,234,204 

1  Expenses : 

a.  Salaries  of  the  officers,  repair  of  the  old  lines,  &c 905,150 

b.  Construction  of  new  lines,  and  multiplication  of  wires.      248,504 

"  For  the  optical  lines,  (semaphores :) 
1.  Revenues: 

a.  Receipts  proceeding  firom  correspondence 3,332 

b.  Subsidy  accorded  by  government 40,781 

Total 44,113 

^  Expenses : 

Salaries  of  officers,  and  repairs  of  the  telegraph,  &c 42,066 

SPAIK. 

LETTER  FROM  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  SAXZ. 

The  following  is  a  letter  from  the  director  general  of  Spanish  tele- 
mphs  to  the  minister  of  the  United  States,  John  P.  Hale,  dated  Madrid, 
April  27, 1868 : 

"In  reply  to  your  valued  favor  of  the  21st  instant,  I,  to-day,  have  the 
pleasure  of  giving  you  the  following  information,  which  you  have  re- 
quested of  me : 

'^The  system  of  telegraphs  used  in  the  government  lines  in  Spain  is 

solely  and  exclusively  that  of  Morse.    As  an  auxiliary  to  this  apparatus, 

^  there  is  also  used  an  English  needle  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 

flails  at  one  end  of  the  line  when  the  Morse  apparatus  is  being  used  at 

the  other. 

'*The  extent  of  the  lines  is  10,735  kilometers,  and  of  the  wires  24,134 
kilometers.  * 

"  As  the  Morse  system  is  the  only  one  used,  there  is,  of  course,  no 
ineans  of  comparing  it  with  others. 

"The  railway  companies  use  for  their  purposes  Bregmet's  dial  appa- 
ratus. 

^^The  receipts  for  charges  on  dispatches  amount  to  8,424,510  reals, 
^oal  to  $42,122  55  gold.) 
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"  The  personal  expenses  (pay  of  officers,  operators,  &c.)  amount  to 
9,044,500  reals,  ($45,222  50  gold,)  and  the  expenses  for  working  mate- 
rials (wires;  chemicals,  &c.)  to  3,704,020  reato,  ($18,520  10  gold.) 

"  I  inclose  a  telegraphic  map  and  other  documents,  which  may  serve 
to  give  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  organization  of  the  telegraphic  sys- 
tern  in  Spain,  and  also  the  letter  which  was  put  into  my  hands  at  the 
central  office." 

ITALY. 

From  Italy,  in  addition  to  answers  to  questions,  there  have  been  re 
ceived,  through  the  prompt  attention  of  the  United  States  minister  to 
Italy,  his  excellency  George  P.  Marsh,  a  large  number  of  valuable  public 
documents,  relating  to  the  telegraph,  which  have  been  sent  to  the  de- 
partment at  Washington. 

The  following  are  the  statistical  data  of  Italian  telegraphs  furnished 
by  the  director  general,  in  answer  to  the  same  questions  which  had 
been  addressed  to  other  telegraph  administrations : 

"  I.  On  Januarj'  1,  18G8,  there  were  in  operation — 

Morse  apparatus 1,017 

Hughes  apparatus 14 

I 

Total i,o;n 

*'II.  Miles  of  line,  9,490  English  miles;  miles  of  wire,  22,211  Engli>li 
miles. 

"  III.  Apparatus  best  adapted  for  long  distances  and  for  short  ones  : 
Tlie  Hughes,  if  the  lines  are  in  the  best  condition,  and  with  much  diffi    i 
culty,  otherwise  the  Morse.    For  railway  service :  The  Morse.    For  city   i 
or  domestic  use :  This  service  has  not  yet  in  Italy  had  any  great  devd- 
opment.    What  there  is  now  in  the  city  is  done  by  the  Morse  apparatus. 
If  this  ser\ice  becomes  more  active  the  Hughes  may  be  better,  or  better  i 
the  tubular  system  adopted  in  Paris  and  Berlin.  i 

"  Effective  revenues  for  jirivate  dispatches  of  1867,  4,278,025  francs ;  I 
ordinary  expens<»s,  4,100,000  francs;  extraordinary  expenses,  180,0(M)  i 
francs ;  cost  of  apparatus  and  other  material,  (see  allegato  o ;)  i)ers4>ual  | 
expenses  for  maintenance  of  the  apparatus  of  1867,  24,168i50  franc 
adding  a  small  sum  for  the  purchase  of  small  materials  for  repairs 
Total  number  of  employ^'^s,  2,374.  (For  distinction  of  grades  and  clasM^ 
see  table  marked  a,  and  the  manuscTipt  of  the  allegato  a.) 
•   "  IV.  No  English  system  is  in  use  in  any  part  whatever  of  Italy. 

"  V.  For  fuller  information  on  the  condition  of  the  telegraph  in  Italy 
see  the  accompanying  documents."  * 

»Tlu»  documents  alluded  to  have  In^en  fonvarded  to  the  department,  and  are  a>  l"'" 
low8: 

(fl.)  Orjjaiiiro  deU*  Ainministrnzinnc  dei  Telegrafl  Italiani^  del  leSetteiubns  l^*^*' ' 
succeHjiive  variazioiii^  17  Ottolire,  lc?()6,  e  8  Dieenibre,  1867. 

(6.)  Re^olamento  pel  w»rvizio  dei  telegrafi,  del  4  Marzo,  18C6. 


s. 
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EGYPT. 

The  telegraph  administration  in  Egypt  was  addressed  through  the 
United  States  consul  general,  Hon.  Charles  Hale,  in  Alexandria,  and, 
through  his  prompt  attention,  the  following  information,  supplied  by 
Hartley  J.  Gibson,  esq.,  director  of  Egyptian  telegraphs,  was  received 
in  reply  to  questions  proposed  : 

**  Question  1.  Please  give  the  names  of  the  telegraph  systems  employed 
in  the  Egyptian  dominions,  and  the  number  of  each  system. 

"  Answer.  The  Egyptian  government  telegraphs  under  my  direction 
are  confined  to  those  in  the  Soudan  country,  the  whole  of  which  are 
worked  on  the  ^  Morse'  system.  , 

"Question  2.  How  many  miles  (English)  of  telegraph  connection,  and 
how  many  miles  of  telegraph  wires  I 

"  xVnswer.  They  commence  at  Assouan,  and  are  all  in  construction. 
The  whole  lines  are  constructed  With  two  wires,  (No.  8,  not  galvanized,) 
thus  aflfording  two  lines. 

Telegraph  lines  in  Egy^pt. 


AflNuto  WadyHaUia , 

^lir  Haifa  to  Ourdeh 

Cvdrhto  Ambaked * 

Asbak«d  to  Berber 

Berfm  to  Metammeh. ^.. 

Xetaounehto  Khartum 

Berber  to  Kassala. * 

Kamla  to  Sooakim. 

MtiOTnah  to  Kaiala 


Mlleg  wire. 

430 
520 
240 
340 
220 
224 
460 
540 
500 

3,494 


[c.)  Regolameato  per  la  correspondenza  telegrafica  neU'  interne  dello  state,  del  10 
Dicembre,  1865. 

{d.)  Servizio  dei  vaglia  telegrafici. 

(e.)  Servizio  dei  vaglia  semaforico. 

(/.)  Servizio  dei  noir  intemo  delU  citt£. 

(;•)  Tariffa  generale  dei  despacci. 

(i)  Gaida  indice  dei  circaiti  e  uffici  del  regno. 

(j.)  Casta  deUe  linea  telegrafiche  di  correspondenza  generale  ed  intemazionale;  1 
Gingnio,  1867. 

(k.)  Casta  deUe  linea  telegrafiche  di  tntti  i  fill,  1  Gingnio,  1867. 

{I)  Casta  deUe  linea  telegrafiche  delle  distanze  del  1865. 

(»».)  Tavola  deUe  communicazione  pel  sy sterna  ''  Morse.'' 

(r-)  Modelll  degli  isolatori  in  uso. 

[o.)  Xomeuclatura  e  prezzi  del  materiale. 

(p.)  Relazione  statistica  i>el  biennio  1865'-66. 

(9)  BnUettino  telegrafico.  Pablicazione  mensile  continente  disposizioni  ufficiali,  e 
QDa  parte  non  ufficiale  di  stadi;  invenzioni  e  notizie  diversa  si  unisce  quello,  di  Marzo, 
lc68. 
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'^  The  line  between  Assouan  and  Berber  is  completed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  section  between  Wady  Haifa  and  Ourdeh.  This  part  of 
the  country  is  so  infested  with  white  ants  that  iron  posts  are  a  necessity-. 
These  have  accordingly  been  procured  and  sent  to  their  destination,  and 
before  the  end  of  ISTovember,  (1868,)  this  section  will  be  completed. 

"  The  section  between  Massouah  and  Kassala  has  not  yet  been  com- 
menced. That  between  Berber  and  Kassala  is  under  construction,  and 
on  its  completion  in  Xov^ember  next,  that  between  Berber,  Metammeb, 
and  Khartum  will  be  undertaken. 

"Independently  of  the  towns  mentioned,  there  are  others  on  the  route 
where  stations  exist,  and  many  intermediate  ones  will  be  hereafter 
organised. 

"Of  the  delta  telegraph  lines  I  refrain  now  from  speaking;  but  I 
believe  there  are  about  820  miles  of  line,  a  considerable  portion  of  whicb 
comprise  two  or  more  wires. 

"Between  Alexandria  and  Cairo  (135  miles)  they  have  one  wiiv, 
worked  on  the  *  Morse'  system.  The  line  also  from  Cairo  to  Gaza 
(300  miles)  is  worked  by  that  system;  on  all  the  rest,  including  about 
600  miles  from  Cairo  to  Assouan,  the  double  needle  is  used. 

"  Question  3.  Which  system  has  experience  shown  to  be  best  adapted 
to  the  following  purposes,  to  wit :  A,  for  long  distances ;  B,  for  sliort 
distances ;  C,  for  railway  service ;  D,  for  city  or  domestic  use  f 

"  Answer.  With  regard  to  j'our  question  3,  my  experience  goes  to 
prove  the  following :  A,  the  '  Morse ;'  B,  the  '  needle  f  C,  the  *  needle ;' 
D,  the  *  Morse.' 

"  Question  4.  What  are  the  aggregate  expenses  antl  receipts,  cost  of 
instruments,  of  maintenance,  and  number  of  employes  t 

"  Answer.  Quite  unanswerable. 

"  As  a  postscript  to  my  note,  I  add,  that  the  telegraph  lines  owned 
by  foreign  nations  in  Egypt  are  three,  to  wit :  Ist.  The  Mediterranean 
and  Malta  Company's  line,  Alexandria  to  Suez,  220  mdes  of  line,  440 
miles  of  wire.  '  Morse  system.'  2d.  The  Suez  Canal  Company,  from 
Zagazig  to  the  Isthmus,  (distance  unknown.)  ^  Morse  system.'  3d.  The 
Alexandria  and  Bamleh  Railway  Company's  line,  (five  miles,)  ten  nulo.** 
wire.    *  Xet^dle.' 

"  A  line  is  proi>osed  by  the  Egyptian  government  from  Zagazig  to 
Wady." 

TURKEY. 

LETTER  FROM  HON.  J.  P.  BROWN. 

The  following  letter,  of  the  date  of  June  1, 18G8,  has  been  receive*! 
from  lion.  John  P.  Brown,  secretary  of  legation  to  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
in  answer  to  one  addresseil  to  him  in  relation  to  Turkish  telegraphs : 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  interesting  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  yoiu" 
invention  of  the  telegraph.    Dr.  Staniatades,  of  this  city,  was  a  pupil  at 
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the  college,  (New  York  City  university,)  when  your  discovery  was  origi- 
nally made  known,  and  can  vouch  for  w^hat  you  have  stated  therein.  He 
remembers  clearly  that  you  were  the  sole  inventor.  I  feel  much  interest 
ID  all  that  concerns  yourself  and  the  telegraph,  from  the  fact  that 
I  first  spoke  of  it  personall^^  to  his  late  Majesty  Sultan  Abdul  Mejid, 
and  wiUi  Dr.  J.  L.  Smith,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  Dr.  C.  Hamlin, 
exhibited  the  wonderful  invention  to  his  Majesty  and  all  of  his  minis  - 
ters  and  others  at  the  palace  of  Beyler  Bey  on  the  Bosphorus. 

'^  His  Majesty  wished  them  to  have  it  put  up  between  his  capital  and 
Smyrna,  and  I  told  him  that  I  feared  the  peoi)le  would  cut  the  wires.  Since 
then  '  Morse's  telegraph'  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  empire. 

"  The  minister  resident  has  sent  me  your  two  letters  of  inquiry,  and  I 
will  in  a  day  or  two  report  to  him  on  the  same.  In  the  mean  time  I 
have  been  able  to  report  to  him  that  the  'English  needle  system'  is 
not  used  in  any  part  of.  this  empire.  The  present  minister  of  public 
works,  telegraphs,  &c.,  is  H.  G.  DaM  Pacha,  a  Catholic  Christian,  (late 
governor  general  of  the  Lebanon,)  and  a  very  learned  and  intelligent 
man. 

^'A  Mr.  Hughes  (an  American)  was  here  some  time  since,  at  the 
request  of  the  Porte,  to  instruct  pupils  in  his  system,  (I  believe  one 
vhich  prints  the  letters ;)  and  I  suppose  the  report  which  I  am  promised 
from  the  director  will  show  this.    At  aU  times  ready  to  be  of  any  ser- 
vice to  you," 

The  following  is  a  letter  to  his  excellency  E.  Joy  Morris,  United 
States  minister  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  from  James  Millingen,  esq., 
director  of  telegrstphs,  dated  Pera,  June  4, 1868 : 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  communicate,  according  to  your  request,  the 
information  respecting  the  Ottoman  telegraph  administration,  accom- 
panied with  a  map  of  the  telegraphic  net- work. 

**In  18fi3  our  net- work  comprised  6,490  kilometers  of  lines,  and  13,821 
kilometers  of  wires,  and  52  stations. 

"To-day  we  possess  27,500  kilometers  of  lines,  56,230  kilometers 
of  wires,  and  310  stations,  di\ided  into  stations  of  international 
service,  and  stations  of  interior  service.  Consequently,  in  the  space 
of  five  years,  our  net- work  has  more  than  quadrupled. 

"  We  are  connected  directly  with  Austria  by  three  routes,  Mostar- 
Melkovich,  Scodra-Castellastua,  and  Gradiska:  Italy,  by  Valona, 
Otrente;  the  principalities  Moldo-Valques,  by  tnree  routes,  Tultcha- 
Ismail,  Tultcha-Galatz,  and  Eustchuk-Giurgevo ;  Serbia,  by  two  routes, 
NLssa-Alcxinatz  and  Widdin-Negotin ;  Persia,  by  Hannokin  (haggi 
Cara)  Kirmanohah ;  Egypt,  by  Gaza-Elarich ;  Greece,  by  Polo-Lamia ; 
and,  finally,  with  the  Indian  telegraphic  net- work,  by  the  cable  ending 
at  Fao. 

*'The  cables  which  put  the  Ottoman  empire  in  communication  with 
the  Archipelago,  and  which  belong  to  an  English  company,  are  nearly 
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all  interrupted ;  but,  according  to  advices  we  have  recently  received,  we 
hope  they  will  shortly  be  re-established. 

''  We  have  but  a  few  small  cables  in  the  Bosphoms,  to  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  in  the  Danube:  four  in  the  Bosphorus,  of  1,500  meters  each, 
of  which  two  are  for  the  Indian  transit ;  two  to  the  Dardanelles,  of  3,000 
meters  each;  five  in  the  Danube,  of  which  two  above  Ismail,  of  1,0<K) 
meters  each ;  one  above  Galatz,  of  1,500  meters ;  one  above  Souliua,  of 
1,500  meters;  and  one  above  Rustchuk,  of  1,500  meters. 

"  All  our  great  lines  are  constructed  with  two  wires  of  gah-anizetl 
iron  of  four  millimeters  in  diameter.  Some  small  branch  lines,  or  for 
interior  service,  are  constructed  with  wire  of  three  millimeters  diameter. 

"  The  great  Asiatic  line  from  Constantinople  to  Fao  has  been  con- 
structed with  two  wires  of  six  millimeters,  because  of  the  great  distaiicen 
of  the  stations.  In  fact,  the  mean  distance  of  these  stations  is  102  kilo- 
meters ;  but  from  Kerhuk  to  Bagdad  it  is  calculated  at  little  less  than 
350  kilometers ;  and,  in  short,  Moussoul  works  with  Bagdad,  a  clistanee 
of  520  kilometers,  without  intermediate  relays. 

"  Ui>on  the  line  from  Asia,  Pera  works  sometimes  direct  with  Sivas^ 
a  distance  of  910  kilometers,  without  intermediate  relays.  All  these 
wires  of  the  first  quality  are  annealed  with  charcoal. 

"  The  insulators  employed  are,  of  the  Siemens  model,  in  eastings  of 
metal ;  the  French  model,  in  i)orcelain,  furnisbed  by  the  house  of  Bre- 
quet.  For  some  time  we  commenced  to  employ  the  Belgian  collar- 
model. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  the  want  of  rail- 
roads,  and  of  carriage  ways,  the  lines  followed  tracts  for  the  most  i)art 
arbitrary.  But  the  present  direction  is  turning  its  attention  to  rectifv- 
ing  these,  as  far  as  possible,  by  taking  advantage  of  new  routes,  which 
are  being  constructed  in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 

"  Our  posts  are  of  oak,  and  some  of  them  of  pine,  (spruce.)  They  are 
neither  injected  nor  carbonized  at  their  base. 

"The  administration  thinks  seriously  of  the  improvement  of  con- 
stmction,  which  owes  its  delay  only  to  some  local  difficulties. 

"  The  apparatus  employed  are  all  of  the  Morse  system,  furnished  by 
the  manufacturers,  Br^guet,  Siemens  &  Mouilleron,  to  the  numlHT  of 
1,020.  We  employ,  also,  the  ajiparatus  Hughes,  ux>on  the  great  line  o( 
transit  from  Pera  to  ^''alona,  and  also  between  Per^  and  Semlin ;  wk)«  it 
will  be  put  Ix^tween  Pera  and  Bagdad  to  facilit«ate  the  Indian  cori-e^iwiil- 
ence.  This  apparatus  is  better  for  a  long  line,  while  for  shorter  dis- 
tances the  apparatus  Morse  is  more  wnvenient. 

"  The  dial  apparatiLS  are  no  longer  employed  upon  our  lines.  Tlier 
require  to  oiwrate  all  these  apparatus  about  16,000  Daniel  elements 
French  model. 

*' Towards  Bagdad  we  have  some  posts  (cnfonte)  of  cast  iron,  which 
have  not  given  the  results  that  we  expected,  as  the  administration  has 
given  them  up  to  be  employed  on  other  lines.    During  the  winter  nt' 
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kve  had  to  contend  against  violent  winds,  temjiests,  and  inundations^ 
Thich  have  raised  and  prosti'ated  the  posts,  for  our  lines  ti'averse  for- 
^5,  precipices,  ravines,  and  some  abrupt  mountains,  where  the  super- 
intendence and  the  repairs  were  difficult  to  be  executed,  but  with  the 
^ual  repairs  of  the  tracks  these  inconveniences  have  nearly  com- 
pletely disax)peared.    In  certain  countries  some  turbulent  hordes  often 
iutemipt  the  communication  from  malevolence  or  from  simple  curiosity, 
believing  that  they  can  by  this  means  discover  the  mysteries  of  the  tele- 
p^ph.    Accustomed  to-day  to  this  new  mode  of  correspondence  and 
influenced  by  Such  measures  that  they  are  interested  in  the  good  repair 
of  the  line,  we  have  no  longer  any  fear  on  that  score. 

"Ujwn  certain  parts  of  our  lines  the  wires  are  covered  every  winter 
with  a  layer  of  frost  which  attains  sometimes  a  prodigious  thickness,  so 
us  to  render  the  wires  ten  times  heavier  than  in  their  normal  state,  pro- 
daeing  numerous  breaks. 

"This  foct,  which  occurs  always  in  the  same  places,  and  the  results  of 
which  are  so  difficult  to  avoid,  is  not  known  to  be  explained  but  by  a 
special  meteorological  tendency  of  the  places. 

"Tlie  direction  seeks  to  avoid  these  places  in  removing  the  lines  every 
time  that  repairs  are  necessary.  In  spite  of  these  inconveniences  with- 
Ottt  tiumber,  thanks  to  an  inspection  well  organized,  the  interruptions  are 
o!  less  duration,  and  for  nearly  five  months  the  Indiq>n  transit  has  not 
been  interrupted  a  single  instant.  In  fact,  Constantinople  is  in  direct 
coQununicatiQn  every  night  with  Vienna  on  the  one  side,  and  Fao  upon 
the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  other.  Vienna  has  worked  many  times  with 
Diarhekir,  Alexinatz,  and  Semlin  with  Fao.  Pera,  at  the  same  time, 
communicates  with  Bushire,  in  the  south  6f  Persia,  and  with  Kuraqh^e, 
the  first  Indian  station,  a  distance  of  about  five  thousand  kilometers. 

"Notwithstanding  the  above-mentioned  obstacles,  results  like  these 
make  comment  unnecessary,  for  they  suffice  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the 
actual  Ottoman  telegraph. 

**  These  ameliorations  are  due  to  measures  taken  nearly  two  years  ago 
at  the  creation  of  responsible  inspectors,  and,  in  short,  to  the  compjete 
reorganization  of  the  direction. 

"  Before  closing  it  wiU  not  be  amiss  to  notice  the  existence  of  two 
8er\ices,  distinct  and  very  different — the  international  service  in  the 
European  languages,  and  the  interior  service  in  the  Turkish  language, 
ser\  ic^  which  cannot  be  confounded,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  assimi- 
lating  the  letters  of  the  two  alphabets,  that  which  requires  a  double 
personnel  and  involves  a  multitude  of  other  difficulties  that  cannot  be 
overcome,  but  by  practice  the  experience  of  many  years,  and  some 
recent  improvements. 

'*The  Indian  dispatches  reach  us  ordinarily  on  the  same  day,  and  are 
transmitted  immediately  to  Valona,  Belgrade,  or  Vienna;  but  the  Eng- 
lish public  has  raised  many  complaints  on  the  subject  of  the  delay 
exi)erieaced  in  these  dispatches.    We  ought  to  remark  on  this  subject, 
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that  the  Raid  dispatches  do  not  come  all  the  way  in  our  territory,  and 
that  we  often  even  receive  them  from  the  foreign  post  offices  with  an 
ancient  date,  and  that,  in  short,  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed 
seldom  knows  by  what  way  his  dispatch  is  to  come  to  him. 

"Dispatches  for  India  can  go  three  different  ways:  1.  The  way 
through  Turkey  to  Fao,  and  the  cable  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  2.  Tlie  way 
through  Turkey  as  far  as  Hanndkin,  and  from  there  the  Persian  ronte 
by  Bushire.  3.  Finally,  the  Kusso-Persian  way,  without  passing  through 
Turkey. 

"After  a  special  convention  the  dispatches  we  receive  from  Europe  for 
the  Indies  ought  to  be  transmitted  by  us  in  equal  parts  by  the  way  of 
Fao  and  by  the  way  of  Ilannekiu.  We  receive  them  ordinarily  from 
Europe  by  the  way  of  Valona  or  Belgrade. 

"There  are  also  some  errors  which  render  the  dispatches  sometimes 
undecipherable.  The  Turks,  to  remedy  these  inconveniences,  have 
jdaced  upon  all  the  lines  of  the  great  Asiatic  line  special  employes,  for 
the  most  part  English,  and  who  are  charged  with  the  control  of  tbese 
dispatches.  Further,  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  nearly  all  our  employes 
are  more  or  less  linguists,  a  fact  which  necessarily  facilitates  the 
exchange  of  international  correspondence."  •  •         •  • 

AUSTliALIA. 

Samuel  W.  Mcdowan,  esq.,  general  superintendent  of  electric  tele- 
graph in  Victoria,  (Australia,)  has  politely  furnished  two  reports  of  the 
advancement  and  condition  of  his  department  for  18G7  and  1808,  which 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  State  Department  at  Washington.  They 
contain  mai)S  of  telegraph  lines  in  a  jwrtion  of  Australia,  and  tables  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  de])artment  under  his  charge. 

In  his  report  of  1867  he  alludes  to  orders  for  two  of  "Messrs.  Siemens 
&  Ilalske's  patent  rapid  writing  type  instruments,"  and  also  for  "one  of 
Professor  Wheatstone's  patent  rapid  writing  instruments,''  which  it  was 
thought  would  afford  greater  facilities  for  speedy  transmission.  ResjHH^t- 
ing  these,  Mr.  McGowan  remarks:  "  In  working  either  apparatus  it  is 
essentially  necessary  that  the  Hue  should  be  in  the  best  possible  st^ite  of 
ele<'tric  conductivity  and  insulation.  Atmospheric  disturbances  or  other 
existing  cause  would  militate  much  more  against  successful  transmission 
than  uiuler  ordinary  circumstances.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  using  the  rapid  writing  instruments,  the  staff  of  operators  at  eaeh 
terminal  of  the  line  will  require  to  be  largel}'  augmented — the  one  for 
preparing  the  type  or  other  transmitting  material,  the  other  for  effei'tin;: 
the  task  of  transcribing  the  matter  as  re<»eived  from  the  rwording  instni- 
ment.'' 

Tliis  necessity  for  the  augmentati<m  of  the  number  of  employes  is  ii 
disadvantage  complained  of  at  Berlin  as  one  of  the  great  difficulties  iu 
the  automatic  type-printing  apparatus  of  Messrs.  Siemens  &  Ilalske. 
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Bj  reference  to  Mr.  McGowan's  report  for  1868,  this  remark  will  be 

liiund:  "The  order  for  a  supply  of  the  rapid  writing  automatic  instru- 
ments meutioned  in  my  last  report  has  been  canceled,  owing  to  the 
fohanceil  cost  of  manufacture,  and  the  probable  gain  in  the  working  of 
rlie  lines  being  overborne  by  the  large  expenditure  involved." 

The  following  questions  were  addressed  to  Samuel  Walker  McGowan, 
esi|.,  superintendent  general  of  telegraphs  in  Victoria,  Australia,  and  the 
answers  annexed  returned  under  date  of  November  9, 1868 : 

'^1.  What  systems  of  electro-telegraphic  communication  are  in  use  in 
Australia  ? 

"2.  How  many  instruments  of  each  system  f 

"3.  Which  system  has  your  experience  shown  to  be  the  best  adapted 
to  the  various  services  required  f 

''4.  Is  the  English  needle  system  in  use  in  Australia;  and  if  so,  to 
what  extent!" 

"Answer  1.  The  system  known  as  Morse's  electro-magnetic  recording 
telegraph,  and  (to  a  small  extent  for  local  purposes,)  Wheatstone^s  visual 
alphabetical  magneto-induction  telegrax)h. 

*' Answer  2,  Of  the  Morse  system  there  are— 

In  Victoria " 87 

In  New  South  Wales 62 

In  Queensland i 33 

In  South  Australia 66 

In  New  Zealand 25 

In  Tasmania 7 

Total 280 


*•  I  do  not  take  into  account  any  other  system,  as  none  other  is  employed 
on  the  lines  throughout  the  country.  Professor  Wheatstone's  instru- 
ments are  employed  for  local  lines  between  the  government  oflSces,  &c., 
and  are  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  used  on  any  of  the  ordinary  lines. 

"Answer.  3.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  my  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
Morse  system  for  all  purposes  requiring  the  transmission  of  large  corre- 
»l)ondence,  where  simplicity,  accuracy,  and  the  retention  of  a  record  of 
all  messages,  as  actually  transmitted,  are  matters  of  importance.  Dur- 
ing an  experience  of  nearly  twenty-two  years  solely  devoted  to  my  pres- 
ent profession,  I  have  seen  many  other  systems  in  practical  operation,  but 
none  with  which  I  am  acquainted  api)ears  to  me  to  fulfill  so  thoroughly 
all  the  requirements  of  a  really  efficient  telegraph  as  the  particular  sys- 
tem now  under  mention. 

'*  Answer  4.  The  English  single  and  double  needle  system  (Henley's 
magneto-induction  instruments)  was  in  use  on  some  short  railway  lines 
in  South  Australia  for  a  few  years,  but  it  has  since  been  replaced  by 
Morse  instrmnents.'' 
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The  expansion  of  the  telegraph  in  Australia,  in  the  three  j'ears  1863, 
18G4, 1865,  is  indicated  in  the  following  table : 

Telegraph  lines  in  Australia. 


Year. 


1663 
1664 
1865 


No.  of 
stations. 


66 
70 
79 


No.  of  miles 
wire. 


2,626i 
3,  llOi 


No.  of 
teleg^rams. 


Receipts. 


234,530 
256,380 
279.741 


£2i733 
2^,1-22 

•34,770 


*In  1867  there  were  In  the  colony  of  Victoria  86  stations,  2,526i  miles  of  line,  and  3,119^  miles  of  wire. 

In  the  Australian  lietum  to  Parliament  for  1867,  in  the  Appendix  B, 
at  p.  26,  there  is  a  column  headed  "  Average  number  of  words  per  hour.'' 
The  minimum  is  800  words =40  dispatches ;  the  maximum  is  1,500  wonls 
=  75  dispatches  per  hour.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  these  dispatches 
are  sent  by  the  Morse  apparatus,  and  that,  therefore,  the  skill  of  the  Aus- 
tralian operators  is  far  greater  than  that  of  their  European  brethren, 
their  minimum  being  double  the  number  of  dispatches  sent  by  the  s;une 
apparatus  in  Europe,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  numj[)er  ordinarily  trans- 
mitted by  the  operators  in  the  United  States,  while  their  nuixioium 
number  is  triple  the  number  of  the  European  operators  in  the  same 
time. 

PERU. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  his  excellency  Signor  Bareda,  the  Peruvian 
minister  to  the  United  States,  the  following  information  has  Ihhmi 
obtained  in  answer  to  questions  proposed  to  the  Telegraph  Adminis- 
tration of  Peru : 

"  Question  1.  What  systems  of  t^^legraphy  are  in  use  in  Peru,  and  the 
number  of  instruments  under  each  system!" 

"  Answer.  In  the  first  line  estsiblished  in  Peru  (from  Lima  to  Callao) 
the  French  system  of  Br^guet  (the  dial  system)  was  used.  This  was 
changed  on  the  formation  of  the  *  National  Telegraph  Company,'  wliieb 
substituted  that  of  Morse  with  closed  circuit,  (circuito  cerradoj  Then* 
is  a  double  line  between  those  places,  and  four  apparatus  are  employed. 
Since  the  years  1865, 1SC6,  two  lines  were  built  by  the  government,  one 
betwcHMi  Tacua  and  Arica,  (44  miles,)  and  another  between  Areiiuipa 
and  Islay,  (00  miles,)  and  both  of  these  lines  employ  the  Morse  system. 
Each  line  is  simple,  and  consequently  only  four  apparatus  aiv  in  use, 
(one  for  each  station.") 

**  Question  2.  How  many  English  miles  of  telegraph  connections^  and 
bow  many  miles  of  wire  f 

"  Answer.  By  supreme  decree  of  July  2C,  18G7,  pennissiou  was  given 


'  From  muuc  cau»c  tluH  ([uoHtion  wiis  miMipprehended,  »nil  is  aunwored  as  if  it  bad 
been  **  tuh'graphic  eoucfssiou/*  instead  of  **  tolo^^rapb  couuection. " 
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to  Don  Carloz  Paz  Soldan,  without  guarantee  or  subsidy,  to  organize  a 

National  Telegraph  Company,^  which  should  build  a  line  between  Cal- 
h)  and  Lima,  and  as  far  as  Lainbayeque,  (500  miles,)  with  stations  in 
Chaneay,  Huacho,  Gasma,  Santa  Trujillo,  San  Pedro,  Chiclayo,  and 
Lambayeque,  and  permission  to  extend  lines  to  intermediate  points. 

"  The  government,  by  way  of  protection,  and  as  compensation  for  a 
(liscDunt  of  fifty  per  cent,  from  the  tariff  in  its  favor,  on  messages,  gave 
(as  a  loan  at  six  per  cent.,  payable  in  twenty  years,)  $50,000  worth  of 
materials  and  telegraphic  articles,  which  it  had  in  the  custom  house,  at 
the  cost  of  the  whole  at  Gallao. 

"  The  company  has  already  in  operation  the  line  between  Gallao  and 
Lima,  and  to  Huacho,  (90  miles,)  and  is  constructing  between  Huacho 
and  Gasma,  (60  miles  of  this  finished,  and  the  work  goes  on.)  Also  it 
has  a  line  to  Chorillos,  which  is  being  extended  to  Pisco  and  lea,  and 
the  completion  of  this  line,  already  built  as  far  as  Mala,  (60  miles  from 
Lima,)  is  expected  by  the  end  of  September,  (160  miles  to  lea.) 

''The  company  has  also  commenced  work  on  the  line  from  Lima  to 
Cerro  de  Pasco,  (180  miles,)  and  this  will  be  extended  to  larma,  Jauja, 
Uuancayo,  Ayaeucho. 

"At  the  time  of  giving  the  concession  named  to  Paz  Soldan,  the  gov- 
ernment conceded  permission  to  build  the  line  between  Lima  and  lea, 
to  one  Morse,  an  American,  with  concession  also  of  $25,000  in  materials. 
This  indh-idual  did  not  do  anything,  and  has  since  died,  and  the  con- 
Oftwion  now  remains  void,  as  the  [National  Telegraph  Gompany  is  finish- 
in«:  this  line. 

"The  government  of  the  dictator,  Golonel  Prado,  offered  $46,000  sub- 
sidy to  an  American  company,  which  proposed  to  place  a  cable  from 
Panama  to  Chiloe. 

"As  the  acts  of  the  dictatorship  have  been  annulled,  that  concession 
also  remains  void. 

"  Recapitulating,  there  is  no  other  pending  concession  than  the  one 
granted  to  the  '  National  Telegrajih  Gompany'  for  the  line  to  Lambay- 
eque, (500  miles.) 

Lines  already  built: 

Arequipa  to  Islay,  on  account  of  government 90  miles. 

Tacua  to  Arica,  on  account  of  government 44  miles. 

Lines  of  National  Gompany : 

Lima  to  Gallao 6  miles. 

Lima  to  lluacho '. 90  miles. 

Lima  to  Mala 60  miles. 

Line  completed  in  Gasana  and  Huamey 60  miles. 

Total  already  huilf, * 350  miles. 

In  construction : 
Mala  to  Yea 100  miles. 
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Huamey  to  Huacho 66  miles. 

Lima  to  Cerro  de  Pasco 180  miles. 

Total 346  miles. 

"  It  can  be  stated  that  at  tbe  end  of  this  year  (1868)  we  will  have  in 
operation  700  miles  of  telegraph. 

"  Question  3.  Which  system  has  experience  shown  to  be  best  adapted 
to  the  following  i}urpo8es,  to  wit :  A,  for  long  distances ;  B,  for  short 
distances ;  C,  for  railway  service;  D,  for  city  or  domestic  use  f 

"  Answer.  To  this  question  we  cannot  give  particulars,  on  account  of 
our  short  experience. 

"  Question  4.  What  are  the  aggregate  expenses  and  receipts,  cost  of 
instruments,  and  maintenance,  and  number  of  employes  t 

"  Answer.  The  expenses  have  not  as  yet  been  very  large.  You  can 
state  them  now  at  $200  per  mile.  The  receipts  are  calculated  to  give 
nine  per  cent,  now,  but  when  all  the  lines  are  in  operation,  will  be 
twenty-five  per  cent,  on  capital.  The  cost  of  instruments  is  the  same 
in  all  the  markets  frOm  which  we  ask  them,  adding  exchange.  The 
number  of  employes  which  the  government  has  on  the  two  lines,  be- 
tween Arequipa  and  Islay,  and  Arica  and  Tacua,  is  twelve,  and  four 
directors,  which  is  more  than  necessary.  The  National  Company  has 
now  in  Ave  stations  already  opened,  and  three  about  to  be  opened,  (also 
one  at  the  palace  for  the  use  of  the  government,)  say  nine  stations  alto- 
gether, nineteen  employes  and  ten  conductors,  and  four  horses,  for  tbe 
use  of  these ;  altogether  twenty-nine  employes. 

"  All  its  service  is  American.  It  has  a  building  in  Lima,  with  its  vari- 
ous departments  separate ;  another  in  Callao,  and  is  about  to  buy  in 
Huacho  and  Chancay — ^twelve  instruments  altogether. 

'*  Question  5.  Have  you  maps,  documents,  or  other  works  illustrative 
of  the  extent  and  condition  of  the  telegraph  in  any  part  of  South 
America? 

"  Answer,  We  have  no  maps.  By  next  steamer  I  will  send  more  par- 
ticulars, regulations,  &c.,  and  a  letter  I  have  written  for  the  instruction 
of  telegraphers. 

"  Question  6.  Is  the  English  needle  system  employed  on  any  of  the 
lines  in  South  America  f 

<*  Answer.  No.'' 


APPENDICES. 


A.-NUMBER  OF  THE  MORSE  APPARATUS  USED  IN 

EUROPE. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  the  Morse  appamtus  employed  in  the 
various  European  and  Australian  telegraph  administrations  in  the  year 
1867: 

France 1, 600 

Holland 216 

Italy ' 1, 017 

Denmark 203 

Anstria 1, 300 

Switzerland '. ....  478 

Belgium 590 

Prussia 2, 692 

Ottoman  Empire '. 1, 020 

Sweden 277 

A\i8tralia 280 

9, 673 


In  England,  in  one  company,  (the  Electric  and  International  Telegraph 
Company,)  it  is  stated  that  there  are  7,245  instruments.  From  this 
iftatement^  taken  in  connection  with  another  by  the  chairman  of  the 
company,  that  "the  needle  system  first  used  had  been  superseded  by 
the  Morse,^  and  "the  ink- writer,"  which  is  also  a  Morse  instrument, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  greater  part  of  the  7,245  instruments  are  the  * 
Morse.    Mr.  Sabine,  however,  states  that — 

This  company  has  in  use  of  the  Morse  instruments 662 

The  United  Kingdom  Company 300 

British  and  Irish  London  District  Company 100 

Total 1, 062 


From  Russia,  Spain,  and  Norway  no  official  statement  of  the  number 
of  Morse  instruments  has  been  obtained }  but  an  estimate  made  from  a 
comparison  of  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  stations  and  instru- 
ments in  other  countries,  renders  it  safe  to  estimate  at  a  minimum — 

Russia 624 

Spain 262 

Norway 110 

996 
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Exclusive,  therefore,  of  the  number  of  Morse  instruments  employed  in 
the  entire  western  continent,  and  Greece  and  Egypt,  on  the  eastern  con- 
tinent, the  numbers  amount  to  11,731  Morse  instruments  in  use  on  the 
eastern  continent.  Ko  direct  statement  of  the  number  of  Morse  instru- 
ments in  India  has  been  obtained,  but  from  the  "return"  to  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  East  India  telegraphs,  made  June  22,  1868,  sufti- 
cient  information  is  gathered  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
number.  In  casual  conversation  with  one  of  the  firm  of  a  house  which 
furnishes  a  good  proportion  of  the  telegraph  apparatus  for  the  Unite<l 
States,  and  mentioning  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  Morse  apparatus 
in  use  exclusive  of  America,  (placing  it  at  nearly  12,000,)  he  was  asked 
for  an  estimate  of  the  number  in  America.  He  replied  that  that  num- 
ber might  be  safely  doubled  for  America  alone,  stating  at  the  same  time 
that  every  office  had  at  least  two  instruments,  and  that  in  the  last  two 
months  alone  he  had  filled  orders  for  500  of  the  Morse  sounder. 

In  the  appendix  of  the  "Return,"  D,  p.  52,  under  "Tests  uiK)n  which  a 
signaller''  (operator)  "is  to  be  promoted,"  one  of  the  tests  is  "x>rofi- 
ciency  in  transmitting  and  reading  Morse  signals."  If,  therefore,  tlie 
Morse  is  employed  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  number  of  offices  as  in 
other  countries,  the  number  of  offices  in  18GC  is  found  to  be  172,  which 
makes  the  number  of  instruments  258.  This  number,  added  to  the 
aggregate  of  11,731,  gives  a  total  of  11,989  Morse  instruments.  Most 
offices  or  stations  have  two  Morse  instruments,  sometimes  more;  henci* 
in  estinmting  the  number  of  instruments,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
proportion  between  offices  and  instnimeuts  may  safely  be  estimated  at 
one  and  a  half  instruments  to  an  office,  or  three  instruments  to  two 
offices.  On  this  basis  the  number  of  instniments  in  countries  where  the 
number  is  not  definitely  given  has  been  estimated. 


B— INVENTION  OF  THE  TELEGRAPH.     . 

TWO    LETTERS    ON    THE    QUESTION:    "IS    TIIE    WOBLD    INDEBTED  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB  THE  INVENTION  OF  THE  TELEOttAPH  T 

Paris,  July  18,  1808. 
Dear  Sir:  Being  in  company  with  some  English  friends  a  fe^ 
evenings  ago,  there  was  a  sharp  controversy  (conducted,  however,  with 
general  good  feeling)  on  the  subject  of  the  telegraph,  and  the  question 
was  raised :  "  To  whom  is  the  world  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the 
modern  t<»legraph  ? ''  I  contended  that  it  was  to  the  United  Stat*»<. 
while  my  English  friends  insisted  that  it  was  to  England.  On  askinir 
their  authority  for  such  a  dictum,  one  of  the  gentlemen  refernnl  me  to 
an  article  in  the  Ijondou  Times,  published  in  March  or  April,  in  which 
it  was  distinctly  claimed  that  the  world  was  indebted  to  Enghin<l  for 
the  telegraph,    lie  also  seemed  well  posted  in  other  documents,  which 
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be  took  from  his  library.  I  asked  the  favor  of  a  loan  of  them  for  a  few 
(lays.    Let  me  quote  £rom  them : 

1.  In  presenting  the  Albert  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
London,  in  November  of  last  year,  (1867,)  to  William  Fothergill  Cooke, 
enq.,  the  chairman  of  the  society  claimed  that  it  was  conferred  for  the 
-practical  introduction  of  the  electric  telegraph,  not  only  to  this 
country,  (England,)  but  to  every  country  in  the  world." 

1*.  In  a  note  also  (p.  6)  of  editor's  preface  of  a  pamphlet  by  Eev.  T. 
F.  Cooke,  (brother  of  the  distinguished  introducer  of  the  electric 
semaphore  into  England,)  he  thus  writes  in  commenting  on  the  award 
of  the  society :  "  The  award  says,  speaking  of  Mr.  Cooke,  *To  whom  this 
country'  (England)  is  indebted.'  Mr.  Varley  extends  this  claim,  ^  To 
whom  Europe  is  indebted ;'  and  another  writer  makes  the  claim  absolute, 
*To  whom  the  world  is  indebted,'  including  America,^ 

3.  Then  follows  a  note,  which  requires  some  explanation.  He  says : 
"Tliis  country  (Great  Britain)  was  the  only  country  in  which  pra'ctical 
telegraphy  was  introduced  at  the  date  of  the  award,  (April  27,  1841.) 
And  on  Dr.  Hamel's  authority  we  learn  that  Mr.  Samuel  Morse,  of 
America,  dates  back  his  idea  of  an  electric  telegraph  to  1832,  and  seems 
Dot  to  have  known  that  the  idea  had  existed  for  a  century  before.  His 
^al  apparatus,  original,  simple,  and  highly  meritorious,  wa«  worked 
«>ttt  ^dually  and  very  much  later.  It  was  not  till  1844  that  the  first 
telegraph  line  from  Washington  to  Baltimore  was  completed ;  when,  on 
the  24th  March,  the  first  short  telegram  of  four  words  (dictated  by  a 
^m  Ellsworth,  and  still  preserved  in  the  Historical  Museum  at  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  as  the  firstj)  announced  the  existence  of  a  practical 
telegraph  on  the  American  continent.  •  This  was  just  five  years  after 
the  (rreat  Western  Railway  Telegraph  was  at  work  daily  between 
Loudon  and  Drayton,  and  after  the  varied  experience  of  England  was 
known  and  studied,  both  in  Europe  and  America ;  and  three  years  after 
the  Brunei  award  was  made  publicly  known." 

4.  In  the  very  able  pamphlet,  "  Government  and  the  Telegrai)hs," 
pivHented  to  Parliament  in  opposition  to  the  bill  for  the  government 
[mrcrhase  of  the  telegraphs,  (attributed  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
tbe  Electric  and  International  Telegraph  Company,  (Mr.  Grimston,)  the 
"^auie  claim  is  made  to  having  given  the  telegraph  to  the  world.  It  is 
in  these  words,  at  page  19:  **  The  system  they  (the  company)  introduced 
has  become,  within  a  period  of  about  twenty  years,  the  basis  from  which 
lias  sprung  not  only  all  the  systems  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the 
»^ntire  net-work  of  telegraphs  throughout  the  globe." 

o.  As  pertinent  in  this  connection,  I  quotQ  from  page  11  of  the  same 
pamphlet  the  following  passage  relating  to  the  instruments  used  by  the 
wmpany.  After  stating  that  **  everything  that  has  ever  been  proved 
to  be  practically  useful  had  been  adopted,"  he  says :  "  This  has  been 
•^Itecially  the  case  with  regard  to  instruments.     The  earlier  needle 

10  T 
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instruments  used  in  tbe  principal  circuits  were  soon  superseded  by 

Bain's  printer.    That  again  was  superseded  by  tbe  Morse  instruments, 

wbicb  are  now  gradually  giving  way  to  the  ink  writerj  an  improved 

instrument  on  tbe  same  system.'^ 

Tbese  are  a  few  of  tbe  extracts  made  from  tbe  journals  and  pampblet« 

wbicb  my  Englisb  friend  tbougbt  substantiated  tbe  Englisb  claim  to 

tbe  position, ''  tbat  to  England  tbe  world  was  indebted  for  tbe  electric 

telegrapb."    I  called  at  your  botel  yesterday  to  sbow  tbem  to  you,  but 

to  my  grief  you  bad  left  tbe  country.    I  feel  an  interest,  in  common 

witb  some  otbers  of  our  countrymen,  to  know  tbe*trutb  in  this  matter, 

and  I  am  sure  I  cannot  apply  to  a  more  competent  person  than  yourself 

for  the  facts.    Will  you  not  spare  a  little  time  to  give  tbem  to  me  ?    I 

know  some  English  women  of  high  intellectual  position  who  are  quit^^ 

as  enthusiastic  in  espousing  my  side  of  the  question  as  any  Amerieau 

can  be.    Please  direct  care  of  C.  B.  Norton  &  Co.,  16  Rue  Auber. 

•  I  remain,  with  friendly  regard,  yours, 

C. 
Prof.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Xew  lork^  U.  8.  A. 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  September  25,  18(>S, 
My  Dear  Sir  :  Although  absorbed  just  now  in  the  labors  of  arrang- 
ing my  materials  for  my  commissioners'  report  on  tbe  telegraph  ap 
paratus  of  the  Paris  Exposition,  I  snatch  a  few  moments  to  answer 
your  letter  of  tbe  18th  July,  and  to  remark  on  tbe  extracts  which  you 
have  quoted  from  publications,  some  of  which  I  had  already  s(*en. 
Although  tbe  position  taken  by^the  English  writers,  from  whose  works 
you  have  made  your  extracts,  is  certainly  untenable  in  the  sens**  t»t 
having  given  tbe  modern  instrumental  system  of  telegraphs  to  \\w 
world,  yet  tbe  boast,  regarded  in  the  sense  of  extending  the  tele 
graph  wires,  cables,  and  land  lines  tbrougliout  tbe  world,  lias  tumte 
plausibility,  since  this  extension,  particularly  in  submarine  lines,  is 
greiitly  due  to  Englisb  capital,  energy,  and  skill.  But  even  in  thfM* 
qualities,  the  palm  must  be  divided  with  the  United  States,  Franrt'. 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  to  say  nothing  of  the  local  assistance  of  otlu'i 
states  through  which  the  wires  are  carried. 

If  we  look  more  closely  into  the  composition  of  the  telegraph  as  a 
whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  divided  into  two  verv  distinct,  \vt 
correlative  parts,  to  wit:  Tbe  viive  conductors  or  electrical  tbon>nghfan*. 
and  the  terminal  instruments  using  this  thoroughfare.  A  gcH>d  illustm 
tion  of  tbese  coiTclative  parts  is  found  in  the  railway  system ;  then'  is 
the  iron  roadway  and  the  locomotive.  So,  in  the  telegniph  system, 
there  is  the  iron  roadway  (the  electrical  conductors)  and  tbe  instru 
mental  system,  for  transmission  over  the  way.  The  two  parts,  both  in 
the  railway  and  the  telegrai>h,  separated,  would  be  ino)H^rative  for  an.\ 
useful  puri)ose.    Tlie  locomotive  without  the  mil,  and  equally  the  mil 
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ffithout  the  locomotive,  are  inoperative.  So  the  recording  or  signal 
uKtruments,  without  the  conductors  and  the  conductors  without  termi- 
nid  instrament^y  are  equally  inoperative  for  any  useful  puxpose. 

There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  relative  import- 
ance of  the^e.two  correlated  parts,  as  there  once  was  between  the  organist 
and  the  bellows-blower,  (excuse  the  badinage,)  the  latter  contending  that 
in  the  production  of  the  music  the  organist  must  use  the  copulative 
pronoun  "«?e,"  when  boasting  of  hi«  performance,  since  without  the 
labors  of  the  blower  the  organ  would  be  dumb. 

Yet,  to  revert  to  the  railroad  illustration,  the  inventor  of  the  locomo- 
tive, or  its  improver,  works  in  a  distinct  department,  and  the  builder  of 
the  road  would  not  be  entitled  to  claim  for  himself  the  merit  of  an  im- 
proved locomotive,  or  the  whole  railroad,  because  he  had  extended  the 
latter  to  a  greater  distance. 

Since  you  have  numbered  your  extracts,  I  will  allude  to  them  by  their 
aambers. 

Nos.  1,  2,  and  4.  On  these  extracts  I  observe  that  they  furnish  good 
examples  of  history  made  erroneous,  by  confounding  things  wholly 
unUke,  by  not  regarding  proper  distinctions.  Many  errors  proceeding 
from  this  source  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  dcaw  attention  to  the  im- 
portant  distinction  between  the  semaphore  and  the  telegraph.  I  «ay 
un^wrtaut,  because  the  proper  definition  of  these  terms  removes  from 
conflict  the  meum  and  tmim  of  two  modes  of  communicating  at  a  distance, 
differing  in  essential  particulars  in  process  and  means  from  each  other, 
vet  treated  of  as  conjohied  under  the  name  "  telegraph"  by  most  writers. 
The  general  use  of  the  word,  a«  applied  to  all  modes  of  communicating 
at  a  distance,  ought  not  to  be  cited  as  an  objection  to  strict  definition, 
when  the  progress  and  .accuracy  of  history  render  such  a  definition  a 
necessity.  The  improvement  of  the  semaphore — indeed,  the  invention 
of  the  electric  iieedle  semaphore^  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  making  it  apracti- 
enl  imtrumentaUty — belongs  to  William  Fothergill  Cooke;  but  the  tele- 
{jraph,  in  its  strict  definition  as  a  meau^  of  recording  at  a  distance, 
t)elong8  to  Morse.  The  philological  or  etymological  distinction,  there- 
fore, is  not  a  fanciful,  or  captious,  or  capricious  quibble. 

3.  In  the  note  here  quoted  the  telegraph  and  semaphore,  as  j^ou 
IK.Tt»eive,  are  assumed  to  be  the  same  invention,  whereas  the  invention 
of  Morse  is  a  telegraph,  and  the  invention  of  Cooke  is  a  semaphore. 
Hence  the  events  and  dates  set  forth  in  this  note  are  inapposite  to  prove 
priority.  The  question,  which  of  the  two  systems  was  first  practically 
introduced  to  public  use,  is  discussed  by  the  writer  as  if  the  date  of  the 
introduction  settled  the  date  of  the  invention. 

The  invention  is  one  thing;  its  practical  introduction  quite  another, 
Tliey  are  referable  each  to  diiferent  times.  The  time  of  tlie  invention 
ii  one  time,  the  time  of  its  practical  introduction  is  another ;  they  may 

or  may  not  be  coincident.    The  invention,  strictly  speaking,  must  be 

precedent  to  its  i)ractical  introcfuction.    The  agencies  for  the  latter  maj- 
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be  indefinitely  delayed,  without  aflfecting  the  fcict  of  the  previous  exis 
ence  of  that  which  is  to  be  practically  introduced. 

There  was  no  necessity  for  the  writer's  citation  of  Hamel  as  an  a 
thority  that  Morse  dates  back  his  idea  of  an  electric  telegraph  to  1  V> 
(Hamel,  I  maj'  say  in  paasing,  is  no  authority  for  any  statement  uHVm 
ing  uie.)  This  citation  is  accompanied  by  a  reflection  upon  my  su 
posed  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  ^'idea"  had  existed  "aceutu 
before.'-  Wliat  idea  ?  The  idea  of  the  possibility  of  using  electricity 
a  means  of  communicating  at  a  distance  may  have  been  a  century  u1 
but  that  was  not  my  idea  of  1832.  The  idea  of  1832  was  the  possibili 
of  producing  an  automatic  record  at  a  dintancehy  means  of  electricity^i 
idea  of  a  tnie  telegraph — and  this  original  idea  was  immediately  1< 
lowed  by  devising  the  process  and  means  for  carrying  the  idea  in 
effect.  This  wa«  the  new  idea  of  1832,  now  realized  in  the  adoption 
the  Morse  telegraphic  system  throughout  the  world. 

If  it  was  necessary  for  the  writer  to  cite  an  authority  to.  prove  that 
dated  back  my  idea  of  an  electric  telegraph  to  1832,  there  was  bet 
authority  at  hand  than  that  of  the  prejudiced  Dr.  Hamel  to  show  wli 
that  idea  was.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  in  deli  veriug  t 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  says :  "  The  evidence  is  full  and  chi 
that  when  he  (Morse)  was  returning  from  Europe  in  1832,  he  was  dct  i 
engaged  upon  this  subject  during  the  voyage,  and  that  tlie  process  u 
means  were  so  far  developed  and  arranged  in  his  own  mind  that  ho  \\ 
confident  of  ultimate  success." 

Now,  *' process  and  me^ns,  developed  and  arranged,"  pertain  to  s<jn 
thing  more  than  a  barren  idea. 

The  note  further  says :  •'  It  was  not  till  1844  that  the  first  telepa 
line  from  Washington  to  Baltimore  was  completed,  when  the  first  sin 
telegram  announced  the  existence 'of  a  practical  telegraph  on  the  Am 
ican  continent."  In  other  words,  1844  was  tlie  date  of  the  practical  i 
troduction  of  the  invention  of  1832 ;  and  the  "  first  telegram  of  to 
words"  was,  indeed,  the  first  on  this  fii*st  public  line,  but  not  the  tii 
produced  by  the  invention. J' 

The  electric  semaphore  of  Mr.  Cooke  w^as  demonstrated  and  piac 
cally  introduced  on  a  short  lijje  on  the  25th  of  July,  1837.  This  iv>  tl 
date  of  its  practical  introduction,  but  not  the  date  of  his  invention. 

His  invention  goes  back  to  an  earlier  date,  at  least  to  1836. 

The  electric  telegraph  of  Morse  was  demonstrated  in  1835,  b(tV» 
many  witnesses;  it  was  practically  introduced  for  public  use  iu  1"^* 
but  neither  of  these  dates  is  the  date  of  the  invention,  to  wit:  the  du 
when  *' the  process  and  means  were  developed  and  an-anged,"  This  \m 
in  1832. 

5.  From  the  statement  in  this  extract,  it  appears  that  on  the  lines  i 
the  company  in  Great  Britain,  which  has  the  greatest  extent  in  the  Tnit*' 
Kingdom,  (the  Electric  and  International  Telegi-aph  Company,)  f^^ 
electric  needle  semaphore  was  originallif  practically  introduced  tbroui^ 
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fk  genius,  skill,  and  energy  of  Mr.  Cooke.  But  the  writer,  the  ehair- 
oan  of  the  company,  says,  'Hhis  system  was  superseded  by  what*  is 
railed  the  Bain  printer  j"  and  that  was  in  turn  "  superseded  by  the  Morse 
iflstrnments,"  (that  is,  by  the  American  telegraph.)  But  this  again,  it 
iieems,  was  superseded  by  an  instrument,  which  has  received  tlie  name 
of  "Ink- writer,'^  anew  name  only  for  the  original  Morse  instrument — one 
of  his  earliest  modes  of  recording. 

Ou  the  general  subject  of  your  letter  I  would  say,  if  England's  claims 
are  sound,  and  the  world  is  indebted  to  England  for  the  telegraph,  there 
should  be  the  evidence  of  it  in  every  country.  The  English  needle  sys- 
tem ought  to  be  seen  in  use  everywhere,  not  merely  in  Europe,  but  in 
America  also,  since  America  is  included,  by  the  writer  you  quote,  in  the 
class  of  debtors  to  England  for  the  telegraph.  It  may  be  well,  therefore, 
to  inquire  in  what  countries  of  the  world  the  English  needle  system  is  in 
use.  In  reply  to  this  question,  I  have  the  means  of  correct  information 
from  the  highest  sources,  elicited  in  the  answers  from  the  various  national 
administrations  to  the  direct  question  I  proposed  to  them,  when  engaged 
in  ray  labors  at  the  Exposition  in  1867,  ^^  Is  the  English  needle  system 
ra  use  in  your  country  !  " 

The  several  administrations  have  given  the  following  answers : 
ftuNCE. — "Not  in  a  single  office.'' — Count  de  Yougy^  Administrator  of 

Trench  Telegraphs. 
Holland. — "It  is  not  employed  anywhere  with  us,  neither  on  the  lines 
of  the  state,  nor  of  private  companies.'' — Rejerendary^s  letter. 
Italy. — "The  English  needle  system  is  no  longer  in  public  use  in  any 

part  of  Italy." — United  States  Legation^  Florence. 
Denmark. — "The  English  needle  system  is  not  in  use  anywhere  in  Den- 
mark."— United  States  Minister ,  Copenhagen.  "  Throughout  the  kingdom 
the  .Morse  system  is  the  only  one  in  use,  whether  on  government,  pri- 
vate, or  raib'oad  lines.     The  English  needle  system  is  nowhere  in 
public  use  in  Denmark." — Director  General  Faher* 
ArsTRLA. — "The  English  needle  system  is  nowhere  in  use  in  this  em- 
pire."— United  States  Chargi  W Affaires  in  Vienna. 
Switzerland. — "  There  is  no  use  made  in  Switzerland  of  the  English 
needle  system;  in  fact,  none  other  tharvthe  Morse  system." — Superin- 
tendent Telegraph  Bureau,  Berne.    "The  only  telegraph  system  em- 
ployed in  Switzerland  is  that  of  Morse.    We  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
our  conviction  that  no  kliown  system  at  this  day  better  fulfills  the 
required  conditions  than  that  which  we  have  in  use,  and  of  which  M. 
Professor  Morse  is  the  inventor." — Director  General  of  Telegraphs. 
Belgilt«. — "It  is  long  since  the  Belgian  telegraphs  have  used  the 

English  needle  ai>paratus."^— JPar«ta. 
EarpT. — "The  Egyptian  government  lines  are  confined  to  those  in  the 
Soudan  country,  the  whole  of  which  are  worked  on  the  Morse  system." — 
Director  of  Telegraphs. 
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Spain. — "In  Spain  the  telegraph  system  employed  on  the  government 
lines  is  solely  and  exclusively  that  of  Morse.'' — Director  General  of 
Spanish  TelegrapJis. 
Prussia. — "  The  systems  of  Prussia  are  Morse,  Siemens,  and  Hughes. 
The  English  needle  system  has  never  been  in  Use  in  Prussia.'' — Direc- 
tor General  De  CJuiuvin. 
Sweden. — "  It  is  the  Morse  system  which  is  exclusively  adopted  for  all 
the  offices  of  the  telegraph-  administration  of  Sweden.    The  English 
needle  system  has  not  been  employed  in  any  part  of  Sweden." — Direc- 
tor General  Brandsirom. 
Ottoman  Empire. — "The  English  needle  system  is  not  used  in  any  part 
of  this  empire." — United  States  Secretarg  of  Legation^  J.  P.  Broun, 
"The  English  needle  system  is  not  in  use  in  any  part  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.'' — Vnited  States  Minister  E,  J.  Morris. 

Indirectly  I  learn  it  is  not  used  in  Eussia.    It  is  nowhere  used  in 
North  or  South  America,  not  even  in  the  British  possessions. 

To  these  facts,  from  so  many  of  the  telegraph  administrations  oi  the 
world,  add  the  significant  additional  facts,  stated  by  Mr.  Grimston  in 
your  extract  No.  5,  which  shows  that  the  English  needle  system^at  lirst 
so  widely  extended  and  used  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  now  for  the  most 
part  abandoned  in  Great  Britain,  as  it  has  been  univeraally  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  its  place  supplied  by  other  systems,  the  Hughes  and  the 
Morse,  but  chiefly  the  latter,  (both  American  systems.)    If,  therefore, 
in  every  nation  where  the  telegraph  has  been  established,  it  is  the  original 
Morse  system,  or  in  part  the  Hughes,  which  is  adopted,  and  that  even 
in  the  United  Kingdom  itself  the  English  system  has  been  abandoneii 
for  the  American,  it  appears  to  me  you  have  the  facts  you  have  desinnl 
to  sustain  your  position  that  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  Uniteil  States 
rather  than  to  Great  Britain  for  the  modem  telegraph.    If  these  faints 
are  not  in  accord  with  the  preconceived  opinions  of  your  English  friemls 
I  wish  I  had  the  time,  and  indeed  the  ability,  to  do  anything  like  justiiv 
to  the  multitude  of  Britain's  master-minds  in  science  and  inventions,  fiir 
whom  I  have  the  highest  admiration.    M3'  list  of  these  honored  names 
would  swell  this  already  prolix  letter  to  too  great  a  bulk.    At  the  risk, 
nevertheless,  of  making  ail  invidious  selection,  I  cannot  forbear  mention 
ing  the  names  of  Professor  Faraday,  of  William  Fothergill  Cooke,  e^i-. 
of  Sir  William  Tliomi^aon,  of  Dr.  Whitehouse,  of  Sir  Charles  Bright,  a»nJ 
of  Cromwell  F.  Varley.    The  labors  of  the  last  four  savans  in  giving' 
effect  and  pnicticality  to  the  Atlantic  telegraph  ought  to  be  held  in 
lasting  remembrance. 
But  I  must  close  with  the  {assurance  of  my  sincere  respect. 
Your  friend  and  servant, 

S.VMUEL  F.  B.  MORSE. 

C. , 

CVire  of  C  B.  Norton  d;  Co.^  16  Rue  Auher^  Paris. 
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C— TELEGRAPH  STATISTICS. 

[Compiled  by  George  Saner,  Eeq.] 

Throngb  the  courtesy  of  George  Sauer,  esq.,  who  has  bestowed  much 
labor  and  statistical  talent  in  collating  and  arranging  telegraph  statis- 
tics, and  who  has  pi-epared  for  publication  a  valuable  work  on  the  tele- 
graph, interesting  tables  have  been  furnished  in  proof-sheets,  which  he 
has  kindly  transmitted  in  advance  of  the  publication  of  his  work^ 
And  in  this  connection,  the  opportunity  is  improved  to  acknowledge 
obligations  not  only  to  him,  but  also  to  very  many  distinguished 
men  in  Various  countries.  General  acknowledgments  are  made  to 
the  United  States  diplomatic  agents  at  the  various  courts  of  the 
Eastern  Continent,  and  also  to  the  chiefs  of  the  telegraph  administra- 
tions of  the  various  countries,  for  their  prompt,  courteous,  and  satisfac- 
tory replies  to  the  inquiries  addressed  to  them.  An  indebtedness  is 
also  felt  to  many  individual  friends  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  valu- 
able information ;  among  these  are  Sir  James  Garmichael,  Bart.,  Sir 
Charl^  Bright,  M.  P.,  and  Robert  Sabine,  esq.,  the  latter  the  author  of 
a  valuable  treatise  on  the  telegraph.  From  Australia  also  statistics 
have  been  received  from  the  energetic  and  experienced  general  superin- 

tmdent  of  telegraphs  in  Victoria,  S.  W.  McGowan,  esq.,  the  first  intro- 

(loeer  of  the  telegraph  into  Australia. 
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D.-FEANKLIN   AND    ELECTRICAL    SEMAPHORES. 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted  (on  what  authority  I  know  not)  that 
rhe  first  idea  of  an  electric  semaphore  originated  with  Franklin.  I  have 
sought  in  vain  in  the  i)ublieatious  of  Franklin's  experiments  and  works 
for  anything  confirmatory  of  this  assertion.*  On  mentioning  the  subject 
to  Diy  friend,  Professor  Blake,  he  kindly  proi)osed  examining  the  writings 
of  Franklin  in  order  to  elicit  the  truth.  From  him  I  have  received  the 
following : 

"I  have  consulted  several  works  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  if 
possible,  the  foundation  for  the  statement  that  Franklin  suggested  the 
itlea  of  semaphores  by  static  electricity.  I  have  not  yet  found  any  such 
saggestion,  but  I  have  noted  that  following  the  experiments  by  Dp. 
Watson,  and  others,  in  England,  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  electric 
discharge,  and  the  time  supposed  to  be  required  for  the  electrical  dis- 
charges across  the  Thames,  by  which  spirits  were  kindled,  &c.,  (in  1747,) 
Dr.  Franklin,  in  1748,  made  some  similar  experiments  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Schuylkill,  and  amused  his  friends  by  sending  a  sx)ark  ^from  side  to 
8ide  through  the  river  without  any  other  conductor  than  the  water.'* 
(This  was  in  1748,  at  the  end  of  the  year.)  In  1756,  ^  J.  A.  esq.,'  of  New 
lork,  (James  Alexander,)  presented  to  the  Eoyal  Society  a  proposition 

'to measure  the  time  taken  by  the  electric  spark  in  moving  through  any 
pVen  space'  by  sending  the  discharge  or  spark  down  the  Susquehanna  or 
Potomac,  and  around  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  so  that 
the  'electric  fire'  would  have  a  circuit  of  some  thousands  of  miles  to  go. 
All  this  was  upon  the  supposition  or  assumption  that  the  electric  fire 
would  choose  a  continuous  water  conductor  rather  than  to  return  or  jjass 
through  the  earth.  Franklin  presented  a  paper  in  reply,  in  which  he 
says,  Hhe  projwsed  experiment  (though  well-imagined  and  very  ingeni- 
ous) of  sending  the  spark  round  through  a  vast  length  of  space,  &c., 
&c.,  would  not  afford  the  satisfaction  desired,  though  we  could  be  sure 
that  the  motion  of  the  electric  fluid  would  be  in  that  traet,  and  not  under- 
ground  in  the  wet  earth  by  the  shortest  way.'* 

"Can  it  be  x)0ssible  that  Franklin's  experiment  of  firing  spirits  and 
showmg  the  spark  and  other  effects  of  the  electric  discharge  across  the 
river  originated,  or  forms  the  foundation  for,  the  statement  that  he  sug- 
gested the  semapho|;ic  use  of  electricity  f 

'Vide  Priestley's  History  of  Electricity. 

*  Franklin's  Experiments  on  Electricity,  and  Letters  and  Papers  on  Philosophical 
Subjects.    4to.    London,  mdcclxix,  pages  282,  283. 
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E.— CATALOGUE  OF  WORKS  ON  TELEGRAP     H 

The  followiug  are  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  constantly  iiicri^nsiiig^ 
number  of  treatises  on  the  telegraph: 


Tithe  of  works. 


TelegrapHe 

The  American  Electro-muguoiic  Telegraph 

Trait6  de  t6:6graphlo  fileciriquo 

Elektrltche  TeU'graphle 

Electric  Telegraph  Maoipalator 

Mannel  de  telegrafla  electrica 

Kvtfzo  DaretelluDg,  &c 

M^moire.  Sec 

Die  elektromagnetlHche  Telegraphic 

RechercheH  nnr  la  t6l6graphie  6Iectrir>ne 

Tralt6  g6c6ral  de«  applicationM 

Ueber  elektrinche  Telegraphic 

KatechiDinus  der  elcktri«cben  Telegraphic 

The  Electric  Telegraph 

Ezpoad,  &c...^ 

Revue  d*?«  application*,  &c.. 

T616graphle  61ectrique ^ 

Trali6  d*61octricit6 

L'61ectricit6  et  lo«cbeinin*d<) 'er 

Conn  th6oriqno,  2  voln 

Telegraph  Manual 

Electric  Telegraph 

Handbnch  der  Telegrnphie 

Die  eleetromagnetische  Telegrnphie 

.Manuel  dela  t616graphio , 

Anwondung  det  'ElectromagnetUmus,  &.c 

'Electromagnetiiimufi 

'Telegraph  HlHtory , 

Telegraph  H i»tory , 

Telegraph  Uiiitory , 

The  Electrte  Telegraph 

The  Electric  Telegraph , 

T6!£graphif<  61ectrique 

Tolegraph  Manual 

Manual  of  Telegraphy* , 

Mo«lem  Practice  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,  a  handbook 
for  electricians  and  operators 


Names  of  authors. 


Place  of  publica- 
tion and  date. 


Prof.  Stolnhell... 

Alfred  Vail 

L'Abb6  Moigno.. 

P.Kohl 

C.  V.  Walker 

3Iahcaci 

W.  Siemens 

W.  Siemens 

T.  Bauerbaum 

Oloeuncr , 

Gloeitner 

Polchrznn 

J.  A.  Forsach  ... 

Dr.  Lardner 

Du  Moncel 

Du  Moncel , 

Dn  Moncel 

De  la  Rive 

De  CoKtro 

E.  E.  Blavler 

T.  P.  SchaiTner . . , 

Ilighton 

Kuhn 

Schcllfn 

Breguet 

Dub 

Dub. 

A.  Jones 

TnmbuU 

(leorge  Prepcolt  . . 

Robert  Sabino 

Xjardiiev  Sc  Bright. 

J.  QaTarrot 

R.  8.  Culley 

Prof.  J.  L.  Smith  . 


Munich,  183(>. 
Now  York,  lt45. 
Pariv,  lt;49. 

,  1850 

London,  IKjO. 
Pisa,  1850. 
Berlin,  1851. 
BerUo,  1831. 
Berlin,  )t?5{. 
L6«'e,  1851. 


PotHdara,  1851. 

lA'ipxig,  ie:i:i 

London,  1851. 
Paris.  18,55. 
Par*.  1857. 
Pari*,  UfA. 
Paris,  18.'>8. 
Pari*.  18.V. 
Pari*.  I85H. 
New  York.  \K9. 
I^ndon,  li*G.*. 
LeipKip.  18')<1. 
Brunswick.  lt€R. 
Parlsw 


Frank  L.  Pope 


New  York. 

Philadelphia. 
Boston.  ltGi\ 
London,  1867. 

LondoiK  lt^> 
Paris,  1861. 
London. 
New  York 

New  York. 


*  An  excellent  compendium,  brief  hot  lucid. 


F.— MATERIALS  AND  APPARATUS  EXHIBITED. 


The  following  catalogue  of  the  apparatus  and  articles  oxiiibited  iu 
Class  G4,  Group  VI,  is  from  the  French  catalopfue  of  the  Exposition, 
arran*;ed  under  the  various  countries  exhibiting  them,  but  renumlK»rf  d 
for  tlie  greater  convenience  of  reference. 

For  reasons  giveu  in  the  introduction,  many  of  these  are  unnoticed  iu 
the  I'eport. 


TELEGRAPHIC   APPARATUS,    ETC.  163. 

I  Mdokstry  op  THE  INTERIOR. — ^Exhibit  by  the  administration  of  the 
telegraph  lines,  the  various  instruments  employed  on  their  lines. 

2.  A.  JoiiY,  29  rue  Saint  Sulpice,  Paris. — A  printing  telegraph  apparatus. 

3.  J.  L.  A.  Maghab^e,  46  rue  de  Veuves,  Paris. — Telegraphic  cables. 

4.  E.  Hardy,  21  rue  de  Sevres,  Paris. — The  telegraphic  apparatus  of  M. 

M.  Vavin,  of  Fribourg,  the  autographic  apparatus  of  M.  David, 
and  the  printing  apparatus  of  M.  Hughes. 

5.  A.  Caumont,  79  boulevard  Malesherbes,  Paris. — Telegraphic  ap- 

paratus, &c. 
C.  Ch.  Cros,  14  rue  Eoyale,  Paris. — Telegraphic  apparatas. 

7.  T.  A.  M.  SoRTAis,  of  Lisieux,  (Calvados.) — The  Morse  apparatus. 

8.  LeclanchIS  ,22  rue  Fontaine  St.  Georges,  Paris. — Galvanic  battery. 

9.  E.  Grenet,  14  rue  Castiglione,  Paris. — Galvanic  battery. 

10.  P.  DuMOULiN  Froment,  85  rue  Kotre  Dame  des  Champs,  Paris. — 

Telegraph  apparatus,  Hughes  &  Caselli. 

11.  P.  A.  J.  DujARDiN,  of  Lille. — Telegraph  apparatus  and  battery. 

12.  Zalinski  Mikorski,  103  rue  d'Enfer,  Paris. — Galvanic  battery. 

13.  E.  Lejjoir,  109  boulevard  du  Prince  Eugene,  Paris. — Autographic 

telegraph. 

14.  H.  LifioER,  24  rue  des  Bourdonnais,  Paris. — acoustic  apparatus. 

15.  P.  GuTLLOT,  29  route  de  Choisy,  Paris,  and  J.  Gatget,  90  boulevard 

Mazas,  Paris. — ^Magneto-electric  telegrai^h  apparatus. 

16.  L.  Br:6guet,  39  quai  de  I'Horloge,  Paris. — Telegraphic  apparatus, 

paratonneres,  &c. 
IT.  G.  A.  Tabourin,  of  Lyons. — Telegrai)h,  called  hydro-dynamic. 

18.  DiGNEY   FRiiRES  &  Co.,  8  rue  de   Poitevins.  Paris. — Telegraph 

apparatus. 

19.  The  Abb6  J.  Caselli,  20  rue  de  I'Ouest,  Paris. — ^The  pantelegraph. 

20.  Rattier  &  Co.,  4  rue  des  Foss6s  Montmartre,  Paris. — Telegraph 

cables. 

21.  L.  Guyot  d'Arlincourt,  3  bis  rue  de  la  Bruyere,  Paris. — Printing 

telegraph. 

--.  A.  F.  Cacheleux,  103  rue  de  Grenelle  St.  Germain,  Paris. — Tele- 
graph apparatus. 

23.  E.  E.  Blavier,  of  Naucy,  (Meurthe.) — Treatise  on  the  telegraph,  2 
vols.  • 

21.  P.  D.  Prud'homme,  4  bis  rue  St.  Martin,  Paris. — ^Telegraph  ap» 
paratus. 

HOLLAND. 

-'5.  A.  Holtzman,  of  Amsterdam. — Telegraphic  cable. 

BELGIUM. 

-6.  Leon  Delperdange,  15  me  Zeri^zo,  Brussels. — Work  respecting 
subterranean  telegraph  lines. 
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RUSSIA. 


59.  Russian  Company  for  the  manupactube  of  Caoutchouc,  at  St- 

Petersburg. — ^Telegraph  wire  and  insulators. 

60.  Galvanic  Establishment  of  Engineers,  at  St  Petersburg. — 

Electric  telegraph  apparatus. 

61.  Joseph  Pik,  Warsaw. — ^Telegraph,  Morse  system. 

ITALY. 

62.  Thomas  Picco,  Alexandria. — A  lightning  arrester. 

63.  Gaspabd  Sacco,  Turin. — Telegraph  apparatus. 

64.  The  Longoni  &  Dell'Acqua,  Milan. — Morse  Telegraph,  modified 

by  Moroni,  with  accessories. 

Oo.  Gaetan  Bonelli,  Florence. — A  type  telegraph  called  "Telegraph 
with  a  shuttle,"  by  Bonelli  &  Hix^p;  the  simple  autographic  appa- 
ratus ;  the  accessories  for  the  use  of  this  last. 

6G.  Joseph  Poggiali,  Florence. — The  Morse  apparatus  complete. 

67.  Joseph  and  Ignace  Teevisani,  and  Francois  Ernest  Hallie, 
of  Ascoli  Piceno. — A  submarine  cable. 

G8.  B^LiSAiRE  Detti  &  Son,  Naples. — A  submarine  cable ;  pen  proper 
to  substitute  for  the  pencil  for  writing  telegraphic  dispatches. 

69.  Albert  Balestrine,  l*aris. — Electric  plummet  with  its  line,  cuIUmI 

the  sounding  line;  model  of  submarine  stations,  for  the  telegrai)h; 

model  of  a  machine  for  laying  the  cable;  plan  of  a  transatlantic 

line ;  profile  of  five  stations. 

• 

TURKEY. 

70.  Harische  Oglou,  of  Eyalet  and  city  of  Sivas. — Electric  batteries 

for  the  telegraph. 

EGYPT.  • 

71.  Porous  cups  of  the  earth  of  Keneh,  for  the  electric  batteries. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  ^V:VIERICA. 

72.  S.  E.  AND  G.  L.  Morse,  of  Harrison,  New  Jersey. — 'MoAqI  of  a  new 

mode  of  laying  and  raising  submarine  cables,  and  a  bathometer 
for  deep-sea  soundings. 

73.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Coston,  Washington,  D.  C. — ^Telegraphic  night-signals. 

74.  M.  G.  FAR3IER,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — ^Thermo-electric  battery. 

75.  J.  D.  Catox,  Ottawa,  Illinois. — Pocket  lield-telegraph  apparatus; 

the  Morse  sounder. 
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PREFACE. 


"  Haetkee  House,"  BiaGAR,  Scotlaio), 

August,  1867. 
Gentlemen  :  The  scope  of  these  remarks  embraces  the  general  sub- 
ject of  steam  engineering,  as  illustrated  by  the  Paris  Exposition  Univer- 
!^Ue.    Oar  instructions  limit  the  field  of  research  to  ^^  those  products 
which  are  most  advanced''  in  the  various  departments  of  engineering 
>eienee.    Although  they  thus  direct  special  inquiry  towards  the  inven- 
tions of  rare  merit  and  novelty  developed  since  the  International  Exhi- 
bition of  1862,  their  spirit  is  understood  to  include  those  which  have 
endared  the  test  of  long  service  in  foreign  countries,  and  have  yet  to 
Mtive  an  appropriate  recognition  in  our  own  land.    The  analysis  is 
itK-essanly  brief,  and  on  most  subjects  must  be  regarded  as  indicative 
rather  than  exhaustive. 

Points  of  novelty  and  difficulty  have  as  far  as  possible  been  simplified 
bv  illustrations,  and  the  addresses  of  inventors  and  owners  procured 
with  care  for  the  assistance  of  those  who  may  desire  more  detailed  infor- 
mation. It  is  hoped  that  the  effort  may  assist  in  diffusing  some  of  the 
practical  lessons  flowing  from  this  remarkable  achievement  of  French 
genius,  system,  and  refinement. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

WM.  S.  AUCHmCLOSS, 

Civil  Engineer. 
The  Commissioners  of  the  UmTED  States. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
RAILWAY    ENGINEERING. 

LocoHonvEs — ^Tabular  statement  op  the  relative  dimensions  of  locomotives 

OP    DIFFERENT     COUNTRIES— ThE     LOCOMOTIVE     "AMERICA  "—ThE    TANK     ENGINE 

"Titan" — Smoke  burning  engines — Austrian  locomotives— The  Mahovos — 
Fairlir*s  double  engine — Myrr*s  locomotive— Cast-steel  cylinders — "Bri- 
quette" FUEL— Sleepers,  ties,  and  clips  —  Signals  —  Erhardt's  portable 
WALE— Railway  dynamometer — Railway  carriages- Car  intercommunica- 
HON— Railway  carriage  springs  and  wheels. 

L— LOCOMOTIVES. 

AmoDg  the  33  locomotives  on^exhibition  may  be  studied  almost  every 
phase  of  modern  practice.  Of  these,  fourteen  are  furnished  by  France, 
&ve  each  by  England  and  Belgium,  four  by  Prussia,  two  by  Austria,  and 

m  each  from  the  United  States,  Eussia,  and  Bavaria.  They  vary  in 
ioa^tude  between  the  two  French  extremes,  as  found  in  the  colliery 
engine  of  2^.9 J''  gauge,  weighing  6^  tons,  and  the  immense  four-cylinder 
freight  engine  of  Messrs.  Ernest  Gouin  &  Co.,  whose  weight,  loaded, 
equals  59  tons. 

The  physical  geography  of  each  country  indelibly  impresses  itself  on 
the  character  of  the  engines  required  for  its  traffic  service.  With  the 
necessity  of  surmounting  great  elevations  and  following  sharp  curves, 
imperative  in  Alpine  passes,  has  appeared  a  new  class  of  engine 
si)ecially  designed  for  the  purpose.  Where  railways  traverse  level  coun- 
try, increased  powers  of  traction  and  greater  economy  of  fuel  are  the 
ej^sential  desiderata.  The  belief  that  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  relative 
dimensions  and  proportions  obtaining  in  these  different  countries  can 
most  concisely  be  formed  by  placing  side  by  side  the  practice  of  promi- 
nent makers,  has  led  to  the  preparation  of  the  following  table,  in  which 
the  dimensions  have  all  been  converted  to  the  United  States  standards. 
It  should  here  be  remarked  that  the  most  liberal  minded  manufacturers 
attached  a  carefully  prepared  card  to  their  engines  and  greatly  facilitated 
snch  a  comparison. 
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THE  LOCOMOTIVE  "AMERICA.'' 

Our  own  country  was  most  creditably  represented  in  the  engine 
"America,"  furnished  by  the  Grant  Locomotive  Works,  of  Paterson,  Xew 
Jersey.  The  class  of  engine  and  workmanship  produced  by  this  com- 
pany and  its  predecessor,  (the  Kow  Jersey  Locomotive  and  Machine 
Company,)  are  too  favorably  known  to  admit  of  extended  remark.  As 
presented  in  this  engine  they  were  a  source  of  conscious  pride  to  those 
who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  surprise  to  continental  minds, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  imbued  with  exceedingly  plain  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  locomotive  ornamentation.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  consider  any 
attempt  at  the  latter  a  grave  misdemeanor,  and  paint  their  entire  engines 
a  solemn  lead  color  or  funereal  black,  without  a  single  pencilling  of  gaj 
colors  to  relieve  the  dull  monotony.  Of  course,  the  contrast  was  very 
marked  between  such  and  the  ^^  America,"  with  her  bright  Oerman  silver 
jacketing  on  boiler,  cylinders,  chimney,  and  head-light,  her  cab  beautifully 
inlaid  with  ash,  maple,  black- walnut,  mahogany,  and  cherry;  with  the 
tender,  shaded,  striped,  and  ornamented  in  a  manner  common  to  Ameri- 
can practice.  The  cast-iron  tender  truck  wheels  and  hollow-spoked  driv- 
ing wheel  centers  gave  rise  to  many  speculations  among  those  who  have 
not  yet  learned  their  value.  Much  skill  is  evinced  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  parts,  and  the  reduction  of  their  weight  to  a  minimum  consistent 
with  strength.  The  link  motion  is  well  schemed  and  counter  weighted 
by  volute  springs,  instead  of  the  clumsy  weights  so  general  on  foreign 
engines.  A  fitting  acknowledgment  of  the  high  order  of  workmanship 
displayed  was  made  in  the  award  of  a  gold  medal  to  the  builders. 

STEPHENSON  Ss  CO.'S  LOCOMOTIVES. 

The  locomotives  of  Messrs.  Eobert  Stephenson  &  Co.,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  and  the  Lille^iall  Company,  of  Shropshire,  are  similar  to  each 
other  in  proportion  and  design.  The  boiler  of  the  first  engine  is  made  with 
Alton's  i>ateut  thick  edged  plates,  the  longitudinal  joints  being  lap- 
welded,  and  the  transverse  butt  under  a  welded  covering  strip,  to  which 
they  are  double  riveted.    Both  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  of 
such  boilers  are  exhibited  by  the  Low  Moor  Iron  Company,  who  own  the 
exclusive  right  of  manufacture.    The  plates  are  rolled  with  a  uniform 
thickness  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  to  within  about  eight  inches  of  each 
transverse  butting  edge,  where  they  gradually  increase  to  a  thickness  of 
five-eighths  of  an  inch,  through  which  portion  the  holes  are  drilled  or 
punched  for  the  rivets.    A  section  of  the  covering  strip  measures  eight 
by  five-eighths  of  an  inch.    The  ordinary  shifting  link  motion  (without 
rocker)  oi>erates  the  valves.     Its  reversal  can  be  accomplished  either 
with  the  regular  hand  lever,  or  by  a  hand  wheel  operating  a  horizont^iJ 
screw,  into  the  groove  of  whose  thread  the  latch  of  the  lever  catcher 
To  accommodate  itself  to  the  arc  described  by  the  latch  in  the  motion  o( 
the  lever,  the  screw  is  swollen  at  its  center,  being  turned  to  the  same 
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radius  of  curvature  as  the  aro.  The  hand  wheel  performs  its  duty  rap- 
idly, aud  ftimishes  a  very  simple  and  efficient  means  for  reversal.  A  gen- 
firal  employment  of  the  screw-reversing  motion  is  observable  on  foreign 
locomotives,  in  fact  almost  sufficiently  so  for  the  practice  to  be  regarded  as 
universal.  Another  feature,  and  one  that  is  common  in  Prussia  and  other 
coQtinental  countries,  consists  in  the  use  of  sliding  double  furnace  doors. 
Horizontal  slides  are  bolted  to  the  furnace  front,  and  receive  the  plate 
doors  which  are  operated  by  two  plain  levers  and  a  connecting  link.  The 
arrangement  serves  a  good  purpose  in  event  of  a  tube  collapsing,  as  it 
more  effectually  protects  the  fireman.  This  engine  is  one  of  great  excel- 
lence, and  a  model  of  good  workmanship.  That  of  the  Lilleshall  Com- 
pany differs  principally  in  the  construction  of  the  boiler,  the  arrangement 
of  the  link  motion,  which  is  of  the  Allan  variety — giving  virtually  con- 
stant lead  and  equal  opening  of  the  ports  in  front  and  back  stroke,  for 
every  notch  of  the  reversing  lever — and  by  the  addition  of  a  comfortable 
mrooght  iron  cab. 

The  engine  of  Messrs.  Kitson  &  Co.,  of  Leeds,  is  remarkable  for  the 
same  excellence  of  workmanship  displayed  on  the  Stephenson  locomo- 
tive. 

THE  TANK  ENGIJNE  "TITAJ?." 

"Titan''  is  the  name  of  an  immense  tank  engine  built  by  Messrs.  Gouin 
4  Co.  for  the  Northern  Railway  of  France.  It  was  designed  specially  for 
heavy  freight  service,  and  completes  an  order  for  ten,  the  balance  of 
which  are  now  actively  employed.  Its  novelty  lies  principally  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  boiler;  the  main  shell  and  fire  box  are  the  same  as 
used  in  ordinary  practice,  but  instead  of  the  products  of  combustion 
passing  away  through  a  vertical  stack  after  leaving  the  tubes,  they  enter 
a  front  connection,  return  through  two  horizontal  dome  shells  on  the 
back  of  the  boiler,  and  then  into  a  horizontal  escape  pipe  which  conducts 
them  far  enough  away  to  prevent  interference  with  the  duties  of  the 
engineer.  They  pass  through  wrought-iron  tubes  in  the  first  of  these 
horizontal  domes,  which  are  surrounded  by  the  live  steam,  thus  insuring 
a  perfectly  dry  supply  for  the  cylinders,  and  in  a  measure  superheating 
the  steam.  Feed  water  fills  the  second  dome  and  is  heated  by  the  main 
escape  pipe  through  its  center. 

The  grate  bars  (cast  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  Mr.  Belpaire) 
are  only  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide  on  the  head  and  spaced  five-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  apart.  Of  these  there  are  three  sets  running  longitudi- 
nally, and  terminated  by  a  transverse  one  at  tlie  tube  end  of  the  fire-box. 
The  vast  volume  of  steam  generated  by  this  boiler  supplies  four  cylinders, 
each  pair  of  which  connects  with  six  coupled  wheels.  Although  capable 
of  drawing  great  loads,  these  engines  are  said  to  have  an  undue  oscilla- 
tion when  moving  at  high  velocities,  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  are 
peculiarly  severe  on  the  road-bed.  For  a  drawing  of  this  engine  with 
dimensions,  see  Plate  I,  Fig.  1. 
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The  GraffeiiRtaden  engine  is  the  only  one  exhibited  having  a  steam 
tender.  The  arrangement  of  the  parts  is  clearly  shown  by  the  outline 
sketch,  Plate  I,  Fig.  2,  in  which  the  dimensions  are  given  in  metres  and 
decimal  parts  of  the  same.  The  internal  diameter  o£  the  connecting 
inflexible  steam  pii)e  is  3  y'y  inches.  A  screw  reversing  gear  throws 
the  link  into  forward  or  back  motion.  Its  workmanship  is  of  the  first 
order  and  much  skill  is  evinced  in  the  counterbalancing  of  the  out  and 
inside  cranks  with  theii'  connecting  rods. 

SMOKE-BUKNING  ENGINES. 

The  Paris  and  Orleans  Company  send  an  engine  built  at  their  Ivry 
shop  for  express  passenger  service,  and  furnished  with  the  smoke-con- 
suming appriratus  of  Mr.  Tenbrinck.  Since  its  first  appearance  on  the 
road  in  1SG4,  it  has  travelled  91,000  miles,  or  on  an  average  3,500  i)er 
month.  The  mean  consumption  of  fuel  during  that  time  was  twenty- 
one  pounds  per  mile,  and  expenses  for  rei>airs  amounted  to  $332,  a  little 
in  excess  of  one-half  cent  per  mile. 

Twelve  engines  of  the  same  type  were  subsequently  constructed  by 
the  company  and  have  given  equally  as  satisfactory  results.  The  Krupp 
tyres  on  the  carrying  wheels  of  this  engine  were  replaced  after  havin;: 
travelled  over  43,000  miles,  but  the  drivers  have  neither  required  turnin;; 
down  nor  renewal.  A  word  about  the  smoke-consumers  so  much  in  favor 
on  this  railway.  The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  prevent  the  dinrt 
passage  of  the  products  ot  combustion  from  the  fire  to  the  tubes  of  tbe 
boiler,  thus  concentrating  a  more  intense  heat  in  the  tire  box.  It  is  ac- 
complished by  an  inclined  bridge  wall  extending  across  the  fii*e  Ik)x, 
which  springs  from  a  point  immediately  below^  the  tubes,  and  luu^  an  in- 
clination of  about  3(P  with  a  horizontal  line.  From  the  tube  sheet  the 
wall  projects  over  a  distance  of  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  lire 
box.  A  similar  inclination  is  given  to  the  grate,  which  causes  it  to  run 
nearly  parallel  with  the  wall.  This  wall  is  merely  a  copper  box  huviii;; 
a  3^-inch  water  space,  it  is  hung  inside  the  furnace  by  suitable  auple 
iron  cleats  and  maintiiins  a  circulation  by  four  pipe  connections  with 
the  water  legs  of  the  boiler,  while  a  little  cement  closes  the  fissure  Ih»- 
tween  it*^  edges  and  the  sides  of  the  furnace.  Copper  plate  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  is  used  for  such  bridge  walls,  and  the  cireulatin;; 
tubes  are  made  with  internal  diameters  of  three  inches.  The  system 
was  first  applied  to  engine  No.  91,  of  the  Eastern  railway  of  France,  iu 
the  month  of  November,  1859,  where  it  continued  to  work  with  iMTfwt 
Sjitisfaction  until  the  date  of  removal,  viz:  February',  18(>7,  during  whieh 
time  the  engine  luul  travelled  102,000  miles.  On  examination  t!iecopi>er 
l)ox  was  found  to  be  in  neiirly  as  i>erfect  condition  externally  as  wheu 
first  adjusted.  For  the  purposes  of  firing  three  doors  are  consideml 
n^ressary.  That  nearest  the  grate  is  maile  .*)3  inches  wide  by  0 J  high, 
and  immediately  over  this  two  circular  ones,  each  9^  inches  iu  diaiue- 
t  T.     Steel  is  extensively  used  by  this  comjiany  iu  the  construetiou  of 
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ilieir  engines,  the  boiler  shell  of  the  locomotive  in  question  is  made  of 

^kes  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

The  Paris  and  Lyons  Bailway  Company  are  represented  by  a  well  de- 
>i^ed  and  neatly  executed  locomotive,  to  which  the  system  of  Mr.  Thier- 
ry is  applied  for  introducing  fine  jets  of  steam  over  the  fire.  This  device 
Till  be  mentioned  at  greater  length  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
steam  boilers.  It  has  already  been  applied  to  over  500  locomotives  be- 
longing to  this  company. 

Mr.  Walschaert's  system  of  operating  the  valves  may  be  seen  on  sev- 
eral locomotives  in  the  Belgian  department.  The  parts  are  so  arranged 
that  the  desired  motion  results  from  the  combined  action  of  a  single 
at-entric  and  the  cross  head  of  the  piston  rod,  through  the  medium  of 
anx*king  link  and  lever  connections.  From  the  amount  of  space  required 
in  the  location  of  the  details  it  can  more  readily  be  adapted  to  outside 
than  to  inside  cylinder  engines.  The  motion  developed  is  analogous  to 
that  of  a  stiitionary  link,  but  cannot  be  ranked  its  superior,  when  suf- 
ficient carfe  is  bestowed  in  proportioning  the  latter ;  besides  this,  the  effort 
ex[)ended  in  reversing  the  engine  is  no  less  arduous.  The  locomotive 
built  by  Messrs.  Krauss  &  Co.,  of  Munich,  is  the  first  one  produced  by 
theirnew establishment.  A  glance  at  the  dimensions,  weights,  and  power 
;nven  in  the  table,  furnishes  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  success.  Mr.  K. 
iu-onvinced,  after  seventeen  years  experience  on  Swiss  and  German  rail- 
nj^  that  the  greatest  strength  with  the  least  material  can  be  gained  by 
w  Incorporating  the  water  tank  with  the  main  frame  of  the  engine  that 
it  will  form  a  deep  box  girder  of  the  structure,  while  the  rigidity  is  se- 
cured by  frequent  staying.  On  this  principle  the  tank  plates  are  suffi- 
ciwitly  strong  if  made  only  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  but  with 
a  depth  of  three  feet.  The  boiler  is  formed  of  steel,  as  well  as  the  recip- 
rocating parts  of  the  machinery,  its  fire  box  plates  are  corrugated  and 
the  grat«e  bars  widely  separated  for  the  purpose  of  burning  peat.  The 
details  of  the  connecting  rods,  injector,  lubricators,  &c.,  are  well  studied 
and  possess  several  ingenious  features. 

The  most  perfect  specimens  of  workmanship  in  the  French  depart- 
ment are  supplied  by  the  widely-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Schneider  &  Co.,  of 
Creuzot.  The3'^  are  three  in  number;  the  first  has  16x24  inch  cylinders, 
and  was  built  from  drawings  prepared  in  England.  The  second,  named 
the  "St.  Laurent,^  is  a  six-coui>led  tank  engine  designed  for  service  on 
the  railways  in  the  neighborhood  of  Creuzot,  and  the  third  engine  for 
the  collieries  of  the  same  place.  The  latter  is  exceedingly  compact, 
simple,  and  represents  a  type  which  may  to  advantage  be  extensively 
copied. 

AUSTRIAN  LOCOMOTIVES. 

In  the  Austrian  department  may  be  seen  a  ten-wheeled  coupled 
locomotive,  built  by  the  State  Eailway  Society  for  service  on  a  short 
^m\  in  Hungary,  on  which  there  are  ascents  of  one  in  fifty  and  curves  of 
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360  feet  radius.  Six  of  the  wheels  are  coupled  together  and  eonneet 
with  two  cylinders  eighteen  and  one-third  inches  diameter  by  tweiit 
four  and  seven-eighths  inches  stroke.  The  other  four  support  a  tnw 
between  whose  axles  the  fire  box  of  the  boiler  is  situated ;  its  fn>ut 
pivoteil  to  the  ft*aaie  of  the  six  wheels.  A  crank-shaft  over  the  forwi 
wheels  of  the  truck,  with  connecting  rods  to  their  crank-pins,  and 
pins  of  the  drivers  serves  tor  transmitting  motion  from  the  drivers 
the  wheels  of  the  latter.  This  engine,  with  its  tender,  (loaded,)  wei«j 
fifty -seven  and  one-half  tons,  is  exceedingly  complicated,  and  under 
circumstances  likely  to  be  reproduced  in  the  United  States. 

THE  MAHOVOS. 

A  curious  invention  has  recently  been  produced  by  Mr.  C.  SchouW 
zky,  of  15  Wosnesenscaja,  St.  Pet^jrsburg.  Its  object  is  to  dispense  w 
steep  gradients  on  railways  by  the  addition  of  a  carriage  to  each  tn 
which  shall  act  the  part  of  a  storehouse  for  momentum  develoi)eddur 
a  descent,  whence  it  may  be  reproduced  at  will  and  assist  the  locomot 
on  the  opposite  ascent.  He  has  given  the  title  of  "Mahovos''  to  t 
new  motor  and  introduced  a  working  model  in  the  Russian  departm 
of  the  Exposition.  The  track  for  the  same  is  110  feet  in  length,  bsn 
a  rise  of  four  feet  in  this  distance.  Near  its  lowest  point  is  locate 
turn-table  for  reversing  the  "  Mahovos'^  and  a  tank  to  receive  the  wa| 
contained  in  its  train  of  five  cars.  The  model  weighs  275  pounds, 
machine  itself  will  readily  be  understood  from  the  accompanying:  dr. 
iugs  on  Plate  I,  where  an  end  view  and  section,  a  side  view  and  a  w) 
cal  view  are  given.  The  ponderous  fly-wheels  a,  a,  are  seen,  in  the  c 
view,  resting  by  the  rollers  b,  upon  the  central  pair  of  wheels  d,  d,  wh 
run  upon  the  track  between  two  larger  truck  wheels  c,  c.  The 
cars  filled  with  water  weigh  in  the  aggregate  1,390  pounds,  and 
coupled  in  front  of  the  ''Mahovos"  at  the  top  of  the  grade.  AV 
ready  for  starting  the  two  large  fly-wheels  are  lowered  until  tl 
axle  rests  on  the  four  friction  rollers  and  these  in  turn  on  the  six 
rying  wheels  of  the  truck  through  the  medium  of  four  rolls  on  tl 
shafts.  Under  the  impulse  of  gravity  the  train  commences  its  si 
descent,  during  which  a  high  velocity  is  ultimately  imparted  to 
fly  wheels.  It  reaches  the  turn-table  after  a  lapse  of  two  minute^s. 
this  point  the  cars,  being  detached,  continue  their  journey  until  the  tj 
is  reached,  into  which  having  discharged  about  800  i)ounds  of  water,  tl 
are  then  led  back  to  the  turn-table.  In  the  mean  time  the  fly-wheels  \v 
their  shaft  are  raised  out  of  gear,  the  Mahovos  turned  end  for  end, 
made  ready  to  reascend  after  the  coupling  of  the  cars  takes  ph 
This  being  accomplished,  the  fly-wheels  are  lowered  a  second  time,  wl 
the  cars  rise  quickly  to  the  starting  point.  The  principle  would  h; 
been  more  intelligibly  illustrjited  by  a  track  of  double  the  length,  ha>  i 
both  a  descendirig  and  an  ascending  grade.  Although  claimed  bv 
inventor,  that  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  conducting  the  loaded  can^i  o 
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(tiUieiy  down  a  steep  hill  and  reascending  with  the  empty  ones,  it  is  dif- 
Bcolt  to  discover  what  advantage  such  an  expensive  substitute  would  have 
over  the  ordinary  method  of  rope  and  pulleys.    In  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  this  method  Mr.  Schouberszky  designs  making  the  fly-wheels 
of  cast-steel  and  so  proportioning  them  that  each  will  contain  twelve 
tons  of  metal,  and  resist  the  centrifugal  force  due  to  a  velocity  of  800 
revolutions  per  minute.    He  estimates  the  work  developed  by  a  velocity 
of  500  revolutions  at  500  horse-power,  and  that  such  machines  are  avail- 
able on  grades  of  one  in  twenty-five.    The  benefits  to  be  derived  seem 
most  apparent  when  considered  as  an  assistant  of  railway  motors  in 
thinly  settled  hilly  countries,  where  the  traffic  will  not  warrant  heavy 
oatlay  in  tunnels,  grades,  viaducts,  &c.    The  principal  restriction  to  its 
application  one  would  naturally  suspect  will  be  found  in  the  necessity 
of  constructing  entirely  free  of  curves  that  portion  of  the  line  where  its 
assistance  is  demanded. 

FAIBLIE'S  DOUBLE  ENGINE. 

But  this  method  of  overcoming  grades  tends  to  increase  an  element 
of  evil  already  too  prevalent  on  railways,  viz :  the  transportation  of 
onremunerative  weight.  In  connection  with  this  subject  the  models 
submitted  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Fairlie,  of  56  Gracechurch  street,  London,  in  the 
Euglish  department,  are  worthy  of  the  closest  examination.  This  gentle- 
man has,  as  it  were,  condensed  the  old  idea  of  x)lacing  an  engine  and 
leader  in  front  and  another  in  the  rear  of  a  train  destined  to  ascend  a 
!<t4^p  grade.  He,  having  first  discarded  the  two  tenders  as  useless  in 
whatever  light  they  may  be  considered,  has  joined  the  fire  boxes  of  the 
engines,  thus  forming  one,  and  so  arranged  each  of  the  frames  with  its 
wheels,  cylinders,  &c.,  that  it  is  free  to  vibrate  around  a  central  pivot  in 
couformity  with  any  curvature  given  to  the  rails.  By  this  arrangement 
the  furnace  must  be  fired  from  either  side,  along  which  also  are  the 
tanks,  bunkers,  &c.,  as  clearly  shown  on  Plate  I,  Fig.  5.  The  advan- 
tages accruing  are  numerous.  What  was  previously  unremunerative 
Weight  immediately  becomes  eflPective ;  not  by  overburdening  a  certain 
set  of  wheels,  but  by  assigning  a  uniform  amount  to  each.  The  engine 
may  be  run  in  either  direction,  and  is  consequently  independent  of  turn- 
tables. At  the  same  time,  and  on  account  of  the  position  held  by  the 
two  pivots,  it  is  able  to  pass  any  curve  that  was  possible  with  the 
single  engine,  and  by  the  increase  of  its  tractive  force  to  surmount 
grades  otherwise  impassable.  Mr.  Fairlie,  however,  has  advanced 
further  than  models,  and  already  has  engines  built  on  his  principle  and 
nmning  on  the  Keath  and  Brecon  railway,  a  line  which  passes  through 
the  mountainous  distiict  of  South  Wales.  They  have  worked  with 
sMlmirable  success  on  grades  of  one  in  fifty.  It  should  not  be  overlooked 
in  estiraatiag  the  value  of  this  system  that  the  parts  of  such  engines 
are  readily  interchangeable,  not  only  admitting  of  greater  facility  in 
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the  repairs,  but  also  diminishing  the  number  of  engines  large  roads  are 
usually  compelled  to  keep  in  stock.  Mr.  Fairlie's  agents  in  the  United 
States  are  John  Cooke,  esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Danforth,  Cooke  &  Co., 
Paterson,  New  Jersey,  and  George  E.  Gray,  esq.,  consulting  euginet*r  to 
the  Central  Pacific  railroad. 

meyeb's  locomotive. 

The  system  of  Messrs.  J.  J.  &  Adolphe  Meyer,  of  Mulhouse,  France, 
is  analogous  to  that  just  mentioned,  but  makes  use  of  the  ordinary 
locomotive  boiler,  and  places  one  of  the  frame  pivots  under  the  centn* 
of  the  fire  grate,  the  other  under  that  of  the  smoke  box.  These  gentle- 
men furnish  their  engines  with  the  Stradel  coupling  link,  of  which 
Messrs.  J.  F.  Cail  &  Co.,  of  Lille,  are  the  agents.  The  parts  of  this  link 
are  so  disposed  that  the  strain  exerted  by  the  train  acts  as  if  applied  at 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  locomotive,  even  during  its  passage  aroumi 
the  sharpest  curves.    PI.  I,  Fig.  6. 

Ere  the  publication  of  these  remarks  a  new  era  will  have  been  inaugu- 
rated in  the  history  of  railway  engineering.  The  rails  spanning  Mount 
Cenis  from  St.  Michel,  in  France,  to  Susa,  in  Italy,  a  distance  of  forty 
nine  miles,  are  now  laid  and  the  ballasting  nearly  accomplished.  So  tluit 
within  a  few  months  the  toilsome  ride  of  ten  hours,  by  diligence,  will  In* 
reduced  to  one  of  six,  besides  saving  the  frequent  changes  of  baggji^'e 
now  inevitable.  Mr.  J.  B.  Fell,  the  patentee  of  the  adopted  system, 
exhibits  drawings  of  his  locomotives  and  a  model  passenger  car.  Tlie 
former  are  being  built  by  Messrs.  Gouin  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  the  latter  is 
from  the  manufactory  of  INIessrs.  Chavelier,  Cheilus,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  of  <>1 
Quai  de  Grenelle.  As  this  very  ingenious  system  will  then  have 
ai)peared  and  been  discussed  in  the  light  of  actual  experience,  an^'  further 
remark  at  this  time  seems  unnecessary. 

cast-steel  cylinders. 

Before  passing  from  the  subject  of  locomotives  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  Society  of  Mines  and  Steel  Works  of  Bochum,  Prussia,  exhibit  a 
remarkable  cylinder  formed  of  cast  steel.  It  has  been  bored,  and  the 
valve  seat  fac^nl  off*,  and  although  many  of  the  cores  used  in  the  mouUlin;: 
were  quite  intricate,  in  no  portion  can  the  slightest  imi)erfection  lHMli> 
covered.  Again,  in  the  French  dei>artment  are  immense  copiMT  plaite:^ 
rolled  by  the  firms  of  Messrs.  Estivaut  Brothers,  and  L.  L.  Etraup' 
&  Co.,  of  the  following  dimensions:  10'  5"  x  7'  1"  x  2i";  17'  4f  x  '* 
-T'  X  1^/';  2V  53"  X  5'  7"  X  i";  24'  7i"  X  6'  7i"  x  i" 

Their  unusual  size  suggests  the  propriety  of  using  them  for  the  two 
sides  and  roof  of  copper  tire  boxes  now  so  much  in  vogue,  thereby  «»> 
ing  two  unnecessary  seams. 
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"BBIQUETTE  FIJEL.'^ 

The  general  nse  on  the  continent  of  ^^  briquettes,"  as  fuel  for  locomo- 
tives is  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  our  railway  companies,  both  as 
respects  economy  of  consumption  and  room  required  for  storage.  They 
are  composed  of  finely-powdered,  washed  coals,  cemented  with  a  mate- 
rial which  forms  the  refuse  of  starch  factories,  or  with  coal  tar.  The 
mixture  is  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  a  piston  in  a  cylindrical  or  polyg- 
onal case,  and  then  exposed  to  a  current  of  hot  air  in  a  kiln  for  about 
three  hoars.  The  resulting  blocks  weigh  on  an  average  eight  pounds, 
and  bum  with  a  residue  of  from  four  to  seven  per  cent,  of  ashes.  The 
experience  of  the  Austrian  railways  is,  that  they  evaporate  7.2  pounds 
of  water  per  pound  of  coal.  Their  introduction  has  been  most  rapid  on 
the  prominent  roads  of  France  and  Belgium. 

• 

II.— EAILWAY  PLANT. 

SLEEPERS,   TIES,  AND  CLIPS. 

The  rapid  extension  of  railway  interests  in  tropical  countries,  as 
Egypt,  India,  Algeria,  and  South  America,  with  the  increased  scarcity 
of  timber  for  ties  in  more  civilized  portions  of  the  world,  have  concen- 
txated  the  efforts  of  inventive  talent  towards  the  production  of  what 
losy  justly  be  termed  a  permanent  road-bed.  The  present  Exposition 
contains  some  interesting  signs  of  progress  in  this  direction ;  a  few  only 
^11  be  selected  as  types,  uniting  simplicity  of  construction  with  prac- 
tical utility. 

The  cast-iron  pot  sleeper  introduced  on  the  Alexandria,  Cairo  and  Suez 
railway,  by  Mr.  K.  Stephenson,  in  the  year  1851,  receives  the  unqualified 
approbation  of  the  local  engineers,  as  best  adapted  to  the  compact  sands 
of  the  Suez  isthmus  and  the  loose  alluvial  soil  of  the  Nile  delta.  Even 
heavy  engines  running  at  high  speeds  over  the  Egyptian  rails  (which 
weigh  65  pounds  per  yard)  have  no  serious  effect  on  these  sleepers.  As 
to  the  rigidity  of  the  road-bed  compared  with  the  wooden-sleeper  system, 
we  are  sure  that  those  who  have  travelled  the  length  of  this  route  must 
have  discovered  no  cause  for  complaint ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
admired  the  smooth  running  of  the  trains.  This  sleeper  is  exhibited  in 
the  English  department,  together  with  two  of  similar  principle,  but  dif- 
ferent in  design.  That  known  a«  Griffen's  patent  is  an  oval  casting, 
(26  inches  by  17  inches)  having  a  channel  along  the  dome-like  surface  for 
the  reception  of  the  rail ;  distance  bars  are  let  into  cored  sockets  and 
inaintain  the  uniformity  of  the  gauge.  The  Economic  Permanent  Way 
Company,  of  London,  manufacture  a  hollow  chair  whose  upper  surface 
forms  portion  of  a  cylinder  30  inches  long,-  the  chord  of  the  arc  13  inches 
and  vers-sine  five  inches.  A  channel  cored  in  the  back  of  the  casting 
receives  the  rail,  which  is  held  in  place  by  two  bolts  passing  through 
four  lugs,  two  fixed  and  two  movable.    Distance  bars  regulate  the  gauge. 
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and  the  chairs  are  placed  44  inches  between  centres.  The  system  of  Mr. 
J.  Vanthcriui,  of  Fraisans,  is  adopted  on  portions  of  the  Northern  rail- 
way of  France  and  the  railway  of  Lyons.  He  substitutes  a  rolled  iron 
sleefier  for  wood,  and  retains  the  rail  with  gibs  and  keys  passing  through 
wrought-iron  clamps  and  the  sleeper.  The  latter  has  a  base  of  10  inches, 
height  of  2g  inches;  is  5  inches  in  width  at  the  top  and  ^  inch  in  thick- 
ness. A  curvature  with  a  vers-sine  of  3  inches  is  impressed  on  all  the 
sleepers,  thus  carrying  their  centres  below  the  ballast,  and  by  the  arche<l 
form  imparting  greater  rigidity  to  the  beam.    See  figures  on  Plate  I. 

The  Marcinelle  Couillet  Company,  of  Gharleroi,  Belgium,  exhibit  a 
section  of  railway  with  its  wrought-iron  ties  attached,  which  has  been 
in  actual  service  dnringfour  and  a  half  years,  and  gives  evidence  of  great 
durability.  It  is  worthy  the  attention  of  parties  opposed  to  wrought-iron 
ties,  (from  their  want  of  the  elasticity  peculiar  to  wooden  ones,)  since  it 
forms  a  compromise  between  the  two ;  in  which  wood  acts  as  ♦he  mere 
cushion ;  iron  the  solid  foundation.  The  rails  are  4|  inches  deep,  witl\ 
2J-inchhead  and  4J^-inch  base,  the  gauge  4  feet  8^  inches;  all  the  joints 
are  formed  on  the  "  fished  principle,"  and  secured  with  4J-inch  l)olts. 
The  sleepers  are  simply  rolled  I-beams  8  feet  5  inches  long,  (7  inches  deep, 
Y^^-inch  web  and  2J-inch  heads,)  placed  36  inches  between  centres. 
Instead  of  resting  directly  on  these,  a  painted  oak  block  is  interiK)stNl 
between  them  and  the  rail.  Such  blocks  are  10  inches  long,  by  6J  inches 
wide,  by  2^  inches  thick,  and  have  a  channel  4j^  inches  wide  by  \  inch 
deep,  in  which  the  base  of  the  rail  rests.  Two  J-inch  bolts  (with  Iginch 
round  washers)  secure  the  rail  to  the  I-beam ;  the  latter,  it  should  Im* 
observed,  lies  with  its  web  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  bolt  holes  are 
bored  close  to  the  flanges  of  the  rails,  to  allow  of  the  washers  clamping' 
the  latter,  and  the  points  of  the  bolts  are  slightly  burred  to  prevent  t\w 
loosening  of  the  nut.  An  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  washer  uii^lit 
be  made  with  evident  advantage. 

The  Hartwicli  system,  introduced  on  the  Rh^nan  and  Cologne  railway 
dispenses  with  sleei>ers  altogether,  by  using  very  deep  rails  having  broad 
bases.  Their  rails  are  rolled  9|  inches  deep,  (with  2|-inch  head,  4J  inch 
base,  |-inch  web,)  and  the  gauge  regulated  by  1-inch  rods  plae«Mi 
six  feet  three  inches  apart,  having  threads  on  their  ends  anda  nut  on  each 
side  of  the  rail  webs.  To  preserve  the  upper  parts  of  these  det*p  pail^ 
from  variation,  the  rods  pass  through  holes  only  three  inches  Mow  the 
head,  and  every  fourth  space  between  rods  has  an  intermediate  one  near 
the  lower  flanges  of  the  rails.  Fish-joints  give  the  rails  the  rigidity  i^^s^ 
sessed  bycontinuoius  beams,  while  the  ballasting  covers  all  except  their 
heads.  Steel  rails,  and  iron  rails  with  steel  heads,,  are  well  represent*^! 
in  all  the  departments  and  product)  the  impression  that  the  plain  in>ii 
rail,  for  roads  of  very  extensive  traffic,  will  soon  he  a  relic  of  the  jwwt- 
Several  manufacturers  show  specnmens  of  steel  reversible  croJwinp»» 
while  Austria  and  Holland  are  creditably  represented  by  those  of  chilleil 
iron. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Dering,  of  Lochleys,  Welwyn  Herts,  England,  eihiWt" 
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noples  of  a  tempered  steel  spring  dip  for  rail  joints,  which  appeared 
ID  the  Exhibition  in  1862,  and  has  since  performed  good  service  on  lines 
lite  the  Great  Sforthem,  also  Great  Sonthem  and  Western  rallwaya. 


Dering't  tempered  steel  Clip. 

!Ug  clip  forms  a  steel  case  enveloping  the  extremities  of  the  rail,  and 
luids  the  same  with  increased  tenacity  ander  the  pressure  of  heavy 
loads.  A  joint  constructed  on  this  principle  was  carefully  tested  by 
D.  Kirkaldy,  esq.,  and  found  to  have  a  deflection  of  1.31  inch  nnder  a 
load  of  26,000  pounds,  with  supports  36  inches  apart.  When  the  load 
"38  removed  the  clip  assumed  its  normal  condition  free  of  permanent 
wt.  He  also  tested  under  the  same  conditions  two  rails  united  by  the 
onlinary  flsh-joint.  Seventeen  thousand  pounds  served  to  produce  a 
deflection  of  2.78  inch,  from  which  the  joint  failed  to  recover  after  the 
rraioval  of  the  load.  This  clip  is  entirely  free  of  bolts,  nuts,  &c,  which 
are  liable  to  become  loose  even  under  the  closest  inspection. 

The  subject  of  railway  plant  should  not  be  concluded  without  first 
allading  to  a  new  spike  thimble.  One  serious  objection  to  soft,  cheap 
timber  for  railway  ties  has  hitherto  been  the  liability  of  the  spikes  hold- 
ing down  the  rails  to  become  loosened.  This  results  in  part  from  the 
tendency  of  the  rails  to  spread  under  the  action  of  heavy  trains  mu- 
Diog  at  high  speed,  thus  crowding  tbe  spike  laterally  into  the  soft 
fibre.  Hr.  Desbri^,  68  Rue  de  Provence,  Paris,  has  patented  a  cast- 
iron  thimble  for  surrounding  tbe  spike  and  bringing  a  greater  number 
of  the  fibres  to  bear  in  resisting  its  crushing  effect.  These  thimbles  are 
tvo  inches  in  diameter,  one  and  one-quarter  inch  thick,  having  a  three- 
(|narter-inch  square  or  round  hole  cored  in  the  centre,  and  are  slightly 
dished  on  the  under  side.  A  recess  one-quarter  inch  deep  is  left  on  the 
<>l>|)er  side  in  which  the  rail  rests,  and  prevents  any  tendency  to  its 
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rotation.  Either  spikes  or  galvaoized  wood  screws  (three-foarths  incb 
by  four  and  a  half  inches)  are  used  for  retaining  the  rails.  SpecimeuB 
of  ties  laid  with  these  thimhles  in  April,  1862,  on  the  Algerian  railway, 
near  Blidah,  well  illustrate  the  benefits  to  be  derived.  They  are  in  use 
on  the  Northern  railway  of  France,  at  Charentes  and  at  Monnt  Cenis. 
This  principle  might  render  important  service  in  parts  of  our  own  conntrr 
where  ties  of  durable  close-grained  woods  are  difficult  to  procure. 


A  stranger  travelling  on  Austrian  railways  during  the  night  cannot 
foil  to  observe  that  all  the  switch  targets  are  illnmiuatcd,  and  presfnt 
the  same  red  and  white  signal  at  night  as  in  the  day.  The  engineir  i!! 
thus  obliged  to  remember  but  one  system  of  signals;  lights  cannot  he 
misplaeed,  and  a  fruitful  source  of  accident  is  avoided.  Previous  to  the 
year  1851  it  was  customary  on  the  same  railways  to  hang  a  red  lantern 
on  one  extremity  of  the  target,  and  a  white  on  the  other.  As  tbi!< 
practice  constantly  gave  rise  to  accidents  by  the  misplacement  of  the 
lanterns,  it  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Wolf  Bender,  engineer  of  tbe 
Austrian  State  Railway  Society,  who  invented  and  applied  to  all  the 
p-     2  switch  staves  in  the 

empire  a  circular  me* 
tallic  target  tliiek 
enough  to  receive  a 
lamp.  The  faces  of 
this  target  were  con- 
cave, and  ill  front  of 
the  lamp  on  both  aides 
were  pla(;ed  couicHi 
screens,  which  reflect 
ed  tbe  direct  honzoD- 
tal  rays  of  light  b.-u't 
on  the  colored  faces  of 
tbe  target.  Mr.  Ben- 
der also  entered  into 
an  clalMtrate  niatbe 
matical  discussion  of 
the  proper  angle  for 
the  face  of  tbe  bitwh 
and  radii  of  cunature 
for  that  of  the  target, 
which  he  publishetl  in 
Vienuji.  Ilia  latest 
improvement  cousisis 
BrnJer'a  Railway  SigiiBli.  in  fonning  the  tarjrel 

like  a  short  thick  arrow,  painted  red  and  white,  and  the  use  of  c'"'^" 
reflectora,  which  baa  a  decided  advantage  over  tbe  former  arrangenieDl- 
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Ihe  idea  is  one  which  might  advantageoosly  be  adopted  by  all  com- 
panies using  targeted  switches.  The  Austrians  not  only  illuminate 
tiieir  switch  targets,  but,  on  the  arrival  of  a  train  at  any  station  where 
sapper  is  served,  they  place  a  triangular-shaped  lantern  on  the  side  of 
ODe  car,  the  glasses  of  which  are  inscribed  with  the  train's  destination. 
This  is  a  gvesLt  convenience,  where  stations  are  large,  trains  numerous, 
and  a  sudden  departure  imperative. 

The  other  railway  lanterns  and  lamps,  such  as  those  exhibited  by  Mr. 
£.  Masson,  7  Eue  Lagu^e,  and  Messrs.  Leon  Luchaire  &  Co.,  25  Bue 
Erard,  Paris,  are  specially  adapted  to  continental  railway  coaches,  and 
for  the  most  part  of  little  interest  in  connection  with  our  system  of  cou- 
straction. 

The  well-digested  system  of  railway  points  and  signals  invented  by 
Messrs.  Saxby&  Farmer,  of  London,  and  extensively  applied  on  English 
railways,  is  too  generally  known  and  appreciated  to  require  a  lengthy 
description  of  the  illustrated  model  they  have  placed  on  exhibition. 

III.— SCALES— DY^'AMOMETER. 

EBHABDT'S  PORTABLE  SCALE. 

Locomotive  and  car  builders  often  experience  the  want  of  suitable 
^les  by  which  they  can  determine  the  total  weight  of  different  classes 
of  rolling  stock,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  that  weight  upon  the  springs. 
Platform  scales  for  weighing  loads  between  five  and  fifty  tons  are  ne- 
cessarily large,  complex,  and  very  costly.  On  railways  generally,  the 
scale  is  erected  at  a  prominent  station,  and  the  rolling  stock  sent 
tiiither  for  inspection,  instead  of  the  more  economical  method  of  send- 
ing a  set  of  scales  to  the  stock.  Mr.  Bichard  Hartmann,  of  Chemnitz, 
Saxony,  exhibits  in  the  Prussian  department  a  form  of  scale  recently 
patented  by  Mr.  Erhardt.  The  construction  is  shown  by  a  figure  upon 
Plate  I.  The  apparatus  combines  two  levers  of  the  first  and  third 
kinds  on  a  light  iron  frame.  One  extremity  of  this  frame  is  drawn  down 
in  the  form  of  a  lip,  and  rests  on  the  outer  flange  of  the  rail  upon  which 
the  engine  to  be  weighed  stands.  The  other  arm  of  the  frame  is  main- 
tained in  a  vertical  position  by  a  stand  plate.  The  fulcrum  of  the  lever 
of  the  first  kind  is  near  the  lip  of  the  frame.  This  lever  has  a  lip  turned  on 
it8  short  arm  designed  to  catch  under  the  tread  of  the  wheel  close  to  its 
point  of  contact  with  the  rail.  The  long  arm  of  the  lever  extends  behind 
the  vertical  arm  of  the  frame,  and  there  forms  its  connection  with  a 
lever  of  the  third  kind,  g,  which  performs  the  functions  of  a  steelyard. 
For  properly  ascertaining  the  weight  of  an  engine,  as  many  of  these 
scales  are  required  as  there  are  wheels  to  the  engine,  or  as  there  are 
wheels  having  springs  united  by  equalizers.  The  engine  should  be 
placed  on  a  level,  well-ballasted  track ;  during  the  process  of  weighing  it 
will  be  raised  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  from  the  rails.  The  stand 
plate  attached  to  the  scale  frame  can  be  adjusted  by  the  screw  at  e, 
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to  meet  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  and  preserve  its  vertical  ix)sition. 
Each  scale  weighs  107  pounds,  exclusive  of  the  weights,  which  are  42 
pounds.  Its  capacity  ranges  between  1,600  pounds  and  16,000  pounds. 
A  very  marked  contrast  was  observable  between  these  compact  jwrta- 
ble  apparatuses  of  Mr.  Erhardt  (which  are  generally  adopted  on  the 
continent)  and  the  five  scale  platforms  in  the  French  department,  on 
which  stood  a  ten- wheeled  engine.  The  latter  were  very  cumbrous  fix- 
tures, and  mounted  in  an  elaborate  manner,  quite  regardless  of  expense. 

RAILWAY  DYNAMOMETER. 

The  only  apparatus  designed  to  indicate  the  force  and  speed  of  rail- 
way trains  is  that  contributed  by  the  director  of  the  Eastern  railway  of 
Prussia,  and  was  invented  by  Mr.  E.  Holzt,  of  Bromberg,  (Plate  II,  Figs. 
1, 2, 3.) 

The  idea  of  this  device  is  to  cause  the  coupling  link  between  the  draw- 
hooks  of  any  two  cars  to  act  through  a  compound  lever  and  spring,  reg- 
istering the  tension  exerted,  by  means  of  a  pencil  on  a  piece  of  pai)er 
moved  by  clock- work.    The  model  represents  the  end  sills  of  the  cars 
with  their  regular  attachments  of  plunger  buffers  and  draw-hooks ;  the 
hooks  are  intended  to  connect  rigidly  by  a  draw-bar  with  their  mates  on 
the  opposite  extremities  of  the  cars.    The  coupling  link  is  composed  of 
two  shackles  united  by  a  right  and  left-threaded  bolt,  which  is  turned 
by  an  attached  handle  and  ball.    The  only  difference  between  it  and  the 
ordinary  attachment  is  that  instead  of  both  shackles  looping  over  the 
draw-hooks  only  one  is  thus  fastened,  while  the  other  connects  with  the 
short  arm  of  a  lever  (of  the  first  kind)  whose  long  arm  hangs  down 
towards  the  ground.    This  lever  is  in  turn  attached  to  the  draw-hook 
by  two  triangular  plates,  which  pass  each  side  of  it  and  are  secured  by 
a  pin  forming  its  fulcrum.    The  long  arm  is  connected  by  a  horizontal 
link  with  a  second  lever  whose  fulcrum  occupies  the  remaining  angle  of 
the  triangle,  and  is  restrained  at  its  opposite  extremity  by  means  of  a 
spring.    At  this  point  a  pencil  is  fastened,  which,  during  the  motion  of 
the  train,  traces  an  irregular  line  on  a  paper  passing  over  drums  and 
caused  to  rotate  at  a  definite  si)eed  by  clock-work.    The  tin  box  con- 
twining  this  mechanism — ^the  drums,  paper,  &c. — ^is  readily  detached,  so 
that  any  adjustment  can  be  effected  without  a  stoppage  of  the  train. 

Mr.  Holzt  publishes  a  neat  lithograph  of  this  apparatus,  (a  portion  of 
which  is  reproduced,  Plate  II,  Figs.  1  to  5 ;)  among  other  points  of  iuteresit 
it  gives  a  sectional  view  (Fig.  5)  of  79  miles  of  the  Eastern  railway,  between 
the  cities  of  Broml)ergandDirschall;  immediately  over  this  (Fig.  5,  a,)  i^ 
drawn  a  card  taken  by  the  dynamometer  while  attached  to  a  train  passing 
over  that  route.  The  apparatus  seems  well  adapted  to  accurately  test 
the  merits  of  different  car  bearings,  the  resistances  developed  at  varyint! 
speeds,  and  kindi*ed  subjects  of  inquiry. 
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STEAM   EKOUtEEBlNa. 
IV.— RAILWAY  CAERIAGES. 
TW0-8T0BT  BAILWAT  CABBUGEB. 


ilhe  inspector  of  plant  and  rolling  stock  on  the  Western  railway  of 
France  exhibits  two  carriages,  combining  in  a  clever  manner  the  con- 
I  nneDtal  and  American  systems  of  conatnictiou.  Thia  gentleman,  Mr. 
J.B.  Vidard,  also  the  patentee  of  the  system,  has  his  office  at  49  Rue 
de  Loodres,  Paris.  The  object  aimed  at  in  his  invention  is  to  carry 
tbe  greatest  number  of  passengers  (comfortably)  with  the  minimum  of 
(lead  weight  in  the  rolling  stock.    It  is  accomplished  by  building  upon  the 


Tidard'B  Two-iIotj  Rnttwaj  Cvisge. 
f»f  of  a  carriage,  constructed  on  tbe  European  principle  of  compart- 
iientB,  a  second  narrower  carriage,  having  seats  and  a  central  passage, 
»«  common  in  the  emigrant  cars  of  the  United  States.  This  second  story 
tODunnnicates  by  end  doors  with  four  dights  of  wrought-iron  stairs  pass- 
ing down  the  ends  of  the  car  from  platforms  in  front  of  each  door,  and 
tenninated  by  the  main  foot-boards  which  run  along  the  sides  in  front 
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of  the  compartment  doors.  The  impression  first  produced  by  such  a 
combination  is  that  in  practice  it  would  be  found  top-heavy.  Tliis 
diflBculty  is  obviated  by  reducing  the  height  of  the  two  stories  to  a 
minimum ;  the  second-story  roof  is  arched  over  the  passage  way  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  adopted  on  our  street  cars,  and  the  main  body 
is  framed  low,  so  that  the  wheels  pass  up  through  the  floor  and 
under  the  seats,  as  practised  by  the  same  car-builders.  This  of  cours** 
pla<;es  the  main  sills  below  the  height  of  buffers  common  on  conti 
nental  roads.  In  order  to  make  the  new  system  conform  to  the  old 
it  is  necessary  to  bend  up  the  sills,  like  sleigh  runners,  to  the  height  reijai 
site  for  the  central  stroke  of  buffers.  On  those  American  roads  where 
the  standard  of  buffer  height  is  30  inches,  this  additional  exiwnse 
would  not  be  incurred.  The  Eastern  railway  of  Fnince  has  26  of  these  car- 
riages in  constant  service,  and  has  yet  to  discover  any  lack  of  stability. 
The  main  body  of  the  carriage  is  24  feet  4  inches  by  9  feet  2  inches  wide- 
The  sills  are  ma<le  of  I-beams,  the  posts  of  wood,  the  first  roof-beams  of 
T  iron,  and  the  second  of  trough  iron.  The  outside  panelling  of  the  entire 
carriage,  as  well  as  that  of  the  doors,  is  of  galvanized  sheet  iron;  inside 
sheathing  of  wood,  which  in  the  first-class  compartments  is  covered  with 
cloth,  in  the  second  with  leather.  The  upholstering  conforms  to  the 
requirements  of  the  different  classes.  The  lamps  are  inserted  from  the 
side  instead  of  the  roof.  The  body  is  mounted  on  two  hammered  axlej* 
4^  inches  in  diameter,  with  collarless  journals  Sg  by  3^  inches  in  diam- 
eter. The  wheel  centres  are  of  wrought  iron,  and  to  them  tires  of  36 
inches  diainet'Cr  are  bolted.  The  pedestals  are  of  the  same  material, 
formed  after  the  continentiil  pattern.  In  these  fit  axle  boxes  iH>ssessinjr 
many  remarkable  features  They  are  of  a  cylindrical  form,  6J  inches  in 
diameter  and  bored  4J  inches  on  the  wheel  side,  (the  same  as  the  axle 
diameter.)  From  that  end  to  the  front  of  the  box  they  are  recessed  as 
follows : 

First,  a  suitable  cavity,  in  which  are  sprung  leather  packing  gaskets; 
second,  the  recess  into  which  are  plact^d  a  series  of  steel  rollers,  (4J 
inches  long  by  fj  inch  diameter,)  completely  enveloping  the  journal  and 
bearing  against  the  smooth  interior  of  the  box.  Longitudinally  these 
are  confined  by  two  brass  journal  rings  1^  inch  wide,  bored  the  same 
diameter  as  the  journal.  The  rollers  are  united  at  their  extremities  by 
a  succession  of  small-link  plates.  All  of  these  articles  are  entered  to 
their  place  from  the  front  of  the  box,  over  which  a  brass  cap  is  secunHl 
on  threads  cut  in  the  cast  iron.  The  cap  is  locked  by  a  pawl-catt'b. 
which  prevents  its  rotation.  The  thrust  of  the  axle  is  received  on  a 
steel  pin  (IJ  inch  diameter  by  3  inches  long)  screwed  in  the  centre  o( 
the  brass  ca]>,  lx»ing  held  to  its  work  by  a  lock-nut,  and  bearing  on  a 
corresiK>nding  pin  inserted  in  the  end  of  the  axle  journal,  thus  greatly 
reducing  the  thrust  friction.  The  journal  friction  is  converted  into  n)ll 
ing  friction  by  means  of  the  steel  rollers.  Below  the  box  is  east  a  cellar, 
from  which  the  rollers  lap  up  oil  continuously.    The  links  prevent  them 
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ioiii  wearing  ridges  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  box.  It  will  merely  be  re- 
marked, in  passing,  that  this  system  of  employing  rolling  friction  on  a 
or  joamal  possesses  many  advantages  over  another  exhibited  in  the 
ame  department.  In  the  latter  a  series  of  balls  are  confined  between 
two  grooved  circalar  plates ;  the  top  plate  is  fastened  rigidly  to  the  main 
jjpring,  the  lower  travels  on  a  ring  turned  on  the  axle  journal  as  well  as 
OD  the  balls.  The  axle  is  transversely  guided  by  a  small  loosely-fitting 
box  entered  in  the  pedestal.  The  axle  boxes  of  Mr.  Vidard's  car  are  sur- 
moanted  by  lour  semi-elliptic  springs.  Each  spring  is  composed  of  seven 
leaves  3  inches  wide,  two  f  inch  thick,  and  five  of  ^  inch  thickness;  span 
of  spring  equal  to  six  feet.  The  brake  is  applied  from  the  interior  of  the 
upper  compartment,  while  its  staff  passes  down  outside  of  the  car.  The 
highest  point  of  the  roof  equals  thirteen  feet  six  inches  from  the  rails ; 
the  main  foot  boards,  along  which  the  guard  travels,  are  two  feet  from  the 
same.  The  coupling  links  are  composed  of  two  shackles  united  by  a  right 
and  left-threaded  bolt,  after  the  plan  universally  adopted  on  continental 
railways,  and  which  contributes  sensibly  to  the  passengers'  comfort  by 
always  keeping  the  buffers  in  contact,  preventing  thereby  sudden  shocks 
while  the  train  is  in  motion.  The  following  comparative  table,  extracted 
from  a  pamphlet  issued  by  Mr.  Yidard,  clearly  sets  forth  most  of  the 
economic  results  to  be  derived  from  this  system : 

Comparative  table  of  railway  carriages. 


Compofitkm  of  trains. 

Weight,  c 

smpty. 

Seats  Aimished. 

Estimated  cost,  (gold.) 

Dead 

weight  per 
passenger. 

Per  carriage 

Total. 

Carr'ge. 

Total. 

Carriage. 

Train. 

Continental  carriages— Train  of 
15  carriages,  like  those  on  the 
Western  railway  of  France : 

Four  carriages,  first  class 

Frar  carriages,  second  class. . . . 

Seren  carriages,  third  class 

Pounds, 
12,790 
13,450 
12,790 

Pound*. 
51,160 
53,800 
89,530 

24 
40 
SO 

96 
160 
350 

$1,800 
1.320 
1,060 

$7,200 
5,280 
7,420 

Pounds, 

Total 

194, 490 

606 

19,900 

320 

Vldart's  carriages  — Train  of 

eight  carriages : 
Conors,  first  class 

5 
24 
46 

40 
192 
368 

Cosp^d.  second  class. 

Conors,  third  class 

Total 

15.000 

120,000 

600 

$1,800 

$14, 400 

200 

Whence  it  appears,  that  with  eight  carriages  weighing  120,000  pounds, 
be  is  able  to  transport  as  many  passengers  as  would  formerly  require  a 
train  of  fifteen.  Besides  a  saving  in  the  first  cost  of  the  rolling  stock, 
be  effects  the  transportation  with  a  dead  weight  of  only  200  pounds  per 
passenger  against  320.  If  our  American  system  is  scrutinized,  we  believe 
it  will  apx>ear  that  few  roads  effect  their  transportation  with  less  than  500 
pounds  dead  weight  per  passenger.    Of  course  sleeping  coaches  are  not 
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considered,  for  with  them  the  weight  frequently  reaches  twice  this  amount. 
It  is  problematic  whether  or  not  this  system  could  be  generallly  adopted 
in  the  United  States,  where  passengers  are  accustomed  to  so  great  lati- 
tude in  their  movements.  But  on  lines  converging  towards  large  cities 
as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  &c.,  where  the  laboring  classes 
reside  within  a  radius  of  five  or  ten  miles,  it  could  be  made  to  them  a  great 
boon,  as  well  as  source  of  profit  to  the  railway  companies.  For  instance, 
where  the  companies  now  transport  120  passengers  in  two  cars  weighing 
60,000  pounds,  they  could  carry  240  passengers  in  three  cars  weighing 
45,000  pounds,  thus  keeping  the  actual  rolling  weight  at  about  the  same 
figure,  also  the  cost  of  transportation.  But  they  could  diminish  the  rate 
of  fare  to  them  fully  25  per  cent,  and  still  receive  50  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  their  gross  profits  from  the  120  passengers.  Cheaper  travel  would  be 
attended  by  its  legitimate  results — an  increase  of  those  who  would 
make  the  suburban  districts  their  homes — and  greatly  extend  the  business 
of  roads  adopting  so  liberal  a  policy. 

mON  FRAMES  FOR  RAILWAY  CARRIAGES. 

As  at  home,  so  on  the  continent,  the  advantages  possessed  by  iron 
frames  for  railway  carriages  and  cars  over  those  of  wood  have  of  late 
been  universally  conceded.  The  superior  rigidity  thereby  imparted 
maintains  the  integrity  of  the  whole  fabric  and  throws  the  function  of 
elasticity  entirely  upon  the  springs,  instead  of  sharing  that  attribute 
between  the  main  sills  or  girders  and  the  springs.  Practice  seems 
divided  between  the  use  of  trough  and  I-beams.  The  I-beam  is  con- 
venient for  attaching  the  cross-framing  of  the  floor,  and  the  trough 
beam  for  a  secure  fastening  of  the  pedestals.  The  end  sill  or  buffer  ivS 
usually  of  hard  wood,  posts  of  the  same,  and  roof  beams  of  T-iron. 
Freight  cars  with  deep  sides  are  furnished  with  small  trough  beams  in 
lieu  of  stakes.  The  I-beams  of  carriages  30  feet  long  are  usually  rolled 
to  a  depth  of  9  inches,  with  heads  of  3^  inches  width. 

It  may  be  of  interest  here,  to  note  the  progress  of  the  French  in  the 
general  manufacture  of  I-beams.  The  celebrated  house  of  Petin  H. 
Oaudet  &  Co.,  Rive  de  Gier,  Loire,  furnish  most  remarkable  samples. 
Each  beam  weighs  between  4,900  and  5,500  pounds,  and  shows  signs  of 
goo<l  rolling.    Their  dimensions  arc  given  in  the  subjoined  table : 

Oaudet  cfe  VoJa  rolled  I  beams. 


ClAM  of  beuni. 


I  •eetfon 
I  M^otion 
I  trctlon 
I  •retloo 
I  irettoD 
I  Met  Ion 
I  Mction 
I  ■Mtion 


Lragtiiorbf 

FLltL. 

31  10 
418 
903 
617 
713 
»9 
104  7 

van 
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BESSEMER  STEEL  PANELS. 

There  is  one  other  use  of  iron  which  seems  to  promise  signal  diminu- 
dou  in  the  weight  of  structure  as  well  as  increased  durability.  It  con- 
iiistd  in  forming  all  the  panels  of  a  railway  carriage  from  large  sheets 
of  galvaaized  iron,  attaching  the  same  by  screws  to  the  wooden  posts, 
and  covering  the  joints  with  a  neat  moulding.  A  still  greater  reflne- 
fflent  is  the  employment  of  Bessemer  steel,  as  shown  on  a  first-class 
carriage  in  the  French  annex.  These  plates  of  ^  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness are  of  large  area,  very  smooth,  and  susceptible  of  a  good  finish 
in  the  hands  of  the  painter.  The  general  effect  of  this  piece  of  work- 
manship would  be  difiicult  to  surpass. 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  GAR. 

The  well-known  firm  of  Wm.  Cummings  and  Son,  of  Jersey  City 
'Sew  Jersey,  exhibit  a  beautifully  executed  model  of  an  American  hos 
pital  car,  complete  in  all  its  appointments,  and  built  to  the  scale  of  one 
quarter.  The  system  adopted  for  hanging  the  litters  is  clearly  shown 
the  details  of  the  trucks  perfect.  The  patent  brake  of  Wm.  G.  Creamer 
affixed  to  the  platform,  is  too  generally  appreciated  to  require  comment. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  system  of  axle-boxes  and  pedestals 
re^rded  with  most  favor  on  our  railways  seeins  unnecessarily  bulky 
^d  heavy  when  compared  with  many  sanctioned  by  foreign  practice. 
That  of  Mr.  Delannoy,  engineer  of  the  Sceaux  &  Orsay  railway,  France, 
may  be  cited  among  others  as  combining  great  simplicity  and  com- 
pactness, with  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  parts  respecting  lubrica- 
tion and  the  effect  of  strains. 

STREET  OARS. 

Mr.  John  Stephenson,  of  l^ew  York,  has  sent  a  car  built  for  the  India 
Street  Bailway  Company.  The  furnishings  are  made  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  requirements  of  the  climate,  and  the  roof  fitted  with  two 
longitudinal  seats,  to  which  the  ascent  is  made  by  ladders  at  the 
extremities  of  the  car.  The  careful  selection  of  material  for  resisting 
the  various  strains,  the  shaping  of  the  same  for  securing  the  greatest 
i^trength  with  the  minimum  quantity,  and  the  total  absence  of  braces, 
ties,  &c,  save  at  points  subject  to  severe  strains,  are  characteristic  features 
in  the  cars  produced  by  this  maker,  and  present  a  valid  claim  to  the 
highest  regard  as  models  of  their  class. 

FREIGHT  CARS. 

The  employment  of  short  cars  mounted  on  four  wheels  for  the  trans- 
lK>rtation  of  freight  is  well-nigh  universal  in  England  and  France.  In 
parts  of  Germany  the  freight  cars  are  mounted  on  two  four-wheeled 
tracks  similar  to  the  American  pattern.  The  practical  limit  of  wheel- 
^  to  a  car  having  four  wheels  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  small, 
on  account  of  the  parallelism  of  its  axles,  which  causes  serious  wear 
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of  the  rails  on  sharp  carves.  An  invention  of  Messrs.  Boumique  & 
Vidard,  exhibited  in  the  French  annex,  obviates  this  difficulty  by 
allowing  each  axle  to  assume  a  radial  position  with  reference  to  the 
curve.  The  principle  of  construction  is  clearly  shown  in  the  sketches  on 
Plate  III,  Figs.  1, 2,  and  3.  The  car  was  built  by  Messrs.  Gargan  &  Co., 
in  18C6.  Since  then  it  has  traveled  continuously  on  the  Western  rail- 
way of  France  (between  Paris  and  Havre)  with  an  average  load  of  14 
tons.  It  has  also  made  journeys  with  loads  of  16  tons  on  curves  of  380 
feet  radius,  working  with  perfect  regularity.  Its  general  dimensions 
are:  26  feet  by  8  feet  6  inches  wide;  13  feet  6  inches  between  centies  of 
axles.  The  wheels  are  of  wrought  iron,  and  39  inches  in  diameter;  total 
weight  equals  14,500  pounds.  The  inventors  make  the  following  com- 
parison between  their  system  and  that  in  general  practice: 


Qr«MS  weight  of  a  train torn . . 

Number  of  wagoni  neceisarjr  for  the  (rain 

Weight  of  wagoDN toni.. 

Weight  of  their  load torn.. 

Mean  weight  of  loaded  wagon tons.. 

Average  co«t  of  wagons 

A  verage  cost  of  train 


Old  system. 

New  *y}Atn. 

400 

itv 

50 

ST 

225 

i> 

175 

6 

U  f 

IfiOO 

r*.' 

$30,000 

taiuu- 

From  which  it  appears  that  this  system  effects  the  passage  of  27  \^t 
cent,  more  goods,  with  a  corresponding  di  i  inution  of  dead  weight  iu 
rolling  stock,  and  a  reduction  in  first  cost  of  the  train  of  about  33  {ht 
cent. 

CAR  INTERCOMMUNICATION. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  various  principles  of  philosophy  an* 
being  marshaled  into  the  service  of  those  who  may  have  occasion 
to  communicate  with  the  guards  of  railway  trains,  in  such  a  mmle- 
rately  exciting  event  as  the  coup6  taking  fire  or  the  attack  of  an 
assassin.  Direct  application  to  the  engineer  under  such  circumstamvs 
by  means  of  a  bell  rope  properly  protected,  is  apparently  estei»iued 
a  dangerous  liberty.  Hence  the  use  of  galvanic  batteries,  lights, 
pneumatii^ally  struck  bells,  &c.  In  the  English  department,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Preece,  of  Southampton,  exhibits  a  system  of  electric  signals, 
which,  so  far  as  concerns  the  traveler,  is  illustrated  by  the  model  showinj? 
the  interior  of  a  coupe,  near  the  roof  of  which  is  placed  a  circular  glass 
plate  about  7  inches  diameter  covering  a  small  ring;  surrounding  this  arv 
inscribed  the  following  dirt^ctions:  "To  warn  the  guard,  break  glass  and 
pull  the  ring.''  The  French  department  contains  three  specimens  of  elt^' 
trical  appanitus  contributed  respectively  by  Messrs.  Prudhomme,  of 
Paris;  A.  Archad  &  Co.,  of  the  same  city,  and  the  Eastern  Riiilway  i»f 
France;  also,  a  pneumatic  system.  The  latter  is  the  invention  of  Mr, 
Jolly,  01  Quai  de  Grenelle,  i*aris,  and  is  shown  applied  to  two  highly  li»- 
ished  ciirs  manufactured  by  Messi-s.  Chevalier  Cheilus,  jr.,  &  Co.    1']^)" 
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^syKtem  there  is  placed  in  the  roof  of  each  coup^  a  small  brass  cylin- 
der, from  one  end  of  which  communication  is  maintained  by  lead  pipes 
iloog  the  sides  and  under  the  cars,  (rubber  tubes  between  cars,)  with  a 
n^mesponding  cylinder  in  the  guard  van.  The  cylinders  in  the  coupes 
are  fitted  with  pistons  having  handles  on  the  ends  of  the  piston-rods ;  a 
spiral  spring  keeps  the  piston  at  the  pipe  end  of  the  cylinder.  In  the 
gaaid  van  the  spring  tends  to  keep  the  piston  away  from  that  end,  and 
the  piston-rod  supports  an  escapement  of  clock-work  arranged  for  impart- 
ing motion  to  a  bell-hammer.  The  operation  is  simple:  the  passenger 
polls  the  handle  of  the  coup^  cylinder;  rarefaction  of  the  air  within  takes 
place,  which  being  propagated  to  the  guard- van  cylinder,  its  piston  yields 
and  brings  the  clock-work  immediately  into  action. 

In  Prussia  and  Austria  the  cause  of  difficulty  is  in  great  measure 
removed  by  carrying  the  partitions  between  coupes  no  higher  than  the 
backs  of  the  seats,  except  for  smoking  carriages.  The  backs  being  high, 
oue  feels  as  great  a  degree  of  seclusion  as  in  a  box  coup4,  yet  with  the 
privilege,  if  necessary,  of  calling  in  assistance  from  the  adjoining  com- 
(lartment.  In  cases  of  fire,  the  guard's  running-board  aftbrds  a  means  of 
escape,  as  in  most  cases  the  door  fsisteuing  on  one  side  or  the  other  is 
not  secured.  The  use  of  such  runniug-boards  and  hand-rails  is  justly 
made  compulsory  in  many  countries. 

RAILWAY  GABBIAGE   SPBINGS. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  in  regard  to  steel  springs  for  railway  car- 
nages and  wagons,  that  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Belgium  combine  the 
leaves  in  a  manner  not  yet  practised  in  France.  Only  a  single  spring 
prepared  on  this  principle  can  be  found  in  the  English  depcirtment, 
among  the  specimens  of  Messrs.  J.  Brown  and  Co.,  (limited,)  of  Shef- 
field. The  leaves  of  elliptic  and  semi-elliptic  springs  are  usually  bound 
together  by  means  of  a  central  strap  or  buckle  of  wrought  iron,  held  in 
l»lace  with  a  rivet,  or  by  indentations  in  the  buckle.  To  prevent  a 
transverse  motion  of  the  ends  of  the  leaves,  it  has  been  customary  to 
forge  near  the  extremities  of  each  leaf  two  "slots"  and  projecting 
pins,  arranging  them  in  such  a  manner  that  the  slots  and  pins  will 
uutch  those  on  the  adjacent  leaves.  The  new  system  consists  in  roll- 
ing the  spring  steel  with  a  single  central  corrugation,  thus  forming  on 
tlie  one  side  a  groove  ^  inch  wide  by  i  inch  deep,  and  on  the  other  a 
corresponding  rib.  When  these  plates  are  cut  up  and  built  into  springs 
tliey  are  bound  by  a  buckle  as  well  as  a  ^-inch  central  rivet.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  action  of  the  leaves  is  not  impeded  in  a  longitudinal 
^Krection  while  perfectly  guided  in  a  transverse,  and  one  would  naturally 
^^uelnde  that  their  thickness  (on  account  of  increased  depth)  might  in  a 
^aeasure  be  reduced.  The  corrugations  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
spring  bolts  or  hangers,  but  are  caused  to  fade  away  near  the  extremities 
'>f  those  leaves  to  which  the  attachments  are  made.  Nearly  all  the  rail- 
way carriages  sent  by  the  countries  mentioned  are  furnished  with  springs 

f>f  this  character. 
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CAB  WHEELS. 

The  practice  of  nations  seems  much  divided  on  the  subject  of  the 
proper  material  for  car  wheels.  The  wrought-iron  wheel  is  almost 
exclusively  adhered  to  in  England,  France,  and  Prussia;  while  Holland 
and  Austria  discover  features  worthy  of  attention  in  the  cast  iron.  The 
general  properties  of  the  wrought-iron  spoke  wheel  are  familiar  to  all. 
The  Society  of  Providence,  (limited,)  whose  office  is  at  208  Quai  Jemma- 
pes,  Paris,  display  specimens  of  rolled  wrought-iron  wheel  centers,  without 
weld,  whose  radial  section  is  similar  to  an  I-beam.  Upon  such  centers 
the  tire  is  held  with  four  J-inch  rivets. 

The  Society  of  Mines  and  Steel  Works,  Bochum,  Prussia,  exhibits  a 
remarkable  cast  of  wheels.  It  was  formed  by  stacking  the  flasks  22 
wheels  high,  with  the  hubs  in  contact,  and  then  pouring  in  crucible  stet*  1 
through  a  side  runner.  Although  this  cast  was  made  more  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  it  is  quite  customary  with  this  company  to  arrange  them  in 
tiers  of  six  wheels  each,  and  thus  save  the  numerous  side  runners 
required  when  cast  singly.  One  swinging  of  the  set  in  the  lathe  answers 
for  facing  up  all  the  treads  and  flanges.  These  wheels  have  a  single 
plate  and  are  40  inches  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Krupp,  of  Essen,  Bhenish  Prussia,  is  also  extensively  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  cast-steel  wheels. 

Messrs.  De  Dietrich  &  Co.,  of  Niederbronn,  Bas-Bhin,  send  two  sam- 
ples of  their  cast-iron  double-plate  chilled  wheels,  from  the  Utrecht 
Foundry,  Holland,  of  which  Messrs.  Kreuseman  &  Vanden  Wall  Bake 
are  the  proprietors.  There  are  four  wheels:  one  cast-iron  double- plate 
wheel  38  inches  diameter,  and  three  of  various  diameters,  having  each  six 
ribbed  spokes. 

The  Austrian  contributions  are  by  A.  Ganz,  of  Ofen,  Hungary,  and  Mr. 
Derno,  of  the  same  section  of  country.    The  former  gentleman  is  the 
most  extensive  manufacturer  in  Austria,  and  makes  a  double  plateii 
wheel  similar  in  design  to  that  known  in  America  as  the  '*  Snow  patent.** 
He  exhibits  a  wheel  (No.  2,410)  38  inches  diameter  cast  in  1856,  which  has 
served  under  a  10- ton  four-wheeled  wagon  for  the  last  11  years.    The 
tread  of  this  wheel  appears  in  excellent  condition,  the  metal  close  graine^l 
without  signs  of  honey -combing.    The  director  general  of  the  Austrian  I. 
R.  P.  St4ite  Railway  Society  certifies  to  the  fact  of  this  wheel  having  mn 
50,000  miles.    The  road  on  which  these  wheels  are  used   is  419  miles  in 
length,  and  pursues  a  southeasterly  course  from  Vienna  through  Hun- 
gary.   In  respect  to  climate  the  trial  is  most  severe.    It«  merits  are  cer- 
tiiiuly  appreciated  or  the  shop  number  W(mld  not  extend  as  high  jvh 
84,981,  which  was  noticed  on  a  wheel  cast  during  the  present  year. 
Tlie  wheels,  as  usual,  have  three  core  holes  in  the  back.    The  only 
|>eculiarity  about  these  holes  is  a  V  groove  cast  near  the  opening,  into 
which,  when  the  core  is  removed,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  sheet  iron  disk  in 
sprung.    This  method  is  employed  on  wheels  designed  specially  for 
passenger  coaches,  and  prevents  the  entrance  of  stones,  which,  rattlinjr 
within  a  wheel  of  so  large  diameter,  become  a  source  of  much  annoyance. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PORTABLE    AND    TRACTION    ENGINES— CRANES 

AND  FORGINGS. 

ExGiXEs — Craneh — Single  pivot  cranes — ChrIitiek's  portable  cranes—British 
CRANES — Boiler  for  Thompson's  crane— Hydraulic  hoist— Stkam  hammers — 
Pressed  pouginos— Universal  strikers— Steam  oliver— Endless  saw. 

L— ENGINES. 

A  growing  preference  for  ^steam  over  manual  power  for  agricultural 
purposes,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  number  and  variety  of  ti'action  and 
]K)rtable  engines  exhibited  in  the  English,  French,  and  Belgian  depart- 
ments. No  very  marked  novelties  are  noticeable  upon  inspecting  the 
same,  but  rather  the  eWdence  of  careful  study  on  the  part  of  the  design- 
ers to  eflfect  economic  use  of  fuel  by  means  of  steam  jacketing,  heated 
feed  water,  expansion  valves,  and  a  correct  balancing  of  the  parts.  In 
England  the  manufacturers  have  been  stimulated  by  competitive  trials, 
instituted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  and  other  socie- 
ties, to  a  healthy  emulation,  resulting  in  a  marked  elevation  of  the 
Ntaadard  of  excellence.  Her  principal  manufacturers  are  Messrs.  Avel- 
ing  &  Porter,  72  Cannon  street,  London ;  Eansomes  &  Sims,  of  Ipswich; 
John  Fowler  &  Co.,  of  Leeds ;  Clayton  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  of  Lincoln ; 
aud  Messrs.  Euston  Proctor  &  Co.,  also  of  the  same  town.  The  traction 
eugiue  of  Messrs.  Aveling  &  Porter  achieved  in  the  park  the  feat  of 
drawing  five  loaded  wagons  (weighing  thirty-five  tons)  up  a  gentle  as- 
cent. Its  workmanship  is  of  the  first  order,  and  superior  to  that  of  its 
rivals. 

\Iessrs.  Bansomes  &  Sims  exhibit  self-moving  as  well  as  portable 
engines.  One  of  the  latter  drives  a  section  of  the  British  machinery 
department,  but  receives  its  steam  from  the  supply  boilers  without  the 
main  building.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  pressure  of  100  pounds 
per  square  inch  is  carried  in  the  boiler ;  the  cylinders  are  9  inches  diam- 
eter by  12  inches  stroke,  the  engine  speed  125  revolutions  per  minute, 
thereby  developing  (under  a  full  load)  from  25  to  30  horse-power,  at  an 
expense  of  2^  pounds  of  coal  per  indicated  horse-power.  Most  of  this 
engine's  working  parts  are  made  of  case-hardened  iron  or  forged  froin 
4teel,  a  copi)er  heater  is  placed  in  the  chimney,  and  independent  expan- 
!Uon  valves  on  the  back  of  the  main  valves.  The  forward  axle  of  their 
iself-moving  engine  is  mounted  with  hemispherically  concave  and  convex 
3  s  E 
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king-bolt  plates,  enabling  the  wheels  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  ine- 
qualities of  a  road  without  causing  an  inclination  of  the  engine. 

Messrs.  John  Fowler  &  Co.,  the  celebrated  manufacturers  of  steam- 
ploughing  machinery,  have  introduced  an  important  improvement  in  the 
gearing  of  their  engines.  By  casting  all  the  driving  gears  of  steel,  they 
do  away  with  exaggerated  proportions  and  save  the  difficulties  exi)eri- 
enced  through  frequent  breakage. 

A  differential-motion  device  is  the  main  feature  in  the  engine  of 
Messrs.  Clayton,  Shuttleworth  &  Co.  It  enables  the  driving  wheels  to 
accommodate  themselves  free  of  strain  to  sharp  curves,  at  the  same  time 
they  remain  in  gear  and  receive  the  full  power  of  the  engine. 

Among  the  French  houses  of  note  may  be  mentioned :  Messrs.  J.  F. 
Cail  &  Co.,  of  Paris;  F.  Calla,  54  Rue  Philipi>e  de  Girard,  Paris;  and 
Hermann  Lachapelle,  144  Rue  du  Faubourg  Poissonniere.  Their  engine?i 
are  mounted  on  solid  bedplates  and  these  in  turn  bolted  to  the  boilers, 
in  place  of  the  direct  attachment  so  much  in  favor  among  British  niana- 
facturers.     Expansion  valves  and  other  refinements  are  quite  eommoii. 

A  very  neat  road  engine  of  three  horse-power,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Larmanjat,  is  exhibited  by  A.  M.  Ed.  Vianne,  of  18  Rue  Dauphine,  Paris. 
The  boiler  is  constructed  on  the  locomotive  principle  and  mounted  on 
three  wheels,  the  pilot  sits  in  front  of  the  smoke  box,  while  the  euginnT 
performs  his  duties  from  a  foot  board  behind  the  fire  box.    The  design  of 
the  machinery  is  also  like  that  of  a  locomotive,  with  the  exception  that 
the  crank  shaft  carries  on  its  opposite  extremities  pinion  and  spur  whwk 
gearing  with  corresponding  ones  on  the  main  wheel  shaft.    Acconlinjrly 
as  one  or  the  other  of  the  clutches  (which  transmits  the  motion  of  tliex* 
gears)  is  thrown  into  action,  the  si>eed  of  the  engine  is  increased  or 
diminished.    Two  parallel  levers  with  boxes  on  the  wheel  shatt,  extend 
beyond  the  back  seat  of  the  platform ;  they  carry  near  the  main  a 
counter  axle,  having  small  driving  wheels,  and  to  these  motion  i> 
imparted  by  an  endless  chain  over  pulleys  on  both  shafts.    It  follows, 
that  when  the  extremities  of  the  levers  are  forced  down  (by  a  screw  on 
the  end  of  the  carriage)  the  small  drivers  rest  ui)on  the  ground  and  the 
large  ones  become  elevated.    Four  degrees  of  velocity  result  from  this 
combination,  so  that  a  proper  speed  for  ascending  grades  may  be  readily 
selected.    On  an  ordinary  road  from  6  to  10  miles  per  hour  is  considerwi 
the  engine's  average  speed,  (when  loaded,)  but  where  the  incline  equals 
1  in  150  the  small  wheels  must  be  thrown  into  action  and  the  sihhhI  is 
reduced  to  about  two  and  a  half  miles.    The  quality  of  the  workmanship 
is  best  judged  by  the  fact  that  this  engine  ha«  already  run  over  1,(M)0  m\W> 
without  the  slightest  repair.     It  is  valued  at  81,600,  (gold.)    The  «m«s«* 
with  which  it  is  manipulated,  both  as  respects  speed  and  direction,  com- 
bined with  the  comfort  and  security  afforded,  strongly  recommend  the 
system  to  public  favor. 
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IL— CRANES. 

Eo^and,  France^  Belgium,  and  Prassia  are  the  only  countries  contri- 
butingcranes  to  the  ExiK)sition.     Of  these,  there  are  six  stationary,  eight 
portable,  and  four  self-propelling.     They  have  all  seen  service  previous  to 
the  public  opening  of  the  building,  during  which  time  the  latter  class 
proved  themselves  of  special  benefit  by  carrying  heavy  machinery  and 
locating  it  upon  prepared  foundations.    They  will  also  assist  in  remov- 
ing the  same  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition.     The  principal  feature 
worthy  of  note  in  the  stationary  cranes  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  C.  Neustadt^ 
71  Rue  de  Chabrol,  Paris.     He  makes  use  of  a  plate  link  chain,  which, 
instead  of  winding  on  a  dnim  until  two  or  three  successive  layers  are 
fonned,  merely  passes  three  quarters  of  the  distance  around  a  pinion 
having  teeth  entering  between  the  links,  and  is  then  discharged  into  a 
box  on  the  crane  post.    The  diameter  of  a  pinion  for  a  crane  of  six  tons 
capacity  will  not  exceed  4  inches,  and  since  there  is  no  possibility  of  the 
chain  coiling  successively  on  the  pinion,  the  leverage  will  continue  the 
iame  when  the  weight  reaches  the  point  of  the  jib,  as  it  was  on  leaving 
the  ground.    Mr.  Neustadt  also  counterbalances  the  handles  of  his  crane 
with  a  suitable  casting.    He  exhibits  two  cranes,  one  for  lifting  six  and 
the  other  10  tons.    This  system  will  prove  of  benefit  in  the  construction 
of  hand  cranes  for  heavy  weights,  also  in  positions  where  it  may  be  diffl- 
calt  to  place  a  drum  capable  of  carrying  a  long  chain. 

SINGLE  PIVOT  CRANES 

Messrs.  Haute  Yiveaux  &  Co.,  of  Dammarie-sur-Saulx,  France,  send 
foor  single  pivot  cranes  composed  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  one  limited 
to  six  tons  and  the  others  10  tons  each.  By  them  the  principle  of  Mr. 
Xeastadt  is  followed,'  but  with  the  use  of  straight  instead  of  plate  link 
chains.  Their  jibs  are  elliptical  in  section  and  formed  by  riveting 
together  boiler  plates  bent  with  the  proper  curvature.  The  *^  Society 
Hauts  Foumeaux  de  Maubeuge''  exhibit  a  self  counterpoising  portable 
crane.  The  track  carrying  the  weighted  box  rises  at  it«  extremity  with 
a  curve  resembling  a  semi-cycloid  and  overhangs  the  crane  car  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  jib.  The  "  fall,"  although  double,  has  not  its  extremity 
fastened  at  the  end  of  the  jib,  but  returns  over  a  second  sheave  to  a 
third  at  the  extremity  of  the  counterpoise  track  arms,  over  which  it 
passes  and  is  secured  to  the  counterpoise  weight.  By  this  arrangement 
the  counterxK)ise  is  made  to  travel  out  on  its  track  arms  far  enough  to 
equalize  the  action  of  the  weight  raised  by  the  crane.  It  should  be 
observed  in  this  disposition,  that  the  chain  is  continuous  over  all  the 
sheaves,  one  extremity  being  fastened  to  the  counter-weight  box  while 
the  other  is  secured  to  the  hoisting  drum.  In  like  manner,  when  the  time 
arrives  for  landing  the  load,  the  counterpoise  returns  to  a  position  near 
the  pivot  of  the  crane,  thus  removing  at  the  same  time  all  weights  tend- 
ing to  destroy  the  equilibrium. 
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CHRl&TIEN'S  PORTABLE  CRANE. 

The  most  novel  portable  crane  in  the  Exposition  is  the  invention  of  Mr.J 
Chretien,  150  Boulevard  Eichard  Lenoir,  Paris,  Plate  III,  Figs.  4,5,  aud( 
In  place  of  double  cylinders  acting  on  gearing  with  link  valve  motional 
&c.,  the  lower  extremity  of  his  crane  jib  is  a  steam  cylinder  about  14  inrhe 
bore  by  nine  feet  stroke.  The  cross-head  of  the  piston  rod  works  on  guides 
attached  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  two  I-beams  forming  the  remainini 
portion  of  the  jib.  Where  the  connecting  rod  would  proi^erly  be  attiichoi 
is  introduced  a  sheave  over  which  the  hoisting  chain  passes.  One  em 
of  this  chain  is  fastened  to  the  extremity  of  the  jib,  the  other,  havinj 
taken  one-half  a  turnaround  this  sheave,  runs  over  another  at  the  endo 
the  jib  and  so  down  to  the  load.  The  combination,  therefore,  is  that  n 
a  single  movable  pulley,  in  which  the  weight  is  attached  to  the  fall,  am 
the  power  to  the  movable  pulley.  If  the  weight  must  be  raised  30  or  ii 
feet,  as,  for  instance,  the  dumb-waiter  of  a  public  building,  the  length  oi 
cylinder  need  not  be  altered,  but  the  cross-head  shoald  have  three  or  foui 
sheaves  instead  of  one,  which  is  also  true  of  the  fixed  pulley.  Mr.  ( 
exhibits  a  specimen  of  this  character  in  constant  service  at  the  restaunnit 
of  the  "  International  Circle  building."  On  the  side  of  the  pivot  opi)osit< 
the  jib  is  a  trough  girder,  at  whose  extremity  the  boiler  is  attachtMl 
Within  this  girder  the  operator  stands,  for  firing,  giAing  steam  to  th( 
jib  cylinder,  and  rotating  the  crane.  Its  sides  carry  tanks  for  water  and 
fuel.  Rotation  on  the  axis  is  produced  by  means  of  a  spur  wheel  tix(*<i 
on  the  car  and  a  pinion,  whose  shaft  runs  up  the  side  of  the  girder  t<i  a 
handwheel  connection  above.  A  pawl  attcachment  is  made  at  the  end  ol 
the  jib  to  the  sheave,  for  arresting  its  motion,  and  an  automatic  deviii* 
secured  to  the  valve  for  reversing  the  same  if  by  accident  the  piston 
should  approach  too  near  either  head  of  the  cylinder.  This  style  of  crane 
is  rapid  and  perfectly  noiseless  in  its  action,  is  cheaply  fitted,  and  avt> 
directly  on  the  load,  without  gearing  or  clutches  between  power  and 
weight. 

BRITISH  CRANES. 

The  cranes  of  Messrs.  Geo.  Russell  &  Co.  and  Alexander  Shanks  it 
Son,  of  Scothand,  similar  in  design,  are  limited  to  burdens  of  five  an<l  six 
tons  in  weight.  Their  average  pressure  of  steam  is  60  poimd.«*  iH*r 
square  inch,  and  consumption  of  coal  about  56  pounds  i>er  hour. 

On  the  crane  of  Messrs.  Geo.  Russell  &  Co.  the  rotation  gear  is  aotnnt*'*! 
by  an  endless  chain  from  the  main  shaft,  tightened  with  an  idler  pull(\v. 
which  yields  in  the  event  of  the  jib  meeting  an  obstruction,  thus  sns 
pending  the  rotation. 

BOILER  FOR  THOMPSON'S  CRANE. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Thompson,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  exhibits  a  portable  two 
tons  crane  equipped  with  a  boOer  and  winding  engine  of  his  own  iuv«»n- 
tion.  The  boiler  belongs  to  the  upright  tubular  class  constructed  witii 
a  high  fire-box.   Its  tube  sheet  is  first  pierced  by  a  circle  of  tabes  near  the 
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irtbox  walls,  then  by  the  flanged  opening  of  a  spherical  vessel,  depend- 
ji?  from  the  sheet  within  the  upper  portion  of  the  fire-box.  The  water 
»f  die  boiler  freely  circulates  within  this  vessel,  which  la  designed  to  be 
themain steam  generator, and  deflects  with-  Fig.4. 

iu  sDT&ce  all  the  flamesarisiiig  from  the  fire, 
against  the  sides  of  the  flre-box.  The  en- 
gine is  called  a  "  dififereutial  rotary."  It 
bait  but  one  cylinder,  parallel  to  whose  axis 
lies  a  shaft  with  two  fixed  elliptic  spur 
wheels,  separated  by  a  distance  greater  than 
tmu  between  the  heads  of  the  cylinder 
and  keyed  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  The 
nliuder  contains  four  closely  fitting  sector 
Idocks  whose  combined  cubic  contents 
H|iials  nearly  three-quarters  that  of  the 
nlinder.  Two  of  these  blocks  are  rigidly 
attached  in  a  diametral  line  to  a  short 
skih  passing  through  only  one  head  of  the 
^>am  cylinder,  the  other  two  similarly  with 
i  iibaft  passing  out  through  the  opposite 
beiid.  Both  of  these  short  shafts  carry  ellip- 
tic spur  wheels  which  gear  with  those  on 
tbe  main  parallel  shaft.  The  effect  pro- 
dnc-ed  by  these  elliptic  spurs  (if  the  fly 
vtieel  is  tamed  by  hand)  is  that  of  causing 
[WO  diametral  sides  of  the  sectors  on  the 
one  ghaft  to  approach  two  on  the  other,  ^ 

"hen  having  almost  reached  their  line  of  Boiler  foi  Thompson's  Craoe. 
motact  a  retrograde  motion  begins.  While  rotation  of  the  sectors  goes 
oa  nithin  the  steam  cylinder,  they  continue  the  independent  motions  of 
filiating  to  and  Ito.  In  regulating  the  steam  supply  these  sector 
UiM^ks  act  as  valves  for  the  two  steam  and  two  exhaust  ports  in  the  cyl- 
inder. In  other  respects  Mr.  Thompson's  crane  does  not  differ  materially 
from  other  portable  articles  of  the  same  class. 

The  four  self-propelling  cranes  are  the  workmanship  of  Messrs.  Stothert 
&  Pitt,  Bath ;  Appleby  Bros.,  London ;  James  Taylor  &  Co.,  Birkenhead ; 
ud  the  Belgian  Manufacturing  Co.  Their  hoisting  powers  range 
b«t«-e«n  five  and  six  tons.  Two  of  them  axe  arranged  for  raising  and 
lowering  their  jibs  by  power,  a  useful  feature  in  the  accurate  location  of 
massive  articles.  Double  cylinders  and  hnk  motions  are  common  to  all, 
"bile  friction  clutches  take  the  place  of  those  having  teeth.  The  crane 
«f  Messrs.  Stothert  &  Pitt  is  specially  worthy  of  note  from  the  simplicity 
nf  its  gearing  combination,  in  which  respect  it  greatly  excels  the  one 
contributed  by  the  Belgian  Manufacturing  Company.  The  chain  of  the 
^r  company's  crane  is  arranged  upon  the  system  of  Mr.  Neustadt. 
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HYDRAULIC  HOIST. 

In  addition  to  the  applications  of  manual  and  steam  power  for  rais- 
ing weights,  hydraulic  force  has  its  representatives  in  two  platform 
elevators,  designed  by  Mr.  Leon  £doux,  of  Paris,  for  carrying  visit- 
ors from  the  floor  to  the  roof  of  the  main  building.  Each  platform 
is  inclosed  by  a  wire  cage  and  furnished  with  seats  for  twelve  passengers. 
They  are  guided  in  their  ascent  by  eight  hollow  cast-iron  columns  and 
counterbalanced  by  as  many  weights  within,  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached by  chains.  The  two  rams  (each  9^  inches  external  diameter 
are  made  in  joints  of  cast  iron  screwed  together;  they  each  fit  cylinders 
98  feet  in  length,  which  are  sunk  in  the  ground.  When  tbe 
platform  reaches  the  landing  stage  near  the  roof  69  feet  of  the 
ram  tube  has  left  the  forcing  cylinder ;  its  suri)lus  length  steadies  the 
amount  then  in  the  air.  The  motive  power  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  citr 
of  Paris  water  pressure,  or  45  pounds  per  square  inch.  If  allowed 
to  act  with  fidl  force  it  accomplishes  the  ascent  of  the  platform  io  75 
seconds,  its  descent  in  55.  Although  these  two  elevators  are  the  only 
working  illustrations  of  the  principle,  its  adaptability  to  iron  smelting 
furnaces,  railway  freight  stations,  &c.,  is  clearly  shown  by  drawinjrs 
adorning  the  neighboring  walls. 

m.— FORGDsG. 

STEAM  HAMMERS. 

The  complete  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  has  developed  tools  capable  of  working  large  inputs 
into  shafts,  plates,  &c.  Hammers  suitable  for  drawing  down  in)n 
are  found  totally  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  steel,  which  must  Ik* 
worked  at  much  lower  temperature  and  with  increased  rapidity.  Fc^r 
large  steam  hammers  of  the  ordinary  construction,  a  solid  firm  founda- 
tion nearly  equals  the  firat  cost  of  the  tool,  and  even  when  laid  is  of 
doubtful  permanence.  Messrs.  Thwaites  &  Carbutt,  of  Bradford,  England* 
exhibit  a  most  interesting  set  of  models,  drawings,  and  photographs  of 
hammers,  designed  by  Mr.  Ramsbottom  for  overcoming  these  diflaeulties. 
Theiranalysis,  however,  lies  in  the  provinceofanothercommittee.  Messrs, 
Thwaites  &  Carbutt  have  greatly  improved  their  own  steam  hammers  by 
the  substitution  of  wrought  for  cast  iron  in  the  standards.  Their  Mork- 
mansliip  is  of  the  finest  character;  all  holes  are  drilled  and  reamed  to  tit 
exactly  the  rivets  they  receive  and  the  edges  of  the  plates  are  eawfully 
planed.  They  exhibit  the  drawings  of  a  hammer  just  patented  whieh 
gives  fair  promise  of  success.  On  opposite  sides  of  its  an\il  bkn^k  are 
sunk  two  vertical  cylinders  whose  covers  are  fiush  with  the  forge  floor; 
their  piston  trunks  rise  to  a  iK)int  higher  than  the  face  of  tbe  anvil  wherv 
they  are  rigidly  faHtene<l  to  a  heavy  horizontal  cross-head  carryin^r  t^** 
hammer  head  proixjr  on  its  under  side,  yet  virtually  the  cross-head, 
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mkBj  and  this  head  combined,  form  the  hammer.  The  valve  motion 
^^  arranged  that  both  cylinders  rei^ive  and  exhaust  steam  at  the  same 
iadtants.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  piston  areas  for  the  down  stroke 
ate  redaced  by  the  areas  of  the  trunks.  The  patterns  for  a  hammer  of 
rhij  description  are  preparing;  its  merits,  therefore,  will  be  discovered 
before  many  months. 

Id  the  Belgian  department  Mr.  Auguste  Detombay,  of  Marcinelle, 
exhibits  a  ten-tons  steam  hammer  with  cast-iron  forked  standards  bolted 
OQ  a  large  oblong  bed  plate.  Each  standard  bifurcates  at  the^bend, 
(ffhere  breakage  usually  occurs,)  and  by  its  improved  proportions  increases 
the  strength  of  that  weak  point  as  well  as  adding  materially  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  machine ;  the  standards  are  cored,  forming  box  beams.  This 
arrangement,  however,  reduces  the  room  available  around  the  anvil  for 
the  manipulation  of  large  forgings,  and  in  this  respect  is  not  as  desirable 
aft  the  wrought-iron  system  adopted  by  English  manufacturers. 

Near  the  hammer  just  mentioned  stands  one  built  by  Lucien  &  Co.,  of 
Brainele  Comte,  which  is  double-action  in  the  distribution  of  the  steam, 
aud  has  an  automatic  hand  motion.  The  cast-iron  standards  have  the 
:same  section  as  an  I-beam  and  bolt  to  a  bed  plate  independent  of  the 
anvil  block.  It  is  rated  at  three-tons  hammer  and  recommended  for 
shafts  under  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 

The  steam  hammer  of  Messrs.  Varrall,  Elwell  &  Poulot,  9  Avenue 
Tmdaine,  Paris,  has  a  single  box-beam  standard  bolted  to  the  same  bed 
plate  as  the  anvil  block.  It  is  automatic,  also  double-acting  when 
required.  The  valve  is  operated  by  bell  cranks  connected  with  levers 
and  wedge-shaped  "dogs"  against  which  a  roller  on  a  short  stud  in  the 
hammer  head  presses,  when  the  head  reaches  either  extremity  of  its 
stroke.  The  arrangement  scarcely  admits  of  an  explanation  without 
<^mplete  drawings. 

PRESSED  FOBGINGS. 

For  the  many  intricate  shapes  into  which  it  is  necessary  to  forge 
vTOQght  iron  the  hydraulic  press  is  becoming  an  indispensable  appa- 
ratus to  the  large  shops  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent.  At  the 
London  exhibition  of  1862  there  was  introduced  by  the  Austrian  So- 
wety  of  State  Eailways  a  powerful  machine  of  tliis  character  designed 
for  the  rapid  forging  of  piston  spiders,  cross-heads,  wheel  centers,  &c. 
The  machine  was  invented  by  Mr.  T.  Haswell,  manager  of  the  company's 
Vienna  machine  shops.  Its  pressure  capacity  was  840  tons,  and  per- 
formed its  work  with  perfect  satisfaction.  The  details  of  the  press  are 
clearly  shown  by  the  accompanying  illustrations,  (Plate  IV,  Figs.  1, 
-1  and  3.)  To  the  present  Exposition  the  company  have  only  sent  sam- 
ples of  the  work  performed  by  their  machine.  Among  these  are  a  box- 
shaped  locomotive  cross-head,  two  driving  axle  boxes,  one  piston  spider, 
and  a  crank  axle.  The  cross-head  has  a  socket  punched  in  it,  (for  receiv- 
ing the  end  of  the   connecting  rod,)  which  is  8  inches  long  by  3 
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inchps  wide  by  11  inches  deep,  also  a  bosa  for  the  piston  rod  and  its 
key;  tliedies  hare  successfully  formed  the  other  ioeqaalities  on  the  blook 
aa  grooves  for  guides,  &e. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Egelis,  of  Berlia,  exhibits  a  large  press  (bnitt  from  thcsi- 
drawings  of  Mr.  Haswell)  which  has  seen  service  during  the  nine  months 
previous  to  its  departure.  He  values  this  press  at  $4,400,  (gold.)  Th* 
cylinder  has  a  steam  jacket  with  mahogany  lagging,  the  castings  are  vdl 
jtroportioiieil,  their  finish  workmanlike. 

By  tAr  the  finest  display  of  pressed  wheel  forgings  are  those  of  Messrs. 
L.  Arbel  Detlassieux  Bros.  &  Peillon,  of  Rive  de  Gier,  Loire.  Their 
wheels  are  nine  in  number,  varying  in  size  from  26  inches  to  6 
feet  C  inches  diameter.  Those  designed  for  locomotive  use  have  thr 
dead  weights  and  bosses  pres.sed  on  during  their  manufacture.  Throngli 
lack  of  actual  contact  between  the  dies  "  flns  "  are  always  formed  on  Ilii- 
forgings,  but  these  seldom  exceed  in  thickness  one  eighth  of  an  iu<'h  for 
wheels  of  moderate  diameter. 

The  economy  of  press  forgings  is  strikingly  apparent  in  tbe  mannfiK- 
ture  of  drswhooks  for  cnrs,  bufler  plates  on  the  ends  of  stems,  fixtures 
for  brakes,  &c.  Samples  of  such  articles  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  Delletrc/. 
senior,  51  Avenue  d'Eylau,  Paris,  and  Messrs.  Constant  Bros.,  of  Ivrj. 
Seine. 

Tlie  Messrs.  Eussery  &  Larcombe,  of  Rive  de  Gier,  Loire,  employ  tin- 
hydraulic  jiresa  in  the  manufacture  of  locomotive  crank  axles.  TIh*)" 
illustrate  the  method  by  which  the  pressure  is  applied  with  two  snnipli- 
axles.  One  of  these  shows  the  effect  of  pressure  exerted  on  three  points 
of  a  straight  shaft,  by  which  means  a  rough-shnped  crank  is  cmshe^l 
down ;  the  other,  the  transforming  effect  of  powerful  dies  in  moulding 
the  rough  crank  to  the  onlinary  form.  The  Eastern  and  Western  rail 
ways  of  France  are  among  the  largest  customers  of  this  firm. 

DAVIES'S  UNIVERSAL  STRIKER. 

For  general  smithy  purposes  no  tool  will  be  found  so  accept^ihle  ^i> 

t''iK-  5.  the  universal  striker  exliil>- 

ited  by  Mr.  I).  Davii*.  ..f 

CninUin,     near     NewiM>rt. 

England,  (Figs.  5,  6,aml7.' 

It   jiossesses  rare   novelti 

and  has  but  recently  In-cti 

J  reduced  to  a  per/ectli/  siin 

pie  practicul  fonu.    One  "i 

these  machines  gives  vm 

ploymeut  to  eight  fires,  ili'^ 

peuses  with  a  gang  of  hel|> 

ers,  and  pnxluces  the  fi>r 

gings  for  one-third  the  or 

DiriM'g  Uuivettal  Striker.  diuary    cost;    at  the  saoi'' 
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me  it  occnpiea  but  one-quarter  of  the  area  nsnally  required.  The 
binmer  is  worked  directly  by  steam,  and  with  it«  cylinder,  steam 
fbffH,  &C.,  is  motmted  in  a  horizontal  cylindrical  casing  on  top  of  a 
hydranlic  colnmn.  This  column  has  &  range  of  four  feet,  through  which  it 
mn  »iae  the  hammer  to  suit  the  work.  The  horizontal  cylindrical 
tamog  is  cast  with  teeth  around  itn  edge  into  which  a  pinion  meshes  and 
is  operated  with  a  hand-wheel.  By  tliia  means  the  inclination  of  the 
blow  is  accommodated  to  the  forging  of  oblique  surfaces,  as  in  Pig.  o. 
A  foot  lever  in  front  of  the  anvil,  see  Fig.  6.  connects  with  the  throttle 
and  places  the  admission  of  the  steam  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
smith. 

Fig.  6. 


Daviea's  Uniremal  Striker — (wction. 
The  steam  and  exhaust  passages  of  this  apparatus  are  all  central  pipes 
»ith  stuffing  boxes,  and  in  no  way  interfere  with  either  the  rotation  of 
tbe  horizontal  cylinder  or  that  of  the  column.    Hence,  around  it  may  be 
Rotated  four  swage  blocks  or  anvils  ou  any  of  which  work  can  be  arranged 
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while  the  others  are  in  service,  see  Fig.  7,  thus  saving  the  time  ordina- 
rily consumed  in  the  change  of  swagea  and  fastening  of  the  work.     On 
Fig.  7.  account  of  its  quick,  rapid  motion 

it  is  more  efficient  than  hand  labor 
in  welding  together  plates,  which 
when  forged  by  it  require  do  scarf- 
ing. It  can  hardly  fail  to  become 
an  inensdispable  tool  in  all  shops. 

STEAM  OLITEB. 
B.  &  S.  Massey,  of  Manchester, 
exhibit  a  steam  oli^'er,  with  speci- 
mens of  its  work.  The  hammer 
handle  has  a  fixed  fulcrum  ou  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  maehiuc 
to  the  auvil,  and  is  grasped  mid- 

--—  way  by  the  forked  piston  rod  of  an 

DavieB'i  UniverMl  Striker— plan.  oscillating  cylinder.    This  cylinder 

has  a  simple  slide  valve  operated  by,  a  foot  lever  extending  to  the  frwit 


Tig.  8. 


of  the   machine,    and   so   counter- 


weight«d  that  the  hammer  will  al- 
ways rise  from  the  anvil  when  there 
is  no  pressure  on  the  lever.  The 
working  parts  are  suitably  protected 
from  iron  scales  and  arranged  fur 
renewal  when  worn  out.  The  ma- 
chine occupies  an  area  of  only  tbn* 
feet  seven  inches  by  two  feet,  and  is 
specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
bolt  manufacturers  and  car  build- 
ers. Its  construction  is  indicated  in 
Fig.  8. 

The  forging  of  threads  on  wowi 
screws  has  been  practised  in  Franco 
with  much  success.  Messrs,  An giisie 
Jubert  Brothers,  of  Charleville,  Ar- 
dennes, exhibit  in  their  case  of 
Hmb«;'b  StMm  Oliver.  "general  furnishing''  three  bolts  for 

armorplates.  The  machine  with  which  they  fterform  this  work  (being  aual- 
ogouH  to  the  Ryder  forging  machine)  is  fitted  with  top  and  bottom  swap^-* 
to  match  the  desired  thread.  The  point  of  the  heated  bolt  is  insertf'd 
between  these  swages,  which  rapidly  form  the  threads ;  it  is  then  fwi 
along  with  a  constant  motion  of  rotation,  being  guide*)  by  the  h^''' 
swage  until  the  thread  is  perfected  the  proper  distance.  The  quality  of 
the  bolts  thus  produced  is  so  much  superior  to  those  cut  cold  with  di^'^ 
that  these  gentlemen  receive  twenty  [ter  cent,  more  for  their  work  tJiflii 
others  are  able  to  command. 
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ENDLESS  BAND  SAW  FOB  IBON. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  endless  band  saw  by  Mr.  I.  L.  Perin,  of  97 
Faobourg  St.  Antoine,  Paris,  and  its  entry  in  the  Exposition  of  1855, 
the  eircular  plate  saw  has  been  rapidly  loosing  gronnd  in  public  estima- 
tion, so  that  at  present  every  country  in  Europe  is  represented  by  tinely 
finished  samples  of  these  wood-cutting  tools.  In  France  it  has  been 
applied  to  ivory,  and  in  Great  Britain  to  iron.  The  latter  adaptation 
was  first  made  by  Colonel  Clerk,  at  Woolwich.  In  the  war  department 
annex  are  specimens  proving  his  great  success.  The  first  one  is  an 
Archimedean  spiral  (of  three  turns)  cut  from  a  block  9  inches  square  by  6 
ioehes  in  thickness.  The  second  is  mounted  in  a  glass  case  on  a  red  velvet 
background  and  is  composed  of  a  crown  on  either  side  of  which*are  the 
letters  "W.  D."  below  the  words  "Royal  Carriage  Department,  1867." 
These  were  sawed  from  a  plate  of  iron  one  inch  in  thickness.  The  letters 
are  quite  artistically  executed,  and  the  sawed  surfaces  smooth.  The 
experience  of  the  department  leads  them  to  recommend  a  speed  of  250  feet 
per  minute  for  a  band  saw  cutting  1-inch  iron  plates.  The  teeth  of  their 
saws  are  set  and  filed  straight,  having  10  to  the  inch,  the  width  is  ^  of 
an  inch.  They  use  the  hardest  saw  steel  that  can  be  obtained  and  with 
soap  and  water  as  a  lubricant  run  the  saw  for  four  or  five  hours  without 
!tharpening ;  the  latter  operation  requires  half  an  hour  for  its  completion. 
Any  curved  line  can  be  cut  in  plates  of  the  above  thickness  with  a  feed 
of  IJ  inch  per  minute.  By  this  system  very  little  waste  of  material  is 
mcorred  and  the  sawed  surfaces  are  so  smooth  that  they  require  but 
j^light  after- finishing.  It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  note  that  previous 
to  Colonel  Clerk's  experiments  with  the  band  saw,  Mr.  Krupp  used  the  cir- 
cular saw  for  cutting  out  his  steel  crank  axles,  lubricated  with  soap  and 
water,  and  found  the  expedient  so  much  more  economical  than  reduction 
by  a  slotting  machine  that  he  has  continued  the  practice. 


CHAPTER    III. 
STEAM    GENERATORS. 

New  boilers— Howard's  and  Belleville's  boiler— Boiler  of  Messrs.  Edward 
Green  &  Son — Imbekt  &  Co.'s  horizontal  and  tubular  boiler— The  Exposi- 
tion supply — Boiler  fixtures— Thierry's  fuel  economizer — Berekdorf's 
boiler  tubes— Green's  fuel  economizer. 

L— NEW  BOILERS. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  an  examination  of  the  boilers  recently  invent^Hl 
that  the  aim  of  their  constructors  has  been  greater  security  against 
explosion  and  ability  to  carry  steam  at  a  higher  than  ordinary  pressure. 
They  are  naturally  divided  into  two  classes  by  the  materials  which  pre- 
dominate in  their  construction,  viz:  wrought  or  cast  iron.  In  all, 
the  primary  object  is  to  subdivide  the  mass  of  the  water  acted  upon  by 
the  flame,  thus  rendering  an  explosion  local,  and  not  such  as  wouUl 
shatter  the  whole  fabric.  The  ones  claiming  particular  attention  are : 
First,  those  composed  of  a  series  of  lap- welded  tubes,  as  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  &  F.  Howard,  Bedford,  England,  and  I.  Belleville  &  Co.,  No.  0 
Avenue  Trudaine,  Paris ;  second,  the  cast-iron  boiler  of  Messrs.  Ed. 
Green  &  Son,  14  St.  Ann  Square,  Manchester ;  and  third,  the  rivetless 
boiler  of  Messrs.  Eugene  Imbert  &  Co.,  of  St.  Charmond,  France. 

HOWARD'S  AND  BELLEVILLE'S  BOILER. 

The  boiler  of  the  first  makers  combines  fifty-four  vertical  tubes  and 
assists  in  supplying  steam  to  the  British  machinery  department.  The 
tubes  with  their  connections  stand  in  a  chamber  of  brick  work  imnie<li- 
ately  beyond  the  furnace,  which  is  built  of  fire  bricks  and  shaped  c'ls 
shown  in  Plate  V,  Figs.  1  and  2. 

The  products  of  combustion  freely  circulate  among  the  tubes,  and  hav- 
ing passed  through  a  return  flue  below  the  chamber,  where  the  lower 
extremities  of  the  tubes  reduce  the  remaining  heat  to  a  temperature 
of  about  250°  Fahrenheit,  they  escape  into  the  stack.  The  tubes  are  cut 
from  wrought  iron  pipes  7  inches  diameter,  J  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  with 
a  length  of  5  feet.  One  end  of  each  is  closed  by  welding  on  a  wrought-iron 
disk.  Six  or  eight  of  these  tubes  are  then  placed  in  row  and  have  their  oihmi 
*ends  stepped  in  as  many  grooves  cast  around  the  openings  in  the  horizon- 
tal pipe,  the  latter,  it  will  be  seen,  forms  a  means  of  intercommunicatioo 
for  the  tubes  in  a  row.    When  thus  placed  a  gland  ring  and  rubber  gasket 
are  slipped  over  each  tube  and  drawn  firmly  down  to  the  cast-iron  pip^ 
by  two  bolts  whose  he^s  are  let  into  sockets  cast  on  the  sides  of  the 
pipe.    It  will  be  observed  that  these  pipes  unite  at  diagonally  oppo^te 
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a)mer8  and  lie  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  with  the  nnion  plates  which 
rest  on  flanges  cast  along  their  sides.  These  plates  form  the  division 
between  the  combustion  chamber  and  the  lower  fine,  exposing  the  upper 
portion  of  the  cast-iron  tubes  to  the  products  of  combustion  in  the 
<fhamber,  their  lower  half  to  those  in  the  flue.  Into  the  head  of  each 
wTonght-iron  tube  is  screwed  an  inch  nipple  six  inches  in  lengthy  a  trans- 
verse tube  carries  the  steam  received  through  these  nipples  to  a  long 
cast-iron  pipe  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  steam  dome.  From  the  top 
of  the  chamber  (which  rests  immediately  on  the  tops  of  the  tubes)  hang 
transverse  curtain  plates  for  compelling  the  products  of  combustion  to 
eircolate  near  the  lower  extremities  of  the  tubes  that  otherwise  would 
coarse  near  the  roof  of  the  chamber  and  too  highly  superheat  the  steam. 
The  rows  of  tubes  also  are  so  arranged  that  the  currents  of  heated  gas 
are  constantly  caused  to  impinge  against  the  tubes  and  pursue  a  sinuous 
pathway  to  the  flue.  There  remains  but  one  essential  feature  of  the 
)H)iler  to  be  described,  viz :  the  maintenance  of  the  circulation.  This  is 
aa.*omplished  by  standing  a  short  tube  of  small  diameter  within  each 
wTought-iron  tube  having  its  lower  extremity  serrated  for  the  free  pas- 
sage of  the  water  and  its  upi>er  extending  to  a  point  below  the  proper 
water  level.  The  effect  of  these  tubes  is  to  secure  the  particles  of  water 
within  from  the  action  of  the  heat  on  those  without  their  surface,  thereby 
establishing  water  columns  of  different  densities  whose  efforts  to  equalize 
each  other  develope  constant  currents.  In  the  event  of  an  accident  to 
any  of  the  tubes  the  removal  is  readily  accomplished  through  the  top  of 
the  chamber  without  affecting  the  others.  Their  vertical  position  facili- 
tates the  rapid  escape  of  the  steam  particles,  while  their  comparatively 
thin  shells  offer  a  ready  passage  to  the  caloric  for  the  speedy  generation 
of  the  steam.  In  firing  these  boilers  a  pressure  of  75  pounds  per  square 
inch  is  usually  produced  in  twenty  minutes  with  220  pounds  of  fuel.  The 
manner  in  which  the  heated  chamber  incloses  the  steam  portions  of  the 
tabes  is  favorable  for  the  production  of  slightly  superheated  steam. 
M^srs.  J.  &  F.  Howard  give  the  following  as  the  results  of  experiments 
conducted  with  a  "  Cornish"  and  "  safety  boiler"  placed  side  by  side,  of 
the  same  nominal  horse-power  under  the  same  conditions. 

Results  of  experiments  teith  the  Cornish  and  safety  boiler. 


Clam  of  boiler. 


^^^'nddi  boiler, 
^■fctjbotter.. 
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A  pressure  of  1,200  pounds  has  been  put  on  one  of  these  boilers  with- 
out any  indications  of  leakage  or  rupture ;  the  bursting  pressure  of  the 
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tabes  is  about  2,000  pounds  per  sqaare  inch,  but  tbey  are  only  sabJEcted  to 
a  hydraulic  test  of  500  pounds  per  square  iacb.  One  important  cod- 
eideratiou' in  boilers  of  like  eonstructina  is  the  fact  ttiat  the  water  level 
has  with  safety  a  wide  range ;  instead  of  being  limited  to  a  few  inches 
it  may  recede  more  than  a  foot  without  danger.  It  is  natural  to  snp|H>w 
that  a  system  of  scrapers  with  these  tubes  would  be  found  beneficial; 
even  if  made  to  travel  slower  than  those  of  Messrs.  Ed.  Green  &  Son, 
they  would  still  be  conducive  of  more  perfect  heat  absorption  and  leave 
less  for  radiation  from  the  brick  work  of  a  long  flue.  Engineers  who 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  transporting  (within  the  last  few  years)  any  of ' 
the  immense  boilers  that  have  crossed  the  plains  for  Colorado  and  Mon- 
tana Territories  cannot  fail  to  recognize,  among  other  advantages,  the 
extreme  portability  possessed  by  this  boiler. 
F*.  9. 


BellFVitle'l  Return -tube  Bolter. 

The  boiler  of  Messrs.  I.  Belleville  &  Co.,  like  the  foregoing,  is  ooiu- 

posed  of  wrought-iron  lap-welde*!  tubes,  but  of  much  smaller  diameWr. 

and  arranged  in  a  horizontal  stack  over  the  furnace.    Mr.  B.  hasstudied 
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die  sabject  of  non-explosive  steam  generators  since  the  year  1850  and  is 
mw  being  rewarded  with  the  general  adoption  of  his  boilers  by  the 
largest  manufacturing  companies  of  France,  as  well  as  the  im|)erial 
marine.  His  combination  comprises  a  number  of  tubes,  having  an 
external  diameter  of  two  and  three-fourths  to  three  aud  one-fourth 
inches,  cut  to  a  certain  length,  and  with  threads  chased  on  each  of  their 
eods.  These  tubes  are  united  in  a  series  of  horizontal  layers  by  a  spe- 
cies of '*  return  bend,"  but  diflfering  firom  the  commercial  article  by 
kviDg,  in  the  back  of  each,  two  small  hand-hole  plates  for  access  to  the 
interior  of  the  tubes.  The  layers  of  tubes  thus  united  over  each  other 
form  a  series  of  folds,  the  first  and  last  layer  of  which  terminate  on  the 
same  side.  They  enter  two  wrought-iron  boxes,  small  in  section  but  in 
length  equal  to  the  width  of  a  fold.  The  boxes  are  called  "  collectors ;" 
the  lower  receives  the  feed-water,  while  the  upper  one  contains  the  T- 
headed  extremity  of  the  steam  pipe,  which  is  perforated  with  small  holes 
to  prevent  priming.  This  combination  of  piping  is  inclosed  within 
suitable  walls,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  water  space  compared  to  the 
steam  room  bears  about  the  ratio  of  one  to  two;  the  object  of  this  is 
to  subject  as  little  water  as  possible  at  one  time  to  the  action  of  the 
^mes ;  the  quantity  being  small  renders  an  automatic  feed  essential. 
Mr.  B.  accomplishes  this  by  suspending  a  drum  outside  of  the  boiler 
near  the  water  line  aud  placing  a  float  in  the  same  which  acts  on  the 
valve  of  the  feed  pump.  A  top  and  bottom  pipe  connection  between 
this  drum  aud  the  boiler  maintains  a  uniform  pressure  within  the  drum. 
The  steam,  after  leaving  the  collector,  enters  a  dome  on  top  of  the  boiler, 
where  it  is  obliged  to  pass  under  a  diaphragm  plate  and  deposit  any 
urit  or  impurity  it  may  contain  before  it  enters  the  engine  cylinder.  As 
the  French  law  of  1856  is  very  stringent  in  the  event  of  an  accident 
from  an  explosion,  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  boiler  whose  security 
w  guaranteed  should  meet  with  popular  favor.  On  the  transport  La 
Vienne  and  dispatch  boat  Argus  the  usual  evaporation  of  these  boilers 
is  eight  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal.  Their  compact  compass 
and  exceeding  lightness  strongly  recommend  them  for  ^<  steam  launch  " 
hoats. 

BOILER  OF  ED.   GBEEN  &  SON. 

Messrs.  Ed.  Green  &  Son's  boiler  is  made  entirely  of  cast  iron.  It  is 
W'ttiposed  of  a  series  of  hollow  foruses  or  rings,  whose  shortest  diameter 
is  three  feet,  and  diameter  of  a  right  section  about  ten  inches.  Flanges 
forpipe  connections  are  cast  at  the  quadrant  points,  on  the  outer  circum- 
ference of  each  forus ;  a  cap  is  bolted  on  those  flanges  that  will  stand 
vertically  in  the  combination,  while  the  other  two  are  bolted  to  pipes. 
The  lower  one  of  these  pipes  is  supported  by  saddles  which  give  it  an 
inclination  like  the  keel  of  a  vessel  on  the  stocks.  Upon  openings  in 
the  same,  one  flange  of  each  forus  is  bolted  until  they  form  a  row  stand- 
H  on  the  pipe  like  the  ribs  of  a  vessel  on  its  keel.    The  second  parallel 
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pipe  is  bolted  to  the  remaining  top  flange-s.    Looking  at  the  combi 
tiou  in  the  direction  of  the  pipes  a  cylindrical  opening  three  feet 
diameter  is  left,  their  full  length,  at  one  end  of  which  grate  ban$ 
supported.    The  whole  is  arched  in  with  fire-brick;  the  radios  of 
arch  being  three  inches  greater  than  that  of  a  forus,  permits  a  friH- 
culation  of  the  products  of  combustion.    A  cast-iron  front  closes 
furnace  extremity,  the  opposite  connects  with  the  chimney.    The  h 
cast  iron  pipe  receives  the  feed- water;  it  is  also  used  for  the  blow 
The  ui)per  connect*  with  a  third,  forming  the  steam  dome.    Each  f 
stands  so  perfectly  distinct  that  the  products  of  combustion  aw 
liberty  to  circulate  around  them  and  rise  to  the  under  side  of  the  a 
No  provision  seems  to  have  been  contemplated  for  preventing  t 
passage  solely  along  the  arch  and  consequently  their  too  rapid  estj 
It  is  claimed  in  addition  to  the  great  strength  of  this  combination 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  foruses  will  tend  to  keep  them 
of  scale.    The  existence  of  four  openings  in  each  forus  adds  greatl| 
the  probability  of  these  castings  being  uniform  in  their  thicknes 
pi'eventiug  the  possibility  of  the  core  floating  in  the  molten  metal, 
admits  of  a  semi-revolution  of  the  piece  after  a  long  exposure  to 
flames. 

IMBEBT  &  CO.'S  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAB  BOILER. 

The  boiler  of  Messrs.  Eugene  Imbert  &  Co.  is  of  the  horizontal  tubi 
class,  having  a  cylindrical  furnace  introduced  through  one  head; 
novelty  lies  in  the  total  absence  of  rivets.  The  dimensions  of  the  s 
are  three  feet  one  and  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter  by  nine  feet  six  in 
long ;  of  the  fire-box,  twenty-three  inches  diameter  by  four  feet  t 
inches  long,  both  of  which  part«  are  welded  and  form  one  piece ; 
steam  dome  twenty  inches  diameter  by  two  feet  high  is  also  a  sii 
piece,  flanged  and  fastened  to  the  shell  with  tap  bolts.  Total  heat 
surface  is  162  square  feet,  and  government  pressure  stamp  150  poii 
per  square  inch.  The  grate  bars,  bearers,  bridge- wall,  and  furnace  <1 
are  arranged  for  withdrawal  en  Tnasse.  In  welding  the  heads  to  the  cy 
drical  portion  of  the  boiler,  there  appears  first  to  have  been  forme 
small  rib  on  the  inner  surface  a  short  distance  from  the  edges ;  after 
heads  were  entered  against  these  ribs  the  lips  were  worked  down  u 
a  i>erfect  weld  was  produced.  As  a  piece  of  workmanship  this  1h) 
is  very  remarkable,  and  dispels  all  doubt  in  the  mind  of  an  obsei 
as  to  the  possibility  of  working  iron  to  any  required  shai>e. 

The  only  process  exhibited  for  burning  the  vapors  of  petroleum  mn 
with  air  in  the  tubes  of  a  boiler,  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  A.  Wveqiu 
Bue  St.  Foy,  Paris,  and  is  located  in  one  of  the  annexes. 

THE  EXPOSITION  SUPPLY. 

All  boilers  that  render  active  service  are  excluded  fix)m  the  gra 
building  and  have  had  suitable  places  assigned  them  in  the  park.    T 
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ED^sh  department  draws  its  main  supply  of  steam  from  three  boilers 

aanafactored  by  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Galloway  &  Son,  of  Mancliester.  They 
rere  built  from  the  same  drawings  and  are  collectively  rated  at  138 
Qomiiud horsepower.  The  type  is  that  of  the  Cornish  tubular,  with  a 
eriindrical  shell  two-thirds  of  whose  surface  is  encased  b^  brick-work. 
Each  boiler  is  six  feet  and  six  inches  in  diameter  by  twenty-four  feet  in 
length  and  furnished  with  the  patent  conical  flue  tubes  of  the  firm.  The 
boilers  are  covered  with  Spencer's  "non-conducting  composition,"  (a 
miitare  of  vegetable  and  mineral  substances  with  the  residue  of  refined 
eodliver  oil,)  which  is  claimed  to  be  more  durable  than  felt  and  to  be 
uon-combustible. 

The  American  department  draws  its  supply  from  a  boiler  exhibited  by 
)Ir.  Jules  Lecherf,  of  38  Eue  du  Grand  Balcon,  Paris }  it  is  built  on 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  French  principle. 

The  departments  of  France  and  Belgium  are  furnished  with  steam 
from  the  boilers  of  Messrs.  Tenbrinck  &  Bonnet,  13  Bue  Servandon, 
Paris;  Meunier  &  Co.,  Lille;  and  L.  Vassiviere,  of  Lyons.  The  boilers 
of  the  first  makers  consist  of  three  shells  arranged  on  the  French  princi- 
ple, with  the  single  difference  that  the  lower  shells  are  only  co-extensive 
^th  the  length  of  the  grate.  The  products  of  combustion  having  passed 
QQder  and  over  the  upper  shell,  escape  from  a  side  opening  into  a  brick 
chamber  enclosing  three  heater  tubes,  and  away  by  a  flue  near  the 
groond  into  the  chimney.  Their  heating  surface  equals  580  and  grate 
"^orfaceSS  square  feet.  Messrs.  Meunier  &  Co.  furnish  plain  cylindrical 
boilers  whose  fire-boxes  are  of  cast  steel;  the  products  of  combustion, 
^r  crossing  a  bridge  wall,  travel  through  the  tubes  to  a  back  connec- 
tioQ,  afterwards  by  two  return  passages  under  the  boiler  to  the  chimney. 
The  two  boiler  of  Mr.  Vassivifere  are  respectively  40  and  50  nominal  horse- 
power. They  are  guaranteed  to  evaporate  between  eight  and  a  half  and 
lune  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal ;  their  heating  surfaces  are  650 
and  710  square  feet,  working  pressure  60  pounds  per  square  inch. 

n.— BOILEB  FIXTUBES. 

In  tbe  department  of  boiler  attachments  and  fixtures  it  is  observable 
that  nearly  all  safety-valves  are  made  double;  on  long  boilers  one  is 
placed  near  each  end  of  the  same.  Besides  glass  water-gauges  metallic 
floats  are  used ;  their  stems  trip  the  valves  of  small  whistles  when  the 
^ater  reaches  too  low  a  level.  There  are  two  generally  approved  ways 
for  indicating  the  actual  level  by  the  stems.  That  of  the  celebrated 
mechanician,  Mr.  £.  Bourdon,  is  to  move  a  lever  attached  to  the  stem, 
^hose  extremity  records  the  height  over  a  graduated  scale,  while  Mr. 
^inel,  of  Bouen,  secures  to  the  float  stem  an  L-shaped  bar  magnet,  see 
^late  III,  Fig.  7.  The  attraction  of  the  magnet  point,  exerted  through 
the  dial  plate  upon  a  piece  of  soft  iron  wire,  causes  the  same  to  roll  up 
^nd  down  the  face  of  the  dial  as  the  volume  of  water  is  increased  or 
^umnished.  The  advantage  of  this  system  lies  in  the  freedom  of  motion 
4s£ 
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allowed  the  fitem  of  the  float ;  having  uo  packings,  it  is  imposBible  for  it 
to  rust  fast  in  its  benrings.  The  French  exhibit  several  automatic  bnilt-i 
feeders  in  their  annex,  but  none  as  well  worthy  of  attention  as  that  ol 
Mr.  G.  A.  Kiedel,  of  Philadelphia,  which  preserves  the  water  level  at 
a  uniform  height,  and  vastly  increases  the  security  of  boilers  againsi 
explosion.  Pipe  connections,  such  as  T-joints,  crosses,  elbows,  &c.,  an 
made  of  wrought  instead  of  malleable  iron,  and  present  a  neat  finiahn 
appearance.  Among  tbe  prominent  exhibitors  are  Messrs.  Lloyd  & 
Lloyd,  of  Birmingham,  and  Gandillot  &  Company,  22  Rue  Clause!,  Pari^ 

thierey's  fuel  economizbb. 

The  subject  of  successful  fuel  combustion  as  obtained  by  a  liniitw 
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nr  the  air  to  the  famace.  The  first  annular  space  surrounding  this 
met  shell  has  a  pipe  connection  with  the  steam  dome  and  by  small 
mbes  with  the  furnace.  Through  the  second  annular  space  the  hot 
water  freely  circulates.  A  shell  for  a  boiler  of  100  horse-power  is  about 
five  inches  in  diameter,  with  16  (T»^inch)  steam  jets  and  14  (J-inch)  air 
jets  intermingled  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  shell.  Such  a  disposition 
of  the  holes  fills  the  upper  part  of  the  fire-box  with  heated  air  and  steam, 
instead  of  projecting  the  same  directly  over  the  fire. 

bebendobf's  boiler  tubes. 

Mr.  Berendorf,  of  294  Rue  Mouflfetard,  exhibits  a  system  for  entering 
and  removing  the  tubes  of  boilers.  He  brazes  a  conical  thimble  on  the 
extremities  of  each  tube,  and  draws  them  into  the  holes  of  the  tube 
sheets  by  means  of  a  nutted  bar  and  two  steel  caps ;  one  cap  presses 
only  on  the  tube,  the  other  on  the  opposite  tube  sheet.    Their  removal 

Fig.  12. 


Fig.  13. 


Berendorf  *s  Boiler  Tubee. 

is  effected  with  equal  facility  by  simply  reversing  the  caps  before  apply- 
ing the  pressure.  Messrs.  Farcott  &  Sons  bolt  the  heads  of  their  cylin- 
drical boilers  to  the  shells,  and  are  able  at  any  time  to  remove  the  entire 
ftiraace  tubes  and  heads  with  but  little  difficulty.  In  the  French  depart- 
ment is  exhibited  by  E.  Bourdon,  Esq.,  74  Faubourg  du  Temple,  Paris,  a 
^^eam  gauge  designed-  for  registering  pressure  (during  all  hours  of  the 
<Jay)  with  a  pencil  upon  a  pasteboard  card  caused  to  rotate  by  clock- 
work. Eadial  lines  on  the  card  represent  the  hours  and  their  fractional 
parts,  while  concentric  circles  show  the  varying  degrees  of  pressure. 
^  apparatus  of  this  description  can  render  very  valuable  service  in 
experimental  trials  of  engines  and  boilers.  If  priority  of  invention 
formed  an  element  in  the  classification,  it  could  readily  be  proved  that 
a  transfer  of  the  above  to  the  American  department  would  be  appropri- 
^e.    Among  the  manometers  of  Messrs.  Schaffer  &  Budenburg,  of 
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Magdeburg,  Prussia,  is  an  ajiparatus  for  registering  pressures  of  less  thai 
600  atmospheres.  This  is  accomplished  with  a  Richard's  indicator,  haviu] 
a  small  piston  and  powerful  spring.  A  motion  of  rotation  is  imparted  b. 
internal  clock-work  to  the  card-paper  drum ;  on  the  paper  a  pencil  trac« 
a  pressure  line  during  the  continuance  of  the  force  and  the  action  of  th 
dock-work.  From  this  card  the  mean  daily  pressure  is  dedaoed  and  th 
times  when  the  greatest  pressure  was  exerted. 

obeen's  fuel  economizes. 

The  boilers  supplying  steam  to  the  British  department  are  fnmishei 
with  Green's  patent  ^'fuel  economizer."  Plate  V,  Fig.  3.  This  simpl 
and  efficacious  apparatus  for  supplying  boilers  with  feed-water  of  i 
high  temperature  is  now  reported  as  applied  to  823,000  horse-power  ii 
Great  Britain,  Bussia,  France  and  Prussia.  The  title  of  the  firm  ii 
Messrs.  Edward  Green  &  Son,  14  St  Ann  square,  Manchester.  It  ii 
mauy  years  since  Mr.  Green  first  conceived  the  idea  of  keeping  con 
stantly  clear,  by  means  of  ascending  and  descending  external  scrapers, 
a  series  of  feed  water  pipes  placed  vertically  in  the  flue  between  boilen^ 
and  their  chimney.  Previous  experimenters  had  failed  to  extract  in 
any  marked  degree  the  heat  from  the  products  of  combustion,  simply 
because  they  ignored  the  fact  that  the  soot  constantly  deposited  on  feed- 
water  pipes  forms  a  most  perfect  non-conductor.  Since  the  discovery  h€ 
has  developed  improved  apparatus  for  operating  the  scrapers  and  8U])e- 
rior  methods  of  mechanical  detail  in  fitting  the  pipes.  At  the  preneut 
time  he  possesses  a  well-nigh  perfected  invention  which,  upon  the  con 
current  testimony  of  the  principal  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain, 
effects  a  positive  saving  in  fuel  consumption  of  20  per  cent,  and  delivers 
feed- water  with  a  temperature  varying  from  240^  to  270°  Fahrenheit. 
In  the  British  annex  Mr.  Green  exhibits  a  combination  of  36  pipe!> 
(occupying  a  space  six  feet  long  by  two  feet  three  inches  wide  by  seveo 
feet  ten  inches  in  height.)  By  means  of  these  dimensions  and  the  accom* 
panying  figure  on  PI.  Y.  the  details  of  the  construction  may  be  ma^t 
readily  understood. 

The  cast-iron  pipes  are  four  and  one-half  inches  external  diameter, 
and  arranged  in  four  rows  of  nine  each ;  the  distance  between  thone  in 
row  is  three  and  one-half  inches  and  that  between  rows  is  two  and  three- 
fourth  inches.    The  pipes  in  row  have  all  their  upper  extremities,  nnit^ 
by  horizontal  pipes,  their  lower  by  pipes  parallel  to  the  same.    The  hori- 
zontal pipes  are  closed  on  two  of  their  diagonal  extremities,  and  open  on 
the  other  two  for  the  reception  and  delivery  pipes  of  the  feed-water. 
Before  uniting  the  system  of  piping  the  fitting  portions  are  all  turned 
and  bored  with  a  slight  taper  and  finally  forced  together  by  powerful 
machinery  expi^essly  designed  for  the  purpose.    Two  vertical  scrapers  of 
cast-iron  bear  against  the  opposite  sides  of  each  pipe,  in  the  same  msD- 
ner  that  a  pawl  rests  against  a  ratchet-wheel.    One  extremity  of  eacii 
scrai>er  expands  into  a  semi-circular  blade  and  embraces  one-half  tli*" 
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(senmference  of  the  pipe ;  the  other  extremity  has  its  axis  on  a  cast-iron 
r  bar.  This  bar  is  hung  horizontally  between  the  rows  of  pipes  and 
piteads  the  length  of  the  row.  Attached  to  its  upper  surface  and  at 
nght  angles  to  its  direction  are  as  many  pins,  (one  inch  diameter  by 
twelve  inches  long,)  plus  one,  as  there  are  tubes  in  the  row.  These  pins 
I  form  the  axes  on  which  the  scrapers  freely  vibrate  during  the  ascent  and 
descent  of  the  bar.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  scrapers,  on  account 
of  their  position  on  the  upper  side  of  the  bar  and  inclination  towards 
the  pipes,  have  a  tendency  to  bear  more  firmly  against  them  during  the 
dsmd  of  the  bar  than  in  the  reverse  motion.  Each  T-bar  thus  arranged 
canies  tbe  scrapers  for  the  two  rows  of  pipes  at  its  sides,  and  a  sufficient 
\jesimg  against  the  pipes  is  given  to  the  bar  for  the  preservation  of  its 
horizontal  position  during  motion.  Each  set  of  two  bars  is  connected 
by  a  chain  passing  over  a  chain  pulley  mounted  outside  and  above  the 
^'eeonomizer."  This  chain  is  of  such  a  length,  that  when  one  bar  with 
its  scrapers  is  at  the  foot  of  two  rows  of  pipes,  its  mate  is  at  the  upper 
extremities  of  the  other  rows.  A  number  of  these  drums  with  worm- 
wheels  on  their  sides  are  driven  by  a  horizontal  shaft  belted  from  a  main 
line.  This  shaft  is  arranged  with  an  automatic  reversing  gear,  which 
imparts  to  the  bars  and  their  scrapers  a  uniform  reciprocating  motion. 
Of  course  the  number  of  pipes  composing  any  system  depends  upon  the 
number  and  capacity  of  the  boilers,  but  the  foregoing  dimensions  give 
an  idea  of  how  closely  the  tubes  can  be  arranged. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  heating  surface  of  the  "economizer" 
U  made  equal  to  that  of  the  boilers.  The  apparatus  as  a  whole  is 
remarkable  unique,  in  no  way  liable  to  become  disordered,  neither  is  it 
constructed  in  a  way  that  impairs  the  draught  of  the  chimney.  Its 
economic  results  are  beyond  question. 
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STATIONARY  ENGINES. 

Engines  from  the  United  States— Corliss's  engine— Allen's  engine— Hick'^ 

ENGINE — BEHRENS'S  ENGINE — SHAW's  ENGINE— GREAT  BRITAIN   AND  EtROPE- V.\X^ 
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CABLE— CaLLES*S  HYDRO-AERO-DYNAMIC  WHEEL. 

I  —ENGINES  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

To  the  American  engiueering  public  but  few  striking  novelties  are 
presented  amid  the  large  collection  of  stationary  steam-engines  on  exhi- 
bition.  For  the  most  part,  these  comprise  special  and  ingenious  adapta- 
tions of  well-known  mechanical  devices  to  the  old  varieties  of  the  beam 
and  horizontal  engines,  but  seldom  evincing  the  development  of  new 
principles.  In  the  latter  field  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  our 
own  country  has  made  most  rapid  progress ;  as  represented  by  the  inven- 
tions of  Messrs.  Corliss,  Allen,  Hicks,  Behrens,  Ericsson,  and  Shaw,  it 
contributes  the  typical  engines  in  the  Exposition  of  18(j7.  Although  the 
majority  of  these  builders  are  widely  known  and  well  represented  through 
out  the  Union,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  briefly  describe  their  several  con- 
tributions. 

COBLISS'S  ENGINE. 

The  Corliss  Steam-engine  Company,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  have 
sent  a  30  horse-power  horizontal  engine,  flnished  with  all  the  mecbauiral 
refinement  for  which  their  works  are  justly  celebrated.    This  engine  has 
a  large  fly  wheel  which  serves  as  a  pulley  for  the  broad  driving  belt ;  the 
frame  is  light  and  directly  connects  the  main  pillow-block  with  the  head 
of  the  cylinder.    No  massive  bed-plate  is  required  for  its  support,  bat 
merely  a  solid  foundation,  on  which  may  rest  the  cast-iron  legs  bolted  to 
the  pillow-block  and  the  cylinder.    There  are  four  valves,  two  steam  antl 
two  exhaust,  placed  at  the  extreme  ends  and  directly  upon  the  bore  o( 
the  cylinder;  being  made  independently  adjustable,  it  follows  that  the 
time  of  commencement,  extent,  and  rapidity  of  the  movement  of  eacb 
may  be  arrange<l  accurately  to  correspond  with  the  theoretical  requirf 
ments.    Motion  is  imparted  to  them  by  a  single  eccentric  acting  tlirou^'h 
the  medium  of  a  vibrating  disk,  sometimes  called  a  "  wrist-plate,''  fn^w 
which  radiate  the  valve  connections.    Apart  from  the  8imi)licity  of  tlic 
device,  an  important  advantage  is  gained  in  the  utilization  of  the  crank 
motion^H  known  irregularity,  to  give  the  valves  a  rapid  motion  at  the 
instant  of  opening  or  closing.    The  closing  movement  of  the  liberated 
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^^m-valves  is  effected  by  straight  steel  springs,  coiled  upon  an  arm  of 
jientle  curvature,  whereby  undue  tension  is  avoided  and  a  fulcrum  always 
mmished  for  the  action  of  the  springs.    Air  *' dash-pots"  arrest  the 
motion  of  these  springs  when  released.    In  the  mechanism  pertaining  to 
the  :$teani- valves  is  embodied  a  provision  whereby  in  the  course  of  its 
ordinary  reciprocative  movement  (and  at  any  point  of  the  same)  the 
parti)  directly  and  permanently  connected  with  the  valve  may  be  detached 
from  the  control  of  the  "wrist-plate''  and  surrendered  to  the  action  of 
the  steel  spring.    This  detachment- is  effected  by  the  impinging  of  a  cer- 
tain movable  arm,  or  "latch,"  (forming  part  of  the  opening  mechanism 
of  the  valve,)  against  a  "stop"  connected  with  and  held  in  position  by 
the  governor.    By  this  contact  a  slight  deflection  of  the  moveable  arm 
is  caused,  resulting  in  such  a  disengagement  of  the  apparatus,  that  while 
the  parts  impelled  by  the  "wrist-plate"  continue  their  movement  unim- 
peded, the  valve,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  subject  to  the  tension  of  the 
bent  spring,  which  instantly  draws  it  over  the  port.    The  detachment 
and  consequent  closing  of  the  steam-valves  is  thus  made  dependent  upon 
the  position  of  the  governor,  while  the  latter,  having  no  labor  to  perform, 
remains  sensitive  to  the  changes  in  speed.    This  engine,  on  account  of 
its  perfectly  noiseless  automatic  motion ;  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  its 
cut-off;  its  graceful  and  carefully  studied  proportions,  as  well  as  its 
highly  polished  surfaces,  has  attracted  marked  and  appreciative  atten- 
tion.   In  a  comparison  of  the  different  classes  exhibited,  it  is  significant 
to  observe  how  minutely  its  features  have  been  copied  by  noted  builders 
of  other  nations,  as  indicative  of  the  esteem  with  which  they  regard  its 
novelties. 

ALLEN'S  ENGINE. 

The  engine  invented  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Allen,  of  New  York,  has  been  greatly 
modified  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles  T.  Porter,  of  the  same  city,  and 
made  a  special  branch  of  manufacture  by  the  Whitworth  Company,  Man- 
chester, England.    The  latter  have  placed  three  representative  engines 
on  exhibition  in  the  British  department,  one  for  driving  a  portion  of  the 
line  shafting  in  the  main   building,  and  two  of  smaller  iiroportions 
arranged  with  excellent  forethought  for  illustrating  the  principle  and 
detail  of  the  parts.    The  former  has  a  cylinder  12  inches  diameter  and 
-4  inches  stroke  of  piston ;  200  revolutions  per  minute  is  the  average 
velocity,  giving,  consequently,  a  piston  speed  of  800  feet  per  minute- 
While  one  of  the  latter  has  certain  sections  removed,  revealing  thereby 
the  valves,  steam  passages,  piston,  &c.,  a  slow  speed  imparted  through 
a  belt  to  the  fly-wheel  clearly  demonstrates  the  manner  in  which  the 
governor  and  valves  perform  their  respective  functions.    Its  consort  is 
oi)erated  by  steam,  and  astonishes  engineers  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  speeds  varying  between  200  or  300  feet  per  minute,  by  its  wonderful 
rapidity.    The  maximum  number  of  revolutions  attained  has  been  as 
^igh  as  700,  corresponding  to  a  piston  speed  of  1,400  feet  per  minute,  and 
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yet  this  remarkable  feat  was  accomplished  without  jar  or  noise,  so  per 
fectly  are  the  parts  fitted  and  balanced.    The  large  engine  is  fumishn 
with  a  jet  condenser,  which  is  simply  a  modification  of  the  approver 
form  used  in  marine  engines.    It  is  placed  on  a  separate  foandation 
immediately  back  of  the  steam  cylinder,  and  has  for  a  displacement  pieo 
a  single-acting  cast-iron  plunger,  operated  by  the  prolonged  piston-ro^ 
To  adapt  this  to  the  requirements  of  the  high  speed  incident  to  its  connec 
tion,  the  point  of  the  plunger  is  turned  with  the  same  radius  of  ciin-a 
ture  that  Mr.  Whitworth  has  found  most  efficient  on  his  celebrated  pre 
jectiles,  also  its  weight  exactly  equals  that  of  the  amount  of  water  displaced 
Besides  these  precautions,  small  diaphragm  plates  are  attached  insidi 
of  the  condenser,  to  prevent  the  generation  of  waves  which  would  resul 
from  the  sudden  impact  of  the  plunger  against  the  water.    The  rubbe; 
disk-valves  have  but  a  short  motion,  and  are  self-closing,  by  means  o 
spiral  springs.    The  main  bed-plate  of  the  engine  extends  from  the  cylin 
der-head,  to  which  it  is  bolted,  to  a  point  sufficiently  beyond  the  crank 
shaft  for  receiving  the  large  pillow-block  of  the  same.    This  bearing  U 
made  unusually  long,  and  thus  insures  absolute  rigidity  of  the  shaft. 
The  connecting-rod,  formed  of  steel,  has  a  length  equal  to  thrice  tbt! 
stroke.    Since  Mr.  Allen^s  engine  is  based  on  the  principle  that  work 
should  be  performed  by  the  development  of  high  velocity  in  a  smjill 
mass,  the  fly-wheel  is  consequently  of  much  less  magnitude  than  used 
on  engines  of  equal  indicated  power.    The  cylinder  is  duplex,  that  ear 
rying  the  piston  forms  a  sleeve-like  casting,  which  is  bored  and  turned, 
then  forced  into  the  outer  cylinder  where,  being  supi)orted  only  by  fiftiii^r 
strips  at  the  extremities,  it  is  effectually  guarded  by  a  complete  enve- 
lox)e  of  steam  from  irregular  expansion.    With  reference  to  the  proi>er 
piston  for  a  high-speed  engine,  Mr.  Porter  has  found  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results  to  accompany  the  use  of  one  without  packing,  but  with  a 
wide  face  carefully  turned  to  the  same  diameter  as  the  lK>re  of  the  cylin 
der,  and  having  the  same  channeled  by  small  Y-grooves.    These  lod^ 
the  water  condensed  from  the  first  steam  that  enters  the  cylinder,  and 
thus  create  a  packing  of  sufficient  resistance  for  the  steam.    There  are 
two  valve-chests  on  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  one  for  the  valves  regu- 
lating the  steam,  the  other  for  those  controlling  the  exhaust.    The  former 
valves  are  rectangular  and  work  between  scraped  surfaces;  they  an* 
balanced  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  on  their  opposite  sides,  while  the 
latter  ai-e  of  the  same  construction  as  the  ordinary'  flat  slide-valve:^ 
These  valves  being  placed  near  the  extremities  of  the  cylinder,  the  cubic 
contents  of  their  passages  is  deduced  to  a  minimum,  a  condition  of  eoou 
omy  too  often  overlooked  in  high-speed  engines,  especially  locomotives. 
All  the  valves  are  actuated  by  one  stationary  link.    Motion  is  transmitter! 
to  those  regulating  the  exhaust  through  a  "rocker"  having  opiHwite 
arms ;  the  connecting  stem  being  pinned  rigidly  to  the  top  of  the  link 
impartis  an  invariable  action  to  the  valves.    The  steam- valves  have  their 
stems  attached  to  two  other  rockers,  and  these  in  turn  have  connectiit^ 
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miB  pinned  to  the  sliding-block  of  the  link.  To  this  block  the  '^Porter 
jateDt  governor"  is  connected,  which,  acting  nnder  an  increased  or 
diminished  velocity,  causes  the  block  to  traverse  the  link,  and  effects  an 
earlier  or  later  cat-off  of  the  steam.  The  combination  is  very  sensitive, 
and  when  ranniug  with  a  light  load  cnts  off  almost  simultaneously  with 
tiie  commencement  of  the  stroke.  An  invariable  ^^ead"  results  from  the 
employment  of  the  stationary  link,  which  latter  is  a  curious  modification 
of  the  ordinary  form ;  for  instead  of  receiving  its  motion  from  two  eccen- 
trics, having  each  a  connecting-rod,  the  link-block  is  cast  on  the  strap  of 
tbe  eccentric  Its  position  is  maintained  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  sus- 
pension, and  the  distance  from  its  centre  to  that  of  the  main  shaft  is 
made  thrice  that  of  the  eccentric's  throw ;  the  latter  is  placed  in  the 
radial  plane  of  the  crank-pin  axis,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  main  shaft 
as  the  pin.  As  already  intimated,  the  Allen  engine,  by  using  velocity 
instead  of  mass  for  the  development  of  "work,"  has  been  brought  to  an 
eiceedingly  compact  compass.  It  is  perfectly  under  the  control  of  its 
steady,  yet  keenly  sensitive  governor,  while  the  rapid  expansion  of  high- 
pressure  steam  in  its  jacketed  cylinder  is  accomplished  tree  of  conden- 
^tioQ,  and  attended  with  well-known  economic  results.  It  has  worked 
^th  remarkable  smoothness  and  regularity  during  the  Exposition,  and 
daily  fornished  indicator  cards,  clearly  illustrating  the  perfection  of  its 
part«.    (See  Plate  V,  Fig.  4.) 

hick's  engine. 

Of  allthe  direct-acting  engines  (with  a  fixed  cut-off)  in  the  Exposition, 
that  furnished  by  the  Hick's  Engine  Company,  of  Newcastle,  Delaware, 
is  the  most  simple,  compact,  and  ingenious.  Its  working  parts  consist 
of  four  trunk  pistons  with  their  connecting  rods  strapped  to  the  pins  of 
a  double  crank-shaft.  They  operate  in  one  casting  forming  the  four  cyl- 
inders, while  the  direction  of  rotation  imparted  to  the  shaft  is  governed 
'>y  a  slide-valve  moved  with  a  simple  hand-lever.  Each  of  these  trunks 
is  single-acting,  and  so  cored  within  as  to  form  three  chambers.  At 
proper  intervals,  passages  open  from  these  chambers  which,  in  the  course 
of  the  trunk's  stroke,  communicate  with  corresponding  ones  leading  to 
the  steam-supply,  as  well  as  the  channels  for  the  exhaust.  But  one  of 
the  three  chambers  opens  into  the  vacant  cylinder;  this  serves  as  an 
^^t  for  the  steam  in  the  commencement  of  the  effective  stroke,  and  as 
outlet  for  the  same  during  the  latter  part  of  the  return.  It  is  not  used 
in  the  first  part  of  the  return  stroke,  because  when  the  trunk  piston  has 
Dearly  completed  its  effective  stroke,  it  uncovers  an  exhaust  passage 
through  which  the  steam  can  escape.  This  channel  is  immediately 
closed  on  the  passage  of  the  crank  over  its  dead  center;  hence  the  neces- 
^^tyof  opening  an  escape  for  the  remaining  vapor,  which  would  other- 
^  be  greatly  compressed  and  offer  serious  resistance.  The  steam  for 
^l  cylinder  enters  its  trunk  through  that  of  the  adjoining,  while 
^^  own  trunk  effects  the  cut-off  of  the  same ;  as  this  occurs  in  the  most 
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rapid  portion  of  the  trauk'B  travel,  the  cut-off  is  necessarily  ebarp 
and  decisive.  Its  extent  is  regulated  by  the  length  assigned  to  the  lon- 
gitudinal passage  in  the  construction  of  the  engine.  Fi-om  the  nature 
of  the  passnge  uncovered  by  the  trunk  the  exhaust  anticipates  the  com- 
pletion of  the  stroke,  and  thus  always  exhibits  a  free  tine  on  an  indicator 
card  quite  independently  of  the  direction  in  which  the  engine  is  runninc. 
Hence,  from  this  engine  a  much  better  theoretical  card  can  be  procun'd 
than  is  possibly  the  case  with  an  ordinary  slide-valve  actuated  by  a  sin- 
gle eccentric  Leakage  of  the  steam  between  the  trunks  and  their  cyl- 
inders is  prevented  by  a  key  in  each  trunk  which  is  able  to  expand  the 
same  in  a  circnmferential  direction.  Compared  with  two  doable-acting 
locomotive  cylinders  of  the  same  stroke,  it  will  be  observed  that  thnf 
or  four  times  the  length  of  cylinder  is  required  by  this  arrangement  t<i 
accomplish  the  same  work.  The  simplicity  of  the  parta  strongly  recom- 
mend its  use  in  places  where  skilled  engineering  ni^sistance  is  difficult 
to  procure.    An  indicator  of  this  engine  is  given  on  Plate  V,  Fig.  5. 

BEHBENS'S  ENGINE. 
Mr.  Behrens,  of  New  York,  exhibits  a  rotary  engine  and  pump  com- 
bined similar  to  that  invented  by  Mr.  Repsold,  of  Hamburg,  in  l>f>-- 
FiR,  14.  It  consists  of  two  double  cylinders 

mounted  horizontally  on  a  bed-platf ; 
throngh  their  axes  run  two  parallel 
shafts,  whose  motions  are  ren<lere<l 
synchronous  by  spiu-   gears   keveJ 
on  firmly  in  the  intervening  spni-e. 
Within  these  double  cylinders  and 
attached  to  their  shafts  are  four  avg 
mental  piston  blocks,  whose  cur\'e<l 
ends  match  each  other  in  thepntj;- 
ress  of  their  rotation.    Top  and  bi)t 
1  torn  passagOJi  to  one  of  these  cyliu 
J  ders  admit  aiul  release  the  stciuu. 
Holirnin'ii  Kuiary  KDgiue—MciioD.        and  corresiKindiug  ones  on  the  otLir 
perform  the  sjime  functions  for  the  liquid  to  be  raised.    All  four  cylin 
ders  are  bored  to  the  sjime  diameter,  but  the  length  of  the  steam  douMe 
cylinder  is  proiiortioued  to  the  power  required  for  foi-cing  the  liqiiiii- 
Wliatever  nniy  be  the  defi-cts  of  the  steam  cylinder  with  reference  to  il' 
]>acking,  the  design  for  a  pump  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  as  it  l"'" 
sesscH  n-inarkable  (gnalities  for  both  suction  and  fon-ing  combinHl  willi 
adniiriible  simplicity.     The  last  two  engines  are  furnislied  with  c<iv 
emors   patt-nted   by  Mr.  rickeiiiig,  of  New  York.     This  getitlcnian 
exhibits  fvmiples  of  the  various  siiccs  he   mannfiulnres,   from  tli"^' 
adapted  to  engino.s  of  a  few  horse-iMJwer  to  others  suitable  for  marii"' 
engines  of  scvcrjil  hundred.     His  governor  balls  arc  riveted  in  thei'''" 
ters  of  thn-e  laminated  straight  steel  springs.    Each  spring  is  conil>*>*'^ 
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dive  leaves^  which  are  riveted  at  their  upper  and  lower  extremities  to 
collars  apou  the  governor  spindle.  The  valve  operated  is  of  the  piston 
vmety  and  perfectly  balanced,  so  that  little  labor  is  required  of  the 
kills.  This  peculiar  combination  and  riveting  of  the  springs  renders 
the  governor  highly  sensitive  to  the  least  variation  in  speed.  Its  sim- 
plicity is  very  prominent  in  a  comparison  with  the  specimens  in  the 
French  department. 

SHAW'S  ENGINE. 

Mr.  Philander  Shaw,  of  Boston,  exhibits  a  roughly  constructed  hot-air 
engine  in  the  American  section  of  the  park,  but  one  which,  by  its  origi- 
nality of  design,  has  attracted  much  attention.  The  engine  is  constructed 
with  two  vertical  cylinders,  having  single-acting  trunk  pistons  hung  from 
the  opposite  extremities  of  an  overhead  working-beam.  The  beam  center 
is  prolonged  on  the  side  towards  the  furnace  sufficiently  for  receiving  a 
fixed  arm,  from  which  the  connecting  rod  runs  to  the  crank  of  the  main 
shaft.  The  furnace  is  hermetically  closed;  from  it  the  heated  air  and 
products  of  combustion  pass  over  to  the  cylinders,  with  an  average 
pressure  of  fourteen  pounds  per  square  inch,  to  which  they  are  admitted 
by  suitable  valves.  While  one  piston  is  making  the  upward  stroke  its 
annular  face  acts  as  an  air-pump  for  forcing  cold  air  into  a  heater,  whence 
it  flows  ander  the  grate,  to  sustain  combustion.  This  is  succeeded  by 
the  down  stroke,  which  draws  cold  air  into  the  annular  space  and  expels 
the  gases  just  used,  through  the  tubes  of  the  heater  to  the  stack.  By  a 
neat  arrangement  of  the  parts  the  line  cinders  are  prevented  from  cutting 
the  cylinders,  and  the  same  are  kept  sufficiently  cool.  A  diagram  of  the 
working  will  be  found  on  Plate  V,  Fig.  6. 

n.— GEEAT  BEITAIN  AKD  EUROPE. 

The  three  most  notable  copies  of  the  Corliss  engine  principle  are  by 
Messrs.  Hick,  Hargraves  &  Co.,  of  Bolton,  England,  Messrs.  Gebriider 
Sulzer,  of  Winterthur,  Switzerland,  and  Mr.  A.  Duvergier,  Lyons,  France. 
The  leading  difference  in  the  engine  of  the  first  manufacturers  is  in  the 
release  of  the  cut-off  valves;  the  finger  clips  are  double;  it,  however, 
substantially  con-esponds  in  other  details.  The  Swiss  engine  is  the  same 
in  respect  to  the  frame,  speed,  functions  of  valves,  &c.  It  has  four  puppet 
instead  of  as  many  circular  slide-valves,  and  these  are  operated  by  cams 
on  a  shaft  running  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  engine.  The  governor  varies 
the  point  of  cut-off  by  merely  altering  the  radial  lines  of  contact  between 
the  valve  connections  and  their  cams,  but  leaves  the  exhaust  motion  in- 
variable. The  French  engine  is  characteristic  more  for  the  imitation  of 
principle  than  details.  Its  bed-plate  and  overhanging  cylinder  are  like 
those  of  the  Allen  engine.  The  governor  acts  on  the  cut-off  valves  through 
the  block  of  a  rocking  link  to  which  their  stems  are  secured,  and  whose 
filiating  motion  is  derived  from  the  same  eccentric  that  actuates  the 
exhaust  valves. 

The  Woolf  system  of  working  steam  of  high  pressure  in  one  cylinder, 
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and  expandiDg  the  same  in  a  second  of  fp'eater  diameter,  has  many  0 
ponents  contributed  ftom  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  A  larl 
double  beam  engine  (built  by  Mr.  T.  Powell  of  Bouen)  haviug  four  cylj 
ders,  drives  the  macbinery  in  a  section  of  the  French  departoieut.  Its  f 
higb-pressure  cylinders  occupy  the  relative  position  to  those  in  wlii 
the  expansion  takes  place,  that  the  air-pump  of  an  ordinary  beam-enffi 
does  to  its  cylinder.  Cam  shafts  geared  from  the  main  shaft  reguli 
the  operation  of  the  puppe^valves.  The  workmanship  of  this  engin*! 
of  the  first  order,  yet-,  like  many  of  its  contemporaries  in  the  same  dei>:i 
ment,  it  furnishes  but  meager  material  for  a  report  on  novel  fonu> 
Btationaries. 

tandenkebchote's  sngihe. 

Mr.  Prosper  Vandenkerchove,  of  Gand,  Belgium,  bas  labored  earn**; 
towards  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  cubic  contents  of  the  numerous  stf 
passages  incident  to  a  dooble-cylinder  expansion  engine.  His  system 
embodied  in  a  large  horizontal  engine  having  two  opposite  crsinkii  > 
the  main  shaft,  double  guides,  cross-heads,  connecting-rods,  &c.  T 
two  cylinders  receive  the  live  steam  in  jackets  surrounding  each,  wbt'ii 
having  passed  through  puppet-valves  to  the  higb-pressure  cylinder  a. 
performed  a  portion  of  its  duty,  it  is  allowed  to  escape  and  expait<l 
the  large  cylinder  by  the  opening  of  the  intermediate  slide-valves. 

Its  final  escape  is  effected  throngh  separate  exhaust- valves  in  tbe  lar 
cylinder.  For  these  various  duties  six  valves  are  required,  thus  attal 
ing  the  object  at  a  sacrifice  of  simplicity,  yet  the  engine  in  other  respf< 
gives  promise  of  the  most  economical  results.  The  drawings,  Plate 
Figs.  7  and  8,  are  self  explanatory  of  the  system. 

scribe's  eitoine. 

The  engine  of  Mr.  Qustave  Scribe  differs  from  tbe  foregoing  in  tl 

Fin.  15. 


SecLion  or  cylinder  of  Seiibe'a  Engine. 
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^tion  of  the  cylinders  and  valve  motion.  He  places  the  axis  of  the 
idgh-pressure  cylinder  coincident  with  that  of  the  low  and  immediately 
ibead  of  the  same,  towards  the  crank  shaft.  The  two  piston-rods  of  the 
low-pressore  cylinder  run  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  high  and  are  attached 
to  the  same  cross-head  that  holds  its  single  piston  rod;  thus  one  connect- 
ing rod,  crank,  cross-head,  &c.,  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  engine. 
Hk  main  objection  to  this  arrangement  is  that  the  port  carrying  the 
exhaust  high-pressure  steam  from  the  front  end  of  the  small  cylinder  to 
the  back  end  of  the  large  is  necessarily  of  great  length ;  in  the  50  horse- 
pover  engine  on  exhibition  this  distance  equals  eight  feet. 

An  engine  in  the  Swedish  department  constructed  by  the  Bergsnnd  Com- 
pany of  Stockholm  displays  a  ready  means  of  obviating  this  difficulty. 
They  (so  to  8i)eak)  slide  the  high-pressure  cylinder  of  Mr.  Scribe's  engine 
into  the  low-pressure,  after  the  manner  of  a  telescope;  thereby  producing 
a  central  high-pressure  cylinder  surrounded  by  a  low-pressure  one  having 
ao  annular  piston.  The  three  piston-rods  as  before  are  connected  with 
the  same  cross-head  and  transmit  motion  to  one  crank  arm.  This  sys- 
tem is  highly  esteemed  in  Sweden  and  api>ears  destined,  by  the  ingenious 
distribution  of  the  steam,  coupled  with  a  compact  arrangement  of  parts, 
to  attract  the  careful  study  of  marine  engineers. 

BOTABY  AND  GAS-ENGINES. 

Among  the  varieties  of  foreign  rotary  engines  the  most  prominent  are 
from  the  works  of  Messrs.  Pillner  &  Hill,  Newport,  England,  and  B.  W. 
Thompson,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  In  the  engine  of  the  former  firm, 
the  steam  acts  upon  two  spur-wheel  pistons ;  the  prolonged  main  shaft 
i^  designed  to  drive  directly  a  wire  rolling-mill,  and  revolve  at  500  turns 
per  minute.  That  of  the  latter  is  termed  a  '^  differential  rotary,"  and  has 
aheady  been  noticed  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  steam  cranes. 

The  ^^  disk  engine  "  of  Mr.  A.  Molard,  Luneville,  France,  stands  in  the 
annex,  but  so  closely  resembles  in  detail  those  constructed  for  screw 
steamers  by  Messrs.  J.  &  O.  Bennie,  London,  that  it  claims  no  special 
attention. 

There  are  three  forms  of  illuminating  gas-engines  on  exhibition.  The 
two  first  differ  principally  in  the  method  of  ignition ;  Mr.  Lenoir  employing 
&  galvanic  battery,  while  Mr.  Hugon  employs  a  simple  flame  introduced 
^Dd  cut  off  by  an  ordinary  slide-valve.  The  third  form  is  the  invention  of 
Vr*  N.  A.  Otto,  of  Cologne,  Prussia;  in  it  the  Hugon  flame  is  used;  the 
S^  having  been  ignited,  propels  the  piston  freely  up  the  vertical  cylinder, 
^til  the  partial  vacuum  produced  by  the  explosion  causes  its  less  rapid 
tetorn;  during  which  the  rod  actson  the  driving  shaft  bymeansof  gearing, 
^d  imparts  the  desired  rotation.  Beside  gas-engines,  are  several  others 
actuated  by  water  pressure  and  electro-magnetism.  The  latter  seem 
^Interesting  when  regarded  as  mere  skirmishing  efforts  with  a  power  whose 

htore  influence  can  scarcely  be  estimated.    It  is  understood  that  another 

(^mmittee  have  prepared  papers  on  those  varieties  of  motive  power  whose 
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adaptation  is  more  modern  than  that  of  steam,  and  to  this  fact  must  be 
attributed  the  cursory  character  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 

After  having  glanced  at  the  different  novelties  for  the  development  of 
power,  the  next  subject  of  interest  will  be  the  transmission  of  the  same 
for  the  performance  of  work ;  and  first,  with  reference  to  one  of  the  oldest 
means,  viz :  leather  belting. 

III.— TEANSMISSION  OF  POWER. 

LEATHER  BELTING. 

An  examination  of  the  different  leather  departments,  and  the  varietie8 
of  belting  in  actual  use,  reveal  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  manufacturers 
to  improve  the  quality  of  wide  belts  by  securing  2-inch  strips  along  their 
edges.  Specimens  of  this  character  are  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Webb  & 
Son,  Stowmarket,  England;  Mr.  William  Buland,  of  Bonn,  Prussia;  H. 
Lemaistre  &  Co.,  Brussels,  Belgium;  Placide  Peltereau,  32  Bue  d'Haute- 
ville,  Paris ;  Poullain  Brothers,  99  Bue  de  Flandre,  Paris ;  and  others  of 
less  note.  The  material  forming  these  strips  is  (with  a  single  exception) 
leather  of  the  same  quality  as  the  belt.  The  methods  of  attachment  are 
variable,  as  laces,  threads,  rivets,  eyelets,  and  brass  screws.  The  Eng- 
lish use  the  threads,  Prussians  the  laces,  and  the  French  all  the  varieties 
enumerated.  Mr.  P.  Peltereau,  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest  houses 
in  France,  makes  a  remarkable  display,  not  only  of  belt«  and  their  mount- 
ings, but  of  different  kinds  of  leather;  such  as  tanned  elephant  hide, 
varying  in  thickness  from  one-fourth  to  one  -half  an  inch,  and  hippo|M)t 
amus  hide,  from  one  inch  to  one  and  a  half  inches  in  thickness.  ll\< 
8-inch  and  10-inch  belts  have  leather  facings  two  inches  wide  on  their 
edges.  Each  of  these  facings  is  attached  by  two  leather  laces,  whose 
stitches  have  three-fourths  of  an  inch  span,  and  run  in  parallel  lines,  sep- 
arated by  one  and  one-fourth  inch. 

The  "inextensiblebelt,"  for  which,  ataprevious  exposition,  he  received 
a  gold  medal,  has  steel  instead  of  leather  edging  strips.  These  stripes  ^o^ 
a  10-inch  belt,  are  two  inches  wide  by  one- sixty-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  attached  by  two  riveted  rows  of  copper  tacks.  These 
tacks  are  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  placed  three  and  one 
half  inches  between  centres. 

Messrs.  Poullain  Brothers  join  their  single  and  compound  their  douWt' 
belts  with  headless  one-eighth  of  an  inch  brass  screws.  This  is  accom- 
plished with  a  very  ingenious  machine,  of  which  there  are  several  tyi»e^ 
in  the  French  department.  It  carries  a  coil  of  plain  brass  wire,  which, 
while  being  fed  to  the  work,  passes  through  a  die  of  twenty -eight  threads 
to  the  inch.  The  screw  thus  formed  enters  the  belt  at  a  point  clo«»ly 
clamped  by  a  foot-lever,  and  having  passed  through  is  cut  off.  Finally, 
the  belt  being  placed  on  a  surface  plate,  the  points  of  all  the  screws  are 
slightly  riveted.  The  most  compact  and  expeditious  of  these  machint''* 
is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Cabourg,  74  Bue  St  Houor^,  Paris. 
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Ur.  E.  Scellos,  of  74  Boulevard  dn  Prince  Eugfenc,  exhibits  what  he 
renDs  a  "homogeneous  belt,"  for  150  horee-power.  This  belt  is  nineteen 
lod  one-half  inches  wide  by  three-fourths  of  au  inch  iu  thickness.  It  is 
fomposed  of  104  leather  strips  three-fourthx  of  an  incli  iu  width,  laid 
iDDgitndiQally  with  reference  to  the  belt,  and  laced  transversely ;  the  dis- 
Uace  between  laces  is  one  and  oiie-fonrth  inch,  and  diameter  of  Ince 
rtiiials  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  The  advantage  of  edge-bound  wide 
belts,  where  frequent  shipping  is  an  essential,  we  think  will  be  readily 
mneeded  ;  and  to  what  extent  they  can  supplant  double  belts  ia  a  sub. 
jMi  worthy  of  experimental  inquiry.  The  use  of  very  wide  belts  is  sel- 
dom resorted  to  iu  the  machinery  department.  One  of  the  stationaries 
has  two  central  ribbed  pulley  rims  bolted  to  the  arms  of  its  fly-wheel ;  on 
these  run  four  belts  sis  inches  in  width;  another  has  two  12-inch  edged 
belu,  and  so  on — the  inclination  was  always  to  inci-ease  the  number 
Kiher  than  the  width  of  the  belts. 

TBiuSMISSION  OF  POWER  TO  GREAT  DISTANCES. 

For  the  transmission  of  power  to  great  distances,  leather  and  rub- 
ber belts  are  rendered  useless  by  their  extreme  elasticity,  and  the 
fipeuaive  character  of  their  intermediate  supports;  while  shafting 
»ith  bevel  gears  consumes  the  applied  power  in  excessive  friction,  elas- 
ticity, &c.  These  difficulties  were  studiously  met  and  successfully 
solved  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Him,  of  Colmar,  Haut  Ehin,  in  the  year  1860 ;  the 
practical  working  of  his  invention  was  pig,  le. 

partially  displayed  at  the  exhibition  of 
1S62.  In  the  park  of  the  present  Ex- 
powtion,  his  system  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  operation  of  a  centrifugal  pump, 
dfriving  its  power  from  a  stationary 
engine,  working  on  the  opposite  side  of 
tile  artificial  lake,  and  distant  some  600 
f^t  &om  the  pump.  This  so-called 
"telodynamic"  system  is  based  on  the 
substitution  of  a  high  velocity  devel- 
<^  in  a  small  mass,  for  its  converse, 
viz:  large  mass  moving  with  small  ve- 
locity. The  power-conductor  is  simply 
slight  wire  roi>e,  passing  over  pulleys 

"f  large  diameter,  and  upheld  at  inter-  Supports  for  Hitn'a  Telodynftmic  Cablo. 
ralsof  about  four  hundred  tfeet  by  support-pulleys.  The  constmction  of 
thcae  pulleys,  and  their  supports,  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  flg- 
ires,  16  and  17,  giving  a  side  view  and  end  view,  and  a  section  of  the 
rim  of  the  pulley.  The  two  extreme  pulleys,  or  those  which  receive  and 
Jistribute  the  power,  are  rotated  at  speeds  having  a  circumferential 
vtloeity  of  1,800  to  4,800  feet  per  minute.  It  has  been  the  practice  to 
"wke  these  of  cast  iron,  but  steel  ia  recommended  where  higher  veloci- 
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ties  are  necessary.    The  face  of  the  palley  is  channeled  by  a  deep  T- 
groove,  while  the  bottom  of  the  latter  has  a  filling  of  gutta-percha 
^  which  adapts  itself  more,  and  more  perfectly  to  the 
/  rope,  and  entirely  prevents  slip  and  wear.     Fig.  17 
f  is  a  section  of  the  rim  of  the  support-pulley,  shoW' 
ing  the  cable  A,  resting  upon    the    giitta-perchs 
cjsbiou  B.    Herein  lies  the  secret  of  its  practical 
success;  aresult  only  attained  after  most  discourag- 
ing experiments  upon  pulleys  constructed  success- 
ively of  copper,  wood,  cast  iron,  &c.,  with  facings  ol 
leather,  India-rubber,  horn,  lignumvitte,  and  box- 
wood.   Experience  has  proved  that  the  loss  of  powei 
by  the  telodynamic  system  is  quite  trifling,  and  arisen 
Tig.  17.  mainly  from  theresistance  of  tbeair  to  the  arms  of  the 

polleys,  tbefrictionof  theiraxles,  as  wellas  the  rigidity  of  the  rope  in  iu 
passage  over  the  pulleys.  It  has  been  found  that  two  pulleys,  twelve  feet 
in  diameter,  making  100  revolutions  per  minute,  with  a  cable  of  seven-sii- 
teenths  of  an  inch  diameter,  can  by  means  of  a  circumferential  velocity 
of  4,000  feet  per  minute,  transmit  120  horse-power  (to  distances  less  than 
400  feet)  without  sustaining  a  loss  of  more  than  two  and  one-half  per 
cent.  If  this  limit  is  exceeded,  it  will  become  necesstu-y  to  introduce  sop- 
port-pulleys  of  seven  feet  diameter,  and  for  these  there  should  be  estL 
mated  a  mechanical  loss  of  abont  one  per  cent,  per  3,300  feet  of  distauof 
traveled.  The  pecuniary  expense,  independent  of  the  ground-rent, 
amounted  to  11,000  (gold)  per  3,300  feet,  plus  $600  for  the  receiving  and 
distributing  pulleys,  with  their  respective  shafts  and  supports.  It  is 
evident  that  this  system  cannot  be  limited  in  its  application  by  rectilinear 
transmission,  but  is  susceptible  of  all  the  changes  in  direction  which 
inclined  pulleys  can  command.  There  are  already  between  400  and  5D0 
instances  of  its  employment  in  connection  with  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of  the  continent.  Its  advantages  in  respect  to  our  own  country  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated. 

CALLES'S  HTDBO-AERO-DTNAMIC  WHEEL. 

Another  form  of  transmission  may  be  seen  in  the  Belgian  departmont, 
which  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  A.  Calles,  mechanical  engineer  rasidout  id 
Brussels.  Its  special  object  is  the  distribution  of  motive  power  throngb- 
out  large  cities  with  the  same  facility  that  now  obtains  in  the  cascK  <>t 
water  and  gas.  Besides  perfect  freedom  from  the  dangers  incident  to  tbf 
use  of  sl^am -boilers,  this  power  can  be  fumislietl  on  more  oconoini<'ail 
terms  than  steam  and  when  not  wanted  can  be  instantly  shut  o£  '^ 
requires  no  lofty  stack  or  chimney  on  the  premises,  but,  in  additioo  to  its 
work,  purifies  the  atmosphere  of  the  manufactoiy  by  the  fr«sh  »ivg<'D 
constantly  introduced  ;  it  also  occupies  but  little  space,  and  needs  un'.^ 
casual  attention.    The  motive  power  is  compressed  air,  which  aH*'!' 
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rarersiDg  iroa  pipes  is  finally  allowed  to  escape  under  a  submerged 
Titer- wheel  (having  curved  buckets)  where  the  excess  of  water  displaced 
i/Q  oae  side  of  the  wheel  over  that  on  the  other,  causes  that  side  to  rise, 
and  with  a  constant  flow  of  the  air  the  rotation  is  rendered  uniform. 
Spar  gearing  applies  the  power.  The  action  of  this  so-called  "hydro- 
aero-dynamic''  wheel  is  analogous  to  that  of  an  undershot  water-wheel, 
bat  <ieveIox>es  more  usefid  effect  in  virtue  of  its  submergence,  the  friction 
rbereby  being  greatly  reduced  and  the  possibility  of  leakage  guarded 
a^diust.  The  water  surrounding  the  wheel  is  contained  by  a  tank  and 
ooiy  requires  replenishing  as  evaporation  takes  place.  The  wheel  on 
exhibition  is  located  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Belgian  annex,  distance,  600 
fi^t  from  its  double-acting  air-compressor  pump,  which  is  belted  from 
the  shafting  in  the  main  building.  Fourteen  elbows  are  introduced  in 
the  supply  pipe  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  resistance  offered  the 
air.  The  diameter  of  the  pipe  is  3f  inches,  through  it  the  air  flows  with  a 
velocity  of  104  feet  per  second  under  a  pressure  of  3§  pounds  per  square 
inch.  The  piston  of  the  pump  is  23}^  inches  diameter,  and  makes  40  double 
strokes  per  minute  of  27|  inches  travel.  The  hydro-aero-dynamic  wheel 
is  9  feet  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  its  30  buckets,  13  are  continually  per- 
fonning  service.  Its  speed  is  six  revolutions  per  minute,  or  three  buck- 
ets per  second,  each  of  which  receive  in  passing  the  supply  pipe  1.78 
cubic  foot  of  air.  The  inventor  estimates  the  power  expended  (under 
these  conditions)  in  compressing  the  air  at  9J  horse-power,  and  that 
^vea  out  by  the  wheel  at  9  horse-power,  or  at  a  loss  of  about  five 
per  cent.  It  is  considered  that  under  increased  pressure  this  machine 
is  capable  of  transmitting  and  redeveloping  a  power  of  15  horses.  The 
system  offers  peculiar  advantages  in  connection  with  powder  mills  and 
pyrotechnic  establishments. 

5  S£ 


CHAPTER  V. 
MARINE  ENGINES. 

Great  Britain—Engines  for  the  Sappho— France — ^Engines  for  the  iron* 
L*Oc(:an— Engines  for  the  iron-clad  Le  CerbI^re— Engines  for  the  F 
LAND— Dimensions  of  the  engines  for  the  Friedland. 

In  the  comparatively  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  Loi 
exhibition,  but  slight  advance  can  be  expected  in  a  department  like 
of  marine  engineering,  where  the  structures  are  erected  at  immeuse  < 
and  in  the  event  of  failure  attended  with  such  disastrous  financial  res 
Yet  the  present  exposition  is  not  wanting  in  signs  of  progress, 
principal  contributions  are  from  Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  and  Fn 
that  of  the  latter  is  remarkably  extensive.  Switzerland  is  repres* 
by  a  large  paddle-wheel  engine  built  by  Messrs.  Escher,  Wyss  &  C 
Zurich,  for  the  Ehine  navigation  service.  It  has  two  inclined  di 
acting  parallel  cylinders,  constructed  on  the  Woolf  principle;  thopil 
block  frames  for  the  crank  shaft  rest  on  eight  wrought-iron  rod 
ports.  A  third  intermediate  crank  operates  the  air  pumps,  wbioli 
bolted  to  the  main  horizontal  bedplate.  The  workmanship  is  fair, 
the  design  of  no  special  interest. 

I.— GREAT  BRITAIN. 

ENGINES  FOR  THE  SAPPHO. 

One  surprising  feature  in  the  present  exposition  has  been  the  ii 
duction  and  performance  of  marine  engines  rated  at  several  thoiii 
horse-power.  In  the  English  department  are  a  pair  of  direct  acting  ti| 
engines,  a  superb  piece  of  workmanship,  by  Messrs.  John  Penn  &  8ol 
Greenwich.  These  were  built  for  her  Majesty's  ship  Sappho  and 
develop  over  2,000  horse-power  when  cutting  off  at  one-third  the  str 
The  diameter  of  each  cylinder  is  70  inches ;  as  the  cranks  are  designs 
make  90  revolutions  per  minute,  the  piston  speed  will  be  540  feet. 
condensers  have  a  tube  surface  of  5,600  square  feet,  and  receive  their  v\ 
lating  water  from  two  centrifugal  pumps  driven  by  independent  eugi 
A  shifting  link  motion  oi)erates  the  main  slide- vjilves,  besides  these  t 
are  two  starting  valves  actuated  by  independent  eccentrics.  Tlie  cm 
and  link  motion  are  accurately  balanced,  the  castings  beautifully  tinisl 
cylinders  lagged  with  mahogany  held  by  brass  bands;  in  fact  encli  p 
tells  the  same  story,  viz :  careful  studj^,  good  taste,  and  surpassing  s 
The  same  finn  exhibit  a  neat  engine  for  a  twin  screw-launcb  as  wel 
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codry  models  of  marine  engines.  A  fine  collection  of  the  latter  in  the 
•;jrae  department  represents  the  practice  of  the  following  makers: 
Ifessra.  Maudslay  Sons  &  Field,  London;  Wm.  Denny  &  Brothers, 
Dambarton;  J.  &  6.  Bennie,  London;  Humphreys  &  Tennant;  and 
Messrs.  Havenhill,  Hodgson  &  Co.,  of  London.  In  addition  to  these  a 
hiiJtory  of  tlie  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  royal  navy  since 
the  introduction  of  the  screw  as  a  means  of  propulsion,  is  illustrated  by 
iQ  interesting  collection  of  105  models.  These  include  ships  of  two  and 
three  decks,  frigates,  corvettes,  gun-boats,  tugs,  paddle  dispatch,  yachts, 
troop-ships,  and  first,  second,  and  third  class  iron-clads. 

There  are  two  engines  for  twin  screw-launches  besides  the  one  exhib- 
ited by  Messrs.  Penn.  The  first,  by  Messrs.  Maudslay,  has  a  regular  loco- 
motive boiler,  whose  furnace-door  faces  the  bow  of  the  boat.  On  each 
side  of  the  fire-box  ai'C  bolted  two  inverted  cylinders  acting  directly  on 
the  crank-shafts.  These  are  capable  of  yielding  40  horse-power  when 
the  cranks  are  running  at  330  revolutions  per  minute.  The  total  weight 
added  to  a  launch  by  the  use  of  these  engines  is  about  7,000  pounds. 
The  second,  by  Messrs.  Bennie,  has  the  additional  advantage  of  two  fiir- 
(ace  condensers  supplied  with  water  by  small  centrifugal  pumps  belted 
ftom  the  main  shaft.  The  necessity  of  carrying  tanks  filled  with  fresh 
^ater  is  thus  avoided,  at  very  slight  sacrifice  of  space,  but  with  economy 
in  point  of  weight. 

IL— FBA^CE. 

In  respect  to  novelty  the  most  interesting  features  are  found  in  the 
French  department.  Their  typical  form  is  that  of  three  horizontal  back- 
action  engines  placed  side  by  side,  which  exert  their  force  on  the  same 
crank-shaft,  receiving  first  the  steam  in  the  central  cylinder,  and  after- 
wards expanding  it  in  those  adjacent.  This  principle  was  first  intro- 
duced in  the  imperial  navy  by  M.  Dupuy  de  L6me,  the  director  of 
Meriel  under  the  minister  of  marine.  It  has  altogether  eight  illustra- 
tions in  the  Exposition  j  three  consist  of  engines  of  great  magnitude, 
the  fourth  of  only  the  reciprocating  parts  sustained  in  like  manner  to 
the  bones  of  a  skeleton  for  showing  their  relative  position  when  in  ser- 
^'^%  and  the  remainder  a  collection  of  neatly  executed  models. 

Before  discussing  more  fully  this  representative  type  of  engine,  brief 
Elusion  will  be  made  to  the  general  display  of  the  department. 

In  the  main  building  are  thirteen  elaborately  finished  models,  ten  of 
^vhich  \f  ere  contributed  by  the  company  of  the  Mediterranean  Forges  and 
^^"pyards,  office  28  Bue  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  Paris;  the  balance 
V  the  government  works  at  Indret.  Messrs.  Schneider  &  Co.,  of  Creu- 
^t,  have  at  much  expense  erected  two  complete  engines  in  their  build- 
^•ig  within  the  park.  The  largest,  of  950  nominal  horse-power,  is  iden- 
ticai  in  principle,  though  differing  slightly  in  detail,  with  the  imperial 
engine  to  be  described.    It  has  three  cylinders  of  82f  inches  diameter 

^^^^  4  feet  34  inches  stroke.    The  average  number  of  revolutions  is  fixed 
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at  55,  and  anticipated  actual  power  at  3,800  horses.  After  removal  from 
the  Exposition  it  will  be  re-erected  on  the  iron-clad  frigate  L'Ocean. 
The  second,  designed  for  the  iron-clad  ram  Le  Cerbere,  is  a  double-cyl- 
inder back-action  engine  of  265  nominal  horse-power,  one  of  a  pair  for 
twin  propellers,  yielding  in  the  aggregate  530  horse-power.  Each  cylin- 
der is  47J  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  2  feet  3^  inches.  Tlic 
engine  will  be  worked  at  a  speed  of  88  revolutions  per  minute.  It  is 
next  in  point  of  workmanship  to  that  of  Messrs.  Penn,  but  more  com- 
plicated  in  the  details. 

For  the  purpose  of  exhaust,  injection,  or  delivery  pipes  the  French  an» 
commencing  to  use  seamless  rolled  coi)per  tubes,  which  may  be  l^ent  to 
almost  any  desired  curve.  The  most  complete  assortment  is  that  of 
Messrs.  Estivant  Bros.,  71  Rue  du  Temple,  Paris,  varying  in  size  from 
pipes  of  only  a  few  inches  diameter  to  those  of  ICg  inches  outside  diauio 
ter,  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  17  feet  in  length.  Another  was  oh 
served  12|  inches  diameter,  weighing  484  pounds,  and  bent  to  a  ri^^it 
angle  upon  a  radius  of  curvature  of  about  30  inches.  The  process  oi 
bending  was  ascertained  to  be  the  same  as  that  in  ordinary  i>nK'ti(j» 
with  pipes  of  smaller  diameter. 

Near  the  imperial  engine  is  one  of  450  nominal  horse-power,  erectd 
by  Messrs.  Mazeline,  of  Havre,  of  fine  workmanship,  but  with  no  e^sstn 
tial  difierence  demanding  a  separate  description. 

ENGINES  OF  THE  FRIEDLAND. 

The  representative  engine  was  built  for  the  steamer  Friedland,  l>elo!i;' 
ing  to  the  imperial  navy,  at  the  goveniment  works  of  Indreu  It  h^^ 
been  erected  complete  in  all  its  parts  (save  reduced  boiler  power)  witliin 
one  of  the  buildings  bordering  the  river  Seine,  from  which  the  8upi)ly 
of  water  for  the  condenser  is  drawn.  All  the  parts  occupy  the  sanx* 
relative  position  to  each  other  that  they  will  when  located  on  «lni> 
board.  The  main  shaft,  fitted  with  its  thrust-bearing  universal  joinK 
clutch,  brake,  and  pillow-blocks,  transmits  motion  to  a  brass  4-blade<l 
propeller  of  19  feet  8J  inches  diameter  and  28  feet  4g  inches  pitch.  Its 
blades  are  not  cast  solid  on  the  hub,  but  secured  to  the  same  by  mean'' 
of  large  pivots  entering  sockets,  and  arranged  to  admit  of  adjnstiiMMit, 
Steam  is  raised  in  the  boilera  every  morning  and  let  on  between  tii<* 
hours  of  12  and  3  p.  m.,  furnishing  thereby  one  of  the  most  instni<' 
tive  public  entertainments  in  the  whole  Exposition.  From  a  can^ful 
examination  of  the  accompanying  drawings  it  is  evident  that  thisenpim' 
is  virtually  formed  by  bolting  together  three  horizontal  back-action 
engines  of  uniform  dimensions.  In  describing  the  action  of  the  steam 
and  the  relation  of  the  part«,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  tht* 
engine  as  working  in  the  forward  motion,  and  to  designate  its  cylin 
ders  as  middle,  first,  and  second,  calling  that  nearest  the  l)ow  of  tb*' 
ship  the  first.  The  ends  of  the  cylinders  nearest  the  crankshaft  th<' 
fronts.    Tlie  steam  enters  through  pipes  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  tir«^ 
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ad  second  cylinders  to  the  steam  cases  surrounding  the  same,  and 
mg  slightly  superheated  it  yields  up  a  portion  of  it«  heat  to  these 
iNxiies.  Having  circulated  around  them,  it  is  admitted  through  two 
dirottle  valves  to  the  central  part  of  the  middle  cylinder's  valve.  It  will 
be  observed  that  each  cylinder  has  a  large  D  slide-valve,  (Figs.  18  and  19,) 

Fljf.  18. 


Valve  for  the  first  and  second  cylinders. 

Fig.  19. 


Valve  of  the  middle  cylinder. 

whose  central  portion  always  performs  the  office  of  admitting  and  cutting 
off  the  steam;  hence  the  lap  occurs  on  the  inside  of  the  valve;  its  outer 
^ges  regulating  the  exhaust  are  line  and  line  with  the  edges  of  the  ports. 
From  this  receptacle  it  enters  the  middle  cylinder,  from  which  it  is  cut 
off  after  the  piston  has  completed  ^  of  its  stroke.  When  the  piston 
attains  to  within  ^  of  a  comi>lete  stroke,  this  steam  is  released  and  con- 
tinues to  exhaust  throughout  almost  the  entire  return  stroke.  Instead  of 
^xhausting  to  the  condenser  it  first  enters  cylinder  Ko.  1,  (when  back- 
"Jgj  No.  2,)  where  it  continues  expanding  until  the  valve  of  'No.  1  cuts 
off  at  the  f  stroke  mark.  But  pre\ious  to  this  occurrence  the  valve  of 
cylinder  No.  2  opens,  and  the  expansion  goes  on  simultaneously  in  both 
<7liuder8.  This  single  exhaust  is  not  permitted  to  complete  the  |  stroke 
of  No.  2,  but  receives  aid  at  its  |  point  on  as  far  as  the  three-quarters 
point,  from  the  steam,  which  then  begins  to  exhaust  from  the  opposite 
*jde  of  the  middle  cylinder.  Finally,  the  steam  effects  its  escape  from 
^08. 1  and  2  to  the  jet  condensers  x)laced  opposite  these  cylinders;  by 
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having  only  two  of  these,  ample  intennediate  space  is  left  for  attendin] 
to  the  cross-heads  and  their  connections.  For  a  clear  understanding  o 
how  these  changes  are  effected,  the  dimensions  of  the  valves  must  b 
examined,  the  means  by  which  they  are  moved,  as  well  as  the  inheren 
peculiarities  which  arise  from  the  irregularities  of  the  crank's  motion 
On  the  first  point  the  following  table  will  be  found  of  assistance: 

Table  of  dimensions  of  parts  of  tlie  engines  of  the  Friedland. 


Parts. 


Diameter  of  cy lioder 

Stroke  of  piston 

cm  off  of  BteasD,  front  end. 
Cut  off  of  steam,  back  end. 

Average  cat  off 

Trayel  of  valve 

Distance  between  ports 

Width  of  ports 

Inside  lap,  front  end 

Inside  lop,  back  end 

Ontsidelap 


1 

Extreme  eylinden. 

Midd> 

cjlinder 

1 

Ineke». 

InrKes. 

82  11-16  , 

82  J 1-1 

51i  also  51i 

5U 

m  also  42i 

47» 

37ialso37| 

44i 

78-100 

91 

19  11-16  also  19  23-32 

19I1-1( 

24    3-32  ' 

24   3-3; 

615-16 

6  15  1^ 

3   9-16  ; 

1  13  li 

4 

SI 

0       ! 

0 

60  revolutions,  512  feet  piston  speed. 

The  main  shaft  is  forged  with  three  cranks,  to  which  the  connecting- 
rods  from  the  cross-heads  are  respectively  attached;  immediately  over 
it  lies  the  valve  stem  shaft  with  its  three  cranks,  which  receives  motion 

Fig.  20. 


/     ..J^i 


^-^''.      S 


^ 


'^^--' 


- .^**  ... 


Diagram  of  positions  of  main  and  valve  cranks. 
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m.  the  former  through  two  spur-wheels,  whose  pitch  circles  are  each 
ii^  inches  diameter.  The  main  cranks  are  not  arranged  for  dividing  the 
mtJe  into  parts  of  12(P  each,  but  rather  into  portions  of  135°,  90^,  and 
135^,  (see  Fig.  20,)  in  which  90^  represents  the  arc  between  the  cranks 
of  cylinders  1  and  2,  and  135o  (equal  to  three-fourths  of  a  semicircle)  the 
art  between  the  crank  of  the  middle  cylinder  and  each  of  the  adjoining 
(«s.  This  is  also  true  of  the  valve-cranks.,  whose  divisions  are  144°, 
P,  and  1260 ;  the  latter  arc  includes  the  space  between  the  middle  cyl- 
inder and  No.  1 ;  144°  between  the  same  and  No.  2.  If  it  were  simply 
necessary  for  the  engine  to  run  in  one  direction,  the  valve  stem  shaft 
might  be  keyed  to  the  spur-gear  at  its  extremity,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  angular  advance.  For  running  the  engine  in  an  opposite  direction, 
this  advance  must  be  reversed.  This  is  accomplished  by  allowing  the 
>'par-wheel  to  run  loosely  on  the  valve-shaft,  making  its  action  on  the 
same  subservient  to  that  of  a  crank-pin,  whose  crank  arm  bears  against 
theside  of  the  wheel  and  is  keyed  firmly  to  the  shaft.  The  range  in  arc  of 
the  pin  equals  114o ;  its  motion  is  regulated  by  thirteen  teeth  secured  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  slotted  arc,  which  mesh  with  a  pinion  on  the  crank-pin.  A 
i^niaD  spur-wheel  is  cast  on  one  side  of  the  pinion,  which  works  with  a 
second  pinion  on  the  overhanging  end  of  the  valve  stem  shaft,  gearing 
vith  it  in  the  ratio  of  2^^^  to  1.  It  only  requires  3|  revolutions  of  the 
latter  pinion  for  producing  a  traverse  in  arc  of  114°  by  the  crank-pin. 
The  pinion  is  fastened  to  a  hand- wheel  78|  inches  diameter;  by  rotating 
tfais  IfJ  times,  the  engine  is  thrown  from  working  full-gear  forward  into 
Diid  gear,  and  by  double  the  number  of  revolutions  from  full  gear  for- 
ward to  full  gear  back.  A  small  locking  hand- wheel  prevents  any  acci- 
<iental  rotation  of  the  large  one. 

The  following  method  is  observed  in  adjusting  the  starting-crank 
^:  first  bring  the  main  and  valve-crank  arms  of  cylinder  No.  2  to 
their  front  or  back  dead  centers,  then  enter  the  large  spur-gear  in  such 
a  manner  on  the  valve-shaft  that  the  central  radius  of  the  slotted  arc 
^iilalso  be  on  the  same  dead  center;  finally,  having  brought  the  start- 
^garm  of  the  valve  shaft  to  the  same  center,  key  it  firmly  to  the  shaft. 
I'he  use  of  a  crank  motion  for  operating  the  valves  occasions  several 
in'egolarities  in  their  action,  which  are  in  a  measure  mitigated  by  ad- 
justments in  lap  and  angularity.  For  instance,  the  motion  of  the  valves 
^ing  quicker  over  the  back  ports  of  the  cylinder  than  over  the  front, 
their  inside  lap  for  the  back  end  is  made  to  exceed  that  for  the  latter 
^v  an  amount  given  in  the  table.  Also  the  cut-off,  for  like  reason, 
finds  the  piston  farther  advanced  on  its  backward  stroke  than  it  does 
<in  the  forward.  Again,  the  arc  included  between  the  valve-crank  of 
^^  middle  cylinder  and  that  of  No.  1,  is  increased  from  135°  (the 
^^ount  between  the  cranks  of  their  main-shaft)  to  144^,  a  difference 
^^  ^,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  lead,  point  of  cut-off,  and  exhaust 
efficiently  late  in  the  stroke  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  other 
<^ylinders.    When  running  in  full  gear,  the  pistons  have  but  little  cush- 
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ioning,  so  that  any  attempt  to  effect  an  earlier  cut-off  must  be.  I  J  i^ 
with  an'increase  of  the  same.  The  accompanying  analytical  I 
the  valve  motion  (Fig.  20)  will  assist  a  closer  examination  of  thi 
In  conclusion,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  immediate  advantagj 
from  its  adoption  are  a  perfectly  uniform  rotary  motion  of  j 
peller  shaft,  (without  the  introduction  of  counter  weights,)  J 
tive  expansion  in  cylinders  surrounded  by  superheated  steam,  | 
plicity  and  interchangeability  of  the  parts,  as  well  as  an  • 
strength  due  to  the  cellular  character  of  their  arrangementl 
already  met  with  much  favor  in  France,  which  fact,  consideri 
light  of  its  many  novelties,  fairly  entitles  the  subject  to  a  most! 
ftd  consideration.*  I 

[  ^  Elaborate  drawings  of  the  engines  of  the  Frie^lsnd  were  submitted  by  Co) 
Auchincloss,  with  bis  report,  and  are  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  State  Dei 
Editor.]  - 
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WORKS. 

EXTENT    OF   THE   EXHIBITION  IN   CLASS   SIXTY-FIVE. 

la<s6,"5of  the  Exposition  included  "  Civil  Engineering,  Public  Works, 
I  Architecture."    It  is  not  proposed  to  give  in  these  pages  a  full  and 
iprehensive  report  upon  this  class.    The  design  has  been  especially 
lotice  the  exhibition,  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Chicago,  of  the 
to  and  details  of  the  Chicago  lake- water  tunnel,  of  which  no  ade- 
te  description  a])pears  to  have  been  given  in  the  reports  upon  the 
N>siti(m.    In  addition,  a  few  of  the  notes  upon  some  of  the  other 
ortant  and  striking  exhibitions  in  the  same  class  have  been  written 
and  amplified  by  the  aid  of  publications  received  since  the  close  of 
Exposition.     Some  departments  of  the  subject  have  already  been 
iced  in  more  or  less  of  detail  in  the  other  reports  of  this  series.    For 
mple,  the  increasing  use  of  Coignet's  agglomerated  b^ton  in  construc- 
<and  the  methods  of  paving  in  Paris  with  asphalt  and  with  bitumen, 
f  l)een  carefullj'  described  in  the  reports  made  bj'  Messrs.  Leonard 
Arthur  Beckwith.    Some  observations  upon  the  railways  of  France 
\^  found  in  the  general  report,  and  some  of  the  building  materials 
noticed  in  the  report  by  Commissioner  Bowen.  An  adequate  notice  of 
extremely  rich  and  varied  display  of  materials  used  in  the  construction 
rreat  public  works  would  alone  form  a  volume  far  exceeding  the 
it<  allowed  for  this  memorandum.    Such  materials  include  not  only 
varieties  of  stone,  from  granite  to  the  ornamental  marbles,  but  mor- 
4.  ceiDents,  artificial  stones,  bricks,  and  tiles,  cast  and  wrought  iron 
arion8  forms,  zinc  and  other  metals,  wood,  &c. 
Vrv  interesting  and  valuable  reports  have  been  made  by  the  French 
i  British  commissions  upon  all  these  materials.    One  by  Prof.  De- 
fr  will  be  found  in  Tome  X  of  the  Reports  of  the  International  Jury ; 
'J>y  Captain  Pousonby  Cox,  R.  E.,  upon  "Civil  Engineering,"  in  Vol. 
*>ftbe  British  Reports;  and  upon  " Limes  and  Hydraulic  Cements," 
livuteuant  Colonel  Scott,  R.  E.,  in  the  same  volume.    Roads  and 
';:es,  and  internal    navigation,  foundations,    and  various   special 
puetTing  operations  have  been  elaborately  reported  upon  by  Baron  E. 
••le,  of  the  International  Jury. 

EXHIBITION  OF  MODELS  AND  DRAWINGS  BY  FRANCE. 

^ne  most  complete  and  comprehensive  exhibition  in  this  class  was 
•^  by  the  minister  of  public  works  of  France.  It  was  unrivaled 
^^^  extent,  interest,  and  value,  and  included  models,  on  a  large  scale. 
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of  bridges,  canals,  forts,  docks,  light-hoases,  &c.,  and  was  accompaniHl 
by  complete  drawings  and  explanations.  Some  of  the  most  striking;  ol 
tbese  objects  were  the  model  of  the  great  arched  bridge  at  St.  Sauveur 
the  Kapoleon  bridge  in  the  High  Pyrenees,  (scale  ^j,)  the  foandations  ol 
Fort  Chavagnac  at  Cherbourg,  and  the  light-hoase  de  la  Bauehe,  vitfc 
sections  showing  in  detail  the  arrangement  of  the  interior. 

In  regard  to  the  excellence  of  the  representations  of  civil  engineering 
in  the  French  section,  and  the  general  inadequacy  of  the  exhibitif>i 
from  other  countries.  Captain  Ponsonby  Cox,  R.  E.,  observes  as  fol 
lows: 

"  Although  there  is  no  science  which  has  given  to  the  world  sncli  in 
portant  practical  results  within  the  last  few  years  as  that  of  civil  enc 
neering,  and  though  there  is  probably  none  which  has  made  more  m. 
scientific  progress,  its  recent  progress  and  later  results  are  far  from  In* 
ing  adequately  represented  in  the  Exposition  of  1867. 

"  In  the  French  section  only  is  there  a  satisfactory  exhibition  in  on;:: 
neering  proper;  the  other  European  nations,  as  well  as  the  UniM 
States  of  America,  are  but  slightly  represented ;  our  own  countr}'  r^' 
hardly  be  said  to  be  represented  at  all.    This  is  much  to  be  regn^tttHlj 
for  undoubtedly  a  well-assorted  collection  of  models  or  drawings  of  tbr! 
most  important  engineering  works  scattered  all  over  the  world,  whirh 
are  due  to  the  energy  and  skill  displayed  by  English  engineers  within 
the  last  few  years,  would,  if  placed  side  by  side  with  the  inagnificeii; 
collection  of  models  and  plans  in  the  French  section,  have  formed  an 
exhibition  most  interesting  and  instructive,  and  would  have  addeil  uin<  )■ 
to  the  available  knowledge  of  the  civil  engineering  of  the  world,  aiii 
saved  much  of  the  labor  thrown  away  in  re-inventing.    From  this  iH>iiit 
of  view  the  Paris  Exposition  cannot  but  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  o\ 
portunity  lost.    The  public  works  of  London  alone  might  have  siippl'*"'' 
admirable  examples  in  the  great  railway  stations  and  river  brid^'es  it 
cently  constructed,  as  well  as  the  works  connected  with  the  main  dwi" 
age  and  the  Thames  embankment.    The  materials  for  a  good  displa* 
exist,  no  doubt,  in  the  works  of  Great  Britiiin  and  her  colonies,  but  ^'' 
do  not  i>ossess,  (nor  does  any  other  nation  possess,)  for  tabulating  thc^ 
materials,  such  a  machinery  as  France  has  in  her  establishment '<!<' 
Ponts  et  Chauss^es,'  her  *  ficole  des  Mines,-  *  des  Arts  et  Metiers,'  &«* ' 

PROGRESS  SINCE  1855. 

Baron  Baude,  member  of  the  committee  of  admission  of  Class  (>.>,  «!'•' 

'  I 

prepared  the  introduction  to  the  class  catalogue,  points  out  amonj:  tin* 
principal  technical  improvements  realized  since  1855 :  1.  The  projrn*^* 
made  in  the  trades  of  hydraulic  lime,  cements,  artificial  stones  I>^^^ 
teries,  slate,  and  asphalts,  and  in  that  of  hammered  metal  api>lie<l  t'l 
the  preservation  and  decoration  of  roofs.  2.  The  increase  in  the  ns<* 
of  metal  structures,  which  are  more  and  more  appreciated  every  d.J}- 
3.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  machines  employed  in  working  ^'^^^^ 
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It  joiners  and  other  work.  4.  The  constantly  increasing  application  of 
[onipre^sed  air  in  places  deep  and  difficult  of  access.  5.  The  ingenious 
netliods  of  lifting  heavy  bridges,  viaducts,  and  other  metallic  works. 
I  The  new  system  of  movable  dams.  7.  The  recently  invented  and 
©werfnl  dredging  apparatus.  8.  The  application  of  electricity  to  light- 
K)nses,  and  the  new  combinations  made  with  a  view  to  assist  naviga- 
ion,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  creation  of  a  system  of  coast 
emaphores. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  OF  SPAIN. 

A  very  interesting  exhibition  of  models  of  the  principal  public  works 
f  Spain  was  made  by  the  Board  of  Direction  of  Public  Works,  and 
ras  accompanied  by  a  memoir  giving  a  short  notice  of  each  model  and 
\  general  notice  of  the  condition  of  the  public  works  in  Spain,  and  of  the 
t|j«.ial  laws  and  regulations  under  which  they  are  executed^  The  collec- 
ion  contained  numerous  models  of  light-houses,  models  of  machines  and 
morons  used  in  the  construction  of  the  port  of  Grao  de  Valencia ;  models 
ff  the  iK)rt  of  TaiTagona ;  of  the  jetties  of  the  port  of  Corogne ;  of  the 
$ima  aqueduct  upon  the  canal  of  Isabel  II;  and  of  various  bridges,  res- 
^noirs,  aqueducts,  and  machines  used  in  the  execution  of  extensive 
rabhc  works.  It  was  also  accompanied  by  six  volumes  of  photographs 
if  the  most  remarkable  of  the  public  works  of  Spain. 


II.— MATERIALS  FOE  CONSTRUCTION. 

GRANITES,  PORPHYRIES,  JASPERS,  AND  MARBLES. 

Among  the  hard  stones  worked  in  France  are  the  syenites,  granites, 
md  porphyries  of  the  Vosges,  the  green  melaphyre  of  Tournay,  the 
rranites  and  pr  jtogiues  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  jaspers  of  St.  Gervais, 
lear  Mont  Blanc,  are  attracting  much  attention  for  their  beauty  and 
novelty.  The  quantity  is  supi)osed  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  blocks  of 
large  size  are  obtained.  The  rock  is  believed  to  result  from  the  meta. 
tnorphism  of  a  bed  of  sandstone  of  the  Triassic  period. 

It  is  banded  and  brecciform  in  structure,  and  presents  a  great  variety 
of  colors  most  capriciously  mingled,  the  moat  conspicuous  being  blood- 
N,  rose,  and  green.  It  is  traversed  by  veins  of  white  quartz.  These 
beautiful  jaspers  were  represented  at  the  Exposition  by  two  sj>lcndid 
♦olninns  at  the  entrance  of  the  glass-house  for  the  equatorial  plants. 
Similar  columns  have  been  i)laced  in  the  new  opera  house.  The  cost  of 
the  stone  is  1,500  francs  the  cubic  metre  at  the  quarry,  and  2,000  francs 
^Wivered  in  Paris,  but  it  is  supposed  that  when  the  quarry  is  fully 
'opened  the  price  will  be  reduced. 


'Notice  snr  r^tat  des  travaux  publics  en  Espagne  et  sur  lu  l<^gislation  sp^ciale  qui 
^«<^git.    Trad  nit  de  VEspagnol,  Madrid,  1867. 
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Of  marbles,  France  has  a  bountifal  supply.  They  are  obtainwl 
chiefly  in  the  Vosges,  the  Alps,  and  Pyrenees,  and  from  Boulogne  and  th< 
Jura.  Quarries  at  the  last-named  locality  are  regularly  worked  on  i 
large  scale  and  blocks  are  furnished  at  low  prices. 

The  French  section  contained  a  great  many  beautiful  marble  eolnmnj 
designed  for  the  new  opera  house.  The  marbles  came  from  the  qiiar 
ries  of  Sarrancolin,  (Hautes-Pyrenees,)  St.  Beat,  (Haute-Garonne,)  Fti 
lines,  (Hdrault,)  St.  Antonin,  (Bouches-du  Ehone,)  Porcieux,  (Var,)  Jea 
mont,  (Nord.) 

According  to  the  French  customs  returns,  the  exportation  of  Fren«  fc 
marble,  which  wa«  valued  at  ^nly  350,405  francs  in  1855,  eonstaotiv 
increased  until  the  value  had  reached  1,140,279  francs  in  1806.  Tlieia 
portation  of  marble  has  also  increased  regularly  during  the  same  t'uw, 
being  valued  at  1.038,271  francs  in  1855,  and  at  2,357,115  francs  iti 
18G6.  The  disposition  to  use  marble  in  construction  is  increasing  ic 
France.  i 

The  following  figures  show  the  prices  in  francs  per  cubic  metre  of  tW 
marbles  most  in  use  in  France  during  1867.    These  figures  and  the  i>r» 
ceding  relating  to  the  marble  industry  of  France  are  compiled  from  tbf 
report  of  Prof.  Delesse: 

Sarrancolin 1,  <•!- 

Campan  m^lang^  and  Campan  vert 1.  - »-: 

Rose  clair Ti':* 

Griotte  d'ltalie : Ijn: 

Griotte  oeil  de  perdrix 1, 11^ 

Languedoc y* 

Breche  imperiale *»^- 

Vert  de  Maurin.  (serpentine) . 1, 1- 

Brocatelle  jaune,  violette  ou  jaune  fleurie S4l 

Sarrancolin  de  Pouest '''- 

Henriette t'»-» 

Noir  fran5aise '^"^j 

The  display  of  marbles  from  Italy  was  i>eculiarly  fine,  reniarkaM^^ 
alike  for  the  beauty  of  the  material  and  for  the  liberality  and  taste  ill> 
played  in  the  selection  of  the  specimens.  They  were  in  blocks  a  ft*- 
square  and  beautifully  polished.  The  Institute  Technico  de  FirenzeaW' 
sent  a  splendid  series  of  specimens  of  all  varieties  of  the  Italian  buiM 
ing  stones,  amoug  them  a  series  of  sixty  polished  blocks  of  serpentiiM* 
of  as  many  different  shades  and  colors. 

From  Algeria  there  was  a  fine  collection  of  some  four  hundred  sixni 

* 

jnens,  in  cubes  measuring  six  inches  on  a  side,  of  the  building  stones  ot 
that  country.  These  wei^e  collected  by  the  "Service  du genie militairf : 
des  pouts  et  chauss^^es."  The  series  contained  a  great  variety  of  marble!^. 
among  them  the  beautiful  light-colored  "  onyx  marble,"  so-calleil,  no« 
much  prized  and  used  for  interior  decoration  in  France. 
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Belgiam  is  extremely  rich  in  marble  of  various  colors,  particalarly 
the  much  esteemed  black  marbles.  They  are  obtained  in  the  provinces 
of  Namiir,  Liege,  and  of  Hainant.  Of  the  black  marbles  those  of  Den6e 
and  of  Fumaux  are  much  exported  to  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  The 
fine  black  marble  of  Golziunes  is  nearly  all  sent  to  Paris.  The  black 
marble  from  the  quarries  of  Peruwelz  and  of  Basecles  (Hainaut)  is  very 
solid,  and  is  exjwrted  in  considerable  quantities  to  all  parts  of  Europe 
and  to  Ameiica. 

There  are  ninety  marble  quarries  in  the  province  of  Namur;  they 
employ  nearly  eight  hundred  and  six  men,  and  the  value  of  the  annual 
production  is  estimated  at  eight  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  francs. 
The  quarries  of  Welliu  yield  nearly  four  hundred  cubic  metres  of  marble 
annually,  of  a  value  of  forty  thousand  francs.  It  is  estimated  that 
not  less  than  three  million  francs  of  capital  is  invested  in  the  marble 
industry  of  the  province  of  Namur  alone. 

But  Belgium  is  rich  in  quarries  of  all  kinds  of  building  stones,  not 
only  marbles,  but  granite,  paving  stones,  sandstone,  slates,  &c.,  as  will 
l)e  seen  from  the  annexed  tabular  statement  of  the  number  of  quarries 
and  value  of  their  products  in  the  year  1864.^ 

Production  of  stone  for  the  purposes  of  construction  in  Belgium^  in  18G4. 


Provinces. 


H^ioaat 

Xamur 

Lie^ 

Bralnnt 

Luxembonrg. 
Limbcfnrg 

ToUU. 


No.  of 

No.  of 

qaarriea. 

workmen. 

463 

10, 419 

763 

'4,090 

380 

3,248 

139 

1,893 

106 

1,3S8 

13 

51 

1,764 

19,959 

Valneof  the 
producta. 


Franeg. 
13, 445, 940 
4, 434, 897 
1,  868, 670 
1,933,200 
1,085,897 
•11,875 

32,  770,  479 


The  marbles  of  Algeria  were  well  represented  at  the  Exi>osition,  par- 
ticularly the  '*  marble  onj'x  ^  from  quarries  worked  formerly  by  the 
Romans.  It  is  beautifully  veined  in  parallel  layers  like  onyx,  and  appears 
to  be  of  stalagmitic origin.  It  resembles  the  Mexican  stalagmitic  marble. 
Fine  8i>ecimens  of  onyx  marble  were  shown  also  in  the  Bussian  section. 

From  Scotland  and  from  Cornwall  there  were  several  very  finely 
wrought  specimens  of  granite,  and  from  Sweden  a  fine  display  of  the 
porphyry  of  Elfdalen.  In  the  Bavarian  section  there  were  two  fine  vases 
of  a  green  dioritic  porj)hyr3% 

The  following  table  shows  the  weight  per  cubic  metre  of  some  of  the 
various  stones  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  new  Grand  Opera 
House  of  Paris,  and  the  pressure  per  square  centimetre  which  each  will 
sustain  before  crushing. 


^From  the  Catalogue  des  produits  industrielti  et  des  GBuvres  d'art,  section  Belgique. 
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Weight  and  strength  of  some  of  tlie  varieties  of  stones  used  in  the  construe 

Hon  of  the  Grand  Opera  House, 

Description  of  stone  and  locality. 


Jasper  of  Mont  Blanc,  St  Gervais 

Brown  granitoid  jxirpbyry,  Bazoches 

(ireon  porphyry,  (nielaphyre) 

Red  granitoid  pruphj'ry,  Autun 

Porphyrbidal  granite,  St.  Martin  du  Pny 

Micaceous  granite,  Lormes 

Ke<l  syenite,  S(*rvance 

Syenite,  ("  fenille-raorte,")  Senrance 

Porphyroidal  granite,  Servance 

Marble,  ("  sanguin,")  Sampans,  Jnra 

Marble,  (vinlac^) 

Pierre  de  Daniparis,  Jura 

Pierre  de  TEchaillon,  Commune  de  Riviere 

White  Echaillon,  St.  Quentin 

Yellow  Echaillon,  Lignet 

Rose-colored  Echaillon 

Pierre  de  Austrude,  Yonne 

Soft  stone,  Yonne 

Pierre  de  Ravi^rcs 

Gr*s  bizarre,  Lutzelbonrg 


Weight. 

W«  ir*-t. 

3,716 

\.<9 

2.  MS 

1          1. 4< 

2,(05 

1.  Ill 

2.5P5 

l.'-O 

2,507 

i.trrr 

2,694 

l.tC 

2,654 

••1 

2.6H3 

••" 

2.643 

>rf 

2.637 

l.ir.i 

2,663 

:»*4 

2,6t^ 

••  IN 

1 

2,726 

2,529 

•  _  1 
• 

2,696 

I  «  « 

2,472 

t«« 

2,261 

.fc 

2.161 

»-• 

2,157 

2.130 

.1'  • 

CEMENTS  AND  ARTIFICIAL  STONES. 

Cements  were  exhibited  in  great  variety  from  France  and  Bolp^uin. 
not  only  in  the  crude  and  commercial  state,  but  worked  up  into  various 
objects  and  molded  into  blocks  of  a  form  suited  for  testing  by  pressnn* 
and  weighting. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  displays  was  made  by  the  French  Cement 
Company  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  which  received  a  gold  medal.  An  ai)iwr- 
atus  for  testing  the  strength  of  cements  was  included  in  their  exhiM- 
tion.  Blocks  of  the  hardened  cement,  about  eight  inches  long  aiitl 
shaped  like  a  stout  letter  I,  were  placed  l>etweeu  strong  iron  damps 
and  made  to  form  a  link  in  the  chain  by  which  a  heavy  platform  was 
suspended.  Upon  this  platform  below,  heavy  weights  were  piled  nearly 
to  the  limit  of  the  strength  of  the  slender  neck  of  the  cement  block.  Ont* 
of  these  blocks,  formed  of  four  volumes  of  sand  and  one  of  cement,  ami 
one  and  a  half  inch  square,  sustained  a  strain  of  nine  hundred  kiUw 
grammes.  Another  one,  four  inches  square,  composed  of  two  volumes  of 
sand  and  one  volume  of  cement,  sustained  a  weight  of  twelve  hundn^l 
kilogrammes.  The  sand  used  in  these  exi)erimental  blocks  was  vt^rj* 
coars<%  nearly  as  large  as  beans  or  i>eas.  Another  method  of  show  - 
ing  the  strength  of  their  cement  was  by  building  a  column  of  brick\v<«k 
al>out  six  feet  long,  extended  horizontally  like  an  arm,  and  8upimrt**<l 
at  one  end  only. 

This  cement  is  artificially  prepared  by  mixing  intimately  and  with;n*«"»' 
care  79  J  percent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  in  iK)wder,  with  20  j  of  clay,  ainl 
then  burning  at  a  high  temi>erature.    There  are  now  man^*  e«taWi^il^ 
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aients  in  France,  Prassia,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia,  where  enor- 
mous quantities  of  excellent  cement  are  manufactured.  In  one  of 
the  establishments  recently  started  in  France,  at  Pouilly,  the  method 
consist's  in  crushing  together  two  kinds  of  argillaceous  limestone  from 
the  Lias ;  one  containing  43.5  per  cent,  of  lime,  the  other  a  belemnitic 
limestone,  which  contains  48  per  cent,  of  lime.  The  first  gives  the  cement 
known  as  the  Pouilly,  and  the  intimate  mixture  of  the  two  gives  a  cement 
with  the  composition  of  the  Portland  cement.  An  analysis  of  this 
cement  gives  the  following  result : 

Liuie 62. 00 

Silica 23. 00 

Alumina 8.  50 

Oxide  of  iron 5. 50 

Water  and  carbonic  acid • 1. 00 

Sulphate  of  lime traces. 

M.  Dele^se  gives  the  results  of  some  recent  analyses  of  Portland 
«Tiuent  by  Dr.  Zuirek,  of  Berlin,  as  follows ;  three  samples  came  fix)m  the 
principal  works  for  the  manufacture  in  England,  and  the  fourth  from 
tiie  establishment  of  the  Brothers  Menkow,  at  Schwerin : 

Analyses  of  four  samples  of  Portland  cement 


Bobina. 


White  Bros. 


Silica 

AlaminA 

Oxiilf  of  Iron 

Lime 

Mft'^cMia 

PoLMh 

ShIa 

Sulphato  of  lime 

( 'arbonate  of  lime 

lDM>lable  residne 

Hyfcrometric  moistnre 


22.741 
7.74 
3.70 

56.68 
0.57 
0.46 
0.19J 
1.661 
3.50 
0.50 
1. 90  J 


S92.06 


>  7.5© 


22.591 
6.43 
4.03 

57.87 
0.55 
0.74 
0.35J 
2.C7 
0.84 
0.77  I 
2.23] 


S92.5C 


6.51 


Knight,BeraD8 
6l  Stiirp^e. 


22.30 
3.31 
9.75 

58.17 
0.91 
0.41 
0.17  J 
1.171 
1.34 
1.06 
1.47 


95.02 


>  5.02 


^97.68 


Meukow. 


24.011 
5.TJ 
2.39 

63.77 
0.96 
0.49 
0.33 
0.241 
0.67 
0.93 
0.27  J 


>  2.11 


The  Vicat  cement  is  much  more  used  in  France  now  than  formerly. 
It  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  by  Mr.  Joseph  Vicat,  a  graduate  of 
the  £cole  Polytechnique,  and  the  son  of  the  celebrated  engineer.  He 
forms  a  paste  with  clay  and  slaked  lime  in  powder.  This  is  made  into 
loaves,  which  soon  set  and  harden  so  that  they  are  rfot  injured  by  the 
weather,  and  do  not  require  housing  or  artificial  drying,  as  is  the  case 
when  unbumed  materials  are  used.  These  loaves  are  then  burned. 
This  is  substantially  the  process  invented  by  his  father.  M.  Delesse 
observes  of  the  qualities  of  this  cement,  that  it  is  homogeneous,  the 
elements  being  in  perfect  combination ;  the  clay  is  changed  into  silicate, 
which  is  completely  decomposed  w^ithout  residue  in  a  dilute  acid. 
The  setting  is  slow  and  does  not  commence  for  several  hours  after  the 
mixing  as  mortar.    The  weight  of  this  cement  pulverized,  but  not  com- 
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l)acted  by  ramming,   varies  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hundred  kilo- 
grammes to  the  cubic  metre. 

Some  interesting  applications  of  this  cement  were  shown.  It  is  used 
for  making  aitificial  breccias  by  mixing  it  with  fragments  of  marble  of 
various  colors,  molding  it  into  the  desired  form,  and  then  by  grinding  ami 
polishing  the  surface  a  beautiful  mosaic  is  produced.  Blocks  so  uia<le 
may  be  sawed  into  slabs  and  polished  like  marble.  They  are  bard  and 
non-absorbent  of  moisture,  and  are  said  to  be  suitable  for  exterior 
decoration. 

Among  the  hydraulic  limes,  that  of  Theil,  Ardeche,  continues  to  hold 
its  high  rank.  The  limestone  beds  from  which  it  is  obtained  are  higblr 
fossiliferous,  and  are  over  three  hundred  feet  thick.  Simple  burning  N 
all  that  is  required  to  produce  the  cement.  An  establishment  for  it> 
manufacture  at  Lafarge  has  thirty-four  furnaces  and  produces  three 
hundred  and  forty  tons  of  sifted  lime  daily.  The  price  is  fifteen  franc* 
per  ton,  and  it  weigbs  seven  hundred  kilogrammes  per  cubic  metre.  It 
is  particularly  valuable  for  marine  constructions,  and  can  be  wetted  with 
either  fresh  or  salt  water.  It  was  used  for  the  formation  of  the  artificial 
blocks  sunk  to  form  the  breakwater  piers  at  Port  Said. 

The  agglomerated  b^ton  of  Mr.  Coignet  was  most  fully  represented  a; 
the  Exposition,  and  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  reservoirs  and 
for  the  foundations  of  the  outer  gallery.  For  a  full  description  of  tlii> 
material,  its  preparation  and  uses,  reference  is  made  to  the  special  reix)rt 
by  Mr.  Leonard  F.  Beckwith.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  pub 
lication  by  M.  Coignet^  and  by  M.  Claudel.* 

OXYCHLORIDE  OF  MAGNESIUM  CEMENT. 

By  mixing  magnesia  with  oxychloride  of  magnesium  a  cement  i> 
formed  analogous  to  that  made  with  zinc  oxide  and  the  oxychloride  oi 
zinc.  Both  of  these  cements  are  the  invention  of  Mr.  Sorel.  The  hard 
ness  of  the  cement  varies  with  the  density  of  the  chloride  solution.  Ad 
increased  hardness  is  given  by  saturating  the  chloride  of  magnesium 
with  chloride  of  barium  or  with  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  addition  of 
one  part  of  quicklime,  or  two  parts  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  in  one 
hundred  of  the  chloride  at  25°  Baume,  augments  the  hydniulic  proi)er 
ties. 

FERRUGINOUS  CEMENT. 

M.  Alfred  Chenot  proposes  to  form  a  ferruginous  cement  by  niixin;? 
iron  in  a  state  of  extreme  subdivision  with  sand.  A  cement  so  formed 
has  long  been  known  and  used  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  United  State*^ 
M.  Ohenot  proposes  to  manufacture  the  iron  in  a  state  of  sponije  and 
ui>on  a  large  scale,  by  reducing  iron  ore,  mixed  with  carbon,  in  a  ch»j«* 
furnace. 


'  Einploi  d«'H  Wt<»nM  ngglomdr^s,  etc.,  par  FrauyoiH  CcMjriiet,  Paris,  lS(8i. 
^  Pratitiue  do  I'urt  do  construire,  Paris^  1863. 
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RAN80ME  ARTIFICIAL  STONE. 

This  remarkable  compound  is  adapted  not  only  to  interior,  but,  to 
eiterior  eonstraction,  and  rivals  the  natural  sandstones  in  hardness  and 
diu^bility. 

It  is  formed  by  mixing  sand  with  soluble  silicate  of  soda,  and,  when 
Diolded  into  the  desired  form,  treating  the  mass  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium.  A  double  decomposition  takes  place,  hydro-silicate 
of  lime  is  formed,  and  binds  the  grains  of  sand  strongly  together.  For 
a  fall  description  of  this  artificial  stone  and  its  applications,  reference  is 
made  to  the  report  by  Commissioner  Barnard  upon  the  Industrial  Arts. 

ZINC  FOR  CONSTRUCTION. 

Zinc  in  its  various  forms  of  sheets,  wire,  nails,  and  stamped  ornaments 
appears  to  be  much  more  used  in  construction  in  Europe  than  in  the 
United  States.  The  display  by  the  Vieille-Montagne  Company,  and  the 
Silesian  Zinc  Company  of  Breslau,  was  very  extensive.  Some  of  the  ad- 
vantages claimed  for  this  material  over  other  materials  for  roofing  are  its 
lightness,  tenacity,  and  cheapness  compared  with  lead,  slates,  or  tiles. 
The  Yieille-Montagne  Company  claim  that  the  inclination  of  zinc  roofs 
need  not  exceed  0™.l  per  metre,  while  slate  requires  0™.3,  and  tile  0°».45. 

For  a  building  12".50  long  by  6".80,  covered  with  No.  14  zinc,  at  80 

francs  the  100  kilogrammes,  the  cost  would  be : 

Francs. 

With  zinc,  1,075.09  francs,  or  per  square  metre 13. 45 

With  slates,  1,245.07  francs,  or  i>er  square  metre 16.  60 

With  tiles,  1,745.90  francs,  or  per  square  metre 21. 80 

For  a  shed  63".00  long,  18™.00  wide,  with  an  iron  frame,  and  covered 
vithNo.  14  corrugated  zinc,  at  80  francs  per  100  kilogrammes,  the  cost 
would  be : 

Francs. 

With  zinc,  18,749  francs,  or  i)er  square  metre 16. 60 

With  tiles,  22,767  francs,  or  per  square  metre 20. 10 

For  temporary  constructions  they  advertise  sheets  Nos.  10  and  11, 
which  weigh  3''.45  to  4*^.15  per  square  metre.  It  does  not  require  paint- 
ing, and  the  old  sheets  may  be  sold  for  thirty-five  to  forty  i)er  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  new. 

The  Silesian  Zinc  Company  manufacture  zinc  sheets  of  all  sizes  and 
thicknesses,  from  two  ounces  per  square  foot  upward.  The  large  plate 
exhibited  is  seventeen  feet  long  by  fifty-four  inches  wide,  and  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  thick.  It  could  have  been  made  twice  as  long  as  this,  and 
with  a  total  weight  of  forty-two  hundred  pounds,  if  room  could  have  been 
procured  for  its  installation.  The  corrugated  sheets  of  large  curve  when 
laid  lengthwise  are  made  nine  feet  long  and  up  to  forty-one  inches  in 
breadth.  These  sheets  are  used  chiefly  for  roofing  large  railway  stations 
or  other  large  buildings.  The  new  exchange  at  Berlin  is  covered  with 
zinc  from  this  establishment.  Annexed  is  a  table  of  the  sizes  and  weight 
of  zinc  sheets,  in  avoirdupois  pounds  and  fractions,  which  may  be  ser- 
viceable to  constructors  and  engineers. 
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MR.  HEWITT  ON  THE  USE  OF  STEEL  FOR  RAILS. 

I  The  manufacture  of  steel  rails  for  railways  has  been  discussed  by 
Commissioner  Hewitt  in  his  report  upon  iron  and  steel,  and  some  obser- 
vations upon  the  form  of  rails  will  be  found  in  the  report  by  Commis- 
sioner Auchincloss.  Since  the  publication  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Hewitt 
the  writer  has  received  from  him  the  following  letter,  dated  New  York, 
October  20.  1869,  giving  the  result  of  later  investigations  abroad : 

''  Ha\ing  made  a  visit  to  Europe  during  the  past  summer,  with  Mr. 
Joliu  Fritz,  manager  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Works,  at  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose,  mainly,  of  acquiring  information  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  steel  for  rails,  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  render  a  more 
acceptable  service  to  the  railroad  interests  of  the  United  States  than 
by  adding  to  my  report  a  brief  statement  of  the  conclusions  at  which  we 
arrived. 

"  First.  It  appears  to  be  certain  that  on  all  roads  doing  a  large  busi- 
Ufss,  and  especially  where  heavy  engines  are  run  at  a  high  speed,  steel 
must  be  substituted  for  iranj  on  the  wearing  surface  of  the  track.  The 
steel  may  be  either  puddled,  or  made  by  the  Siemens- Martin,  Bessemer, 
ur  erncible  process ;  but,  whatever  kind  of  steel  may  be  employed,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  steel  be  of  good  quality,  and  adapted  to  the  i)ur- 
pose.  This  demands  skill  in  the  manufa4:ture  and  care  in  the  inspection. 
Uuless  the  skill  is  used,  and  care  exercised,  there  will  soon  be  the  same 
complaint  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  steel  as  has  existed  in  regard  to 
tlie  qoal  ty  of  iron. 

"  Second.  For  roads  having  a  small  traffic,  iron  rails  are,  as  yet,  more 
economical,  provided  light  engines  and  moderate  speed  are  employed. 
It'  pro[)er  care  is  used  in  the  manufacture  and  inspection,  and  a  price 
paid  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  good  materials  and  workmanship, 
there  is  no  more  difficulty  now  than  there  was  in  former  years  in  pro- 
curing iron  rails  of  good  quality.  The  real  cause  of  the  inferiority  of 
modem  rails  appears  to  be  due  solely  to  the  unwillingness  of  railroad 
managers  to  pay  a  price  adequate  to  meet  the  actual  cost  of  good  iron 
and  skillful  work. 

*'  Third.  The  question  as  to  whether  all  steel  rails,  or  iron  rails  with 
steel  heads,  should  be  used,  is  mainly  one  of  first  cost.  There  have  been 
slight  objections  to  steel-topped  rails,  when  cast  steel  is  used  for  the 
head,  arising  out  of  the  liability  of  the  steel  to  separate  from  the  iron ; 
Wt  this  objection  is  now  removed,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country, 
^y  tlie  experience  which  has  been  gained  at  Dowlais,  in  Wales,  and  at 
Trenton,  in  Kew  Jersey,  and  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  steel  and  iron  can 
^  certainly  united  so  as  not  to  separate  in  the  weld.  The  experience 
^ith  the  Booth  rail,  on  the  New  York  Central  railroad,  also  goes  to 
show  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  weld  the  steel  and  the  iron  at  all,  leaving 
^t  merely  a  question  of  prime  cost  as  to  whether  the  heads  shall  be 
welded  or  not.    As  to  all  steel  rails,  whether  made  from  Bessemer,  Siem- 
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ens-Martin,  or  crucible  steel,  the  only  objection  appears  to  be  in  tli 
liability  to  break  in  very  cold  weather,  but  the  percentage  of  such  ih 
dents  is  very  small ;  and,  all  things  considered,  it  is  difficult  to  dec 
whether  this  objection  is  of  more  weight  than  the  possibility  of  a  st- 
ration  of  the  steel  from  the  iron  in  the  steel- topped  rails.  On  the  \^li< 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  would  take  either  the  all'Steel  or 
steel-topped  milsy  proi>erly  made,  giving  the  preference  to  the  one  \^h 
could  be  supplied  at  the  lowest  price  per  ton.  In  other  words,  we  1h  lu 
that  the  question  of  first  cost  should  alone  decide  whether  to  use  ? 
topped  rails  or  rails  made  entirely  from  steel,  provided  the  quality  nf: 
materials  used  and  the  workmanship  are  equally  good  in  both  cases 
''The  8iemens-Martin  process  has  solved  the  only  difficulty  ^^h 
existed  in  regard  to  steel  rails  when  worn  out,  by  working  them  ovt  r 
the  raw  material  for  new  rails.  This  process  is  now  in  oi>eration  ar  nn 
of  the  leading  works  in  Europe,  and  can  be  seen  at  work  at  Trenton.  ^ 
Jersey,  [)roducing  steel  which  welds  perfectly  to  iron,  and  therH' 
admirably  adapted  for  steel  tops.'' 


IIL— LAKE  TUNNEL  AND  WATER-WORKS,  CHICAGO. 

THE  SUPPLY  OF  WATER  TO  CHICAGO. 

Tlie  Board  of  Public  Works  of  the  city  of  Chicago  sent  elalwn 
drawings,  upon  a  large  scale,  of  the  tunnel  and  accessory  constructi* 
which  were  then  nearly  completed,  for  the  supply  of  the  city  v 
pure  water. 

The  source  of  the  supply  is  Lake  Michigan,  from  which  the  watt 
pumped  by  steam-engines  and  distributed  in  pipes  in  the  usual  niaui" 
During  the  year  ending  March  31,  1867,  the  quantity  pumjied  ^ 
3,1G8,7«0,G09  gallons,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  391,000,000  j?ill«» 
over  the  quantity  pumped  during  the  previous  year.  This  gives  a  (b^i 
average  of  8,081,530  gallons.  The  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in  p"'" 
ing  was  3,701^^^%  tons,  and  the  expenses,  including  salaries  and  repaii 
amounted  to  814,452  14,  or  $14  03  per  million  of  gallons. 

Before  the  construction  of  the  lake  tunnel  about  to  be  described  tb 
water  was  drawn  from  an  inlet-basin,  upon  the  margin  of  the  l:ik 
During  the  severity  of  winter  quantities  of  ice  aecumulate  across  tl 
entrance  of  this  inlet-basin,  forming  a  ridge  or  barrier,  so  as  to  cut  ( 
ettectually  the  supply  of  water  from  the  lake,  and  thus  necessitatiij 
the  exertions  of  gangs  of  men  day  and  night  to  keep  a  passage  oj>e" 
the  pump-well.  This  difficulty,  and  the  constantly  increasing  uumlM' 
of  small  fish,  and  the  fouling  of  the  water  along  the  shores  by  the  se^ 
age  of  the  city,  and  deposits  of  small  streams,  led  the  citizens  to  tli 
project  of  obtaining  the  water  from  a  point  so  far  out  in  the  lake  jk^  r 
be  beyond  these  local  annoyances.  But  before  the  final  adoption  of  tli 
plan  of  a  tunnel,  to  extend  two  miles  under  the  bed  of  the  lake,  souk 
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ire  or  more  different  methods  of  securing  the  pure  water  were  more  or 
fcss  considered.    These  were — 

1.  The  extension  of  the  old  inlet  pipe  a  mile  out  into  the  lake,  at  an 
(•stimated  cost  of  from  $66,000  to  $125,000  for  the  iron  pipe  alone. 

2.  A  brick  tunnel,  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  extending  a  mile  out  into 
the  lake. 

3.  Removdl  of  the  pumping  works  to  Winetka,  about  sixteen  miles 
north  of  the  city,  and  conducting  the  water  to  the  city  in  j)ipes  from  a 
resenoir  placed  upon  the  high  ground  at  Winetka. 

4.  Filter  beds,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $107,500. 

■).  A  subsiding  reservoir,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $»107,775. 

THE  LAKE  TUNNEL. 

The  plan  of  tunneling  two  miles  under  the  bed  of  the  lake  was  pro- 
iwsed  by  E.  S.  Chesbrough,  esq.,  the  city  engineer,  and  was  executed 
under  his  superintendence.  It  is  one  of  the  most  novel,  successful,  and 
pcononiically  executed  engineering  enterprises  of  the  present  time,  and 
(ustifies  a  notice  in  considerable  detail. 

The  notice  which  follows  has  been  freely  compiled  from  the  informa- 
tion given  iu  the  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  to  the  common  council,  and  from  the  manuscript  notes 
iiid  explanations  supplied  by  Mr.  Chesbrough,  at  the  request  of  the 
triter.  The -two  lithographic  plates,  also,  which  illustrate  the  descrip- 
tion, are  engraved  from  photographic  reductions  of  the  large  drawings 
fthieh  were  displayed  at  the  Exposition. 

« 

The  plan  of  tunneling  was  adopted  by  the  board  of  public  works  as 
Parly  as  1863.  During  that  summer  examinations  were  made  along  the 
^hole  line  of  the  contemplated  work  by  boring,  at  short  intervals,  to 
the  depth  proposed  for  the  tunnel,  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the 
material  through  which  it  would  pass,  and  various  observations  were 
luade  to  test  the  quality  of  the  water  at  the  proposed  outer  end  and  inlet 
for  the  tunnel,  and  to  ascertain  also  the  distance  from  the  shore  to  which 
the  water  of  the  river  reached  after  certain  most  marked  discharges  of 
tbe  river  into  the  lake.  From  the  borings  it  was  found  that  the  mate- 
rial through  which  the  tunnel  would  be  built  was  uniformlj^  clay,  and 
apparently  of  a  firm  and  even  character;  and  the  observations  concern- 
ing,' the  eft'ect  of  the  river  on  the  lake  showed  that,  even  Avhen  most 
marked,  no  trace  of  its  influence  could  be  detected  much  more  than  a 
miUt  and  a  quarter  from  the  shore.  The  information  obtained  on  these 
aud  various  other  points  satisfied  the  board  that  the  tunnel  would 
anoinplish  the  results  sought  for,  and  that  the  work  was  entirely  practi- 
nh\e.  The  necessary  drawings  and  specifications  were  prepared  as 
RlKfwlily  as  practicable,  and  advertisements  were  issued  in  New  York 
and  Boston,  as  well  as  in  Chicago,  inviting  proposals  for  the  doing  of 
the  work.  The  bids  were  received  and  opened  September  9,  1863, 
»iost  of  the  parties  submitting  proposals  being  present  at  the  opening. 
2  o  E 
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The  following  record  describes  particularly  the  bids  received  for  con^ 
striicting  the  taunel  complete: 

Bids  received  for  the  lake  tunnel  September  9, 1863. 


Nime  of  bidder. 


James  Andrews,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania 

James  J.  Dull  and  James  Goweo,   Huris- 

barg,  Pennsylvania 

Stephen  C.  Walker,  Asa  D.  Wood,  and  F.  W. 

Robinson,  New  York 

Thomas  Williams,  John  McBean,  A.  S.  Brown, 

and  George  Xeilson,  Chicago 

Hervey  Nash,  Chicago 

D.  L.  DeGolycr,  Chicago 

William  Baldwin,  New  York 
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*  "  Meaning  to  include  but  one  intermediate  lake  shaft.    This  proposal  is  based  npoo  the  siipp<->;:  '^ 
that  the  material  to  be  excavated  is  flrm^  and  sneh  that  the  tunnel  can  be  mado  and  the  maMmry  \*  t 
without  the  nse  of  permanent  bracing.    But  if  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  toaocuro  ita  m/*'* 
permanent  bracing  should  be  required,  the  attendant  increased  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the  city.  Ihr 
chief  engineer  to  decide  the  amount." 

t  "  For  all  the  work  except  the  iron  cylinders  for  shafta.    In  case  sand  or  gravel  veins  occur,  m  i» 
paid  for  extra.    This  sum  includes  four  cribs." 

X  Per  lineal  foot. 

§  '*  I  run  the  risk  of  all  loose  earth,  sand,  or  gravel." 

II  "  $100  per  lineal  foot,  if  matorial  is  '  stiff  blue  day  soil.*    If  otherwise,  extra  pay  and  extra  tin^  ^<^ 
be  required," 

ir  ••  300,000  f" 

The  bid  of  Messrs.  Dull  and  Gowen,  of  Harrisburg,  Penusylvani.^ 
being  unconditional,  and  for  the  whole  work,  it  was  accepted  a.s  tbt> 
lowest  and  best  bid,  and  the  contract,  wiiich  will  be  found  enibodid  io 
this  notice  beyond,  was  drawn  up.  Subsequently  to  the  execntion  of  tbe 
contract  the  board  decided  to  change  the  manner  of  constructing  tli<* 
land  shaft,  which  was  originally  designed  to  be  wholly  of  brick.  Thi* 
change  consisted  in  substituting  three  cast-iron  cylinders,  each  ten  M 
long,  essentially  like  the  iron  cylinders  proposed  for  the  outer  lake  shaft* 
in  place  of  the  brick- work  of  the  upper  thirty  feet  of  the  shaft.  This  wjj< 
done  to  facilitate  the  sinking  of  the  shall  through  the  bed  of  quicksiiml 
overlying  the  clay,  the  distance  through  the  quicksand  to  the  clay  Ihm".' 
about  twenty-four  feet. 

In  place  of  a  description  in  detail  of  the  construction  of  the  tnniH  ^ 
the  contract  and  specifications  are  given  in  full,  particularly  as  the  work 
is  minutely  described,  and  as  the  contract  shows  not  only  what  wai*  at 
first  required  of  the  contractors,  but,  together  with  the  notes  and  expl* 
nations,  shows  also  the  changes  which  it  was  found  desirable  to  m«t'' 
during  the  progress  of  the  work. 
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LAKE  TL^NNEL  CONTRACT. 

Location  and  general  description. — The  tunnel  is  to  commence 
\t  such  point  as  may  be  selected  by  the  board  of  public  works,  on  the 
bt  now  occupied  by  the  pumping  works  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  at  the 
last  end  of  Chicago  avenue,  and  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan ;  and 
0  extend  two  miles  out  under  the  lake,  in  a  straight  line,  at  right  angles 
0  the  general  direction  of  the  shore. 

The  bottom  of  the  inside  surface  of  the  east  end  of  the  tunnel  shall 
le  sixty-six  feet  below  tlie  ordinary  level  of  the  lake,  or  sixty-four  feet 
lelow  what  is  usually  known  as  "  City  Datum ;"  and  the  bottom  surface 
ball  descend  uniformly  at  the  rate  of  two  feet  per  mile  to  the  west  end 
if  the  tunnel. 

There  are  to  be  one  land  and  two  to  four  lake  shafts;  the  land  shaft 
it  the  west  end,  one  lake  shaft  at  the  east  end,  and  the  remaining  lake 
ihaft  or  shafts  at  such  intermediate  points  as  shall  be  determined  upon 
)y  said  board,  when  the  proper  time  for  locating  them  shall  arrive.  The 
ake  shafts  are  to  consist  of  cast  iron  cylinders,  and  to  be  protected  by 
lollow  pentagonal  cribs.* 

The  tunnel  is  to  be  very  nearly  circular  in  form,  and  to  have  an  inte- 
ior  width  of  five  feet,  and  height  of  five  feet  and  two  inches. 

Cribs. — ^It  has  been  proposed  to  construct  four  cribs,  on  the  suppo- 
Mtioii  that  this  number  might  be  required  to  complete  the  tunnel  in  two 
^ears,  but  if,  after  commencing  the  work,  it  shall  be  found  in  time  that 
Mie  or  more  of  them  may  be  omitted,  such  omission  shall  be  made ;  and 
for  this  reason  but  two  cribs*  shall  be  commenced  before  the  probable 
fate  of  progress  in  the  tunnel,  from  the  land  shaft,  shall  have  been  sat- 
isfactorily ascertained. 

Description. — ^The  cribs  are  to  be  five-sided,  each  outer  side  to  be 
fifty-eight  feet  long.  There  is  to  be  a  central  space  in  each  crib,  in  form 
similar  to  the  outside,  leaving  the  thickness  between  the  central  space 
md  outside  of  the  crib  twenty-five  feet  The  interior  and  exterior  sides 
Df  the  cribs  are  to  be  perpendicular  from  their  bottoms  to  their  tops, 
which  are  to  be  five  feet  above  the  ordinary  surface  of  the  lake ;  hence 
the  ontemiost  crib  is  to  be  forty  feet  high.  The  height  of  the  others 
will  depend  upon  their  location,  which  will  be  determined  during  the 
progress  of  the  work. 

The  outer  crib  is  to  have  three  openings  through  its  sides,  one  open- 
ing through  each  of  the  western  and  southeni  sides ;  each  opening  to  be 
five  feet  high  and  four  feet  wide,  and  to  be  connected  with  the  top  of 
the  crib  by  a  well  four  feet  square.  The  most  northern  opening  is  to  have 
its  bottom  five  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  crib,  the  middle  one  eleven 
feet  higher,  and  the  southern  one  eleven  feet  higher  than  the  middle. 
F^Hch  opening  is  to  be  furnished  with  an  iron  paddle  gate,  to  be  worked 
^y  means  of  an  iron  rod,  from  the  top  of  the  crib,  as  shown  on  plans. 

1  Only  one  lake  sliaft  and  one  crib  were  coDHtmcted. 
'  Only  one  crib,  the  outer  one,  was  found  necesiuiry. 
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Each  crib  is  to  be  provided  with  two  gates,*  each  two  feet  high,  an< 
one  and  a  half  foot  wide,  placed  five  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  erili 
and  against  the  wall  of  the  inside  space.  These  gates  to  be  ushI  fu 
regulating  the  sinking  of  the  cribs  to  their  places,  and  worked  by  hmI 
from  the  top  of  the  crib,  as  shown  on  plans.  Wrought-iron  grating's  t< 
protect  these  gates  must  be  provided,  as  shown  on  these  plans. 

Mode  OF  construction. — The  bottom  of  each  crib  shall  befonmt 
by  an  outer,  inner,  and  middle  line  of  twelve-inch  square  white  piin 
timber,  which  shall  be  connected  with  cross-timbers  of  the  same  si/r 
and  with  twelve-by-three-inch  joists  placed  two  feet  apart  from  center  u 
center,  and  the  under  side  of  the  whole,  except  the  central  sjiace  4)f  i!i^ 
crib,  sheathed  over  with  two-inch  pine  plank,  fastened  on  by  six-imb 
spikes,  driven  through  each  plank  in^  every  timber  and  joist,  as  showa 
on  plan.*    All  the  timbers  and  cross-timbers  are  to  be  connected^  y 
dovetail  joints  the  full  width  of  each  timber,  and  of  equal  depth  in  eat  i. 
the  dovetail  being  one  inch  deeper  at  its  end  than  at  its  shoulder,   (^u 
the  outer,  inner,  and  middle  lines  of  timber,  and  on  the  angle  pieces  d 
the  outer  and  middle  lines,  solid  walls  of  twelve-inch  square  timber  aw 
to  be  built  up  to  a  height  of  forty  feet  above  the  bottom  for  the  oiKt; 
crib,  and  to  a  height  of  five  feet  above  ordinary  water-mark  for  tlw- 
other  cribs.    The  middle  wall  extends  solid  from  outside  to  outsidt  <  i' 
the  crib ;  the  inner  wall  only  around  the  inner  space.    The  angle  tinllH•^ 
are  eleven  and  a  half  feet  long  from  tip  to  tip.    Between  tlie  outer  x'A 
middle  walls  there  are  two  lines  of  cross- timbers  on  each  side  of  them'*, 
and  between  the  middle  and  inner  walls  three  lines.^    Thecross-tiiulK'^j 
are  twelve  inches  square,  placed  twelve  inches  apart  above  each  otlnr. 
and  extend  through  each  wall.    All  of  the  timber  and  lumber,  exn;: 
the  upper  twelve  feet  in  each  outside  wall,  is  to  be  of  sound  white  pii- 
The  upper  twelve  feet  of  the  outer  wall  to  be  of  sound  white  oak,  ti>t- 
from  sap,  or  any  imperfections  tending  to  hasten  decay.    All  of  the  join' v 
of  the  timbers  at  the  angles  of  the  outer  and  inner  walls,  at  the  ends: 
the  middle  walls,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  cross-timbers,  are  to  be  <lt»\» 
tailed  like  those  described  for  the  bottom  course  of  timbers  in  the  eni'. 
[at  the  corners.]    Where  the  timbers  of  the  middle  wall  cross  each  otli^^r. 
they  are  to  be  notched  half  and  half.    Whenever  the  ends  of  tiniU> 
butt  against  each  other  in  the  outer  and  inner  walls,  they  must  do  h»  j«i 
the  center  of  the  end  of  some  cross-timber,  where  the  dovetailed  end  ri- 
be  nijule  to  lap  over  the  butt  joint.    On  the  bottoms  and  sides  of  tli« 
three  openings  through  the  outer  crib,  twelve-inch  square  timbei's  ton< !» 
ing  each  other  are  to  be  run  entirely  through  the  ends;  and  aerosj^  ^i" 


*  TIiIh  waM  nftrrward  eliun^iMl,  nndei};lit  siuaUtT  and  circular  gates  \ven»  con*tn«'  '•• 
HO  aA  to  n»giilatc»  tlio  flow  of  the- water  into  eight  water-tight  compart ineiit"*,  »1* 
occujjy  the  interior  of  the  crih. 

'  ChaugtHl  in  conHtruction  to  twelve-inch  timbers. 

'  In  conHtruction,  thene  timbcrR  were  phiced  bo  that  each  piece  extended  front  < 
outer  through  the  middle  to  the  inner  wall. 
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tup  of  the  openings  six-inch  planks  are  to  be  spiked,  fitting  close  to  each 
iither.  Tlie  walls  from  each  oi)ening  to  the  top  of  the  crib  are  to  be 
ibrined  of  six-inch  planks  placed  horizontally,  and  notched  into  the  crib 
timbers  wherever  they  can  be. 

The  timbers  in  the  onter  and  middle  walls  of  each  crib  are  to  be 
fastened  to  each  other  by  1-^-inch  square  wroiight-iron  bolts  thirty 
Inches  long,  with  ragged  edges,  and  driven  into  the  timbeif  at  an  angle 
twelve  degrees  from  a  perpendicular,  and  inclining  alternately  toward 
ttich  other.  [The  ragging  was  omitted.]  The  timbers  of  the  inner  wall 
aii^  to  be  fastened  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  the  outer  and  middle, 
except  that  the  bolts  are  to  be  but  one  inch  square. 

Each  outer  angle  of  the  crib  is  to  be  protected  by  a  covering  of 
Moupht  iron  one  inch  thick,  extending  two  feet  each  way  from  the  cor- 
Dcr,  and  from  the  top  of  the  crib  downward  ten  feet.  These  angle  irons 
are  to  be  fastened  on  by  round  wrought-iron  oneand-a-half inch  bolts, 
one  through  every  timber,  on  each  side  of  the  corner.  The  bolts  are  to 
be  alternately  lon^and  short,  the  long  being  fastened  through  the  mid- 
dle timbers  of  the  crib,  and-  the  short  through  the  outer  timbers,  as 
shown  on  i>lans.  The  long  bolts  are  to  be  used  also  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  crib,  from  the  bottom  to  the  angle  iron,  in  every  other  timber.* 

The  spaces  between  the  joists  at  the  bottom  of  the  crib  are  to  be 
filled  with  {gravel  or  broken  stone  flush  with  the  tops  of  the  joists.  The 
>>ists  are  to  be  planked  over  with  two-inch  pine,  fastened  down  with  six- 
inch  spikes.* 

Tliere  are  to  be  twenty-five  pair  of  one-inch  round  wrought-iron 
rtnls  to  connect  saddles  placed  under  bottom  timbers  and  over  toj)  ones, 
as  shown  on  plans.  The  forms  and  mode  of  placing  the  saddles  and 
cnimecting  the  rods  with  them  and  with  each  other  are  shown  on  plans. 
[These  were  not  put  in.] 

The  whole  of  the  joints  on  the  bottom  of  the  crib,  around  the  outside 
and  central  space  of  the  crib  from  its  bottom  to  within  four  feet  of  the 
top,  and  the  joints  around  the  inside  of  the  three  openings  and  their 
^U'lls,  are  to  be  thoroughly  calked  with  oakum  and  pcaid  with  tar.' 

Eaeli  crib  shall,  immediately  after  being  towed  to  its  proper  position, 
^H'  secured  by  one-and-a-half-inch  iron  cables  to  five  Mitchell's  mooring 
*<Tews,  forced  ten  feet  into  the  clay  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The 
<liinensions  and  form  of  these  screws  can  be  seen  on  plans. 

Each  crib  is  to  be  filled  with  sound  rubble  stone,  from  its  bottom  to 
its  top,  as  soon  after  being  moored  as  practicable. 

'  Ou  each  side  of  each  angle,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  crib,  and  in  place  of 
the  sheeting,  a  piece  of  oak  twelve  by  fourteen  inches  was  put  in  the  line  of  the  long 
'*<'It!t.  It  was  cut  down  to  three  inches  under  the  angle  irous.  A  corresponding  piece 
"^  oak,  three  inches  wide  all  the  way,  was  put  at  the  other  ends  of  the  bolts  on  the 
ai'ldle  wall. 

•  Tliia  was  all  made  of  twelve-inch  timber. 
Every  space  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  crib,  including  the  middle  wall,  was 
talked. 
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The  angles  of  each  crib  shall  be  placed  exactly  in  such  position 
the  board  of  public  ^rorks  may  direct. 

The  land  shaft. — ^This  will  be  located  near  and  in  the  rear  tif 
present  pumping  works  of  this  city.  From  the  surface  of  tb<*  p( 
to  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet  below  the  level  of  the  lake,  the  shaft  is  i 
twelve  feet  in  diameter;  and  then  it  i<»  to  be  contracted  by  a  slo 
offset  of  three  feet  all  aroand  to  six  feet  diameter,  to  five  feet  h^h\ 
bottom  of  the  invert  of  the  tunnel,  a  distance  of  sixty  feet.* 

The  whole  of  the  shaft  is  to  be  lined  with  brick  masonry  l^ 
inches  thick,  where  the  shaft  is  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  \ 
inches  thick,  where  it  is  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  on  the  invert  at  it; 
tom.    The  masonry  oi  the  ofi'set  is  to  be  twelve  inches  thick. 

The  masonry  is  to  be  fwmed  of  hard-burned,  clear-ringing,  and 
formed  bricks,  entirely  free  from  lime,  not  less  than  eight  inclus 
two  and  a  quarter  inches  thick,  and  four  inches  wide,  to  be  laid  u) 
in  cement  mortar,  and  in  rings  or  shells  four  inches  thick.  Tlie  c^ 
must  be  horiz<Nital,  the  inside  surface  of  the  shaft  must  he  truej 
cylindrical,  and  the  joints  between  the  bricks  not  over  a  quarter 
inch  on  the  inside  of  each  ring. 

The  cement  mortar  is  to  be  equal  to  the  best  of  Clark^s  La  S;d]r 
mixed  with  one  measure  of  clean  sharp  sand  to  one  of  cement,  aiM 
as  soon  as  possible  after  being  mixed. 

The  joints  between  the  rings  must  be  not  less  than  half  an  iiicb 
all  the  joints  in  the  masonry  must  be  perfectly  filled  with  inortar  ai 
time  the  masonry  is  laid. 

Where  the  natural  soil  around  the  shaft  is  sand  or  loose  m^t 
there  is  to  be  not  less  than  twelve  inches  of  thoroughly  puddled  il 
the  outside  of  the  masonry.* 

Whatever  timber  and  lumber  may  be  necessary  to  8upi>ort  tlie  ( 
around  the  shaft,  before  the  masonry  can  be  built,  must  be  fnroi 
and  put  in  by  the  contractor. 

The  pumping,  and  all  labor  and  machinery  c<«nected  tberewitb 
be  done  and  furnished  by  the  contractor. 

Inlet  cylinder  for  outer  lake  shaft.  —  To  be  nino  fe^ 
diameter  inside,  and  two  and  a  quarter  inches  thick*  To  be  mM 
sections  of  about  nine  feet  in  length,  so  that  seven  sections  will  i 
up  the  total  length  of  the  cylinder,  or  sixty-four  feet.  The  flan;^ 
be  five  and  five-eighths  inches  wide  by  two  and  a  quarter  inches  t 
and  to  be  faced  in  the  lathe  true  and  at  right  angles  to  the  eeiitt^rli 
the  cylinder.  Each  flange  to  have  a  small  annular  groove  tnrin^l 
the  faw,  to  receive  the  iMitty  to  be  used  in  making  the  joint,  as  si 
on  the  drawing.    Flanges  to  be  drilled  for  bolts  one  and  5  ludt 


»  The  shaft  waa  not  execiitwl  in  this  way.  Iron  cyUnders,  three  in  iiunil«  J 
e intending  to  a  depth  of  thirty  fi?et,  were  substituted.  Theee  were  nine  fei't  in 
ter  and  one  and  a  half  inch  thick.  The  shaft  below  was  made  eight  feet  clear  (ii^^ 
and  twelve  inehee  thick. 

'  AU  spaces  were  fiUed  with  either  concrete  or  brick  work  in  cement. 
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in  diameter  aud  about  seven  inches  between  centers.  The  lower  sectiou 
to  be  turned  a  taper  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  ihcli,  in  nine  inches  from  the 
end  on  the  outside.  The  balance  of  the  sectiou  to  be  accurately  and 
truly  turned  parallel  the  entire  length  above  the  taper. 

The  second  and  third  sections,  and,  if  required,  the  fourth  section, 
from  the  bottom  to  be  accurately  and  smoothly  turned,'  each  section  of 
a  diameter  slightly  in  excess  of  the  one  next  below  it,  say  the  sixty- 
fourth  |)art  of  an  inch,  and  should  there  be  any  difference  in  the  diameter 
of  opposite  ends  of  the  same  section,  then  the  largest  end  to  be  connected 
oppermost. 

The  section  next  below  the  top  one  is  to  be  provided  with  openings 
for  inlet  gates,  plans  and  specifications  for  which  will  be  given  to  the 
contractor  whenever  necessary  after  one  month  from  the  letting  of  the 
work,  and  all  additional  expense  to  the  contractor  in  making  such  open- 
ing will  be  paid  for  as  extra. 

iNTSBMEDtATE  OTLINBERS  FOR  LAKE  SHAFTS. — ^To  be  One  tO  three 

in  number,  to  be  nine  feet  in  diameter  inside,  and  one  and  five^eighths 
inch  thick.  To  be  made  in  sections  of  about  nine  feet  in  length,  so 
that  seven  sections  will  make  up  the  total  length  of  cylinder,  whether 
sixty-five,  sixty-six,  or  sixty-seven  feet.  The  flanges  to  be  Ave  inches 
wide  by  one  aud  three-quarter  inch  thick,  and  faced  as  specified  for  the 
"inlet  cylinder."  Flanges  to  be  drilled  for  bolts  one  and  a  half  inch  in 
diameter,  and  about  seven  inches  between  centers.  Three  or  four  of  the 
lower  sections  to  be  turned  on  the  outside  as  may  be  required,  and  as 
speeified  for  the  "  inlet  cylinder."  The  sections  to  be  stiftened  by  two 
iutermediate  internal  flanges  two  and  three-eighths  inches  wide  by  one 
and  three-quarter  inch  thick.  At  the  top  of  the  third  or  fourth  section 
from  the  bottom,  as  may  be  required,  the  flange  to  have  a  double  width 
to  receive  a  bonnet  or  head  for  closing  and  disconnecting  the  cylinder  at 
that  joint,  as  delineated  on  the  drawing. 

The  iron  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  cylinders  to  be  of  good 
tiuality.  The  eastings  to  be  sound  aud  free  from  sand  holes  or  other 
defects. 

Bolts  for  connecting  the  cylinders  to  be  made  of  the  best  wrought 
irou,  one  and  a  half  inch  iu  diameter,  with  hexagonal  heads  and  nut.a. 

Joints  between  cylinder  section  flanges  to  be  made  air-tight  with 
thin  red  lead  putty.  All  necessary  work,  materials,  machinery,  and  tools 
for  completing  and  putting  in  place  the  cribs  and  cylinders  to  be  done 
aud  furnished  by  the  contractor.* 

The  tunhel  peopeb. — The  clear  width  of  the  tunnel  is  to  be  flve 
feet,  and  the  clear  height  five  feet  and  two  inches,  the  top  and  bottom 
arches  to  be  semL-cireles.    The  tunnel  is  to  be  lined  with  brick  masonry 

'  Onlj  the  lowest  section  was  turned,  the  csstings  proving  sufiSciently  smooth  for  the 
others  witfaont  turning^ 

'  The  intermediate  cjliuders^nd  shafts  thus  provided  for  were  not  fouud  necessary 
and  were  not  pat  in* 
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eight  inches  thick,  in  two  rings  or  shells,  the  bricks  to  be  laid  lengthwise 
of  the  tunnel  with  toothing  joints.  The  mortar,  character  of  materials 
and  workmanship  are  to  be  like  those  described  for  the  land  shaft. 

The  excavation  for  the  tunnel,  when  through  sufficiently  firm  clavi 
shall  conform  exactly  to  the  outside  of  the  masonry  on  the  bottom  and 
sides.  On  top,  just  enough  of  excavation  above  the  masonry  will  U 
allowed,  to  give  room  to  turn  and  key  the  upper  arch  properly.^  Section^ 
of  not  over  two  feet  of  tlie  upper  arch  are  to  be  built  at  a  time,  and  im 
me<liately  after  each  section  is  keyed,  the  space  above  it  shall  be  lillej 
with  earth,  which  shall  be  put  into  the  space  in  small  quantities  at  ^ 
time,  and  thoroughly  rammed  until  it  becomes  as  solid  as  the  natural 
soil  above. 

Shoidd  a  soil  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  tunnel  requiring  tl^ 
sides,  bottom,  and  top  to  be  planked  and  braced  before  the  masonry  caoi 
be  built,  filling  in,  carefully  and  thoroughly  done,  shall  be  put  in  between 
the  masonry  and  the  boarding,  in  or  between  the  masonry  and  sides  nf 
the  excavation,  as  is  specified  for  the  upper  arch  in  a  firm  soil.  The 
material  for  this  filling  may  be  dry  sand  or  puddled  clay.' 

All  timber  and  lumber  necessary  for  bracing  and  supporting  thr 
sides  of  the  tunnel  and  shafts,  previous  to  the  completion  of  the  masonn. 
must  be  furnished  and  put  in  place  by  the  contractor. 

The  (contractor  must  furnish  and  put  in  pla(;e  all  necessary'  air-pij>e> 
and  apparatus  for  ventilating  the  tunnel,  all  pumps,  steam-engines 
hoisting  apparatus  and  fixtures  for  the  same,  all  sheds  and  Khelters  tor 
the  protection  of  workmen  and  materials  on  the  cribs,  and  all  necessin 
tracks,  trucks,  and  other  necessary  implements  for  machinery  for  remo\' 
ing  excavated  material  out  of,  and  building  materials  into,  the  tunnel. 

The  contractor  must  also  remove  all  excavated  material  taken  out  t»t 
each  shaft  to  such  points  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  board  of  pnbljj- 
works,  provided  said  points  shall  not  exceed  three  hundre<i  feet  fn>in 
anj'  shaft,  and  must  provide  all  necessary  tug-boats,  scows,  and  other 
means  of  transportation,  and  implements  required  for  such  removal. 

General  specifications. — The  contractor  shall  furnish  and  nnm 
tain  such  lights  as  maybe  necessary  to  avoid  danger  to  navigation: 
and  in  case  of  failure  to  do  so,  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  the  viiy 
may  have  to  pay  on  account  of  such  failure. 

All  nmterials,  of  whatever  kind,  to  be  used  in  the  work,  are  to  in* 
inspected  by  the  board  of  public  works ;  and  all  unsuitable  materiaN 
are  to  be  immediately  removed  from  the  work  by  the  contractor. 

The  contractor  shall  discharge  from  his  employment,  wheu  directt^l 
by  the  board  of  public  works,  all  unfaithful  and  incom|K»tent  workmen- 

The  board  of  public  works  must  be  permitted  to  remove  wieli  ]>or 


»  In  exeonting  thi8  part  of  the  work,  the  miisons  hooii  learned  to  put  in  the  ma*'»f> 
in  clay  ground  without  ivmoving  any  more  earth  than  was  nect'«»ary  for  thoHT:"'" 
arch. 

•  An  the  liUing  about  the  uiasonry  of  the  tunnel  was  made  with  brick  andrennn^ 
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aons  of  the  work  as  they  may,  from  time  to  time,  think  necessary  for 
the  discovery  of  imjiroper  materials  or  workmanship;  and  the  contractor 
^hall  restore  such  work  at  his  own  expense,  in  case  it  shall  have  been 
done  improperly ;  and  at  the  expense  of  said  board  if  done  in  a  proper 
manner. 

Any  work,  materials,  mjichinery,  or  tools  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  the  tunnel,  cribs  or  shafts,  omitted  in  the  plan  and  specifications,  shall 
be  done  or  funiished  by  the  contractor,  and  paid  for  as  extra  work,  at 
such  valuation  as  the  board  of  pnblic  works  may  make.  This  section 
is  not  to  apply  to  the  completion  of  the  work  as  specified,  but  only  to 
extra  work,  and  no  tools  and  machinery  to  be  paid  for  unless  ordered 
hy  the  board  for  extra  work. 

The  contractor  shall  furnish  men  and  stakes  sufficient  to  enable  the 
enjjineer  in  charge  of  the  work  to  give  the  necessary  lines  and  levels  to 
construct  the  work  by. 

Tlie  contractor  must  deliver  to  the  board  of  public  works,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  each  month,  a  written  statement  of  the  amount  of 
extra  work  done  and  extra  materials  furnished  during  the  previous 
month. 

The  contractor  will  be  required  to  keep  the  work  in  perfect  repair 
for  twelve  ^nonths  after  the  same  shall  hax^e  been  faithfully  completed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  of  public  works. 

Monthly  estimates  will  be  made  by  the  board  of  public  works  of 
the  value  of  work  actually  done  and  in  its  permanent  place ;  and  on  or 
al)ont  the  sixth  day  of  each  month  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  work  done  the  previous  month  will  be  paid  the  con- 
tractor ;  the  remaining  twenty-five  per  cent,  being  reserved  as  secuiity 
for  the  faithful  completion  of  the  whole  work.^ 

Statement  of  quantities  of  material,  in  the  outermost 
<'RiB.2 — 38,814  cubic  feet  of  white  pine  timber;  3,500 cubic  feet  of  white 
oak  timber;  20,251  feet,  board  measure,  of  white  pine  two-inch  plank  ; 
1,700  wrought-iron  Ij^g-iuch  square  bolts,  30  inches  long;  120  wrought- 
iron  1-inch  square  bolts,  30  inches  long;  200  wrought-iron  IJ-inch  round 
holtvS,  13J  feet  long ;  50  wrought-iron  li-inch  round  bolts,  18  inches  long ; 
-00 square  feet  of  1-inch  angle  iron;  0,025  cubic  yards  of  stone  filling; 
besides  6-inch  spikes,  and  paddle  and  other  gates. 

extract  from  the  agreement  to  construct  tunnel. 

The  agreement  for  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  was  executed  on  the 
20th  of  October,  18G3,  the  contractors  undertaking  to  perform  all  of  the 
ttork  under  the  immediate  direction  and  superintendence  of  the  board 


^  Dtiring  the  projjregs  of  the  work  this  provision  was  changed  by  vote  of  the  city 
wmntil,  and  eighty-five  per  cent,  was  paid  upon  monthly  estimates  for  aU  work  done, 
'"chilling  the  crib  before  it  was  launched. 

*  The  quantities  of  these  materials  were  considerably  increased  in  consequence  of 
^^  changes  made  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 
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of  public  works  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  to  their  entire  satisfaction^ 
approval,  and  acceptance. 

The  city  of  Chicago  covenanted  and  agreed,  "in  consideration  oj 
the  covenants  and  agreements  in  this  contract  specified  to  be  kept  ad 
performed  by  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  to  pay  to  said  party  of  tk 
first  part,  when  this  contract  shall  be  wholly  carried  out  and  completed, 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty 
nine  dollars,  ($,'315,139,)  and  for  each  foot  of  height  that  any  one  of  tlu 
cribs  for  the  protection  of  the  lake  shafts  shall  be  built  al)ove  the  heijrht 
stated  in  said  plans  and  specifications,  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  and  fittr 
dollars,  (IvSoO,)  and  for  each  pound  of  addition  miule  to  the  cast-iron  rvl 
inders  for  the  like  shafts  above  that  stated  in  the  jilans  and  si^ecifica- 
tions,  the  sum  of  twelve  (12)  cents.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  during  th»" 
progress  of  the  work  monthly  estimates  will  be  made  by  the  boanl  ^4 
public  works  of  the  value  of  the  work  done  and  in  its  permanen  t  place,  uimI 
that  seventy-five  (75)  per  cent,  [changed,  as  already  noted,  by  vot4?  of  tiry 
council  from  seventy-five  to  eighty -five  per  cent.]  of  the  amount  of  siu  h 
estinuites  will  be  paid  to  the  said  contractors  as  they  shall  be  insueiKand 
that  the  remaining  twentj'-five  (25)  per  cent,  shall  be  reserved  as  securitv 
for  the  faithful  completion  of  the  whole  work,  and  shall  l>e  paid  wb^n 
this  contract  is  completed,  and  the  work  accepted  by  the  said  boanL  It 
is  further  mutually  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto,  that  nothing  hereinlH* 
fore  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  hold  the  said  parties  of  iln* 
first  part  responsible  for  any  accident  or  injury  that  may  hapi)en  t<i 
either  of  the  cribs  or  lake  shafts  mentioned  in  said  specifications,  alVr 
the  sjime  shall  have  been  duly  fixed  and  secured  in  their  place,  in  (•oii>** 
quence  of  any  defect  or  insufticiency  inherent  in  the  original  plan  o^(l^ 
sign  for  the  same,  and  not  attributable  in  any  degree  to  any  defect  or 
imperfection  in  the  execution  of  said  work  by  the  said  parties  of  tl!' 
first  part." 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORK. 

Ground  was  first  broken  for  the  work  on  the  17th  of  March,  l^'^* 
when  the  construction  formally  commenced.  The  iron  cylinders,  whn  h 
had  been  ordered  to  protect  the  land  shaft  against  the  influx  of  the  wry 
wet  sand  and  gravel  known  to  overlie  the  clay  for  about  twenty  feet,  <li'l 
not  arrive  till  after  two  months  of  detention.    The  progress  at  first  wa^ 

« 

much  slower  than  was  anticipated,  owing  to  the  troublesome  natun'  t»i 
the  ssuul  and  gravel ;  but  the  hanl  clay  was  cached  about  the  first  oi 
April,  and  the  inm  cylinders  had  been  sunk  through  the  Siiud.  Xosiri 
ous  difficulty  afterward  arose  in  the  prosecution  of  the  land  shaft  jiii'I 
shore  end  of  tlie  work.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  tunnel  had  bwui  tin 
ished  from  the  land  shaft  out  under  the  lake  2,139  feet,  and  July  )(^ 
18G5,  it  had  reached  3,023  feet,  and  was  extending  outward  at  the  niti* 
of  about  twelve  feet  per  day.  August  25  it  had  reached  a  distamv  t»f 
3,505  feet,  and  the  masonry  was  about  twenty-five  feet  behind  the  Uc^- 
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in  some  places  an  av^erage  rate  of  progress  of  fourteen  feet  per  day  was 
made  for  a  week  at  a  time,  but  for  the  whole  period  this  average  was 
eousiderably  less,  owing  to  occasional  interruptions  from  the  breakage 
of  machinery,  strikes  among  the  workmen,  the  meeting  with  and  occa- 
sional explosion  of  gas,  and  other  causes.  The  average  for  the  year  end- 
ing April  1, 1865,  was  thereby  reduced  to  nine  and  one-tenth  feet  per 
(iaj*.    The  character  of  the  ground  was  nearly  uniform. 

The  back  filling  between  the  regular  brick- work  and  the  irregular  sur- 
face of  the  excavation  of  the  tuunel,  which  was  originally  inten<led  to  be 
of  well  packed  earth,  was  made  of  masonry,  because  it  was  found  very 
difficult  to  get  the  puddled  clay  used  faithfully  psicked  into  the  spaces. 
The  ground  generally  was  so  uniform  and  favorable  for  excavation  that  the 
tminel  was  cut  with  great  precision,  and  an  average  of  one  incli  thick- 
ness of  cement  mortar  between  the  bricks  and  the  chiy  walls  was  all  that 
was  required. 

A  tendency  in  the  clay  to  swell  was  found  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
work,  but  the  masonry  resisted  it  perfectly.  It,  however,  gave  some 
trouble  in  the  grading,  for  one  portion  would  swell  more  than  another. 
In  ortler  to  facilitate  the  work,  chambers  and  turn-tables  were  ]>laced  at 
intervals  of  one  thousand  feet.  These  were  used  for  the  storage  of  ma- 
terials and  for  mixing  cement,  and  for  turn-out  tracks  for  the  cars.  As 
the  work  progressed  iron  rails  were  substituted  for  wood  in  the  tram- 
ways, and  small  mules  were  used  to  draw  the  cjirs  instead  of  men.  By 
all  these  facilities  the  economy  and  rapidity  of  execution  of  the  work 
were  increased. 

VENTILATION. 

The  ventilation  of  the  first  half  mile  of  the  tunnel  was  effected  bv 
<lrawing  the  vitiated  air  out  through  a  pipe  connected  with  the  chimnej' 
of  the  boiler  furnace,  but  toward  the  last  this  method  was  found  to  be 
80  ineffectual  and  unreliable  that  it  was  abandoned,  and  one  of  Alden's 
blowers  was  used  with  complete  success. 

PLACING  THE  CRIB. 

The  crib  through  which  ac;cess  was  to  be  obtained  to  the  bed  of  the 
lake  for  the  excavation  of  the  tunnel  from  that  point  shoreward,  simul- 
taneously with  the  progress  of  the  shore  end,  was  not  placed  in  position 
^fore  the  25th  of  July,  1805,  when  it  was  launched  and  towed  out  to  its 
place  in  the  lake.  The  work  of  sinking  was  delayed  somewhat  in  conse- 
'liience  of  defective  arrangement  of  and  accidents  to  the  anchors.  Just  as 
U  reached  the  bottom  a  storm  came  on,  and  as  the  crib  was  not  suffi- 
ciently loaded  to  rest  firmly  upon  the  bottom,  it  was  filled  with  water  by 
Cleans  of  a  wrecking  pump.  After  the  storm  had  subsided,  it  was  found 
tliat  the  crib  had  moved  thirteen  feet  north  of  its  true  position,  and  that 
It  had  becx)me  firmly  imbedded  in  the  clay  of  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  It 
^as  therefore  deemed  best  not  to  disturb  it,  as  the  variation  from  the 
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exact  position  was  of  no  practical  importance,  and  it  was  immediatelv 
filled  with  stone.  It  was  afterward  built  up  three  feet  higher,  so  as  to 
be  secun*  from  the  wash  of  the  waves,  and  it  was  covered  in  by  a  build 
ing  to  serve  for  the  protection  of  the  workmen,  the  materials,  and  ma- 
chinery. The  seven  iron  cylinders  making  the  iron  part  of  the  shaft, 
and  sixty-tluve  fcK^t  of  it  in  height,  were  connected  together,  one  by  one, 
and  lowered  inside  of  the  crib  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  within  the  tliirty 
feet  wide  open  space  in  the  center  of  the  crib.  The  gates  or  valves,  l»y 
which  the  water  of  the  lake  is  admitte<l  to  these  cylinders,  are  \)\Mn\ 
near  to  their  upper  end. 

After  the  cylinders  had  been  placed  in  the  right  position,  they  weiv 
foroe<l  downward  into  the  clay  some  twentj'-flve  feet,  the  water  l>einji 
wholly  excluded.  The  masonrj'-  was  then  commenced.  In  the  mean  tiin*- 
the  engine  for  hoisting  and  the  necessary  machinery  were  nmde  i-eadv, 
and  the  bricks,  cement,  and  other  materials  and  supplies  were  collei'teil 
and  stored  in  the  building  upon  the  top  of  the  crib.  For  all  thes<»  \)Tr 
parations  a  much  longer  time  was  consumed  than  was  anticipat4Ml,  avA 
the  work  upon  the  tunnel  at  that  end  did  not  commence  before  the  l*t 
of  January,  186(5,  after  which  the  work  steadily  progressed. 

The  material,  through  which  this  outer  portion  of  the  tunnel  was  exca 
vated,  was  found  to  be  similar  to  that  at  the  in-shore  end — a  stiiT. 
hard  clay. 

By  August  15,  ISGO,  the  inshore  part  of  the  tunnel  had  progn»ss(«l 
7,1(50  feet,  aud  the  outer  or  lake  end  1,725  feet,  leaving  of  the  two  mil*-*. 
or  10,500  iWU  only  1,075  feet  to  be  excavated.  This  shows  a  pro^rn^^ 
at  the  land-shaft  end  of  5,1»*J5  feet  since  April  1, 1805,  which,  for  a  imii«'1 
of  427  working  days,  gives  an  average  of  twelve  feet  per  day,  inchidin: 
all  stopi)ages  of  whatever  nature.  Frequently  the  rate  was  fifteen  t*«<' 
a  dav  for  a  week  at  a  time. 

In  commencing  the  lake-shaft  end  of  the  tunnel,  it  was  excavated  r«'r 
about  sixty  ieet  to  the  eastward,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  aligiiineiii. 
The  ground  at  the  lake  end  was  found  to  be  very  similar  to  that  at  tli^' 
other,  but  nu)re  liable  to  cave  in,  aud  consequently  rather  more  dillicul' 
and  expensive  to  work. 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  TUNNEL. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  1800,  the  two  parties  which  had  Iuh.mi  slowly 
Hearing  eaih  other  in  their  work  of  drifting  and  lining  the  tunnel,  tlieone 
working  fn)iu  the  shore  shaft  outward  and  the  other  from  the  lake  sliaft 
inward,  were  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thin  wall  of  clay  alHUii 
two  fe(»t  thick,  8,277  feet  from  the  shore  shaft  and  2,200  feet  fi^om  tlie 
lake  shaft.  On  the  30th  this  barrier  was  removed,  and  the  en;rimMis 
passed  through  from  one  end  of  the  tunnel  to  the  other.  When  tin* 
work  of  the  two  jjarties  was  brought  together,  the  two  portions  of  tin' 
tunnel  were  found  to  coincide  almost  exactly  both  in  line  and  level,  tlK" 
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iligBment  varying  but  seven  and  three-fourtbs  inelies  and  the  levels 
agreeing. 

Tlie  niasonrj'  uniting  the  two  parts  of  the  tunnel  was  formally  closed 
ap  December  6,  1866,  by  his  honor  Mayor  Eice,  and  the  citizens  were 
permitted  to  inspect  the  work.  There  then  remained  the  side  chambers 
to  be  filled  up  and  the  entire  tunnel  to  be  cleaned  out.  This  was  all 
carefully  done,  and  the  water  was  first  let  into  the  tunnel  from  the  lake 
on  the  8th  day  of  March,  1867,  and  on  the  11th  it  was  filled  to  the  level 
of  the  lake.  The  water  was  then  pumped  out  sufficiently  to  allow  a 
Inmt  to  pa-ss  upward  of  half  way  from  the  crib  to  the  land  shaft.  Not 
a  brick  was  found  to  be  displaced,  and  it  could  not  be  perceived  that  the 
slightest  fracture  had  anywhere  taken  place  by  the  i)res8ure  to  which 
the  masonry  had  been  subjected.  As  it  was  very  desirable  to  use  the 
tunnel  as  soon  as  possible  it  was  thougrht  unnecesssiry  to  pumx>  out  the 
wiiole  of  the  water,  and  the  tunnel  was  again  filled.  The  formal  and 
public  opening  took  place  on  the  25th  of  the  month,  and  since  that  time 
Chicago  has  been  free  from  the  annoyances  of  impure  and  fetid  water. 

It  isan  interesting  fact  thiit  this  tunnel,  like  the  Groton  and  Cochituate 
aciueducts,  is  found  to  deliver  more  water  under  a  given  head  than  the 
foiinula  in  common  use  calls  for. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  number  of  days  occupied  in  con- 
structing the  tunnel,  the  amount  of  excavation,  and  the  quantity  of 
materials,  used : 


Thne  and  materials  required  in  the  conHtruction. 


Description. 


Ext«»nmon  went 

Laad  shaft 

Lake  tnnnol  (center  to  center  of  shafts) 

I-akf  shaft 

Kttcnsion  east 

Eijibt  chambers 

Grand  totals 


Days 
occupied. 


Excavi 
tion. 


37 
31 

17 
19 
35 


L./e^t 
144 


10,567 


65 


Brick 
work 


Bricks.     Cement. 


L./eet 
144 


No. 
43, 193 

I      32.000 

10,567   2,393,224 

10,207 

20,880 

51, 250 


65 


Barrels. 
259i 

114 

9,582i 

31 

106 

246i 


1,004         10,.  776 


10, 776  2, 550,  754  10, 339 


The  total  cost  of  the  lake  tunnel  at  the  time  of  its  completion 
amounted  to  $457,844  95. 

This  amount  is  made  up  of  the  following  items  : 

Engineering  and  superintendence $28, 744  02 

Printing  and  advertising 375  13 

Miscellaneous 6, 250  03 

Labor 2, 09G  20 

lumber 1, 142  72 

Piles 1, 258  29 

Hardware 53  85 

<  actings 697  55 
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Lake  shaft  gates  and  chambers $12, 629  86 

Dredging  for  crib 1, 500  (H) 

Tugs  for  board  and  employes 6, 718  17 

Discount  on  bonds 14, 685  .V» 

Opening  celebration 979  IS 

Dull  and  Goweu,  (contractors) 380,  784  W 

Total 457, 844  W 


It  appears  from  the  statements  and  books  of  the  contractors  that  the 
actual  cost  of  their  work,  deducting  profits,  was  hot  more  than  $330,5CKh 
The  crib  and  outer  shaft  cost  $117,500 ;  the  land  shaft  cost  $12,000 ;  the 
west  extension  and  connection  with  the  gate-chamber,  no  part  of  the 
original  contract,  cost  $0,000,  leaving  $195,000  as  the  cost  of  the  tunnel 
proper.  This  being  10,567  feet  long  made  the  cost  to  the  contractors^ 
$18  45  per  lineal  foot.  The  usual  prices  paid  for  labor  were,  for  laUtr- 
ers,  $2;  masons,  $5;  engine  men,  $3  per  day;  for  brick,  $14  i)erthou 
sand ;  for  cement,  $2  75  per  cask  of  300  pounds. 

ENGINE  HOUSE  AND  PUMPING  ENGINES. 

Upon  Plate  I,  which  is  somewhat  crowded  with  figures,  will  be  found 
plans,  sections,  and  elevations  of  the  tunnel,  and  particularly  of  the 
pumping  works  and  engine-s.  The  upper  figure  shows,  upon  a  small 
scale,  a  general  plan  of  the  whole  line  of  the  tunnel,  with  a  plan  of  the 
pumping  works  and  the  old  inlet-basin  trom  which  the  water  was  for 
merly  pumped  at  one  end,  and  the  crib  or  lake  shaft  at  the  other  eud. 

In  the  right-hand  lower  corner  of  the  plate  will  be  found  a  section  of  the 
shore  end  of  the  tunnel,  with  the  connecting  shaft>s,  pump  well,  pumping 
engine,  the  water  tower,  and  connecting  pipes.  This  section  is  alou^  tiif 
line  C  I)  of  the  plan  above  it,  which  shows  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  works  and  buildings,  the  direction  of  the  shore  inlet  and  of  the  end 
of  the  tunnel.  An  enlarged  plan  (scale  ^q)  of  the  engine  house  is  given 
in  the  center  of  the  lithographic  i)late,  with  a  front  elevation  of  the 
building  and  of  the  water  tower  upon  the  same  scale  in  the  left-hand 
lower  corner. 

The  buildings  for  the  pumping  engines  and  water  column  are  unnsn- 
ally  commodious  and  beautiful,  and  are  constructed  of  stone  in  the  c:ks 
tellated  style,  from  designs  by  W.  W.  Boyington,  architect.  They  an* 
shown  in  elevation  and  in  plan  upon  a  scale  of  r^j^  upon  Plate  I.  The 
building  has  a  frontage  of  148  feet  in  length  and  a  depth  of  144  feet  9 
inches.  Only  one  end  is  yet  occupied  by  the  pumping  engines,  space  lH»in;r 
reserved  for  others,  which  it  is  exi>ected  will  be  required  before  the  year 
1875.  The  site  reserved  is  shown  in  the  plan  as  also  the  places  which 
were  occupied  by  the  engines  erected  in  1855  and  in  1857. 

One  of  the  pair  of  pumping  engines  now  in  use  is  shown  in  section 
uiK)n  a  scale  of  j^^.    It  is  a  double-acting  pump  twenty-eight  inches  in 
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diameter  and  eight-foot  stroke.  The  cylinders  are  .forty-four  inches  in 
diameter  and  the  stroke  is  the  same  as  in  the  pumps.  They  take  the 
rater  from  a  sump,  or  well,  lined  with  brick  and  communicating  by  means 
9f  a  curved  tunnel  with  the  main  lake  tunnel  through  the  shore-end  shaft, 
18  shown  ui)on  the  plan. 

Upon  Plate  II  will  be  found  plans  and  sections  of  the  crib  and  lake 
ibaft,  and  its  connections  with  the  tunnel  below,  also  details  of  the  con- 
itruetion  of  the  inlet  gates  and  bulk-head.  These  plans  and  sections  of 
Jie  crib  show  the  method  of  framing  and  bracing,  and  the  filling  with 
^tone.  The  combined  vertical  section  of  the  crib  and  shaft  is  upon  a 
wale  of  y^.  The  details  of  the  tunnel  inlet  gates  and  the  bulk-head 
ire  upon  a  scale  of  ^-^.  The  details  of  construction  of  the  chamber 
g-ates  at  the  shore  end  are  given  upon  Plate  I. 


IV.— THE  SUEZ  MARITIME  CANAL. 

HISTORICAL  NOTICE. 

The  project  of  establishing  water  communication  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Red  Sea  is  not  a  modern  idea.  Sesostris,  who 
reigned  in  Egypt  about  1700  B.  C,  is  believed  to  have  cut  the  first  canal 
leading  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea.  This  canal  was  reopened  by  Necho 
and  Psammiticus  about  650  B.  C,  and  was  repaired  by  Darius  seventy- 
five  years  later.  The  Roman  emperors  Trajan  and  Adrian  caused  a 
branch  to  be  dug  to  the  main  body  of  the  Nile,  and  continued  the  canal 
to  Suez.  In  the  year  780,  or  about  that  time,  the  canal  was  partly  filled 
npt  and  since  the  conquest  of  Egypt  in  1380  the  canal  has  been  wholly 
abandoned.  In  1799  Napoleon  had  a  line  of  surveys  extended  across 
the  isthmus,  to  ascertain  the  difference  of  level,  if  any,  between  the  two 
s^as.  His  engineer,  who  worked  hurriedly  and  without  proper  instni- 
ments,  reported  a  difference  of  nearly  thirty-three  feet.  In  1847  M. 
Bonrdaloue,  a  French  engineer,  ascertained  that  the  difference  of  mean 
tide  in  the  two  seas  amounted  to  only  six  and  a  half  inches. 

In  1854  Mr.  Ferdinand  Lesseps  was  authorized  by  Mohammed  Said, 
for  the  Egyptian  government,  to  form  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  dig- 
giiig  a  ship  canal  from  sea  to  sea,  with  the  exclusive  right  of  transit  for 
ninety -nine  years  from  the  day  of  completion.  The  canal  was  begun  in 
1859  by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Lesseps,  and,  at  the  date  of  this  publication,  is 
open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  nature  of  the  region  over  which  the  canal  passes,  the  topography, 
the  geology,  the  machines  used  in  excavating,  and  the  details  of  the 
construction  were  most  fully  shown  at  the  Exposition  by  means  of  mod- 
^^%  plans  in  relief,  maps,  photographic  views,  and  descriptive  publica- 
tions. It  is  from  the  latter  that  the  following  descriptive  notices  have 
^n  chiefly  compiled. 
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THE  ROUTE  OF  THE  CANAL. 

But  before  proceeding  to  give  some  details  of  the  constnietiuu  and 
working  of  the  various  apparatus,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  great  work  U 
desirable. 

The  canal  is  one  hundred  miles  long,  and  extends  nearly  north  aiul 
south  from  Port  Said,  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  Suez,  on  the  Red  S(*a 
The  isthmus  at  this  place  is  low,  and  the  canal  follows  a  marked  de^ 
pression  or  valley,  and  for  a  great  part  of  the  distance  is  dug  in  the  bt^lji 
of  shallow  lakes,  and  traverses  the  dried-up  basins  of  former  lakes  sd 
far  below  the  level  of  the  adjoining  seas  that  little  or  no  excavation  \i 
required.  The  highest  ridge  or  plateau  is  El  Guisr,  some  ten  iniM 
wide,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  about  sixty-one  feet  above  the  sea  lewlJ 
Here  a  cutting  some  eighty-seven  feet  deep  was  required. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  at  a  comparatively  modem  geolo;:! 
cal  epoch  the  two  seas,  if  they  did  not  unite  through  these  remarkable 
depressions,  at  least  ai)proached  so  nearly  that  the  isthmus  was  c(»n 
tracted  to  the  plain  of  El  Guisr,  while  the  Mediterranean,  filling;  tlu 
basin  of  the  shallow  lakes,  washed  the  dunes  of  El  Ferdane ;  ami  th* 
Red  Sea,  by  the  Bitter  Lakes,  reached  the  opposite  side  of  this  narruw 
plateau.  Numerous  shells,  similar  to  existing  species,  found  fossil  ie 
the  interior,  and  abundantly  distributed  over  the  surface,  conflnw  thi'l 
accuracy  of  this  view.  Mr.  Lesseps  thinks  that  this  was  the  i)la<i*! 
crossed  by  the  children  of  Israel,  led  bv  Moses  and  Aaron. 

The  gi-eatest  length  of  the  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  is  about  twent} 
two  miles,  and  it  varies  in  width  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  miles.  Tli** 
depth  below  the  sea  level  ranges  from  eight  to  nine  metres,  about  thirty 
feet.  This  vast  depression  has  been  filled  through  the  canal  by  th*' 
waters  of  the  adjoining  seas.  It  is  computed  that  this  basin  contain^ 
nine  hundred  millions  of  cubic  metres  of  water,  and  it  now  forms  a  va^: 
interior  lake,  where  the  navies  of  the  world  may  float  in  safety.  It  has  bn" 
a  dry  and  parched  desert  from  time  immemorial,  and  its  bottom  was  cov 
ered  with  salt  and  crusts  of  gypsum,  in  fantastic  forms.  It  now  servt^ 
not  only  as  a  convenient  waiting  place  for  vessels,  but  equalizes  tin* 
flow  of  the  waters  caused  by  the  tides  and  the  prevalence  of  north\vi'>: 
winds,  and  thus  renders  locks  or  gates  in  the  canal  unnecessary. 

MATERIALS  THROUGH  WHICH  THE  CANAL  IS  EXCAVATED. 

The  materials  through  which  the  excavation  of  the  canal  has  Im'«  ' 
made  are  generally  soft  and  unconsolidated,  being  the  sands  and  fim  ^^ 
sediments  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  overlaid  by  the  accumulation  of  si>'i<l 
thrown  up  by  the  action  of  the  Mediterranean.  At  Port  Said  a  litt*»nil 
cortlon  of  fine  sand  separates  the  Mediterranean  from  Lake  I^Ienzal**^"*  •* 
shallow  expanse  of  water,  dotted  with  low  sandy  islan<ls,  which  api"*'' 
to  be  remimnts  of  ancient  sandy  beaches,  and  to  rest  uiH>n  lacustiin' 
clays.  Passing  the  Ballah  Lakes  (often  without  water)  to  El  Fenl:^"'' 
the  surface  lK»comes  undulating,  and  the  formations  consist  of  sah^^*  "' 
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.atifieil  with  beds  of  clay.  In  some  places  the  sand  is  cemented  so 
:••  form  true  sandstone.  Upon  the  plateau  of  El  Guisr  is  the  city  of 
NiUii*  name,  buQt  by  the  company.    From  this  place  the  view  to  the 

jinl  south  comprises  the  deserts  and  mountains  of  Syria  in  the  dis- 
:c.  The  plateau  des  Hyfenes,  the  Djebel-Mariam,  and  certain  parts 
lif  plain  on  the  east  of  Lake  Timsah,  afford  limestone  suitable  not 

tWr  burning  but  for  construction. 

>  tluTe  was  no  port  or  protection  for  shipping  upon  the  Medilerra- 
[i  >i(l(%  it  became  necessary  to  make  one.  This  has  been  done  by 
wjn^  out  two  piers  or  breakwaters,  one  two  and  a  half  miles  long, 
milt-rone  and  a  half  mile  long;  one  projecting  beyond  the  other, 
j:\  iii^  a  clear  passage  into  the  harbor  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.    The 

•  t  nds  of  these  piers  are  about  fifteen  hundred  yards  apart ;  a  tri- 
liar  space  is  thus  secured,  land-locked,  and  gives  a  safe  and  commo- 
^  harbor,  the  best  of  any  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
uu. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  EXHIBITION  MADE  BY  THE  COMPANY. 

i**  exhibition  made  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  Canal  Company  occupied 
iMnUe  building  in  the  park  of  the  Exposition,  and  comprised: 
.  Plans  in  relief,  photographs,  drawings,  models,  machines,  and 
r>.  dving  a  general  representation  of  the  scene  of  opemtions,  the 
IS  tniploj'ed  to  carry  them  into  execution,  and  the  system  of  trac- 
tor tlie  transport  of  merchandise  from  one  sea  to  the  other.  Second. 
ms  collections  illustrating  the  natural  history  and  geology  of  the 
uns  of  Suez.  Third.  A  diorama,  showing  that  part  of  the  isthmus 
^-ii  by  the  canals  of  the  company. 

BsT  PART. — ^No.  1.  A  relief  plan  of  the  isthmus,  and  a  part  of  Lower 
l'^,  with  the  system  of  canalization  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile ;  the  line 
!♦-  railway  from  Cairo  to  Suez ;  the  development  of  the  fresh-water 
L  and  the  cutting  of  the  maritime  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
-  Plan  in  relief  of  the  port  and  town  of  Port  Said,  erected  by  the 
>iiiy :  entrance  of  the  canal  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  representa- 
01  the  works.  No.  3.  Plan  in  relief  of  the  town  of  Ismailia,  located 
*'n;it  up  by  the  company  in  the  center  of  the  isthmus,  on  the  mar- 
^t  Lake  Timsah,  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  maritime  canal  with 
^nj  i\  of  fresh  water  derived  from  the  Nile — the  administrative  center 
If  works.  No.  4.  Plan  in  relief  of  the  port  and  town  of  Suez,  and 
>'■•  e  in  the  Red  Sea  of  the  fresh  and  salt  water  canals,  with  repre- 
ifinu  of  the  works.  No.  5.  Plan  in  relief  of  the  plateau  of  El  Guisr, 
b  :<  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  isthmus  on  the  line  of  the  mari- 

•  nial.    This  plan  represents  in  detail  the  works  in  course  of  execu- 
and  shows   the  cutting  by  means  of  which  the  company  fills 

t  Timsah  from  the  Mediterranean.  There  are  also  shown  the  e^tab- 
^♦^at  of  sheds  for  the  excavators,  the  system  of  digging  by  manual 
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labor,  and  the  earthworks  and  trucks.  No.  6.  The  general  plan  of  ] 
establishment  at  Ismailia,  containing  the  machinery  for  raising  and  dl 
tributing  fresh  water  along  the  whole  line  of  works  from  Ismailia  to  Pc 
Said,  by  means  of  three  steam  engines  and  two  conduits,  executed  I 
Mr.  Lasseron,  contractor  for  the  company.  No.  7.  A  large  model  of  tl 
canal,  on  the  scale  of  three  in  one  hundred,  on  which  were  plae 
models  of  the  principal  maehijpes  employed  in  the  excavatipn  of  the  nu 
itime  canal,  in  their  proper  positions ;  that  is  to  say,  A,  a  dredging  m 
chine,  excavating,  and  at  the  same  time  throwing  up  the  earth  to  a  cc 
siderable  distance,  (designed  by  Messrs.  Borel  and  Levalley,  contracto 
under  the  company,  and  constructed  by  the  Society  of  the  Forges  ai 
Works  of  the  Mediterranean ;)  B,  an  apparatus  connected  with  d 
dredging  machines  for  throwing  the  earth  over  the  banks  when  the  U 
ter  are  too  high  for  the  action  of  the  dredges  themselves,  (plan  by  Mes.<i 
Borel  and  Levalley,  and  executed  by  the  same  company;)  C,  a  ^\ 
lighter,  intended  to  transport  cases  full  of  the  excavated  earth  from  tl 
dredging  machines  to  the  elevating  apparatus,  (planned  by  Mev^; 
Borel  and  Levalley,  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Gouin  &  Co.;)  D,  ve>^ 
employed  to  convey  to  the  open  sea,  or  to  the  middle  of  the  lakes  in  tl 
interior,  the  earth  excavated  by  the  dredging  machines  in  those  pan 
of  the  canal  which  are  near  the  lake  or  the  sea,  (executed  by  MeNSJi 
Henderson,  Coulhom  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bollin  Seath,  of  Glas^>T| 
E,  a  lighter  with  side  clap- valves,  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  pri 
vious  vedsel,  with  this  difference,  that  the  lighter  being  e«i)ecially  il 
tended  to  carry  the  earth  in  the  lagoons  or  basins  in  the  interior  i^t  tl 
country,  is  discharged  by  the  side,  (designed  by  Messrs.  Borel  aud  I^ 
valley,  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Gouin  &  Co.;)  F,  a  dry  excavator^ 
dredging  machine,  employed  at  El  Guisr.  This  apparatus  is  biukd 
against  the  part  upon  which  it  operates,  and  throws  the  earth  ini 
trucks,  brought  to  it  by  a  locomotive,  (planned  by  Mr.  Couvren,  «'« 
tractor  under  the  company,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Galbert,  of  Lyons:  tb 
trucks  by  Messrs.  Maize,  Voisine,  and  Touchard,  and  the  locomotives  J 
Creuzot;)  G,  a  tug  intended  to  tow  the  daily  trains  carrying  merchjimlH 
from  Port  Said  to  Suez,  and  vice  versa,  by  the  company's  canals,  (plannH 
by  Mr.  Bougui^,  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Claparede  &  Co.,  of  »St.  1>«*"'^ 
No.  8.  A  series  of  photographs,  drawings,  and  charts,  used  in  the  pn^i 
ration  of  the  plans,  in  relief,  and  also  the  diorama  representing  the  win 
ous  works  on  the  isthmus. 

Second  part. — No.  1.  A  geological  collection  of  the  various  s(k  i 
found  along  the  whole  line  of  the  salt-water  canal,  firom  one  se«i  U 
another,  (collected  by  Mr.  Laurent  Degous^e,  after  the  indication*  '^ 
M.  Elid  de  Beaumont,  senator.)  No.  2.  A  collection  of  objeeti*  in  "•'' 
ural  history,  and  other  things  collected  in  Egypt,  namely,  me4lai>'''' 
ancient  coins,  statuettes,  pottery,  mineralogy,  shells,  fossils,  iuadiv|H':'> 

I>etril'aA!tions,  reptiles,  aud  butterflies.  This  collection,  which  IhI"' -^ 
to  the  museum  of  Perphignau,  and  which  the  municipal  council  oi  tl" 
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kiTD  kindly  lent  to  the  company,  was  collected  in  Egypt,  and  pre- 
iMted  to  his  native  town  by  Dr,  Companys,  jr.,  physician  to  the  Suez 
Canal  Company.  So,  3.  A  collection  of  objects  of  natural  history, 
plants,  Crustacea,  mineralogy,  insects,  madrepores,  fishes,  and  birds, 
nis  collection  was  made  on  the  isthmus,  and  also  in  the  waters  of  the 
Miterranean,  at  Port  Said,  and  in  the  waters  of  the  Eed  Sea,  at  Suez, 
iDd  at  various  interior  lakes,  by  Captain  Baudouin. 
Third  part. — ^The  diorama,  executed  by  Boub^,  decorator  of  the 
ipera,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alfi^ed  Chapon,  architect  to  the  com- 
liny,  after  a  complete  and  numerous  series  of  photographs,  shows  from 
ne  end  to  the  other  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  isthmus  which  is 
raversed  by  the  company's  canal,  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day,  with 
iie  towns,  the  workshops,  the  machines,  and  the  entrance-ports  of  the 
iADal  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Eed  Sea,  Port  Said  and  Suez. 

THE  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  CANAL. 

The  canal  is  8™.00  deep  below  the  water-line.  The  breadth  of  the  bottom 
"plafond" )  is  everywhere  22".00,  but  at  the  water-level  it  is  58™.0O,  in 
hat  portion  traversing  El  Guisr,  S^rap^um,  and  Chalouf,  a*distance  of 
ibout33  kilometres  in  all.    In  other  portions  the  breadth  is  100™.00. 

The  slope  of  the  talus  is  determined  in  each  region  traversed  by  the 
aual  by  the  nature  of  the  earth  and  materials  thrown  out.  The  incli- 
iation  is  never  less  than  two  of  base  to  one  in  height. 

Ill  those  portions  where  the  breadth  is  only  58™.00  there  is  on  each 
ide,  one  metre  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  a  bench  or  causeway 
l".00  wide,  and  where  the  breadth  of  the  canal  is  100"*.00  the  breadth 
»f  the  bench  varies  with  the  natural  slope  of  the  talus.  The  form  of  the 
lection  varies  with  the  height  of  the  banks  and  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
iab.    The  annexed  figures  show  the  form  at  the  ridge  of  El  Guisr  and 

Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 

At  the  shallow  lakes  and  low  ground.  Fig.  1  is  the  section  across  the 
canal  at  the  high  ground,  and  it  indicates  also  the  levels  of  Serapenm 
and  Chalouf.  Fig.  2  shows  the  form  of  the  banks  adopted  to  prevent 
^a^shing  down  by  the  waves.  The  banks  A  A  are  394  feet  apart,  thus 
lfa\ing  a  low  shelving  bank  B  B.  In  order  to  deimsit  the  dredginga  at 
J^tch  a  great  distance  as  the  banks  A  A,  on  each  side,  it  was  found  neces 
•^y  to  resort  to  the  use  of  dredges  with  long  chutes. 
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THE  GREAT  DREDGES. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  and  general  arrangement  of  tl 
great  dredges  made  for  the  company :  Length  of  hull,  30".00 ;  breadtl 
8".00 ;  depth,  3°^.00 ;  draught  of  water,  1">.60.  The  hull  is  of  iron.  The  ei 
gine  of  each  dredge  is  vertical,  direct-acting,  condensing,  with  two  cylii 
ders,and nominally 35 horse-power.  Thetotalheatingsurfaceof  theboilei 
is  81  square  metres.  A  single  line  of  dredge  buckets  is  supi>orted  in  tt 
center,  the  upper  roller  being  8™.50  above  the  water  level.  This  liiu*  < 
buckets  is  19".50  long,  and  in  some  of  the  dredges  the  buckets  have  a« 
pacity  of  350  litres  and  in  others  300  litres.  The  lower  roller  or  bearini 
over  which  the  buckets  pass,  can  be  elevated  and  thrown  forward  of  tb 
boat  so  that  an  excavation  ma^'  be  made  in  advance  where  the  banks  ai 
above  the  bottom  of  the  hull. 

These  twenty  dredges  were  supplied  with  ordinary  chutes  for  the  ilf 
livery  of  the  earth  into  barges  at  the  side,  but  afterward  longer  clmtr 
were  constructed  so  as  to  deliver  the  materials  at  a  distance  of  2*>.(i< 
from  the  dredge.  Even  these  long  chutes  were  found  insuffieiciit 
and  forty  other  dredges  were  ordered,  four  of  them  made  with  cliiit*" 
60»».00  long,  eighteen  with  chutes  70™.00  long,  and  the  others  \iiti 
the  ordinary  chutes.  These  dredges  resembled  in  their  general  constr* 
tion  the  hrst  twenty,  but  the  length  of  the  hull  was  increased  to  ^iV .("'; 
the  breadth  to  8"».30;  the  depth  to  3™.16,  and  the  draught  rwluuij 
to  l^'.dO.  The  engine  had  the  same  nominal  power,  exerting  easily  uiN>a 
the  pistons  a  force  of  7,875  kilogram-metres.  The  boiler  had  a  heatii  ^< 
surface  of  108  square  metres.  The  dredge  buckets  had  a  capacitv «« 
400  litres  in  some,  and  300  in  others.  The  dimensions  of  the  transvtr-^ 
section  of  the  links  which  united  these  buckets  into  an  endless  cba:: 
were  0™.18  by  0"».058.  The  bolts  were  of  tempered  steel,  and  ti'i 
eyes  were  bushed  with  steel,  also  tempere<l;  the  holes  being  tH-.'»I 
in  diameter.  The  dredges  with  the  ordinary  delivery  chuU\«^  h-J 
the  upper  roller  placed  11".50  above  the  water;  and  those  with  iht 
chutes  G0"'.00  long  had  theirs  at  the  same  height,  but  those  m.><ir' 
with  chutes  70'".00  long  were  raised  higher,  to  14".80  above  the  watt-r 
level. 

The  construction  and  general  arrangement  of  these  dredges  with  Vh 
chutes  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  figures.  Fig.  3  is  a  vertical  s<v 
tion  and  Fig.  4  a  plan.  The  chutes  are  sustained  by  lattice  ginlt*rs,  and 
they  are  supported  upon  a  barge  moored  parallel  to  the  side  of  t)ie 
dredge,  and  in  such  a  manner  ujwn  telescopic  supports  that  the.v  uiiy 
be  raised  or  lowered  at  i>leasure  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  hoist,  ami  tli«* 
|)e  inclined  at  diflerent  angles. 

The  attachment  of  the  chute  to  the  dredge  is  not  rigid  but  iierniii^  ii 
much  movement,  and  is  formed  by  a  horizontal  hinge  which  i>emiit>  ili^ 
change  of  inclination  when  the  chute  is  raised  or  lowered  u|Hin  tli« 
barge.  The  supports  on  the  barge  are  so  made  that  the  chute  can  I* 
turned  horizontally  and  thus  be  placed  parallel  with  the  canal  in  oniff 
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Hat  with  one  end  resting 
qwu  another  barge  it  can 
tmuved  from  one  place  to 
Bolber  with  ease. 

The  section  of  the  cbntes 
as  the  fl^re  of  a  half 
tlipse  0".6O  deep  and  1".50 
ide. 

Two  rotary  pamps  placed 
ponthedredge,auddriven 
J  the    engine,    throw    a 
trram  of  water  into  the 
pper  end  of  the  ehiit«,  so 
»  to  wash   the  dredging 
own  the  slope.     In  case 
ipse  pauips  do  not  supply 
Qflieieut  water    to    effect 
tiis  washing  ont  with  some  f 
inils  of  earth,  tlje  barge  5- 
'bich  sustains  the  chute  0 
Iso  carries  a  portable  en-  g, 
ine  working  a  pump  capa-  ^ 
le  of  giving  150  cubic  me-  S 
■es  of  water  an  hour.    The  'S 

ater  from  this  pump  is  de-   *. 
vtred  into  the  chute  along  ^ 
«  entire  length  by  means  S" 
fa  !>il>e  pierced  with  holes.  I* 
u  iulditiou  to  this,  an  end-  o 
*<  cbain  furoished  with  c 
etapers  is  made  to  move  " 
Ion;;  the   bottom  of   the 
hmp  wlienever  the  materi- 
1"  ai*  too  stiff  to  be  freely 
whaiged  by  the  aid  of  the 
'Sler.    Fine  sand  descends 
apiilly  with  an  inclination 
f  from  O-'.IH  to  O'-.OS  to  the 
"t'tte,  when  washed  with  a 
Uiiiitity  of  water  equal  to 
lalf of  thematerial  dredged. 
!'w  cliiys,  a  slope  of  at  least 
foiu  0°'.06  to  0».08  to  the 
"^'re  is  required,  but  less 
'»'« is  necessarj-. 

The  annual  delivery  of  silt, 
"111,  &c,  by  the  dredges 
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with  the  \o 
chutes  may  be  pi 
timatedtobeati 
least  350,000  en 
metres;  that  of 
dredges,  with  ' 
ordinary  sysleui 
delivery,m;i.vl>f 
tiniated  at  aofU 
cubic  metres. 
The  slope  of  thn 
tenor  of  tlie  hai 
{caraliers)  dej"* 
edbytheloucclii 
varies  from  four 
seven  in  one  lii 
dred  aeconliu^^ 
the  nature  <\(  t 
materials  dilix 
ed,  whether  sirn 
or  clayey  and  um 
or  less  voni\'M 
This  great  sloj» 
due  to  the  vtlmi 
of  the  walcr  1 
which  the  ni^tirt 
als  are  disflwr-" 
anditftllowsiiLfi 
quantity  of  <'i"  I 
ing  to  be  H^""' 
of  without  nial- '* 
a  high  btitik. 

These  lou).'  i>'- ' 

dredges   are  vci; 

simple  and  "•"■'■' 

mieal.  Tlieyr^m'- 

employedwlun''^ 

the  groumi  i^  "" 

too  high,  nil''  i'' ■ 

t^do  not  eease  TO '"■ 

liver  the  dniU"'-' 

yi  until  the Jio'""'"' 

r  tion    liewDH'*  '"' 

I    high  for  the '""'' 

~  end  of  ll"*"  '■'""' 

They  wen-  n^""' '' 

nearly  all  H""' '"" 
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jnn  of  the  canal  which 
tsTvrses  Lake  Slenzii- 
tL  and  for  portions 
(hjcli  traverse  the  plain 
f  Suez,  and  the  margins 
f  ilie  gKa.t  lakes. 

lEVATDiO  APPAEATU8. 
In  tliose  portions  of  the 
lual  where  the  ground 
(as  too  high  to  permit 
Le  loDg-chate  dredges 
0  be  used,  the  elevating 
ipparatus  about  to  be 
Itwrilied  was  sobsti- 
utwi. 

The  attempt  was  first 
naile  to  worlt  with  cranes 
plated  upon  the  banks 
luii  having  thirty-three  ; 
f*t  radius  of  swing,  by 
ie  aid  of  which  boxes 
UW  with  the  dredgings 
rere  lifted  and  swong 
Mt  to  the  banks  aod 
dumped  or  emptied  into 
i  tr,uD  of  wagons  on  a 
twin  way. 

Tile  elevating  appara- 
tus uiay  l>e  described  as 
a  IKirtuble  inclined  rail- 
'ay,  extending  from  tlie 
liredger  or  barge  loaded 
Tilli  dredgings,  upward 
over  the  banks,  and  upon 
»liich  trucks  or  "trollies" 
rarrjing  the  boxes  filled 
witii  the  dredgings  were 
made  to  ascend,  and  fi- 
nally to  damp  the  con- 
Ifuts  at  the  further  end. 
The  contrivance  is  but 
another  form  of  the  long 
eliiite,  the  difference  be- 
ing that  the  slope  is  re 
'^ereed  and  the  track  an<3 
trollies  take  the  place  o; 
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the  chute  along  which,  where  the  banks  are  low,  the  dredgings  apsciud 
by  gra\-ity.  Like  the  long  chutes,  the  inelined  tramway  is  supponvO 
about  midway,  not  uiwn  a 
fioattng  barge,  but  qikil  i 
strong  truck  runniuf:  iii-ni 
a  railway  laid  apon  tbebaui 
and  parallel  with  the  oouia 
"f  the  canaL 
The  two  figures,  Fij:.  5, 
vertical  section,  and  Fij. 
,  a  plan,  will  give  an  iiU 
f  the  constructiun  of  tW 
pparatuB. 

ThetramwayisBupponnl 
y  tno  parallel  lattice  ;;inl- 
rs  tied  together  by  vediii 
tnits  aud  united  abiivt  t).>^ 
:ack  by  arched  tics.  Tii' 
ingth  is  about  150  feet.  a-A. 
le  inclination  is  aboii' 
°.22  per  metre.  The  Ion  rr 
id  is  about  S^.OO  above  I'w 
iriace  of  the  water  aiid  ('■•■ 
[jper  eud  over  the  Iwni*  * 
jout  U"'.00.  The  li.ii.. 
[wn  which  the  track  ciUT} 
ig  the  tnick  is  laid  is  mi-. 
JOUt  S^.OO  above  tlif  «>■ 
r.  The  lower  end  uf  il' 
amwiiy  rest.s  uponaKir^<': 
le  upper  end  is  quite  It" 
idisat  snch  aheight  hI>»^' 
le  bank  that  there  is  |i]<'iii.< 
'  room  for  the  accuiiiii'.i 
3U  of  the  dredgings. 
When  the  api>tiniliis  i> 
it  into  oi>eratioQ  a  l1"ii' 
Trying  the  boxes  of  (in-iii; 
gs  ia  floated  unUcr  t\» 
wer  aud  projecting  "i"' 
the  apparatus,  ami  » 
IX  is  hooked  on  In  Hi'' 
ally  which  is  at  the  'h'I 
m  of  the  track.  A  i»lc;ini 
giue  upon  the  bnrgf  m' 
plies  th?  power  for  dnm 
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ig  the  trolly  and  box  up  the  incline  and  for  tipping  the  box  at  the 
pjier  end. 

The  conBtruction  of  the  trolly  is  shown  in  Fig.  7,  a  side  view,  and  Fig.  8, 
lend  view.  N  N  are  the  rails  of  the  tramway,  R  the  frame  of  the  trolly, 
ad  U  U  the  boxes  of  dredgings.  The  wheels  are  external,  and  the  lower 
ro  are  fixed  upon  the  axle  while  the  upper  are  loose,  and  the  axle  car- 
es two  larger  wheels  T  T  and  drums  S  S.  Upon  these  small  drums 
S  the  chain  is  coiled  by  which  the  boxes  are  supported,  while  on  the 
ffger  drums  T  T  iron  cables  are  coiled  in  the  opposite  direction.  These 
ftbles  pass  over  a  pulley  O  at  the  upper  end  of  the  elevator,  and  then  re- 
ira  to  the  winding  drum  of  the  engine.  When  this  cable  is  wound 
ipou  the  engine  drum  it  uncoils  .from  the  drum  T,  and  by  means  of  the 
bain  winding  upon  S  S  raises  the  box  vertically  from  the  float  until  a 
ttopper  or  guard  V  V  comes  in  contact  with  the  drum  S,  when  the  coil- 
ng  upon  8  ceases  and  the  trolly  begins  to  travel  up  the  incline  as  the 
ables  unwind  from  T  T.    When  the  trolly  and  suspended  box  reach 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


tbe  upper  end  of  the  incline  the  box  is  tipped  automatically,  by  means 
of  rollers  X  running  between  guide  rails  Y  Y,  and  which  curve  suddenly 
upward  and  thus  raise  the  back  end.  The  same  guides  serve  to  keep 
Ibe  box  horizontal  during  the  ascent. 


RAFT   BARGES. 

For  carrying  the  boxes  filled  with  the  earth,  delivered  by  the  ordinary 
'^ges,  rafts  were  used.  These  were  made  of  two  long  water-tight 
k^xea  of  sheet  iron,  17*".50  long,  1°».10  wide,  and  1™.25  high,  kept  at  a 
^j^tance  of  3°*.00  apart  by  means  of  eight  open-work  partitions,  be- 
*^een  which  the  boxes  for  the  reception  of  the  dredgings  were  placed. 
^tise  boxes  when  filled  were  nearly  submerged  in  the  water.  This  ar- 
^ngement  has  several  advantages,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  by 
^^g  so  low  the  chutes  may  be  more  inclined  and  the  height  of  the 

^ge  may  be  less.    Ninety  of  these  rafts  were  made  use  of. 
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VESSELS  FOR  TRANSPORTING  THE  SAND. 

lu  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  deep  portion  of  the  lakes,  where 
the  dredgings  could  not  be  deposited  in  cavaliers  upon  the  sides  of  the 
canal,  they  were  taken  and  emptied  in  the  sea  or  the  lakes  by  meaiuj 
of  screw-propeller  vessels  called  hataux  porteurs.  Of  thirty-six  ol 
these  boats  ten  were  built  in  England  and  twenty-six  in  France.  Those 
made  in  England  are  similar  to  those  which  are  used  upon  the  Clyde 
p»nd  the  Tyne,  and  have.  Id  general,  the  following  dimensions :  Length  ol 
hull,  41°».15 ;  breadth,  7».01 ;  depth,  2™.97 ;  length  of  the  hold  or  pit, 
15™.24 ;  breadth  of  the  hold  at  the  level  of  the  bridge,  5°».79 ;  breadth  ai 
the  bottom,  2°».61. 

The  pit  or  hold  for  the  reception  of  the  dredgings  is  central,  and  it>» 
capacity  is  about  180  cubic  metres.  It  is  closed  at  the  bottom  by  sii 
pair  of  trap-doors  opening  downward,  held  by  chains  which  are  wouii^i 
around  pulleys  placed  in  aframe  above  the  doors.  The  engine  is  nominal!} 
50  horse-power,  condensing,  and  works  a  screw  2™.438  in  diameter.  Tlu 
speed  of  these  vessels  is  from  six  to  seven  knots  an  hour.  The  Ikw:* 
made  in  France  have  a  capacity  of  200  cubic  metres.  Twelve  of  thev 
have  the  hold  central ;  the  others  have  it  double,  a  pit  in  each  side. 

For  those  portions  of  the  work  where  the  dredgings  could  not  be  dt 
posited  in  banks  en  cavalier^  and  where  the  water  was  shallow,  liphtf^ 
with  doors  or  valves  at  the  side  were  used  instead  of  the  vessels  with 
valves  at  the  bottom.  These  lighters,  called  gabares  h  clapeU  M^rani, 
are  built  entirely  of  iron,  and  are  32™.50  long  and  6".00  wide.  TIj' 
hold  for  the  dredgings,  divided  into  six  compartments,  is  20".00  louii 
It  is  divided  along  the  center  by  an  air-tight  compartment  of  trianiriili' 
cross-section,  of  which  the  bottom  of  the  lighter  forms  one  side.  Tl .^ 
length  of  the  side  clap- valves  is  the  same  «as  each  compartment.  Tb' « 
are  1"".20  high  and  are  hinged  at  the  top.  These  lighters  are  providt  i 
with  double-cylinder,  horizontal,  high-pressure  engines,  and  they  earn 
from  80  to  90  cubic  metres  of  dredgings  and  draw  1".20  of  water. 

DRY  EXCAVATORS. 

This  apparatus  upon  dry  and  elevated  soils  takes  the  place  of  th*- 
dredgers  used  for  wet  ground.  It  excavates  the  earth  and  delivers  it  iut^' 
wagons  placed  upon  a  tramway.  It  was  used  at  the  ridge  or  phit<*.»« 
of  El  Guisr  to  enlarge  the  trench  cut  by  the  Egyptian  laborers.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  horizontal  framework,  a  staging,  8upi>orte<I  by 
nine  wheels  upon  a  railway  or  tramroad  of  three  rails,  running  parallel  t<) 
the  bench  to  be  enlarged.  This  framework  or  carriage  is  C^.OO  h»ns.' 
and  sustains  a  boiler  and  two  engines.  One  of  these  engines  is  usetl  to 
put  in  motion  a  chain  of  excavating  buckets,  and  the  other  to  move  thi 
apparatus. 

There  are  eight  buckets,  and  they  discharge  the  earth  into  a  chut<'. 
which  proje(;ts  3™.00  beyond  the  exterior  rail  and  delivers  into  the  wa^''>"'^ 
placed  on  a  second  and  parallel  tramway. 
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The  weight  of  the  apparatus  is  nearly  22,000  kilogrammes.  The  en- 
gine is  fifteen  horse-power.  The  amount  excavated  and  delivered  reaches 
irK)  cubic  metres  in  ten  hours,  in  sandy  soil,  of  little  resistance.  When, 
by  means  of  these  dry  excavators,  the  cut  was  carried  to  the  water 
level,  the  remainder  of  the  excavation  was  cut  by  the  dredges. 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE  PIERS  AT  PORT  SAID. 

For  the  construction  of  the  piers  at  Port  Said  stone  blocks  from  quar- 
ries near  Alexandria  were  at  first  employed.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  the  cost  was  too  great,  and  it  was  decided  to  manufacture  blocks 
of  stone  out  of  the  beach  sand  and  lime.  The  contract  was  given  to 
Messrs.  Dussaud  frferes,  who  were  the  constructors  of  similar  work  at 
Marseilles,  Cherbourg,  and  Alger.  The  sand  as  it  is  dredged  out  of  the 
harbor  is  made  into  a  concrete  or  mortar  with  the  hydraulic  lime  from 
Theil,  Ardeche,  in  France.  The  materials  are  ground  together  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sea  water  from  time  to  time,  and  when 
the  mixture  has  about  the  consistency  of  thick  mortar  it  is  rammed  into 
box  molds  made  of  plank.  In  about  a  week  the  blocks  so  made  were 
8et  suflficiently  to  allow  the  planks  to  be  removed,  and  the  blocks  were 
then  permitted  to  remain  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  for  three  months 
before  being  taken  to  the  line  of  the  piers  and  submerged.  The  pro- 
IK)rtions  of  lime  and  sand  used  were  325  kilogrammes  of  lime,  in  dry 
powder,  to  one  cubic  metre  of  sand.  The  dimensions  of  the  blocks  are 
3°>.40  long,  2".00  broad,  and  1".50  high;  thus  containing  about  ten 
cubic  metres.  A  portion  of  the  foundation  of  the  piers  was  made  with 
blocks  of  four  cubic  metres,  but  the  casing  was  formed  entirely  of  blocks 
of  ten  cubic  metres,  or  about  370  cubic  feet,  and  weighing  about  twenty- 
two  tons.  According  to  the  calculations  made  in  1867,  at  the  Exposition, 
the  cubic  contents  of  the  piers  would  be  250,000  cubic  metres.  About 
thuty  of  these  blocks  were  made  daily  in  1867,  at  a  contract  cost  of  400 
francs  each,  or  about  $8  50  per  cubic  yard.  It  was  estimated  that  30,000 
would  be  required. 

WORKS  FOR  THE  SUPPLY  OF  FRESH  WATER. 

One  of  the  moat  interesting  of  the  accessory  undertakings  necessary 
to  the  construction  of  the  canal  is  the  aqueduct  for  the  supply  of  fresh 
water  for  the  workmen  and  boilers,  and  also  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
soil.  The  great  work,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  to  be  executed  in 
a  desert  region,  where  no  potable  water  could  be  procured  by  ordinary 
uieans,  and  a  very  large  supply  was  required  for  the  population  at  Port 
Said,  at  Ismailia,  and  at  the  various  encampments  along  the  route. 
This  supply  was  obtained  from  the  Nile.  A  canal  was  dug  from  the  end 
of  the  ancient  canal  at  Gassassine  to  a  point  on  the  route  of  the  ship 
canal  at  Ismailia,  nearly  half-way  between  the  two  extremes.  This  work 
Wiis  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gazeau,  and  cost  700,000  francs. 
It«  length  is  thirty  miles,  its  width  sixty-six  feet,  and  depth  six  feet, 
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with  a  fall  of  two  inches  per  mile.  It  was  completed  in  1861.  From  its 
termination  at  Ismailia  the  water  was  for  some  time  distributed  to  the 
camps  upon  the  backs  of  camels  and  donkeys,  but  a  cast-iron  pipe  wa^i 
afterward  laid  to  Port  Said  and  the  water  was  forced  through  it  by 
pumps  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  A  second  pipe  was  afterward  laid,  and 
through  these  two  pipes  the  whole  line  of  the  canal  from  Ismailia  to  Port 
Said  is  supplied. 

The  first  pipe  was  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  second  ten  inches. 
Through  these  two  pipes  nearly  55,000  cubic  feet  of  water  are  8ui)i)liHl 
daily. 

The  pumping  engines  are  placed  at  Ismailia.  They  were  construetfn] 
and  placed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lasseron.  There  are  three  steam- 
engines,  two  of  fifteen  horse-power  each,  and  the  third  of  twenty  live 
horse-power.  The  first  two  were  erected  in  1863,  and  the  third  in  I^^^k 
The  two  pipes  connect  by  means  of  twenty  joints  furnished  with  ^'att*s. 
Upon  the  line  of  these  pipes  three  great  reservoirs  are  establishe<l,  one 
of  500  cubic  metres  at  El  Guisr,  upon  the  summit  of  the  iathmus,  the 
second,  of  like  capacity,  half-way  between  Ismailia  and  Port  Said,  and 
the  third  of  700  cubic  metres  capacity  at  Port  Said.  The  pressure  in  tbe 
pipes  reaches  six  atmospheres,  and  the  highest  reservoir  has  an  elevation 
of  only  twenty  metres. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  WORK. 

At  the  date  of  the  Exposition  the  total  power  of  the  steam-en<rine< 
employed  upon  the  isthmus  was  equal  to  17,768  horse-power,  and  tlie 
monthly  consumption  of  coal  amounted  to  12,219  tons.  A  poi)nlati«»u 
of  25,000  persons  hsid  been  created  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  13,<hh» 
of  which  were  laborers,  6,388  of  whom  were.  Syrians,  and  G,!>'*" 
Europeans.  The  total  amount  of  earth  to  be  exc^vate<i,  according  to  tln' 
plans  and  estimates,  was  74,112,130  cubic  metres,  and  on  the  first  of 
January,  1869,  less  tlian  17,000,000  cubic  metres  remained  to  be  takin 
out. 

Among  the  greatest  dredging  works  which  have  been  execnttHl  in 
Europe  the  following  are  cited  for  comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  tlu* 
work  upon  the  Suez  ciinal. 

Principal  dredging  tcorks  executed  vi  Europe, 

Cubic  nw'tr*  V 

Roadstead  of  Toulon. 1848-'57,     9  years    7.4(HM«^> 

Ghisgow 1844-'65,  21  years    (},m\M^ 

Newcastle 1862-'65,     3  years    6,1H)P,'^W 

It  is  also  interesting  to  compare  the  extent  of  the  work  upon  the  i>i*'i^ 
at  Port  Said  with  similar  undertakings  in  Europe.  The  length  of  the 
western  jetty  is  about  3,100  metres,  and  of  the  eastern  about  1,6(M)  nit'tn'^; 
the  combined  length  being  about  4,700  metres,  and  the  total  cont<"f'* 
about  250,000  cubic  metres. 
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The  following  table,  for  which  T  am  indebted  to  the  report  by  M.  Ch. 
Marin  upon  the  marine  constructions  represented  at  the  Exposition,^ 
shows  the  magnitude  and  cost  of  the  principal  jetties  of  France  and 
England.  The  dimensions  are  stated  in  metres,  and  the  cost  in  millions 
of  francs.  In  ordpr,  however,  to  make  a  just  comparison  of  the  cost  of 
these  works,  account  should  be  taken  of  the  differences  between  the  bulk 
of  the  walls  above  and  below  the  low-water  line. 

Principal  marine  jetties  of  France  and  England. 


YKASCV.. 

Caf-ThouTg 

Alirer 

DilceA  and  qnayB  of  JoUette 

IHk(^  of  the  Napoleon  baain 

Fort  Bayard 

Fort  Chavaf^ac,  Cherbonrg 

KKOLAND. 

Plj-mouth 

Portland 

Holyhead - 

Aurigny 

Jcreev 


Length. 

Mean  depth 

below 

low  tide. 

Total 
cost 

Cost 
per  metre. 

3,750 

12.00 

67 

18,600 

1,900 

18.00 

30 

16,000 

3,000 

11.50 

15 

5.500 

2,000 

17.00 

19 

-   10,100 

100  X   60 
150  X  120 

4.50 
10.00 

7 
5 

1,600 

10.00 

40 

25,000 

2,410 

17.00 

34 

14.000 

2,250 

15.00 

37 

16,500 

1,000 

15.00 

16 

16,000 

1,050 

10.00 

8 

7,500 

Period. 


1784—1853 
1842—1860 
1845—1858 
1859—1865 
1804—1866 
1854—1864 


1817—1851 
1850—1860 
1854—1865 
1847—1859 
1846—1856 


EXTRACTS    FROM   THE    RULES   FOR    THE    NAVIGATION   OF   THE    SUEZ 

UNIVERSAL  SHIP  CANAL. 

Article  1  provides  that  the  navigation  of  the  canal  shall  be  opened  to 
all  vessels  without  distinction  of  nationality,  provided  they  do  not  draw 
more  than  T^.50y  equal  to  24  feet  7  inches  English ;  the  canal  being 
8^.00  in  depth,  equal  to  26J  feet  English. 

Steam  vessels  will  be  allowed  to  navigate  through  the  canal,  using 
their  own  propellers ;  sailing  vessels,  above  fifty  tons,  will  have  to  be 
towed  with  the  service  established  by  the  company. 

The  maximum  speed  for  vessels  in  the  canal  is  provisionally  fixed  at 
ten  kilometres  per  hour,  equal  to  5.4  English  knots. 

The  tolls  for  the  right  of  transit  are  calculated  on  the  measurement  ton- 
nage of  the  ship.  This  tonnage  is  determined  for  the  present  by  the 
official  pajiers  on  board.  The  toll  for  passage  from  one  sea  to  the  other 
is  ten  francs  per  ton  measurement,  and  ten  francs  each  passenger, 
payable  on  entering,  either  at  Port  Said  or  Suez.  The  charge  for 
berthing  or  anchoring  either  at  Port  Said,  Ismailia,  or  opposite  the  new 
embankment  near  Suez,  (after  a  stay  of  twenty-four  hours,)  and  limited 
to  twenty  days  at  the  utmost,  is  five  centimes  per  ton  per  day,  at  the 
place  assigned  by  the  harbor-master. 

1  Rapports  du  jury  international^  t.  x,  p.  316.    Trayaox  maritimes. 
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v.— MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES- 

THE  HYDRAULIC  SERVICE  AND  THE  VENTILATION  OF  THE   EXPOSITION 

BUILDING.' 

From  data  collected  respecting  the  requirements  of  the  numerous 
services  which  employ  water  as  a  basis  of  action,  (production  and  con- 
densation of  steam,  cleansing,  watering,  canals,  cascades,  &c.,)  the  com- 
mittee of  this  Class  estimated  the  quantity  required  for  the  use  of  tbf 
Exiiosition  at  ten  thousand  cubic  metres  per  day.    At  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  litres  per  day,  per  j)er8on,  this  supply  would  be  enough  for  a 
town  of  one  hundred  thousand  souls.    This   large  consumption  dot^ 
not  all  require,  however,  t6  be  supplied  under  the  same  pressure ;  ahm 
one-half  requires  a  charge  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  metres,  whih- 
for  the  remainder  a  few  metres  suffice.    The  committee  felt  that  it  would 
be  inconvenient  to  ask  such  a  supply  from  the  municipal  authoritit^ 
who  have  so  many  demands  to  meet,  and  who  have  not  yet  at  tbeir 
disposal  the  quantity  of  water  which  has  been  fixed  as  the  desideratum; 
it  was,  therefore,  determined  to  establish  an  independent  supply  for 
the  Exposition,  ^hich  might,  upon  an  emergency,  be  supplementeci  ••r 
corrected  by  an  appeal  to  the  city  reservoirs.    This  servie^j  has  Invr. 
arranged  on  the  same  basis,  and  after  the  same  principles  as  thr 
mechanical  power ;  and  di\aded,  a<xjording  to  the  required  pressure,  into 
two  services  of  five  thousand  cubic  metres  each,  with  distinct  channeN: 
but  which  can  be  placed  in  communication  with  each  other  in  case  (»f 
necessity.    The  high   service  includes  a   reservoir  of  four  thousnod 
metres  capacity,  established  at  the  summit  of  the  Ti'ocadero,  on  tb« 
side  of  the  Avenue  MalakofP,  at  the  height  of  thirty -two  metres  abovf 
thelevel  of  the  soil  of  the  Exposition  building ;  and  a  hydraulic  e8tabli>li 
ment  by  the  side  of  the  river,  imme<liately  below  the  bridge  of  Jcua 
The  low  serWce  is  fed  by  the  pumps  of  the  great  marine  engine  of  Iiulrvt, 
of  one  thousand  horse-power,  set  in  motion  by  its  own  boilers  in  the  s\\t^\ 
by  the  side  of  the  river,  above  the  same  bridge ;  these  pumps  are  capal»l» 
of  lifting  twelve  hundred  cubic  metres  per  hour,  and  they  will  be  sui» 
plemented,  in  case  of  necessity,  by  those  belonging  to  the  Company  ot 
the  Forges  and  Construction  Works  in  the  same  she<L    In  case  tlH*><* 
two  powerful  engines  should  stop  at  the  Si^me  time,  the  service  wiii 
be  assured  by  another  combination  confined  to  five  exhibitors— one  i»t* 
whom  will  tiike  the  water  directly  from  the  Seine,  for  the  piece  of  water  in 
the  ])ark;  while  the  others  will  pump  the  required  quantity  throufjh  the 
conduits  from  this  ba.sin,  in  which  the  water  will  l)o  maintaincnl  at ;» 
constant  level.    The  [)ressure  on  the  apparatus  of  the  four  last -mentit>ut'<I 
const nictors  is  regulated  by  a  sheet-iron  reservoir,  the  uppt»r  level  o\ 
whi<'h  is  above  that  of  the  soil  of  the  Exposition  building.    The  lii;:i» 
servi<*<»  supplies  the  irrigaticm  of  the  park,  the  fountains,  the  hydnini's 

>  K\tnKl  iVoin  the  Htati'inciit  by  the  roininittrf  cif  the  IniiM»rial  C<>mniiHsi«»n.— Tr:*'-*- 
latiuii. 
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tc;  and  the  low.  service,  the  condensers,  the  boilers,  the  cascades,  and 
the  canals. 

The  Imperial  Commission  caused  to  be  constructed  beneath  the  soil  of 
the  building  a  system  of  circular  and  radial  galleries  destined  to  conduct 
the  air  from  without  into  the  interior  of  the  Exposition  building,  and  there 
replace  that  which  has  been  vitiated  and  heated  by  the  mass  of  visitors, 
[n  order  to  insure  more  completely  the  effectiveness  of  the  service,  so 
necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  public,  the  commission  decided  that  the 
natural  ventilation  should  be  aided  by  artificial  means ',  that  is  to  say, 
by  blowing  machines  based  on  the  system  of  Messrs.  Piaron  de  Mondesir, 
engineer  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  Tehaitrje  and  Julienne,  civil  engineers. 
This  arrangement  is  divided  into  four  groups  placed  around  the  build- 
mg,  and  includes  a  force  of  about  one  hundred  horse-power ;  the  whole  is 
intrusted  to  exhibitors  on  the  principles  above  mentioned.  These  four 
centers  will  feed  sixteen  jets,  corresponding  with  the  sixteen  radial  pas- 
sages of  the  building;  and  will  cause  to  circulate  therein,  by  means  of 
ventilating  gratings  in  the  floor,  a  volume  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
metres  of  air  per  hour;  so  that  the  entire  atmosphere  of- the  Exposition 
building  will  be  changed  every  two  hours. 

PORT  OF  TARRAGONA. 

In  the  collection  of  models  exhibited  by  Spain,  already  noticed,  there 
were  two  of  the  great  work  of  the  i)ort  of  Tarragona.  One  was  a 
plan  in  relief  of  the  port  and  the  vicinity,  showing  the  position  of  the 
quays  and  the  quarries ;  the  second  is  upon  a  larger  scale  and  is  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  jetties,  showing  the  position  of  the  sunken  rocks 
and  of  all  the  work  in  masonry. 

This  great  work  reaches  back  in  time  to  the  year  1790,  and  has  been  in 
great  part  executed  by  convicts.  The  length  of  the  principal  jetty  is 
1,300  metres,  and  the  quantity  of  submerged  blocks  of  stone  is  estimated 
at  1,085,900  cubic  metres.  They  have  succeeded  in  placing  blocks  of 
stone  weighing  210,000  kilogrammes,  representing  a  volume  of  88  cubic 
metres.  These  enormous  blocks  are  quarried  by  means  of  powder,  the 
blasting  holes  being  0°*.10  in  diameter,  and  5™.00  deep,  and  12  kilo- 
grammes of  powder  for  a  charge.  The  interspaces  of  this  mass  of  large 
rocks  are  filled  with  small  fragments,  and  above  all  a  layer  of  concrete 
is  laid,  and  this  forms  the  foundation  for  the  pier. 

EASING  AND  STRIKING  CENTERING  OF  ARCHES. 

A  method,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Beaudemoulin,  of  easing  the  centering 
of  arches,  by  means  of  sand,  was  shown  by  a  full-sized  model  in  the 
park.  Sheet-iron  cylinders,  about  a  foot  in  diameter  and  a  foot  high, 
are  filled  with  fine  dry  sand  and  placed  under  the  principals  of  the  cen- 
tering. These  principals  rest  upon  the  sand  by  means  of  props  which 
fit  piston-like  in  the  cylinders.  Holes  near  tlie  bottom  of  the  cylinders 
permit  the  sand  to  flow  out  when  cork  stoppers  are  removed.  '  As  the 
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sand  runs  out  the  pistons  descend,  and  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  Xh 
movement  can  be  very  easily  controlled  by  regulating  the  flow  of  th 
sand. 

PIVOT  BRIDGE,  BY  CHAPIN  &  WELLS. 

Messrs.  Chapin  &  Wells,  bridge  builders,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  exhil 
ited  a  model  of  a  pivot  or  swing  bridge,  which  attracted  conaiderabl 
attention,  and  was  honored  by  a  silver  medal. 

The  model  was  of  the  style  of  bridge  known  as  "  Howe's  Patent  Tniss, 
with  arched  upper  chords,  and  it  represented  a  railroad  pivot  brid'* 
of  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  the  scale  being  half  an  inch  to  one  fcx)i 
The  bridge  rests  upon  a  turn-table  twenty-four  feet  square,  made  o 
white  oak,  thoroughly  trussed  with  wrought-iron  bolts  two  inches  ii 
diameter,  and  so  adjusted  that  the  entire  weight  of  the  bridge  can  b^ 
made  to  rest  upon  the  center  pivot,  which  is  made  of  cast  steel.  It  ii 
designed,  however,  that  only  two-thirds  of  the  weight  should  rest  ui^j 
the  center  pivot,  and  the  remaining  one-third  to  rest  upon  twenty  foiij 
cast-iron  bearing  wheels,  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  kept  equi-di-staii 
from  the  center,  and  from  each  other,  by  wrought-iron  radial  arms,  m 
inches  in  diameter.  The  wheels  rest  and  travel  upon  a  track  of  railnuJ 
iron,  planed  upon  the  top,  and  bent  to  the  proper  circle,  twenty-two  Uti 
in  diameter.  The  trusses  of  the  bridge  are  twenty -eight  feet  hi^'b  j:! 
the  center,  and  ten  feet  high  at  the  ends,  and  fourteen  feet  apart 
The  truss  is  divided  into  twenty-two  panels,  ranging  from  five  to  elevei 
feet  in  length.  In  each  panel  there  are  two  main  and  one  counter  clia. 
onal  braces  of  the  proper  sizes,  resting  between  two  cast-iron  br.»<' 
bearing  blocks,  which  blocks  are  fastened  one  to  the  upper  side  of  tii*' 
lower  chord,  and  one  fastened  to  the  under  side  of  the  upper  chord,  ai.i- 
of  the  proper  angles,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  braces  come  squarely  ui»«'R 
the  face  of  the  cast-iron  block.  Two  truss  rods  run  peri>endiculailv 
through  the  truss,  dividing  each  x)anel,  with  heav^  wrought-iron  plat* - 
under  the  lower  chords,  and  on  the  upper  side  of  the  upper  chords,  to  ^vn*- 
as  washers  to  receive  the  nuts  of  truss  rods  or  bolts.  The  lower  choni^ 
are  fourteen  inches  by  twenty-eight  inches,  and  are  composed  of  t'^ir 
jjieces.  The  upper  chords  at  the  ends  are  twelve  inches  by  twentj -t%^M 
inches,  and  at  the  center  thirty-six  inches  by  twenty-eight  inches,  Ihmu: 
thus  increased  at  the  center  to  give  sufficient  material  to  sustiiin  th 
weight  of  the  bridge  when  oi)en.  Both  upper  and  lower  chonl-*  an 
thoroughly  framed  together  with  iron  clamps,  keys,  and  bolts. 

The  bridge  is  turned  upon  its  pivot  by  means  of  a  cast-iron  mek,  <»r 
gear-circle,  securely  fastened  to  the  center  pier,  into  which  rnnsa  pmi<>"' 
fastened  to  a  three-inch  wrought-iron  shaft,  secured  to  tlie  turu-ti»l>b*' 
and  running  peri>endicularly  up  through  the  center  of  the  road'ray ''^ 
the  bridge,  upon  the  upper  end  of  which  is  fitted  a  wrench,  by  mem^^ 
of  which  one  or  two  men  can  open  and  close  the  bridge  with  eaae. 
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SWING  BRIDGE  OF  BREST. 

The  great  swing  bridge  of  Brest  was  represented  by  a  model  on  a 
scale  of  one-fiftieth  for  the  whole,  and  of  one  tenth  for  one  of  the  piers. 
The  distance  between  the  walls  of  the  Penfield  inlet,  which  the  bridge 
is  to  span,  is  571  feet.  Two  wrought-iron  lattice  frames  revolve  upon 
torn-tables  upon  the  top  of  two  circular  towers,  thirty-four  feet  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  and  347  feet  apart. 

These  frames  are  each  formed  of  two  girders  twenty-five  feet  four  inches 
deep  over  the  piers,  and  four  feet  seven  inches  at  the  center.  They  are 
strong^ly  braced  together  and  support  the  roadway.  The  shore  ends  of 
these  frames  are  loaded  with  counterweights.  The  weight  upon  each 
pier  is  590  tons.  Each  part  of  this  bridge  can  be  opened  by  two  men  in 
fifteen  minutes.    The  cost  was  2,118,835  francs. 

MINING. 

In  mine  engineering  the  novelties,  aside  from  the  many  interesting 
maps,  sections,  and  models  of  mining  ground,  were  confined  chiefly  to 
the  very  remarkable  exhibits  of  the  tools  and  methods  of  boring  large 
shafts  in  watery  strata.  Messrs.  Kind  and  Chaudron,  Messrs  Dru,  and 
also  D^gous^e  and  Laurent  incurred  the  expense  of  installation  of  the 
enormous  tools  {ir&pans)  for  this  work,  and  seetions  of  the  iron  tubbing 
employed  by  them.  By  these  tools,  weighing  many  tons,  shafts  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter  are  successfully  and  cheaply  pierced  to  the  depth 
of  more  than  five  hundred  feet  without  pumping  out  the  water.  The 
great  expedition  and  economy  of  this  method,  in  all  places  where  the 
nature  of  the  strata  wiU  permit  the  tools  to  be  used,  are  sufficiently  evi- 
dent. It  is  claimed  that  shafts  can  be  sunk  in  this  way  for  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  expense  required  to  execute  the  work  in  the  usual  manner. 

As  the  methods  an4  the  tools  have  been  described  in  detail  in  the 
report  upon  mining,  in  this  series,  this  short  reference  will  suffice  to 
direct  attention  to  an  exhibition  which  was  full  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion to  American  mining  engineers. 

GEOLOGICAL  MAPS. 

The  geological  surveys  of  the  principal  countries  were  represented  at 
the  Exposition  by  the  results  in  the  form  of  maps,  sections,  and  printed 
volumes.  Bussia,  Australia,  Egypt,  Chili,  and  other  remote  countries 
were  included  in  the  representation,  but  the  surveys  in  the  United  States 
were  scarcely  represented,  the  State  of  Illinois  being  the  only  one  which 
sent  a  geological  report. 

This  department  of  the  Exposition  is  the  subject  of  two  very  interest- 
ing memoirs ;  one  by  M.  Edmond  Fuchs,  mining  engineer,  and  the  other 
by  M.  Daubr^,  inspector  general  of  mines,  &c.  Both  memoirs  were  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  in  the  reports  of  the  international  jury.  Volume  II. 

WILLIAM  P.  BLAKE. 

NOYEMBEB,  1S69. 
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PREFACE. 


The  following  remarks  on  b^ton-coignet  are  drawn  from  nomenc' 
partial  reports  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  during  the  1^^ 
fifteen  years,  and  from  personal  observations  on  the  methods  in  acf^ 
nse,  which  are  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  publications  on  the  sabj^i 
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BETON-COIGNET. 


NATUEE  AND  VAEIETIES  OF  BfiTON. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Common  b^ton  is  a  conglomeratioii  of  sand^  pebbles,  broken  stones, 
M>mmon  lime,  and  water. 

Common  b^ton  for  marine  uses  is  a  conglomerate  of  similar  stones, 
hydraulic  .lime  and  water. 

B^ton-coignet,  to  which  this  memoir  chiefly  relates,  is  an  artificial 
stone  formed  of  sand,  lime  and  water,  and  is  used  in  blocks  or  in  contin- 
uous masses  for  foundations,  walls  above  and  below  ground,  sewers, 
water-pipes,  floors,  pillars,  arches,  embankments,  aqueducts,  reservoirs, 
cistems,  and  the  entire  walls  of  buildings. 

The  elements  are  the  same  as  those  of  common  mortar  for  masonry, 
but  the  relative  proportions  of  each,  the  method  of  making,  and  the 
results  are  different. 

THEOBY  OP  CONCEETION. 

Common  mortar  being  comx>osed  of  sand,  lime,  and  water,  the  theory 
of  its  concretion  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

1.  The  chemical  changes  which  occur  from  the  contact  of  quicklime 
(oxide  of  calcium)  and  water  produce  hydrate  of  lime,  and  the  subse- 
quent absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  displacing  the  water, 
produces  carbonate  of  lime. 

2.  The  strength  and  hardness  of  mortar  result  from  the  cohesion  of 
sand  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  from  the  crystallization  of  the  carbonate 
which  grasps  and  binds  the  grains  of  sand. 

3.  Homogeneity  depends  upon  the  equal  and  uniform  difbsion  of  the 
lime  among  the  sand. 

4.  An  excess  of  lime  in  proportion  to  sand  produces  great  shrinkage  and 
imperfect  crystallization,  and  leaves  the  mass  brittle  and  weak. 

5.  An  excess  of  water  in  proportion  to  lime'cannot  combine  with  it, 
but  lodges  between  the  particles  of  sand  and  lime,  and  by  slow  evapora- 
tion leaves  the  mass  porous  and  friable. 

6.  The  practical  difficulties  are,  first,  to  find  the  proportions  in  which 
the  elements  will  best  combine ;  and,  second,  to  produce  the  conditions 
most  favorable  to  their  combination. 

Observation :  Common  sandstone  is  usually  composed  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  silicious  sand  and  small  quantities  of  some  cementing  substance, 
oxide  of  iron,  clay,  carbonate  of  lime,  &c.,  &c. ;  therefore, 
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7.  The  right  elements  being  prox>eriy  mixed  and  in  due  proportions, 
each  grain  of  sand  enveloped  in  a  coating  of  moistened  lime,  and  all  the 
grains  brought  into  contact,  the  conditions  in  short  being  right,  crystal*! 
lization  should  be  simultaneous  and  uniform  throughout  the  mass.         I 

This  line  of  thought,  pursued  through  a  long  series  of  experimeutii^ 
has  produced  the  b^ton-coignet,  a  kind  of  calcareous  sandstone,  of  gn^ 
durability,  admirably  adapted  to  numerous  and  common  wants  and  oi 
small  comparative  cost,  its  elements  being  found  in  abundance  in  all 

countries.  I 

I 

COMPOSITION. 

I 

I 

A  large  quantity  of  sand,  a  smaller  quantity  of  lime  and  a  little  wattr: 
only  water  enough  for  quick  assimilation  with  the  lime  to  prepare  i 
for  crystallization,  and  lime  enough,  when  uniformly  diffused,  to  form  4 
thin  coating  to  the  grains  of  sand. 

These  ingredients  when  properly  manipulated  are  barely  moist,  but  tir 
preparation  is  complete  and  ready  for  use. 

The  mixture  is  handled  with  shovels  and  transported  in  carts  aii<l 
wheelbarrows,  the  same  as  dry  sand.  It  may  be  spread  on  the  grouixi 
for  foundations  or  floors,  placed  in  moulds  for  blocks  of  different  models 
and  sizes,  and  shovelled  into  cribs  of  planks  to  give  shape  to  walls,  *< 
dumped  into  trenches  provided  with  wooden  forms  for  the  8ide«  a]^l 
arches  of  sewers. 

The  b^ton  when  placed  should  be  slightly  compacted  by  the  use  vi 
light  hand-pestles,  to  perfect  the  contact  of  particles  and  hasten  the  ]>n>^ 
cesses  of  solidification.  In* a  short  time  the  spontaneous  action  wh^h 
follows  will  be  complete,  and  the  forms  may  be  removed. 

VABIETIES. 

Batons  cemented  with  different  sorts  of  lime  attain  the  same  fina! 
solidity  and  strength,  but  require  various  periods  of  time  for  consolidx 
tion. 

Common  lime  sets  slower  than  hydraulic  lime,  and  the  latter  s«'t.* 
slower  than  cement^  in  other  words,  crystallization  is  quicker  in  each  i< 
the  varieties  named,  reversing  the  order. 

Hydraulic  lime,  in  addition  to  quicklime,  contains  alumina  oxide  ^^ 
iron,  silica,  magnesia,  &c.,  &c.,  and  cement  consists  of  similar  element 
with  the  alumina,  silica,  &c.,  augmented;  the  latter  hardens  quickK 
than  the  preceding  and  gives  a  finer  and  smoother  surface. 

Consequently,  when  time  is  of  importance  and  structures  are  requir^i 
for  immediate  use,  hydraulic  lime  is  substituted  for  common  lime;  aiid 
to  quicken  the  result,  a  portion  of  cement  is  usually  added. 

Lime  for  common  mortar  should  be  slacked  at  least  24  hours  before  it 
is  mixed.  For  b^ton-coignet  the  lime  should  be  slacked  but  tw«  ^ 
three  hours  before  it  is  mixed;  barely  enough  water  should  be  appli<^  <^ 
reduce  it  to  powder,  and  the  supplementary  water  applied  in  mh^^^ 
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ihoald  be  only  sofficient  to  render  the  lime  damp  and  adhesive,  leaving 
still  in  the  lime  a  capacity  for  the  absorption  of  water.  The  natural 
affinity  of  the  lime  for  moisture  being  thus  incompletely  satisfied,  renders 
the  taking  or  crystallization  more  vigorous  and  rapid,  and  promotes  the 
subsequent  carbonation  by  the  readier  absorption  of  carbonic  acid. 

Coarae  sand  makes  a  harder  b^ton  than  fine  sand,  and  the  taking  is 
itronger.  Glean  river  sand,  one-twentieth  to  three-twentieths  of  on  imch 
in  diameter,  is  best;  all  kinds,  however,  are  used,  and  if  it  contains  earthy 
particles,  more  lime  is  required;  fine  sand  requires  greater  care  and  more 
packing  for  consolidation. 

B^ton-coignet  may  be  described  generally  as  composed  of:  Sand^  4  to 
5  parts  in  volume;  Kme,  common  or  hydraulic,  1  part  in  volume;  eementj 
^  to  f  of  1  port  in  volume;  tcater^  variable.  But  the  exact  proportions 
vary  in  conformity  with  the  variations  in  the  properties  inherent  in  the 
elements,  which  will  be  subsequently  noticed. 

FABBIOATION  AOT)  PBOPEBTIES  OF  BfiTON. 

MIXINCf. 

The  machinery  most  in  use  for  mixing  consists  of  a  vertical  cylinder, 
an  oblique  elevator,  and  a  locomobile  for  working  the  machine. 

Mixing  cylinder. — The  drawing  (Plate  I,  Fig.  1)  represents  the  cylinder 
and  elevator  in  place,  drawn  to  scale,  a,  section  of  the  vertical  cylinder 
showing  the  interior.  It  is  constructed  of  boiler-plate,  and  rests  on  a 
cylinder  or  base  of  cast  iron  5,  with  projecting  arms  for  supports  and  for 
sustaining  the  bottom  plate  P,  which  is  suspended,  c,  a  vertical  shitft 
passing  tibrough  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  to  which  shaft  curved  arms  dj 
are  attached,  which  revolve  horizontally,  for  mixing  the  sand  and  lime. 
Q,  a  distributor,  which  revolves  horizontally,  receiving  the  lime  and  sand 
as  they  enter  the  cylinder  from  the  conducting  trough  I,  and  distributing 
them  equally  around  for  mixing. 

Fig.  2.  d  c  Q  represents  an  inverted  curved  arm,  distributing  arm, 
and  cross-section  of  vertical  shafL    dd^  cross-section  of  the  curved  arm. 

£  £,  short  stationary  horizontal  arms,  which  are  attached  to  the  sides 
of  the  cylinder,  forming  with  the  movable  arms  breaks  for  dashing  and 
mixing  the  sand  and  lime,  e  e,  three  warped  or  heUcoidal  blades  attached 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  shaift  for  forcing  the  mixture  downwards  and 
outwards.  //,  cycloidal  arms  revolving  horizontally  near  the  floor  of  the 
cylinder,  to  expel  the  mixture  at  the  side  opening  around  the  bottom. 

Fig.  3.  Horizontal  section  of  the  cylinder,  presenting  a  vertical  view 
of  the  helicoidal  blades  eee^  and  of  the  cycloidal  arms  fffj  below  them. 
g,  a  horizontal  opening  at  the  base  of  the  cylinder  for  tiie  expulsion  of 
the  mixture.  GK>,  a  movable  ring  or  band  of  iron,  passing  around  the 
cylinder,  for  enlarging  or  diminishing  the  opening  for  the  expulsion  of 
^e  b^ton  by  moving  the  bond  up  or  dawn,    hh^  vertical  guiding  shafts 
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and  pegs  for  the  movable  band.  HH,  the  handles  for  lifting  it  up  aodi 
letting  it  down.  P,  immovable  bottom  plate.  !N,  a  plate  which  is  attached 
to  the  vertical  shaft  e,  and  revolves  horizontally.  L,  a  curved  plate  ol 
iron  fixed  to  the  plate  P,  remaining  stationary,  and  scrapiAg  off  the  msi 
tore  from  !N^  as  it  revolves.  8,  the  support  of  the  vertical  shaft  c;  it  i^ 
of  cast-iron,  and  bolted  to  a  ring  on  the  upx)er  edge  of  the  cylinder  a,  | 

Mg.  4.  Gross-section  of  the  support  S  of  the  vertical  shaft  e.  j 

Driving  gear. — ^The  driving  gear  consists  of:  jj  a  bevel  wheel  fixed  i 
the  vertical  shaft  c;  receives  its  motion  from  kj  a  bevel  wheel  on  the  hoii 
zontal  shaft  m.  t,  fly-wheel,  ly  fast  pulley  on  the  shaft  m,  run  bv  tli 
crossed  belt  nw,  which  connects  it  with  the  fast  pulley  o,  of  equal  diam* 
ter,  on  the  shaft  q»  p,  a  spur  wheel  fixed  to  shaft  g,  and  engaging  withl 
a  pinion  on  the  shaft  r,  to  which  is  fixed  a  driving  pulley  run  directly  U 
a  belt  from  a  locomobile  (portable  steam-engine)  stationed  near  by. 

Elevator, — ^The  elevator  is  supported  on  a  double  frame  M,  and  consis* 
of  small  sheet-iron  buckets  v^  attached  to  an  endless  chain  u.  Each  frafi^ 
is  composed  of  two  pieces  MM,  united  by  a  joint  x,  and  strengthene<l  - 
intervals  with  iron  plates  in  which  are  set  rollers  tr.  The  upper  eiids'^ 
the  frames  are  bolted  to  the  support  E  of  the  shaft  r,  and  the  lower  euC^ 
to  the  support  T.  The  endless  chain  revolves  round  two  drums  «  z,  T ' 
drum  8  at  the  upper  end  transmits  the  power  from  the  shaft  r  to  the  ch^ .:i 
u*  The  drum  z  supports  the  chain  at  the  lower  end,  and  keei>8  it  x 
position. 

'Hie  mixing  apparatus  produces  daily  about  100  cubic  yards  of  bet  ^ 
and  is  run  by  a  locomobile,  or  portable  steam-engine,  of  about  eight  hir^ 
power. 

Locomobile. — ^The  annexed  drawing  (Plate  I,  Fig.  5)  presents  a  sir' 
view  of  the  locomobile,  which  is  non-condensing  and  double-acting.  1- 
is  provided  with  a  cylinder  for  warming  the  water  by  the  e8cai>ed  stwuii. 
and  the  whole  is  placed  on  springs.  The  number  of  revolutions  |«: 
minute  is  about  100;  length  of  stroke  16  inches;  diameter  of  steam  oIH' 
der  -8  inches.  The  pressure  of  steam  is  5  atmospheres,  correspoudiDg  t>> 
73  .pounds  on  the  square  inch. 

Description  of  engine* — ^A,  fire-box.  B,  tubular  boiler.  C,  water-jra»r'* 
D,  steam-reservoir.  E,  safety-valve.  F,  pipe  supplying  steam  to  cylii- 
der.  G,  centrifugal  governor.  H,  steam-cylinder.  I,  eduction  pii)e.  •^• 
steam-pipe  for  cleaning.  K,  warming  cylinder,  L,  smoke-box.  3L  w*'^ 
able  sections  of  chimney.  K,  connecting-rod.  O,  fly-whei4  and  driving' 
pulley  combined.    P,  bearing  wheels  of  engine.    Q,  fore-wheels. 

General  vwtc, — Fig.  6  presents  a  genenU  \iew  of  the  arrangement  <|^ 
the  ap])aratus  for  work.  A,  barrels  of  lime.  B,  sifting  the  sand.  ^"^ 
mixing  the  lime  and  sand  and  passing  it  into  the  buckets  of  the  elevjit^^r 
B.    T,  shoot.    0,  mixing  cylinder,    L,  locomobile. 

Detailn  of  fahrication. — Altt^rnate  layers  of  sand  and  lime  thrown  in^^' 
a  heap,  about  a  cubic  yard  in  quantity,  are  mixed  with  shoveli*  on  tl"' 
ground,  and  then  passed  into  the  buckets  of  the  elevator.    The  Ij^tt**^ 
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jisc'harges  into  the  inclined  shoot  T,  which  conducts  to  the  mixing 
fvliuder.  When  cement  is  added,  it  should  be  previously  well  mixed 
with  a  little  water  in  a  trough,  through  which  revolves  a  small  shaft  with 
aims,  and  th^  added  in  small  quantities  to  the  materials  in  the  cylinder. 
The  mixing  apparatus  being  in  operation,  small  quantities  of  water,  a 
glass  or  pint  at  regular  intervals  of  time,  are  thrown  in  at  the  top  of  the 
cylinder  by  a  boy  stationed  for  that  purpose.  To  insure  regularity  in  the 
distribution,  a  circular  pipe  round  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder  a  is 
sometimes  used.  It  is  pierced  at  regular  intervals  with  a  series  of  small 
holes,  through  which  the  water,  supplied  from  a  reservoir  above,  trickles 
into  the  cylinder.  The  quantity  of  water  to  be  added  varies  with  the  mate- 
rials, and  must  be  regulated  byobservation.  The  b^ton  issuing  from  the 
cylinder  should  be  moist,  and  when  made  into  a  ball  and  slightly  com- 
pressed in  the  hands,  should  retain  its  form  and  harden  rapidly.  The 
mixture  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  b  is  forced  downwards  by  the 
helicoidal  arms  6,  and  outwards  by  the  cycloidal  arms  /,  through  the 
opening  g^  extending  round  the  cylinder.  The  expulsion  through  the 
ofiening  g  pushes  it  off  the  bottom  plate  P,  at  every  point  of  its  circum- 
ference, and  falling  on  the  revolving  plate  !N,  it  is  carried  round  till 
arrevsted  by  the  fixed  scraper  L,  which  collects  and  shoots  it  off  cm  to  the 
ground  or  into  boxes. 

For  ordinary  masonry,  one  mixing  is  sufficient;  for  finer  work,  a  second 
mixing  in  the  same  apparatus  is  advisable. 

^Vhen  a  rapid  taking  is  necessary,  as  in  winter  work,  &c.,  the  mixture 
may  be  artificially  heated  up  to  about  212°  Fahr.  (lOOo  C.)  during  the 
operation  of  mixing.  For  this  purpose  heated  air  or  steam  is  introduced 
into  the  mixing  cylinder  through  a  pipe  bored  with  small  openings,  or 
else  the  cylinder  itself  may  be  heated  by  a  spiral  tube  in  which  steam  or 
hot  water  circulates.  Heating  quickens  the  drying  and  hastens  the 
taking  and  hardening  of  the  materials;  it  also  darkens  the  color. 

PACKING. 

Tlie  b^ton  taken  directly  from  the  mixing  cylinder  is  shovelled  into 
moulds  or  forms  in  successive  layers  and  compressed  moderately  by  hand- 
pestles  weighing  from  15  to  30  pounds.  (Plate  11,  Fig.  7.)  Generally  ly^ 
cubic  yards  of  loose  material  from  the  mixing  apparatus  will  thus  compact 
into  a  cubic  yard  of  wall. 

MOULDING. 

There  are  two  methods  of  moulding:  1st.  Moulding  in  place, — Walls 
for  buildings  are  constructed  in  sections  of  about  3  feet  in  height,  and  10 
to  15  feet  in  length.  For  this  purpose  a  crib  or  framework  and  boards, 
fonning  two  sides  of  a  box,  is  constructed  with  an  interior  space  equal 
to  the  thickness  of  the  intended  wall;  the  sides  of  the  crib  are  kept  in 
place  by  small  iron  rods  which  connect  them,  passing  through  the  wall, 
and  to  be  subsequently  withdrawn.    The  loose  b^ton  is  shovelled  into 
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the  crib  and  compacted  with  the  pestle;  subsequently  the  connectiDg 
rods  are  withdrawn,  the  sides  of  the  crib  or  mould  are  lifted  up,  a  second 
section  is  formed  in  like  manner  on  the  top  of  the  first,  and  the  woik 
continues  in  this  way  till  the  wall  reaches  the  required  he%ht. 

Plate  n,  Fig.  8,  presents  a  side  view  of  the  crib  or  mould.  Fig.  9,  a  cro.<^ 
section  of  crib  and  wall.  Fig.  10,  horizontal  section  of  crib  and  wall,  with 
splayed  opening  for  window,  door,  &c. 

2d.  Moulding  in  blocks. — ^Building  blocks  of  various  sizes,  hardness  ai4 
forms,  with  or  without  ornaments,  are  made  of  b^ton  in  moulds,  in  tlit 
same  manner  as  sections  of  wall  above  described,  and  the  blocks  are  laid 
with  joints  of  mortar  like  other  stone.  Blocks  and  slabs  for  balconies 
steps,  fountains,  columns,  cornices,  pilasters,  &c,  are  formed  in  lik« 
manner. 

PROPERTIES. 

Different  varieties  of  b^ton-coignet  tested  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arti 
et  Metiers  give  the  following  results,  indicated  in  the  annexed  table. 
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An  examination  of  the  preceding  table  will  show  that  the  strenjrtb  oi 
bearing  power  of  each  variety  of  b^ton  is  sufficient  for  ordinary  uses,  \m\ 
that  the  differences  are  great;  and  a  more  careful  study  will  trace  t\wM 
differences  to  the  properties  of  various  sands,  to  the  proportions  of  siiuij 
lime,  cement  and  water,  and  to  the  peculiar  ingredients  inherent  in  thj 
various  limes,  derived  from  different  localities.  i 

But  an  elaborate  explanation  of  the  table  would  have  no  particulaj 
value,  as  similar  substances  derived  from  different  localities  areneve^ 
exactly  alike,  and  the  best  mixture  in  each  particular  case  must  beasce^ 
tained  by  actual  experiments,  which  are  easily  made,  the  results  b^-iuj 
simple  and  obvious. 

Most  of  the  batons  in  the  preceding  table  are  stronger  than  is  ne<^^ 
sary  for  ordinary  uses,  and  if  used,  the  thickness  of  the  strueturv <  '*^ 
compared  with  common  masonry  may  be  diminished.    For  the  more  ivi 
mon  purposes  batons  of  more  sand  and  less  lime  are  used. 

The  tensile  and  bearing  strength  of  bctons  is  variable,  as  is  that  ' 
every  kind  of  stone.  The  following  table  shows  the  range  of  streii;''! 
in  the  particular  kinds,  and  the  relative  strength  of  the  diflfereut  kiiKb 
of  building  materials  named : 


SftodatOBe.    Gra: 


CmihiDg  strength  in  ponndi 


Per  iqnare  inch  of  section 


Tensile  strength  in  poandi. 


Per  square  inch  of  section 


Mortar. 

B6ton. 

Brick. 

Limestone. 

280 

2,634 

550 

4,000 

to 

to 

to 

to 

3,100 

7,495 

1,700 

5.000 

50 

288 

115 

120 

to 

to 

to 

to 

290 

426 

280 

864 

4.000 

to 
5.000 

I 

i:  ■ 

180 

to 

900 

A  cubic  yard  of  bt^ton  weighs  about  3,700  pounds. 

APPLICATION.  OF  BfiTON— CONCLUSION. 

WAREHOUSES,  dTURCHES,  GRANARIES,  CELLARS,  FOUNDATIOXS. 

Structures  and  buildings  of  solid  masses  of  b^ton  suffer  less  th a:. 
ordinaiy  materials  from  miequal  settling  of  the  ground,  and  undergn»nii<l 
rooms  and  cellars  built  of  it  are  particularly  free  from  damp. 

The  railway  station  at  Suresnes,  several  houses  at  St.  Denis,  thechiirl: 
at  Vesinet,  t&c,  are  examples  of  this  kind,  and  from  the  absence  of  joint- 
are  the  siime  as  if  made  of  one  block  of  stone. 

Cheap  dwellings  for  workmen  are  now  in  course  of  construction  w* 
seveml  localities  in  France. 

A  Hiiiall  houst*.  of  betoncoignet  was  exhibited  at  the  Champ  de  Mars 
with  specimens  of  arches,  piers,  slabs,  statues,  fountains,  &v,,  liii*l* 
moulded  and  well  made  by  Mr.  Coignet. 

The  materials  for  common  work  of  the  above  kind  are  five  part>  •'* 
sand,  one  of  lime,  and  the  ordinary  quantity  of  water. 
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ABCHES  AND  VAULTS. 


Various  exi)eriments  have  been  made  with  good  results  to  test  the 
treu^th  of  b6ton  for  arches,  and  it  is  now  much  used  for  that  purpose ; 
D  the  structures  of  the  ^Northern  railway,  at  Paris,  in  the  new  prison  ef 
he  Madelonnettes,  and  in  the  new  barracks  of  Notre  Dame.  In  the  lat- 
er, an  arched  vault  was  built,  of  18  feet  span,  1^  foot  versed  sine,  8^ 
Dches  thick  at  the  crown,  with  surface  of  14  square  yards,  on  which 
*xi>eriinental  weights  of  47  tons  were  placed  for  a  fortnight  without 
tamage.  B^ton  was  afterwards  used  for  all  the  similar  arched  vaults  in 
he  building,  giving  a  surface  of  3,588  square  yards. 

An  experimental  arch  on  the  quay  de  Billy,  has  a  span  of  55^  feet, 
rersed  sine  4  feet,  thickness  of  crown  14  inches,  with  good  results. 

At  Aubervilliers  the  machinery  of  a  considerable  saw  mill  is  placed 
on  an  arch  of  33  feet  span,  versed  sine  6^  feet. 

The  ventilation  of  the  Exhibition  building,  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  is 
effected  by  underground  works,  consisting  of  a  series  of  circular  and 
radial  galleries,  arched  with  b6ton,  span  about  10  feet,  for  the  circulation 
and  supply  from  below  of  cool  air  through  openings  in  the  floor. 

The  outer  gallery  is  33  feet  in  width,  and  1,443  yards  in  length ;  the 
groined  arches  of  b^ton  are  supported  on  two  rows  of  b6ton  pillars,  864 
in  number,  carrying  a  roof,  the  upper  surface  of  which  forms  a  floor  of 
15,873  square  yards  of  surface. 

The  quantity  of  b^ton  consumed  in  these  galleries  was  353,166  cubic 
feet.    Plate  II,  Fig.  11,  is  a  cross  section  of  the  outer  gaUery. 

The  materials  of  this  structure  were :  Four  parts  of  sand,  one  of  lime,  and 
one-half  part  of  Portland  cement. 

WALLS. 

The  embankment  on  which  runs  the  avenue  de  1'  Empereur,  at  tha 
Tiocadero,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  is  supported  by  a  wall  of  b^ton  about 
40  feet  high ;  the  outer  side  is  strengthened  by  pilasters ;  the  inner  side 
consists  of  a  series  of  arches  at  right  angles  to  the  wall,  built  one  upon 
the  other,  and  extending  into  the  embankment,  forming  a  bearing  for 
the  mass  of  earth,  and  diminishing  its  lateral  pressure  against  the  wall. 
The  walls  and  arches  are  a  solid  mass  of  b^ton.    Plate  I,  Fig.  6. 

The  steeple  of  the  church  of  V^sinet  is  constructed  of  b^ton,  130  feet 
high,  and  shows  no  sign  of  weakness. 

FLOORS,  TEBBAOES,  BOOFS. 

If  the  area  does  not  exceed  13  or  16  feet  in  width,  a  slab  of  b^ton  10 
or  12  inches  thick  will  be  strong  enough  to  sustain  itself;  if  the  area  be 
greater,  double  T-joists  of  iron  should  cross  the  space  for  ceilings,  floors, 
&€.,  and  the  slabs  of  b^ton  may  be  made  thicker  or  thinner,  depending  on 
tlie  distance  of  the  joists  one  from  another,  the  flanges  of  which  form 
the  holding  of  the  slabs. 
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Joists  being  thus  placed  and  a  temporary  scaffolding  or  floor  of  boardi 
erected  underneath,  the  b^ton  is  dumped  upon  it  and  packed,  the  edgei 
hold  upon  the  flanges,  the  bdton  hardens,  the  scaffolding  is  removed  an^ 
the  ceiling  remains  firm;  if  the  upper  side  should  serve  for  a  floor  also 
the  b^ton  should  be  laid  thicker  and  carried  over  the  joists  so  as  to  font 
a  smooth  surface  above  them. 

B^ton  for  this  work  should  be  five  parts  of  sand,  one  part  of  lime,  m 
one-fourth  part  of  cement. 

FLAGGING,  SIDEWALKS. 

B^ton  being  impervious  to  water  and  without  joints,  no  moistme  ^ 
absorbed  beneath,  if  the  ground  be  properly  drained;  therefore  M 
heaving  or  disturbance  results  fix>m  frosts  in  the  ground.  Flagging  a^i 
floors  of  b^ton  for  courts,  stables,  cellars,  coach-houses,  schools,  railFaj 
stations,  warehouses,  &c.,  &c.,  are  much  used. 

Sand  five  parts,  lime  one  part,  cement  one  part 

FOUNDATIONS  FOE  MACHINERY. 

Foundations  for  machinery  of  b6ton  are  usually  cheaper  and  as  p>« 
as  masonry  of  stone.  For  engines,  a  cubic  yard  of  b^ton  correspoiid>t« 
a  horse-power,  and  a  30  horse-power  engine  should  have  30  cubic  yani^ 
of  foundation. 

Foundations  of  b^ton  for  water-wheels  and  turbines  may  be  se^n  ^ 
St.  Maur,  for  steam  engines  at  the  percussion  cap  factory  at  Paris,  tb<- 
tobacco  factory  at  Chd^teauroux,  the  glass  works  at  St.  Grobain,  &o.:  jt 
Oyssel  a  steam-engine  of  400  horse-power,  which  works  admirably,  re<v 
on  a  block  of  b^ton  7  yards  in  thickness,  and  at  the  Exposition  of  l^*" 
a  great  portion  of  the  machinery  was  placed  on  b^ton  foundations  b) 
in  winter,  and  worked  well. 

Composition:  sand  five  parts,  lime  one  part,  cement  one-fourth  part. 

SEWEBS,  AQUEDUCTS,  WATBBr-PIPES. 

Twenty-five  miles  of  main  sewers  in  Paris  have  been  made  of  Wton. 
and  its  use  for  this  purpose  is  rapidly  increasing. 

A  trench  is  cut  as  usual,  a  fioor  of  b^ton  is  laid  on  the  bottom,  a  trmt^ 
work  of  timber  and  boards  introduced  as  for  masonry  to  give  form  to 
the  sides  and  arch ;  the  b^ton  is  dumi)ed  and  packed  by  the  commonH 
labor,  the  wood-work  removed,  and  the  sewer  is  finished. 

The  regulations  for  sewers  requiring  walls  of  10  inches  of  «*<""' 
masonry  admit  of  walls  of  8  inches  in  b^ton;  their  construction  of  b^<*^ 
requires  less  time;  the  economy  in  masonry  is  reckoned  at  30  per  cent-* 
and  the  sa\ing  on  the  whole  work  at  20  per  cent. 
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ZHtnenHans  and  cost  of  the  principal  setoera  in  heton  of  Paris. 


Type  «f  i«wer. 
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Plate  n,  Pig.  12,  is  a  cross-section  of  a  large  sewer  in  b^ton,  (type  No.  8,) 
showing  tlie  mode  of  constraction  and  the  appearance  when  finished. 
Fig.  13,  a  water-pipe. 

Water-pipes  of  Wton  are  made  at  half  the  expense  of  iron  and  they  cost 
little  for  repairs.  The  whole  of  the  imdergroiind  drainage  of  40  acres 
roofed  by  the  palace  of  tiie  Exhibition  was  through  b^ton  pipes  of  12 
to  16  inches  tube  discharging  into  sewers  of  b^ton.  The  cubic  contents 
of  materials  used  in  these  pipes  amounted  to  264,825  cubic  feet. 

Por  the  sewers  of  Paris,  and  for  this  service,  the  following  proportions 
of  materials  were  used: 

175  cubic  feet  of  sand. 
35  cubic  feet  of  hydraulic  lime. 

550  xK>unds  heavy  Paris  cement,  equivalent  to  Portland  cement. 

CISTERNS,  BESEBYOmS,  TANKS,  GESS-POOLS. 

These,  when  built  of  masonry  and  coated  with  cement,  are  impervious  to 
water,  but  need  constant  repairs ;  of  b^ton  they  are  equally  impervious, 
cost,  less  and  are  more  secure. 

A  cistern  39  feet  in  depth,  5  feet  in  diameter,  with  sides  of  10  inches 
in  thickness,  after  two  days  receives  water,  and  remains  sound  an  indefi- 
nite period. 

The  cess-pools  of  b^ton  authorized  by  the  prefect  of  the  Seine  in  1862 
are  without  cement,  hold  good,  and  are  water-tight;  structures  of  this 
kind  are  adopted  for  the  great  ox)era-house  now  building,  and  for  the 
gieat  railroad  stations,  &c.,  &c. 

Gasometer  tanks  of  large  dimensions,  130  feet  diameter,  49  feet  in 
depth,  are  built  of  common  b^ton-coignet  at  Eueil  and  St.  Denis.    The 
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difficulties  of  making  stractores  of  this  size  in  masonry  water-tight  aij 

said  to  be  much  less  in  b^ton.  I 

Composition:  five  parts  of  sand,  one  of  lime,  and  one-half  part  a 

cement. 

I 

MARINE  STRUCTURES.  i 

For  the  foundations  of  breakwaters  and  piers  stones  of  irregular  anj 
various  sizes  are  used,  but  small  stones  are  preferred.  Being  cast  in^ 
the  sea  without  order  and  left  to  find  their  position  as  they  sink,  i^iual 
/(tones  pack  closer  and  form  beds  more  solid  than  large  ones ;  they  are  aLu 
less  liable  to  disturbance  than  large  stones  from  the  ^^  hydraulic  pre^ 
action"  of  waves  arrested  in  their  horizontal  movement  and  tlirotn 
downwards. 

Banks  or  ridges  with  more  or  less  sloping  sides  are  thus  raised  fr^m 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  nearly  to  the  surface  at  low  tide,  and  upon  thd 
walls  of  masonry  are  built  of  sufficient  height  and  thickness  to  resist  tiw 
force  of  the  sea. 

The  force  of  the  waves  against  a  vertical  wall,  as  measured  in  diftVrr:t 
localities,  shows  the  following  results,  in  weather  ranging  from  onlmn 
to  tempest :  At  Cette,  in  the  Mediterranean,  from  14,000  to  24,000  ikmi'j  "* 
per  square  yard;  Bell  Rock,  Scotland,  as  high  as  30,675  pounds  \t: 
square  yard ;  island  of  Serryvor,  Scotland,  5,000  to  19,000,  and  .Vi,/»' 
pounds  per  square  yard ;  Cherbourg,  36,000  to  55,000  pounds  i)er  *]Oii> 
yard. 

The  horizontal  movement  arrested  by  a  wall  in  deep  water  becon:*^ 
vertical  and  produces  a  descending  wave  of  great  force,  which  tend^*" 
excavate  and  sweep  away  the  bank  and  undermine  the  waU. 

The  banks  or  foundations  are  therefore  protected  by  covering  the  ^h\*^ 
with  large  blocks  of  stone,  of  sufficient  size  and  weight  to  resist  displu^* 
ment  by  the  descending  waves,  and  in  very  exxK>sed  situations  the  talii 
of  blocks  thus  formed  is  raised  above  the  surface  to  afford  protection  al* 
to  the  wall. 

The  difficulties  and  expense  of  obtaining  blocks  of  stone  sufficient  ii 
size  and  abundance  for  this  puri)08e  have  led  to  the  use  of  artificial  hW^* 
of  concrete.    These  blocks  are  also  extensively  used  to  form  the  int«* 

*  1' 

rior  of  walh}  and  piers,  the  facings  being  of  stone.  In  solidity  ana 
strength  they  are  equal  to  the  purpose,  but  they  suffer  more  lWiu  ilw 
action  of  sea- water  than  the  best  kinds  of  stone,  which  is  attributjil'l<^ 
to  the  ingredients  in  the  cementing  substance. 

Hydraulic  limes, — Hydraulic  limes  are  exceedingly  variable  in  tbtir 
elements,  but  maybe  divided  into  three  general  classes— silicioii8,»luro' 
nous,  and  cements. 

Siliciotis  limes, — Limestone  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  intiwat*!} 
mixed  with  fine  silicious  sand,  after  burning  leaves  70  to  80  \^t  cent.  ''^ 
quicklime,  and  30  to  20  per  w^nt.  of  silicate  of  lime,  forming  a  hydrauli< 
lime  usually  called  *'  silicious,"  and  expressed  by  the  formula: 

CaO.  +  8iO».  3  CaO, 
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flaking  of  this  produces  hydrate  of  lime  and  hydrous-silicate  of  lime; 

Jbnnula : 

n.  CaO.  HO.  +  SiCP.  3  CaO.  6  HO. 

Aluminous  limestone, — Limestone  containing  8  to  18  per  cent,  of  clay, 
the  principal  elements  of  which  are  hydrous-silicates  of  alumina,  after 
fuming  leaves  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  quicklime,  and  30  .to  20  per  cent,  of 
nixed  silicates  and  alumina,  forming  an  hydraulic  lime  called  ^^alumin- 
ms,"  which,  after  slaking,  is  expressed  by  the  formula: 

n.  CaO.  HO  +  SiO^.  3  CaO.  6  HO  -h  Al»  O*.  3  CaO.  6  HO. 

Cement. — ^Limestone  containing  from  18  to  36  per  cent,  of  clay,  which 
leaves  after  burning  quicklime,  silicate  of  lime,  alumina,  silicate  of  alumina, 
prodaces  ^^  hydraulic  cement,"  which,  after  slaking,  contains  hydrates  of 
the  preceding  elements. 

Hydraulic  limes  and  cements  usually  contain,  in  addition  to  the  sub- 
stances above  enumerated,  small  quantities  of  oxides  of  iron,  silicates 
alnmina  and  magnesia,  sulphate  of  lime,  &c. 

Mortar  properly  made  of  either  of  these  limes  crystallizes  simulta- 
neously, and  sets  quickly  and  strongly,  though  the  presence  of  magnesia 
and  sulphate  of  lime  is  detrimental  to  good  setting,  as  these  bodies 
crystallize  slower;  oxide  of  iron  does  not  imi>ede  the  setting. 

ACTION  OF  THE  SEA. 

The  action  of  sea- water  on  hydraulic  mortars  is  excessively  complicated. 
The  elements  of  lime,  as  above  shown,  are  variable,  and  the  salts  of  mag- 
nesia, carbonic  acid,  and  sulphureted  hydrogen  in  sea-water  are  variable, 
and  differ  in  localities  but  little  removed  from  each  other. 

I  do  not  propose  to  follow  in  detail  the  results  of  the  observations  and 
experiments  which  have  been  made  of  various  sea-waters  on  different 
sorts  of  hydraulic  mortar. 

The  mortars  are  all  exx)osed  to  the  mechanical  action  of  the  sea,  and 
to  the  chemical  action  of  the  salts  and  gases  which  it  holds  in  solution; 
they  are  sharply  attacked,  and  the  effect  is  considerable  before  the 
hydrate  of  lime  on  the  outer  surface  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime 
by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  fix)m  the  water  and  air.  The  crust  of 
carbonate  of  lime  thus  formed  resists  the  chemical  action  of  the  sea,  and 
the  protection  thus  given  to  the  interior  is  increased  in  some  cases  by 
the  growth  of  sea-shells  and  of  marine  plants.  The  waste  is  thus  dimin- 
ished, but  it  is  never  extinguished;  the  destruction  goes  on,  and  the  best 
hydraulic  mortars  are  gradually  eaten  away. 

Blocks  of  concrete  contain  more  mortar  than  masonry  of  dressed  stone ; 
tliey  are  consequently  more  exposed  to  waste  from  the  causes  in  question, 
and  are  sooner  destroyed. 

Many  remedies  have  been  proposed,  and  numerous  trials  of  them  made, 
^nt  hitherto  without  imi)ortant  and  permanent  success.  Tlie  method 
l^iwsed  by  Mr.  Coignet  is  to  get  rid  of  the  hydraulic  limes  and  their 
jierisbable  ingredients  by  the  substitution  of  common  lime  as  the  cement- 
in^i:  substance. 
2bc 
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EXPEBIMENTS  OP  MB.  COIGNET. 

Time  is  evidently  required  to  test  exi)eriment8  of  this  kind,  and  tho 
of  Mr.  Coignet  are  too  recent  to  prove  conclusively  success  or  failui 
His  method  of  experimenting  is  by  continually  diminishing  the  quanti 
of  hydraulic  lime  and  cement,  and  continually  increasing  the  proportii 
of  common  lime  in  the  composition  of  his  blocks.  The  blocks  are  pla^M 
in  exposed  positions  in  different  localities  to  the  action  of  the  sea-vat€ 
and  followed  by  periodical  examinations  and  records  of  the  progres>ii 
results  of  the  experiments. 

His  first  experiments  were  begun,  by  order  of  the  government,  i 
November  and  December,  1858,  and  January,  1859,  on  tlie  Socoa  bmiJ 
water  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  in  a  very  exposed  situation.  The  blocks  wm 
of  several  kinds,  as  follows: 

First  series  of  blocks. — ^Blocks  made  several  months  before  being  plao^ 
in  the  sea: 

1st.  Blocks  composed  of  seven  parts  of  sand  and  one  part  of  comni"' 
or  fat  lime. 

2d.  Blocks  composed  of  seven  parts  of  sand  and  one  i)art  of  li^- 
slightly  hydraulic. 

3d.  Blocks  composed  of  seven  parts  of  sand  and  one  part  of  fat  lir^ 
and  one-fourth  to  one-half  part  of  cement. 

4th.  Blocks  composed  of  seven  parts  of  sand,  one  part  of  lime,  sli^^it . 
hydraulic,  and  one-fourth  to  one-half  part  of  cement. 

These  blocks  are  all  alike  in  good  condition  at  this  date,  (1807.)  a:i 
have  resisted  the  action  of  sea-water  with  satisfactory  results.    Tliey  a? 
compact  and  hard,  and  the  only  effect  noticed  has  been  the  weariii;: ' 
the  edges  of  the  blocks  and  the  rounding  off  of  the  angles,  prodaml  1< 
the  fiiction  of  pebbles  and  the  general  mechanical  action  of  tlie  ?*  - 
No  differencehas  yet  api>eared  in  the  durability  of  blocks  made  of  i*<'y 
mon  lime  and  those  containing  hydraulic  cement 

Second  series  of  blocks. — ^This  series  is  comi)osed  of  12  small  bl«x*^' 
made  on  land,  and  allowed  to  harden  for  eight  days  before  being  pl<<<''' 
in  the  sea. 

Six  blocks  were  composed  as  follows : 

1st  Seven  parts  of  sand,  one  part  of  fat  lime. 

2d.  Seven  parts  of  sand,  one  part  of  fat  lime. 

3d.  Seven  parts  of  sand,  one  part  of  artiflcial  hydraulic  limo,  in»J**  '^ 
fat  lime  and  clay. 

4th.  Seven  parts  of  sand,  one  part  of  lime,  slightly  hydraulic 

5th.  Seven  parts  of  sand,  one  part  of  hydraulic  lime. 

Cth.  Seven  parts  of  sand,  one  part  of  very  hydraulic  and  siliceous  li""- 

Tho  remaining  six  blocks  were  composed  as  follows:  Each  o(  w*^'^ 
parts  of  sand,  one  part  of  the  same  varieties  of  lime  nks  tho  above  blwi^^ 
with  the  addition  to  each  of  one-fourth  to  one-half  part  of  cement. 

This  series  of  blocks  has  completely  resisted  until  now  {l^'^)  ^^ 
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^ion.  of  the  sea,  and  show  no  trace  of  decomposition.  The  blocks  of 
it  lime  and  hydraidic  lime  are  in  equally  good  condition.  Some  blocks 
re  slightly  worn  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  sea. 
Th  ird  series  of  bloeks. — ^Large  blocks  made  on  land  at  the  same  time  as 
le  l>lock8  of  the  second  series  and  allowed  to  dry  for  nine  months  before 
eing'  placed  in  the  sea. 

Th.ese  blocks  were  composed  in  a  similar  manner  and  of  similar  ingre- 
ients  to  those  of  the  second  series. 

Uiicler  the  influence  of  this  long  exposure  to  the  air,  these  blocks  at 
tie  end  of  nine  months  had  attained  great  hardness  and  solidity.  Their 
tractnire  was  compact,  and  chips  could  be  struck  off  with  a  hammer,  as 
f  the  blocks  had  been  made  of  stone.  Some  of  them  showed  small  cracks 
m  the  upper  surface,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  unequal  quality  of  the 
at  lime  used  in  their  fabrication. 

T^iTlien  exposed  to  the  sea  they  havQ  all  proved  good,  and  are  alike  in 
^cxxl  condition  at  this  date,  (1867,)  the  fat  and  hydraulic  limes  and  cements 
^ving  a  similar  result. 

Faurti^  series  of  blocks, — ^Blocks  made  in  place  at  low  tide,  and  imme- 
iliately  covered  by  the  rising  tide. 

These  blocks,  seven  in  number,  were  composed  as  follows : 
jBlocks  1,  2,  3,  of  seven  parts  of  sand,  one  part  of  a  very  hydraulic  and 
Hiliceous  lime,  and  one-half  part  of  cement. 

Block  4^  of  seven  parts  of  sand,  one  part  of  artificial  hydraulic  lime, 
and  one-half  part  of  cement. 

Block  5,  of  seven  parts  of  sand,  one  part  of  hydraulic  lime,  and  one- 
half  part  of  cement. 

Blocks  6  and  7,  of  seven  parts  of  sand,  one  part  of  common  lime  and 
tK>zzuolana,  and  one-half  part  of  cement. 

The  rocks  on  which  these  blocks  were  constructed  are  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  breakwater ;  at  low  tide  they  are  uncovered  for  an  hour 
or  two,  and  at  high  tide  are  covered  with  water  several  metres  in  depth. 
The  moulds  were  made  of  thin  pine  boards  and  established  on  the  rock 
as  a  bottom.  Their  form  was  a  truncapted  cone  of  four  feet  diameter  of 
base  and  three  feet  in  height. 

At  low  tide  the  moulds  were  filled  with  b^ton  and  carefiilly  packed. 
They  were  immediately  covered  by  the  rising  tide  and  in  less  than  24 
hours  the  b6ton  was  sufficiently  hard  and  firm  to  allow  the  moulds  to  be 
taken  apart  and  the  blocks  entirely  exposed  to  the  sea. 

Examined  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  the  four  blocks  first  mentioned 
were  in  perfect  condition  and  showed  no  sign  of  decomposition.  They 
^ere  very  hard  and  sonorous  when  struck  with  a  hammer.  The  6th  block 
^as  at  first  partially  decomposed,  but  immediately  hardened.  The  6th 
And  7th  blocks  were  respectively  reduced  to  one-half  and  three-fourths 
of  their  original  size  by  the  destructive  action  of  the  sea. 

At  this  date  (1867)  the  four  first  mentioned  blocks  are  in  perfect  con- 
ation, having  completely  resisted  the  action  of  the  sea ;  the  fifth  block 
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is  now  as  hard  and  solid  as  the  preceding  ones  and  shows  no  sig^ns^ 
decay ;  the  sixth  and  seventh  blocks  perished  in  two  and  a  half  yc«in 
which  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  pozzuolana,  which  had  been  add^ 
to  quicken  the  taking  of  the  fiEi>t  lime  by  rendering  it  hydraulic. 

EXPERIMENTS  AT  MARSEILLES  AND  AT  CHERBOURG. 

Another  series  of  experiments  was  commenced  at  MarseiUes  at  alat« 
period.  A  large  number  of  blocks  of  b^ton-coignet,  made  with  nnmeni^ 
varieties  of  lime  and  cement,  were  exposed  to  the  sea  on  the  outer  bnui 
water  of  the  Bassin  Napol^n.  When  last  examined  in  November,  l.< 
they  were  in  good  condition  and  had  not  suffered  decay ;  fat  and  hydrao!? 
limes  giving  equally  good  results. 

Lately  a  number  of  blocks  have  been  ordered  by  the  navy  departnK?f 
for  further  experiments  at  Cherbourg. 

Evidently  the  experiments  have  not  been  continued  long  enongh:' 
test  fully  the  relative  resisting  qualities  against  the  chemical  actioo  • 
sea- water  of  blocks  cemented  with  common  fat  lime  and  blocks  cemeii*^: 
with  hydraulic  lime,  since  both  show  thus  for  equal  enduring  qusWt^ 

But  the  results,  on  the  whole,  are  interesting  and  suggest  the  folloio: 
conclusions : 

1.  Common  lime  can  be  substituted  for  hydraulic  lime  in  ^^'' 
coignet,  with  an  equally  durable  result,  proAided  the  blocks  are  allo?*^ 
to  harden  for  a  few  days  on  land  previous  to  immersion. 

2.  Blocks  of  bdton-coignet  (sand  and  hydraulic  lime)  can  benwleo 
direct  contact  with  the  sea,  provided  they  be  protected  by  a  crib  dur u 
the  time  necessary  for  the  taking,  say  24  hours.  Blocks  thus  made  h.»  • 
proved  as  durable  as  those  made  on  shore,  while  under  similar «" 
cumstance^  of  immediate  immersion  in  the  sea.,  and  24  hours'  protoir'" 
by  a  crib,  blocks  of  ordinary  concrete  (sand,  hydraulic  lime,  and  rtoi^* 
made  with  the  same  hydraulic  lime  would  disappear  in  a  short  time. 

3.  Blocks  of  b^ton-coignet  made  on  land  are  quite  ready  for  imnieis*' 
after  drying  and  hardening  for  three  or  four  days,  while  blocks  of  hydr» 
lie  concrete  usually  require  firom  three  to  six  months  for  diyinff  «?• 
hardening. 

To  supply  the  daily  demand  for  these  blocks  of  concrete  in  the  f"' 
Htniction  of  a  breiikwater  large  yards  are  necessary,  which  are  usu:il  < 
at  a  distance  trom  the  breakwater.  They  must  have  space  for  1»W**  •' 
2,000  blocks  in  various  stages  of  fabrication  and  drying;  they  nniui:^^ 
also,  a  large  establishment  of  machinery  and  railways ;  a  large  c^>I'^' " 
is  thus  invested  and  the  exi)ense  is  heavy. 

In  making  b(5ton-coignet  less  machinery  and  plant,  less  gn)un<l  i" 
drying,  less  preparation  in  advance  are  required,  the  time  and  csip^^* 
involved  are  less,  and  the  whole  cost  is  consequently  diminished. 

Mr.  Coignet  now  proposes  the  construction  of  piers  and  breakvat^r' 
in  the  following  mamier : 

1.  Blocks  of  bdton  to  be  made  on  land,  in  length  equal  to  the  brea«^ 
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!  the  pier  and  of  corresponding  size,  weighing  say  140  tons,  to  be  lowered 
ito  the  sea,  and  placed  side  by  side,  across  the  line  of  the  pier,  for 
undation. 

2.  The  wall  to  be  constructed  likewise  of  b^ton,  in  place,  forming  thus 
single  mass,  binding  the  blocks  below  by  the  weight  and  solidity  of 
le  wall. 

For  this  he  would  use  from  five  to  seven  parts  of  sand,  one  of  lime, 
It  or  slightly  hydraulic,  and  one-fourth  to  one-half  part  of  cement. 
But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  government  engineers  consider  the 
xperience  already  gained  sufficient  to  warrant  them  in  recommending 
0  great  an  outlay  at  present  as.  this  experiment  involves. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  materials  of  b^ton-coignet  exist  in  abundance  in  all  countries  and 
in  most  localities,  seldom  requiring  long  and  expensive  transportation. 

Sand  is  easily  excavated,  lime  is  a  simple  preparation,  and  both  are 
materials  of  low  cost;  most  of  the  labor  in  making  is  performed  by 
miichinery,  and  little  of  the  manual  labor  required  need  be  skilled  labor. 

Sand,  lime,  water,  machinery,  motive  force,  few  tools  and  common 
labor^  are  the  elements  of  structures  made  of  b^ton,  and  the  b^ton  itself 
Ls  well  adapted  to  numerous  daily  wants,  in  which  solidity,  durability, 
and  cheapness  are  preferable  to  beauty  of  materials,  the  evidence  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  ground  and  underground  structures  of  the  great 
palace  of  the  Exposition,  and  in  its  increasing  application  to  sewers, 
tanks,  foundations,  floors,  walls,  &c.,  enumerated  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  cost  of  b^ton  varies  with  that  of  the  lime  and  cement  employed. 
In  Paris,  works  in  bdton  cost,  including  fabrication  and  construction, 
from  $5  to  $8  per  cubic  yard.  Flagging,  two  inches  thick,  costs  56  cents 
l>er  square  yard. 
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SECTION  1. 

A^SI^HALT  AND  BITUMEN,  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  STREETS  AND  SIDEWALKS 
IN  PARIS. 

INTEODUCTORY  RBMABKS. 

i 

A.spbalt  is  used  in  Paris  chiefly  in  two  different  forms:  first,  the  natu- 
ral rock,  unalloyed,  with  which  streets  are  made;  second,  a  mixture  of 
as][>lialt  with  bitumen  and  fine  gravel  for  the  construction  of  sidewalks. 

The  rock  is  found  principally  at  Seyssel  and  Vale-de-Travers,  where  it 
I'AU  be  procured  at  $7  90^  per  ton.  It  is  transported  to  Paris  by  rail  or 
i*aiial,  and  is  sold  here  for  $14  or  $16  jyer  ton,  A  few  hundred  tons  of 
ri>ek  have  been  transjwrted  to  the  United  States  from  France  at  different 
times. 

The  mixture  above  spoken  of  is  called  mastic  of  asphalt,  and  is  manu- 
factured in  many  places  in  France.  At  Seyssel  a  manufactory  is  estab* 
lished,  producing  40  to  50  tons  of  mastic  of  asphalt  per  day. 

The  term  "asphalt"  or  "asphaltic  rock"  is  applied  only  to  a  species  of 
limestone  impregnated  with  bitumen. 

"Bitumen"  is  a  dark,  viscous  substance  of  organic  origin,  which  im- 
pregnates bituminous  limestone,  flows  from  various  rocks,  or  is  found  in 
natural  deposits. 

^'^  Mastic  of  asphalt"  is  a  composition  formed  of  bituminous  limestone 
(asphalt)  reduced  to  powder  and  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  bitumen. 

This  mastic,  with  a  further  addition  of  bitumen  and  fine  gravel,  is  used 
for  sidewalks. 

DE8CEIPTION  Am)  COMPOSITION  OF  ASPHALT. 

Asphalt,  or  asphaltic  rock,  is  a  limestone  of  natural  formation,  com- 
lK).sed  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime  impregnated  with  bitumen,  and  found  in 
numerous  localities  forming  strata  of  various  extent. 

Color:  dark  chocolate,  nearly  black. 

Fracture:  fine-grained,  irregular,  without  cleavage  planes.  In  some 
formations  the  fracture  in  the  direction  of  stratification  is  dark  and 
mealy,  but  in  the  opi)osite  direction  it  is  drier  and  the  color  is  lighter. 

Asphalt  is  affected  by  changes  of  temperature.  At  a  low  temperature 
it  is  hard  and  sonorous,  and  under  the  hammer  breaks  like  common  lime- 
stone. At  the  temperature  of  high  summer  heat  it  yields  to  the  blows 
•rf  the  hammer,  becomes  flattened,  and  is  easily  reduced  by  repeated 
blows  to  a  paste ;  and  at  the  temperature*  of  140^  or  160°  it  commences 

^  The  prices  given  in  thia  report  are  in  gold. 

'^  All  temperatures  mentioned  are  expressed  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 
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to  disintegrate  and  crumble.    Above  212^  the  disintegration  is  complete. 
The  average  specific  gravity  is  2.235,  (water  being  1.000.)  j 

VARIETIES  OF  ASPHALT. 

The  structure  of  asphaltic  rock  varies  in  different  localities;  the  beM 
localities  are  fine-grained,  homogeneous,  free  from  interposed  particlt^ 
of  limestone  not  impregnated  with  bitumen.  The  fracture  of  this  qnaiit} 
presents  the  same  aspect  whether  broken  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  tbf 
stratification.  The  aspect  of  all  formations  is  not  uniform;  some  rcK>k* 
present  darker  and  lighter  spots  like  the  skin  of  a  tiger.  Others  cont;ii: 
numerous  shells,  of  one-twentieth  or  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
filled  with  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  impregnated  with  bitumen ;  tl> 
crystals  are  often  large,  rhomboidal,  with  cleavage  planes  of  one-twenn 
fifth  or  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  All  those  varieties  constitute  excelleir 
asphalt,  provided  the  whole  mass  be  thoroughly  penetrated  with  bitumen. 

The  rock  may  be  uniformly  impregnated,  but  if  it  contains  less  thaL' 
six  per  cent,  of  bitumen  it  is  too  poor  to  be  worked.  The  rock  may  ^^ 
cracked  in  numberless  directions,  and  disintegrated  in  a  manner  to  a^lniiT 
of  the  absorption  of  bitumen,  and  the  fracture  may  present  the  fine  dark 
color  of  good  qualities ;  but  if  this  be  crushed  to  powder  or  examined  by  thr 
microscope,  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  impregnation  is  only  apparent 
and  owing  merely  to  infiltration  and  absorption,  which  gives  color  an<l 
coating  only  to  the  granules. 

The  conditions  necessary  to  perfect  impregnation  have  been  the  siiU 
ject  of  fruitless  speculations,  the  most  plausible  of  which  is  the  theon 
that  reduces  the  bitumem  to  the  condition  of  gas,  and  supposes  a  hid- 
temperature  and  great  pressure,  which  results  in  the  complete  8aturati<»r 
of  the  rock  without  disintegrating  it. 

The  rock  may  also  appear  rich  in  bitumen,  but  contain  elements  v' 
clay,  which  not  being  impregnated  like  the  carbonate  of  lime,  destnv 
the  homogeneity  of  the  formation.  The  fissures  seen  in  side- walks  art 
often  attributable  to  this  cause,  but  the  presence  of  clay  is  easily  detet*t*^i. 

Some  beds  of  asphalt  contain  an  oily  element,  which  renders  them  t«*» 
fat  and  prevents  the  solidification  of  the  mastic;  but  rock  of  this  kiiJ«l 
may  be  freed  of  this  oil  by  distillation,  and  then  becomes  fit  for  use. 

Formations  of  asphaltic  rock  exposed  to  air  lose  their  bitumen  to  a 
certain  depth,  and  then  present  on  the  surface  the  ordinary  api)ean«u<r 
of  white  chalk  formations;  but  exi>erience  has  shown  that  after  40  y^ars 
of  exposure  the  evai>oration  of  bitumen  does  not  extend  below  the  ^Jo 
of  an  inch  from  the  surface. 

COMPOSITION  OP  ASPHALT. 

The  chemical  composition  of  asphalt  varies  in  the  proportion  of  linM* 
stone  and  bitimien,  being  generally  irom  7  to  8  i)er  cent,  of  bitumen,  aDtl 
93  to  92  [)er  cent,  of  limestone.  The  qualitative  analysis  gives  neari> 
identical  results  everywhere. 
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Very  pure  varietieB,  such  as  those  of  the  Val-de-Travers  in  Switzer- 
land and  of  Seyssel  in  France,  contain  absolutely  nothing  but  carbonate 
of  lime  and  bitumen. 

Less  pure  varieties,  such  as  those  in  Auvergne,  (France,)  which  is  a 
rolcanic  region*,  contain  other  elements,  which  are  common  to  the  neigh- 
boring  rocks,  such  as  clay,  silica,  magnesia,  iron,  &c.  The  asphalt  of 
A^uvergne  contains,  in  addition,  traces  of  arsenic. 

A  rigorous  analysis  applicable  in  general, therefore,  cannot  be  given; 
each  bed  may  present  different  results.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that 
asphaltic  rock  is  quite  free  from  foreign  matters. 

Proportion  of  bitumen, — ^To  ascertain  the  projiortion  of  bitumen  in 
asphalt,  bituminous  sands,  asphaltic  mastic  or  other  bituminous  bodies, 
the  following  method  may  be  used : 

Reduce  a  small  projiortion  of  the  bituminous  body,  say  20  ounces,  to 
powder;  expel  the  water  by  exposing  the  powder  to  a  current  of  air 
heated  above  200©,  but  below  SOO^,  to  avoid  the  escape  of  essential  oils 
from  the  bitumen;  stir  the  powder  freely  and  weigh  a  portion  of  it,  say 
10  ounces,  upon  which  pour  10  ounces  of  pure  sulphide  of  carbon. 
(Impure  sulphide  of  carbon  contains  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  may 
attack  the  limestone  and  sulphur,  which  would  also  falsify  the  weight.) 
Stir  the  mixture  with  a  glass  rod,  let  it  settle,  then  pour  off  the  sulphide 
of  carbon,  which  will  be  charged  with  bitumen,  ux>on  a  filter  which  has 
been  weighed.  Pour  another  equal  quantity  of  pure  sulphide  of  carbon 
upon  the  ix)wder,  drain  it  off  again,  and  filter  as  before.  Repeat  this 
operation  until  the  limestone  powder  left  in  the  glass  becomes  white,  and 
the  liquid  drained  off  retains  no  longer  a  brownish  tinge.  Dry  the 
powder  and  weigh  it  together  with  the  filter;  deduct  fipom  the  weight  of 
both  the  weight  of  the  filter;  the  remainder  is  the  weight  of  limestone 
powder.  And  the  difference  between  this  weight  of  powder  and  its ' 
weight  of  10  ounces  will  show  the  quantity  of  bitumen  which  has  been 
extracted. 

The  oi)eration  may  be  verified  by  evaporating  the  sulphide  of  carbon 
in  water  at  100^  •  the  sulphide  of  carbon  being  vaporized  at  118°,  the 
residue  thus  obtained  will  be  the  bitumen,  which  should  equal  in  weight 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  powder  in  the  previous  operation. 

ASPHALT  STREETS  AKD  ROADS. 

STREETS. 

The  remarkable  properties  of  asphaltic  rock  permit  of  its  being  used 
nnalloyed  for  streets.  At  the  temperature  of  near  160^  the  bitumen 
which  impregnates  the  molecules  of  carbonate  of  lime  begins  to  yield, 
and  the  particles  separate  and  crumble  to  a  mass  of  brown  powder  at 
2120  to  280O.  If  this  dust,  while  hot,  be  compressed  in  a  mold  and 
allowed  to  cool  in  its  new  form,  the  molecules  wUl  adhere,  and  the  rock 
will  recover  the  aspect,  hardness,  and  all  the  qualities  it  originally  pos- 
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sessed  when  extracted  from  the  quany.  If  the  hot  powder,  instead  ol 
being  placed  in  a  mold,  be  spread  about  two  inches  thick  on  a  hare 
foundation,  and  pressed  or  packed  by  a  hot  iron  pestle  used  with  tlu 
hands,  or  by  a  roller,  and  allowed  to  cool,  the  surface  will  immediately 
solidify,  forming  a  monolithic  crust,  identical  in  all  respects  with  th< 
primitive  rock,  as  if  it  had  been  taken  in  that  form  from  the  original  IhhI 
Such  is  the  x^rinciple  on  which  roads  of  compressed  asphalt  are  made,  i 

The  first  indication  of  this  method  was  due  to  accident.  Fragmeut^ 
of  asphalt,  dropping  from  the  carts  which  transported  it  fr*oni  the  quai 
ries  along  the  road,  became  heated  by  the  sun  and  were  crushed  u 
powder  and  compacted  by  the  continued  passage  of  carts,  until  tbK 
formed  a  hard,  smooth  track.  The  phenomenon  thus  presented  led  b.^ 
many  experiments  to  the  perfect  method  of  rock-road  now  in  use,  wbi<  a 
suffers  no  material  change  from  the  influence  of  the  sun. 

In  1854,  the  first  street  of  compressed  asphalt  that  was  established  ii 
Paris  covered  960  square  yards.  Since  then  the^^  roads  have  steadil; 
increased  and  are  laid  in  the  most  frequented  thoroughfares. 

Up  to  1866,  the  streets  of  compressed  asphalt  covered  a  sur- 
face of 1H>,  (««' 

During  1867,  there  were  laid  in  Paris 54,  <••''' 

And  in  the  suburbs 3il  (^"' 

Total  surface  covered  to  to-day ISiK  <«"' 

Tlie  contract  of  the  Cie  G^n^rale  des  Asphaltes  with  the  city  of  Pan* 
covers  at  present  at  least  96,000  square  yards  of  streets  of  compresx-^i 
asphalt  to  be  laid  in  1868-1869. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  BOADS. 

The  construction  of  roads  comprise  the  following  operations:  Foniui 
tion  of  road-bed;  crusliing  the  asphalt;  roasting  the  asphalt;  transiK>i1ii';; 
and  laying  the  hot  powder;  packing  the  road. 

Formati<m  of  rodd-hed, — ^As  soon  as  the  earth  has  been  beaten  down  *» 
as  to  become  compact  and  solid,  it  is  covered  with  ^  layer  of  eoiien*tf 
(made  of  90  parts  of  gravel  and  40  parts  of  mortar)  2J  inches  thi*^'^^ 
which  is  allowed  to  become  hard  and  perfectly  dry  before  receiving  tlu* 
asphalt. 

The  first  elements  of  a  road-bed  are  good  surface  drainage  and  {T^hhI 
under  drainage.  The  damage  and  disturbance  of  all  roads  by  frost  ar>' 
diminished  in  projiortion  to  the  perfection  of  the  siuface  and  undt^r 
drainage.  The  asphalt  roof  or  covering  being  impervious  to  water,  then* 
is  no  vertical  absorption  from  rains,  and  if  the  drainage  is  perfect  tlitn* 
will  be  no  lateral  absoq)tion.  Consequently  the  road-bed  will  remain 
dry  at  all  si^asons,  and  the  frosts  of  winter  will  produce  no  upheaval  nor 
disturbance  of  the  road-be<l,  as  it  contains  no  moistiu^. 

Crushing  the  a4fphalt — ^The  asphalt  is  brought  from  the  quarrie?*  >" 
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• 

blocks  and  fragments  of  all  sizes,  like  ordinary  building,  stone.  The 
Mocks  are  crashed  between  rollers  with  steel  i)oints,  to  the  size  of  an  egg^ 
ind  the  fragments  are  then  passed  between  smooth  rollers,  which  reduce 
them  still  ftirther.  The  debris  is  now  ready  for  roasting.  There  are 
Farious  methods  of  roasting  adapted  to  large  or  small  establishments. 

Furnace  far  roasting  asphalt — ^The  ordinary  roasting  fomace  consists 
)f  a  coucave  surface  of  sheet-iron  open  to  the  air,  resting  on  walls  of 
!>ricks,  with  a  fdmace  underneath.  (See  Plate  I,  Figs.  1  and  2.)  The 
iheet-iron  pan  measures  2  yards  7  inches  by  3  yards  11^  inches.  A 
^rge  of  crushed  asphalt  of  about  1,700  pounds  is  thrown  upon  the  pan, 
md  during  the  process  of  roasting  it  is  shovelled  and  turned  by  two 
men,  to  render  the  roasting  equal  throughout,  care  being  taken  in  the 
shovelling  not  to  throw  up  and  expose  the  powder  too  much  to  the  air. 
After  an  exposure  of  an  hour  and  a  half  to  a  gradually  increasing  tem- 
perature, which  rises  to  250°  or  300^,  the  disintegration  is  complete  and 
the  powder  ready  for  use.  Particular  care  and  some  experience  are 
m[mred  in  roasting,  that  each  portion  may  be  exposed  to  a  temperature ' 
as  nearly  equal  as  x)ossible,  and  sufficient  to  produce  a  uniform  and  com- 
plete disintegration  of  particles  throughout  the  mass.  In  cold  weather 
allowance  must  be  made  for  increased  loss  of  heat  in  transporting  the 
IK)wder  to  the  road-bed,  that  it  may  not  become  too  cool  for  consolidation 
before  it  is  laid  and  packed.  Uniform  and  equal  roasting  are  important; 
if  any  portion  of  the  mass  is  not  sufficiently  heated  to  produce  complete 
disintegration  and  softening  of  the  oils,  that  portion  will  not  concrete 
when  laid }  also,  a  portion  of  the  moisture,  which  should  be  dispelled  will 
remain  and  prevent  the  oily  substance  from  cementing  the  particles.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  portion  be  overheated  and  burnt,  the  cementing 
substance  will  be  expelled  and  leave  a  dry  powder,  destitute  of  the  qual- 
ity of  cohesion.  Defects  which  appear  in  asphaltic  roads  soon  after  they 
are  laid  often  result  from  this  cause. 

tkcond  method  of  roasting, — In  this  method  of  roasting  an  apparatus 
i>n  the  principle  of  a  common  coffee-roaster  is  used.  (See  Plate  II,  Figs. 
\  4,  5.)  A  horizontal  cylinder  revolves  within  a  stationary  cylindrical 
melosure.  The  air  in  the  intervening  annular  chamber  is  heated  from  a 
furnace  beneath.  The  revolving  cylinder,  charged  with  about  4,400 
[>ound8  of  crushed  asphalt,  in  its  rotary  motion  over  the  fire,  roasts  in 
succession  everj^  lx)rtion  of  asphalt  regularly.  Various  gases  escape  at 
the  orifice  ab  cdj  which  is  partly  closed  by  a  thin  iron  safety  lid  e,  which 
skives  way  in  case  of  any  sudden  pressure.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a 
half,  when  the  vapor  ceases  to  rise,  the  roasting  is  finished.  The  furnace 
l>eueath,  which  rests  on  wheels  ninning  on  rails  /,  is  then  withdrawn, 
Hud  a  cart  is  brought  in  its  place;  the  bolt  g  is  drawn,  and  the  powder 
^lisiharged  into  the  cart.  The  lid  of  the  cart  is  closed  to  retain  the  heat, 
Hiid  the  cart  is  moved  off  with  the  load;  the  furnace  is  brought  back  and 
tlie  process  of  roasting  asphalt  recommences. 

Transporting  and  laying  the  hot  powder. — Formerly  asphalt  was  roasted 
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by  the  side  of  the  road  to  be  laid,  producing  smoke  and  vapor  which  dii 
turbed  the  circulation  and  was  inconvenient  to  the  neighborhood.  ] 
is  now  roasted  in  large  establishments  in  the  suburbs  and  transi>ort« 
in  carts  lined  with  sheet-iron,  and  in  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  j 
summer  will  not  lose  over  ICP  or  12^  of  heat,  and  in  winter  30^  or  40 
The  asphalt  must  not  be  laid  on  a  moist  bed.  If  the  surfiace  is  moii 
the  heat  of  the  powder  vaporizes  the  moisture,  and  the  steam  esoapin 
through  the  powder  prevents  the  complete  cohesion  of  the  particle*,  an 
the  road  will  be  out  of  condition  in  a  few  months. 

If  it  is  impossible  or  inconvenient  to  wait  for  the  drying  of  the  ii< 
Crete  bed,  it  must  be  dried  by  artificial  means,  such  as  covering  the  sol 
face  with  hot  ashes  or  hydraulic  lime  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  bed  being  in  condition,  the  asphalt  is  8prea4  upon  it  nnifomih 
giving  it  a  coat  of  2  or  2^  inches  in  thickness,  to  produce  a  final  enist  4 
If  to  2  inches  thick. 

Packing. — ^The  packing  then  commences  immediately  by  hand  with  A'>< 
'  irons  or  pestles^  with  a  smooth  under-surface,  which  are  applied  lightlr  m 
imiformly  to  the  surface. 

The  packing  of  the  edges  is  done  with  rectangular  irons,  (see  Plat<'  Ul 
Pig.  6,)  and  that  of  all  other  parts  of  the  service  is  done  with  eircu'.ji 
irons,  (see  Fig.  7.) 

When  the  crust  of  asphalt  has  been  compressed  to  its  definitive  thit  t 
ness,  a  thin  coat  of  dry  sifted  powder  is  spread  over  it  to  fill  up  intHjiu^ 
ties,  and  the  whole  surface  is  (hen  smoothed  over  with  a  flat  iron,  i^*^ 
Plate  UI,  Fig.  8,)  which  has  been  heated  nearly  to  a  red  heat. 

While  the  asphalt  is  still  hot,  smooth  iron  rollers  are  passed  over  :t 
the  first  weighing  about  440  pounds,  and  the  second  3,300  pounds,  vhn-* 
completes  the  packing. 

The  process  of  rolling  is  sometimes  omitted,  and  it  is  still  donhv 
whether  it  adds  anything  to  the  solidity  of  the  coat  resulting  fiH>m  t\f 
immediate  concretion  under  the  smoothing  irons. 

The  packing  thus  completed,  the  road  may  be  opened  in  a  few  \\o^^ 
to  the  circulation  of  vehicles  of  all  kinds. 

Resuming  and  continuing  the  work. — ^To  resume  the  work  of  the  previ««^ 
day,  the  edge  of  the  solid  asphalt  must  be  cleared  of  dust  and  loose  |«" 
tides  and  a  layer  of  hot  asphalt  thrown  upon  it  to  heat  it ;  when  tl^' 
edge  is  sufficiently  heated  the  layer  thus  thrown  down  is  remove<i  af"- 
returned  to  the  furnace  for  reheating ;  and  as  this  removal  take^^  pl^'^'^- 
a  hot  layer  from  the  carts  is  thrown  down  and  spread,  and  the  paftn- 
immediately  commenced  as  before  described. 

The  edges  of  the  old  and  new  work  thus  unite  perfectly,  and  no  j<««' 
or  seam  remains  visible. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  interrupt  the  circulation  of  a  wide  street  to  co^'^ 
it  with  asphalt.  The  proce^ss  is  carried  on  upon  one  side  of  the  n*^'' 
and  when  that  is  completed  and  delivered  to  circulation  the  other  !*W«''* 
commenced.    The  joint  or  seam  along  the  axis  of  the  road  being  fonnc* 
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i  the  manner  described  for  continaing  the  work  firom  one  day  to  another, 
D  vestige  of  it  remains  if  well  done. 

The  use  of  compressed  asphalt  is  not  limited  to  the  constniction  ol; 
mdways.  Conrtyards  of  railway  stations,  hotels,  priyate  houses,  quays, 
ad  crossings  for  foot-passengers  from  one  sidewalk  to  another,  are  often 
aved  with  compressed  asphalt,  and  without  even  intermpting  circula- 
OQ  during  the  process  of  construction. 

ADYAI^TAGES  OF  ASPHALT  BOADS. 

Constant  wear  for  a  year  does  not  reduce  the  surface  more  than  ^  of 
D  inch ;  consequently  these  roads  produce  neither  mud  nor  dust. 

They  diminish  draught  to  a  very  low  point.  They  are  almost  noise- 
^ ;  carriage- wheels  roll  along  without  being  heard,  but  foot-passengers 
re  warned  by  the  audible  tramp  of  the  horses'  feet. 

The  jar  and  straining  of  carriages  is  almost  annihilated,  and  their  wear 
rom  these  important  causes  becomes  nearly  imperceptible. 

The  roofing  of  the  road-bed  being  impervious  to  water,  the  bed  becomes 
larder  and  drier,  and  once  made  is  imperishable.  These  roads,  when 
completed,  are  absolutely  free  from  bituminous  odor. 

Objection  has  been  made  that  asphalt  roads  are  slippery  in  wet  weather ; 
but  this  objection  is  ill-foimded,  if  the  surface  be  nearly  horizontal,  with 
nst  sufficient  convexity  to  cause  water  to  flow  freely  and  wash  the  surface 
!lean. 

In  proof  of  this,  direct  observation  shows  that  on  parallel  streets,  one 
)aved  and  the  other  of  asphalt,  1  horse  in  1,308  falls  on  the  paved  street, 
ind  only  1  in  1,409  on  the  asphalt,  thus  giving  the  superiority  to  asphalt 
"oads. 

A  noteworthy  advantage  is  the  facility  with  which  repairs  are  made  b}* 
(imply  cutting  away  the  damaged  portion  and  replacing  it  by  new  hot 
wwder. 

Cost — ^Asphaltic  streets  in  Paris  cost,  on  an  average,  (concrete  founda- 
ion  included:) ' 

Per  square  yard $2  50 

ind  for  annual  repairs 25 

I  add  the  cost  of  other  streets  at  Paris  for  comparison:  Pavement  of 
lard  stone,  (Belgian  porphyry:) 
?irst  cost,  dei)ending  on  the  size  of  the  stone,  per  square 

yard $3  00    to  $3  67 

inuual  repairs,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  joints 

l)etween  the  stones,  per  square  yard 08J  to        25 

Macadamized  streets: 

First  cost,  per  square  yard 1  17 

Animal  repairs 42    to  50 

This  does  not  include  the  great  exx>ense  of  watering  and  cleaning  the 
surface  and  removing  the  mud  from  the  sewers. 

Thus  the  first  cost  of  asphalt  streets  is  greater  than  that  of  macadam- 
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ized  streets,  but  the  cost  of  repairs  is  much  less,  while  the  first  cmx 
less  than  that  of  the  Belgian  pavement,  and  the  expenses  of  lepaii 
greater. 

MASTIC  OF  ASPHALT. 

The  substance  known  by  the  name  of  mastic  of  asphalt,  of  which  liii^ 
walks  are  made,  is  composed  of  asphaltic  rock  reduced  to  powder  ai 
mixed  with  bitumen,  to  which  may  be  added  sand  or  gravel.  | 

The  asphaltic  rock  used  for  mastic  is  usually  of  inferior  quality,  ix4^ 
taining  less  bitumen  than  that  which  is  used  for  roads. 

SOURCES  AND .  COMPOSITION  OF  BITUMEN. 

The  bitumen  employed  in  Paris  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  follow:ai| 
sources:  1.  From  bituminous  molasse  (a  species  of  sandstone,  or  a  sx'j^ 
and  limestone,  impregnated  with  bitumen)  by  a  process  of  boiliui:  j 
water,  which  releases  the  bitumen.  2.  From  bituminous  saud>^  touL>{ 
plentiftilly  in  the  centre  of  France  and  elsewhere.  3.  From  uatid 
deposits  of  bitumen,  as  in  Trinidad,  &c. 

Tar  obtained  by  distilling  the  bituminous  schist  or  boghead  from  ^''' 
land;  also,  coal-tar,  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  have  been  uv. 
as  a  substitute  for  bitumen,  but  they  are  considered  to  give  poor  reMilrs 

Composition  and  properties. — ^Bitumen  is  composed  of  several  carbu^* 
ted  hydrogens  more  or  less  oxygenated.  These  carbides  can  be  sepani:* 
by  vaporization.  The  following  represents  the  average  comi)ositioii 
bitumen: 

Carbon ' 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 


Total 


!i' 


From  whatever  source  derived,  superior  bitumen  exhibits  the  foil"  "* 
ing  properties:  Its  color  is  brilliant  black  \iith  a  reddish  tiii^e.  !:• 
reddish  tinge  augments  when  bitumen  is  softened  and  drawn  into  thn»a«i^ 
The  fraeture  is  conchoidal,  at  a  low  temi)erature.  Below  50^  It  is  x*  • 
and  brittle ;  from  50°  to  70^  it  is  elastic  and  begins  to  soften ;  from  7«>-  ••' 
90O  it  becomes  soft  and  pasty;  from  90°  to  100^  >'iscous;  and  at  UO^  "■ 
120O  it  melts.  Its  8i)ecific  gravity  is  1,025,  (water  Innng  1,0(K).)  V^' 
odor  is  empyreumatic  and  free  from  the  noxious  smell  of  coal-tar. 

FABRICATION  OF  MASTIC  OF  ASPHALT. 

1.  Asphaltic  rook  is  broken  into  fragments  by  hammer  or  frrin*!!".' 
cylinders,  and  then  jmlverized  K  it  is  fat  and  rich  in  bitumen,  it  is  l"' 
verized  by  exposure  to  heat  in  an  oven,  or  placed  in  an  iron  easi'  Ji^"' 
subjected  to  the  action  of  steam  at  a  pressure  of  four  atmosphen»8.  '■ 
the  rock  is  dry  and  contain  little  bitumen,  it  costs  less  to  reduce  it  t«» 
lK)wder  by  crushing  cylinders. 
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Rie  powder  is  sifted  through  horizontal  cylindrical  bolters  of  wire- 
of  one-tenth  inch  meshes. 
!  following  dimensions  of  a  bolter  are  suitable: 

[li  of  wire-gauze  x>ortion 5  feet. 

eter  at  the  entrance 1  foot  6  inches, 

eter  at  the  exit 2  feet. 

eter  at  the  axle 2  inches. 

>f  iron  for  framework 12  inches  by  12  inches  by  2 J  inches. 

WT  of  revolutions  per  minute .    25 

\  (]uantity  of  bitumen  (about  330  x)ounds)  is  placed  in  an  iron  boiler, 
ry]indrical,  with  a  fire  under  it.  (See  Plate  I,  Figs.  9, 10.)  As  the 
len  becomes  heated  and  liquefied,  the  powder  of  asphalt,  brought 
the  bolters,  is  thrown  in  from  time  to  time,  till  the  amount  of 
lit  employed  reaches  4,400  pounds.  A  revolving  shaft  with  spokes 
18808  horizontally  through  the  semi-cylinder,  which  stirs  up  and 
<the  compound,  until  the  whole  mass  becomes  homogeneous  and  of 
HL^istency  of  paste.  It  is  then  drawn  off  into  moulds  (see  Plate  m, 
11)  holding  about  55  pounds  each,  where  it  is  left  to  cool  and  form 
blocks.  The  mastic  thus  formed  is  ready  for  sale  and  transport  to 
-btf^.  During  this  operation  about  seven  per  cent,  of  water  and 
ifial  oils  wiU  be  evaporated,  leaving  4,400  pounds  of  mastic. 
«1  mastic  should  contain  18  per  cent,  of  bitumen ;  consequently  the 
tity  of  bitumen  added  to  the  asphalt  must  be  regulated  by  the 
tity  inherent  in  the  rock. 
(<.— The  cost  of  mastic  in  Paris  is  $1  09  per  100  pounds. 

BITUMINOUS  SIDEWALKS. 

huninous  sidewalks  cover  in  Paris  a  surface  of  1,430,896  square  yards. 
are  made  of  mastic  of  asphalt,  with  an  addition'of  bitumen  and  fine 
fL  in  the  following  proportions: 

?^ 100  pounds. 

itional  bitumen 6to6  pounds. 

'  Pavel 60  to  70  pounds. 

'fc'wafiaw.— Place  three  per  cent,  of  the  bitumen  in  the  mixing  cylin- 
(8ee  Plate  I,  Figs.  9, 10,)  and  stir  with  an  iron  puddling  bar,  (see 
^  JH,  Pig.  17,)  and  when  this  is  hot  and  liquid  add  J  of  the  mastic 
^^n  in  lamps  ^  this  being  melted  and  mixed  add  one  per  cent,  more  of 
^^n,  and  another  i  of  the  mastic,  and  in  due  course  the  remaining 
I^r  wnt.  of  bitumen  and  J  of  mastic. 

^^^  this  mass  is  melted  and  well  mixed  add  half  the  gravel,  and 
'  »n  interval  of  heating  and  mixing  add  the  remaining  half.  Clean, 
^j^licious  river  sand  is  best;  the  proportion  to  be  added  is  not  abso- 
r  '^  is  nsually  thrown  in  as  long  as  the  mass  retains  the  proper 
J*'  like  consistency,  and  no  longer.  A  large  proportion  of  sand  or 
'  ^'  is  ^vantageous  in  a  hot  climate,  as  the  sidewalk  will  be  less 
^"^  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
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The  temperature  in  mixing  should  range  from  300°  to  400<^  for  tw« 
three  hours,  the  maas  being  all  the  while  agitated  b^  the  revolving  sp»k 
when  the  mixture  will  be  ready  £or  me. 

TraMportatioR. — ^It  is  then  drawn  off  into  a  portable  sheet-iron  bod 
on  wbedfl,  (see  Plate  III,  Figs.  12, 13,]  supplied  with  a  small  famacr.  i 
revolving  shaft  and  spokes;  a  moderate  fire  is  required  on  the  icay 
keep  the  ma«tic  in  a  semi-liquid  state,  and  the  shaft  is  occaaionaUy  tnn 
by  hand  to  avoid  the  unequal  heating  of  the  mastic 

A  portable  boiler  like  the  one  represented  will  carry  enongh  to  m 
31  square  yards  of  }  inch  thick. 

It  weighs  when  empty  2,630  to  3,300  poimdB;  when  full,  4,650  to  5J 
pounds.    The  cost  in  Paris  is  $475. 

Ihundatums. — The   gnwr 

ksphtdt  f46«     should  be  thoroughly  draine 

Mortar  yxia.      and  if  it  U  hard  a  layer  of  w 

Crete    IJ  inch    thick  is  If 

spread  upoq  it ;  and  then  a  lari 

of  mortar  \  an  inch  in  thid 

ness  is  spread  on  the  concM 

If  the  ground  is  loose  it  shixil 

be  beaten  till  it  is  compjwl-^ 

Sidewalk  npon  hard  soil.  then  Covered  with  a  lavfi  * 

Hi  f,     1    lit/  concrete  3J  inches  in  tlii'l 

"'*'  MorCar  ^in.  of  mortar  \  inch  thick:  !*• 

:  formation  should  be  lerti 

i  become  completely  drr  * 

i  fore  the  mastic  is  a]irl>^ 

■45  Laying. — To  secim'  i" 

^  Concrete  3^at      formity    and    fadlilv  J 

1  spreading  the  mastic  on  * 

!  bed  a  couple  of  iron  n^ 

:  or  rules  are  used,  of  ^ 

\  thickness  of   the  iutcn^l" 

r  p   .,  coat,  UBuallv  |  of  an  i'"'' 

Loose  Soil  ^^^  are  laid  acms  >k 

Sidewalk  upcD  loo..  «>ii.  ,    si^e^aUt  parallel  to  ^^l 

other,  with  a  conveuient  distance  between  them,  thus  forming  a  P*"*" 

for  the  workmea.    The  mastic  being  of  the  consiBteucy  of  onliiiar>  >»"' 

tar  and  brought  hot  from  the  portable  boiler  in  an  iron  ladle,  («*^  l*^" 

III,  Fig  10,)  is  dumped  on  the  groond  in  small  charges  between  U>f  ^''' 

and  is  immediately  spread  over  the  sur&ee  with  woodeu  trowels.  1^ 

Plate  III,  Figs.  14, 15.) 

One  belt  being  thus  laid,  another  is  conunenoed  while  tlie  fii^t '"'"' 
hot;  the  edges  of  the  first  and  second  belt,  if  kept  clean,  «iU  t**^' 
unite,  and  the  work  is  then  continued. 
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The  earface  of  the  coat  being  smoothed  by  wooden  trowels,  a  light 
ihower  of  dry  fine  sand  is  sprinkled  on  it  while  it  ia  stiU  soft,  to  produce 
1  more  stony  sarfiic©,  but  the  mastic  being  already  satoiated  very  little 
if  the  sand  will  be  retained. 

The  cooling  and  hardening  are  rapid,  and  in  a  few  n^mtes  the  side- 
ralk  is  ready  for  use. 

To  resume  the  work  of  a  preceding  day,  a  process  similar  to  that 
lescribed  for  roads  of  asphalt  is  necessary,  in  order  to  soften  the  edges  of 
be  previons  belt,  and  produce  a  complete  soldering  of  the  edgea  of  the 
oecessiye  belts. 

The  sketches 
■epresent  the 
liBpoeition 
dM-  mastic  next 
U  the  wall  and 
die  cnrb-stone. 

Co»(.— The 
20Ht  of  the  crust  / 
i>f  mastic  ap-  | 
plied  to  a  snr-  | 
&ceof  at  least 

I,O0O  square  yards,  of  J  inch  thick,  varies  in  different  towns  of  France, 
?er  square  yard,  &om  67  cents  to  tl  12,  being  in  Paris  75  cents.  If  the 
buudation  of  concrete  and  mortar  be  included,  the  cost  of  the  sidewalk 
•aries  in  Paris,  per  square  yard,  from  92  cents  to  H  12  according  to  the 
hickness  of  concrete.  Annnal  repairs  are  estimated  at,  per  square  yard, 
Ive  cents. 

VAKJpua  USES  OF  ASPHALT  AMD  BITUMEN. 

ARphalt  and  bitumen  have  been  tised  in  many  ways  from  time  imme- 
nnrial;  they  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
'emains,  and  are  still  among  the  best  materials  for  constructions  of  nnmer- 
•Ds  kinds,  some  of  which  will  be  briefly  noticed. 

FOTTNBATIONS  IN  DAMP  OBOUND. 

The  ascent  of  moisture  in  the  walls  of  a  building  on  wet  ground  can 
■e  cheaply  and  effectively  prevented  by  a  layer  of  asphalt  between  two 
ourses  at  the  base.    (See  Plate  I,  Fig.  II.} 

A  remedy  may  be  applied  to  a  building  already  erected  by  digging  a 
rench  round  the  foundations  and  lining  the  outer  side  with  planks, 
ea\-ing  a  space  of  three  to  four  inches  between  the  plank  and  the  wall, 
md  filling  in  the  space  with  hot  concrete  of  mastic  and  gravel,  and  the 
ilanks  are  then  removed  tud  their  place  filled  with  earth. 
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TEBBAGES. 

If  the  terrace  is  roofed  in,  the  mastic  is  laid  as  for  sidewidks. 

K  the  terrace  is  exposed  to  the  weather  the  process  presents  sevei^ 
differences.  Thus,  suppose  the  terrace  to  be  formed  of  a  series  of  arche^ 
the  space  between  the  veins  are  filled  with  gravel  to  a  level  with  thj 
keystones,  forming  an  even  surface  over  the  whole.  A  coating  of  coi 
Crete  is  first  laid  on  the  surface ;  second,  a  thin  coating  of  hydraulic  ni< 
ter,  giving  to  the  surface  a  gentle  slope  of  3  to  4  per  cent  When  tkj 
mortar  is  perfectly  dry,  a  covering  of  fat  mastic  one-fifth  of  an  inch  is 
thickness  is  laid,  of  which  the  proportions  are,  to  the  square  yard, 

Mastic  of  asphalt l^  poimdi 

Bitumen ^  pouni 

Kiver  sand J  pouDi 

This  coating  is  allowed  to  cool.  Finally  upon  this  is  laid  a  coverio;! 
one-half  to  three-fifths  of  an  inch  thick  of  mastic  mixed  with  80  j*^ 
cent,  of  fine  gravel,  and  while  it  is  still  warm  a  sprinkling  of  fine  sand  i^ 
thrown  over  it. 

The  two  different  coatings  of  mastic  are  intended  for  different  po: 
poses ;  the  first,  coutaining  more  bitumen,  is  more  elastic  and  less  liablt  i>^ 
crack,  and  therefore  resists  water  best  j  the  last,  with  more  gravel,  resi?.* 
better  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

FLOOBS. 

Floors  covered  with  a  coating  of  mastic  are  common  in  fiEK^ries,  b^ 
pitals,  &c.,  on  each  story,  and  are  a  good  preventive  of  dampness,  esi^t^ 
ally  on  groimd  floors.  The  mastic  is  sometimes  laid  between  boards,  asl 
in  all  cases  the  mastic  is  prepared  as  for  sidewalks. 

Great  use  is  made  of  mastic  for  the  floors  of  stables. .  It  is  elastit  > 
the  feet  of  animals ;  it  is  not  deteriorated  by  the  washings  of  the  i^tai  > 
and  absorbs  no  moisture  to  produce  exhalations.  The  floor  shoold  ^ 
grooved  by  an  iron  mould  while  the  mastic  is  hot,  to  prevent  anim^** 
from  slipping. 

SUBFAGB  OF  ABCHB8. 

The  surface  of  arches  of  bridges,  tunnels,  and  military  works,  are  oM 
protected  from  infiltrations  by  mastic. 

The  extrados  of  the  arch  having  been  coated  with  mortar  and  allo»^ 
to  dry,  a  coating  of  mastic  rich  in  bitumen  is  applied,  and  upon  tW  < 
coating  of  two  to  two  and  one-half  inches  of  clay,  to  protect  the  ma>'-<^ 
from  the  pressure  of  angular  and  broken  stones. 

PITS  FOB  OBAIN,  BOOTS,  ETC. 

Cellars  in  the  ground  for  the  preservation  of  grain,  roots,  *<*•»  '*''* 
extensively  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Pits  of  this  kind  are  constructed  in  France  as  follows :  An  excav»tH« 
is  made  of  the  required  dimensions  and  floored  with  concrete  el^^  ^*' 
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teea  inches  iu  thickness ;  upon  the  concrete  is  laid  a  coating  of  mastic 
kti  in  bitumen ;  the  sides  of  the  pit  are  constmcted  of  brick,  cemented 
ritli  liquid  mastic,  and  a  space  outside,  about  two  inches  in  thickness, 
letveen  the  wall  and  the  earth  around  the  wall  is  filled  with  mastic, 
luir^ed  with  broken  stones. 
If  the  suTTonnding  earth  is  loose  and  moveable  it  may  he  sustained  by 
L  rough  stone  wall,  the  spaw  of  one  to  one  and  one-half  inches  between 
he  rttone  and  brick  wall  being  filled  with  mastic.  A  brick  dome  cement«d 
rith  mastic  is  erected  over  the  pit,  the  smface  being  covered  with  mastic ; 
n  opening  is  left  in  the  top  for  introducing  the  dry  grain,  &c,  and  when 
illetl  closed  with  a  stone  to  fit  and  sealed  with  mastic,  and  a  final  cover- 
uc  of  earth  and  grass  is  then  added.  Fits  of  this  description  are  almost 
mperishable,  and  will  preserve  grain  for  a  long  period. 

MARINE  CONSTRUCTIONS.      ■ 
Mastic  of  asphalt  has  been  used  for  making  blocks  for  marine  founda- 
tions, but  experiments  of  this  kind  require  long  periods  of  time  to  test 
tbi'm,  and  the  trials  are  all  too  recent  to  establish  reliable  conclusions. 

IMocks  of  concrete  cemented  with  mastic  cast  into  the  sea  at  Point-de- 
QrAve,and  greatly  exposed,  in  1859  and  1860,  remain  good  at  this  time,  and 
show  no  marks  of  decay,  but  the  cost  of  mastic  renders  them  expensive. 
For  this  purpose  the  mastic  is  imipared  with  bitnmen  as  for  sidewalks, 
by  pJacing  in  the  semi-cylinder  and  melting ;  50  per  cent  of  broken  stone 
the  Hize  of  an  egg  is  then  thrown  in  and  mixed,  subsequently  an  equal 
quiintity  of  stone  is  added  and  finally  a  third. 
The  mixture  will  then  contain  the  following  proportions : 

jPoUDdR. 

Mastic  of  asphalt 95 

Bitumen 5 

Broken  stone 150 

Total 250 

A  wooden  mould  is  prepared  by  washing  the  inner  surface  with  lime 
water,  the  mixture  poured  into  it  and  pounded  heavily.  At  the  end  of 
ten  days  the  monld  is  removed 
mA  the  block  is  ready  to  be 
Idwered  into  the  sea.  Blocks 
of  this  kind  measure  shout  6 
feet  by  6  by  10  feet. 

Ex|ierimentshavebeeumade 
lo  economize  mastic  as  follows. 
Tlie  annexed  sketch  represents 

1  l)lock,  the  interior  of  which  is  diovkb  oi  concreie. 

formed  of  rough  stoues  cemented  with  fat  lime,  the  onter  coating  4  inches 
tliii-k,  being  of  mastic  as  above  described,  and  the  block  coats  $7  90  the 
cubic  yard, 
2  AB 
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PIPES. 

Bitumen  mixed  with  clay  and  gravel  is  extensively  used  for  coatii^ 
gas  pipes  to  protect  them  from  corrosion. 

Pipes  of  this  kind  (system  Chameroy)  were  exhibited  in  class  65,  Fivnc 
section.  Great  quantities  of  this  pipe,  made  of  sheet  iron,  were  laid  i 
f  aris  between  1856  and  1866.  They  are  now  furnished  at  the  folIo«ii^ 
prices :  I 

Co8t  of  Ghamercy^s  gm  pipe. 


Diameter  of  pipe. 

Thickness  of  Iron. 

Thicknen  of  bltniaen. 

Cott  per  linear  yar. » 
eluding  Joints,  Utit-  it. 

Inektt. 

IncKe9. 

Inehe$. 

3  1-5 

0.045 

0.50 

10  64 

7* 

0.060 

0.60 

I  79 

13 

0.073 

a  70 

S97 

tA 

0.140 

0.84 

10  20 

EEMARKS. 

Those  who  have  frequented  the  exhibition  cannot  have  failed  to  obs*  r^  i 
that  it  abounds  in  the  products  of  recent  inventions  and  improvement 
intended  to  supply  the  commonest  and  most  numerous  wants,  at  lont:- 
ually  diminishing  cost.    Some  of  these  products  have  ah*eady  goiu*  ir 
general  use ;  others  will  doubtless  obtain  equal  8ue<?ess,  and  a  men- •^ 
scription  of  the  products  themselves  might  be  reiidily  and  easily  iiijul 
but  such  a  description  would  present  no  more  interest  than  an  adverts 
ment. 

An  accurate  account  of  the  methods  and  processes  by  which  siioli  }•:• 
ducts  are  made  is  the  only  description  of  value  to  the  public.    Tliis  wo; 
enable  many  individuals  to  engage  in  similar  industries,  inereasiiij:  :^" 
supply  of  the  products  and  still  fiirther  reducing  their  cost.     But  (h*s<  ' 
tions  of  this  kind  are  often  diflScult  and  not  unfre<iuently  imiM»s>i' 
owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  producers  to  disclose  their  metluMls. 

This  cannot  be  complained  of  however^  since  inventors  are  entitl«'<I ' 
profit  by  their  studies,  and  for  this  puri^ose  to  presence  their  s*'^!'  ^ 
although  this  is  a  bar  to  inquiry  and  a  considerable  restrictiim  uimui  tii 
utility  of  international  exhibitions.  It  may  not  l)e  useless  nevertlu'l»  ^^ 
to  mention  the  following  products  which  are  analogous  to  thase  1 1»'^'' 
descrilMid  in  the  i>reeeding  pages,  premising  that  the  notices  will  N' 
found  incomplete  and  limited  to  such  information  as  may  Ik»  pitli*  r»'^ 
by  obst*rvation  and  inquiry  without  intnuling  on  the  reserves  of  iuvcnt^Tv 

Pipes  of  hituminized paper, — PiiK^s  of  this  kind  were  exhibited  iu  l'*^* 
65,  by  Jaloureau  &  Co.,  which  resist  a  i>ressure  of  15  atmosphen^s.  Ti'' 
paj[>er  is  dipped  in  melted  bitumen,  and  rolled  around  a  cylindrical  ni"''"'^ 
until  the  thickness  desired  is  produced.  These  piiKJS  are  light  and  dura 
ble,  and  are  used  with  good  results  for  water  and  gas. 
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Diameter  of  pipe,  cost  per  linear  yard^  including  joints,  bolts,  &c\ : 
t  inches,  37  cents ;  4  inches,  81  cents ;  7  inches,  t2  14 ;  8^  inches,  $2  73. 

(Patent  for  the  above  sold  to  ia>  house  in  Boston.) 

Proteetian  of  waUs  from  dampness. — ^A  liquid  bitumen  prepared  by 
laloiireau  &  Co.,  exhibited  in  Glass  65,  is  used  for  protecting  walls  from 
lamp,  iron  from  rust,  and  wood  from  decay.  The  liquid  is  applied  with 
I  brush.  If  the  wall  is  to  be  painted  in  oil,  a  wash  of  white  liquid  glue 
8  applied  after  the  bitumen  and  before  the  paint.  By  heating  the  bitu- 
aen  it  will  penetrate  deeper  into  the  wood,  &c.  Cost  of  liquid  bitumen, 
)er  100  pounds,  $4  38. 

Artificial  bitumen  for  sidewalks. — (Bitume  facticej  or  lave  futdhle.) 
!^imierous  attempts  have  been  made  to  fabricate  bitumen  for  sidewalks, 
Dut  in  general  they  have  failed.  The  only  exception  is  that  of  Jaloiireau 
&  Co.,  (Class  65.)  This  composition  was  used  for  the  beds  of  the  artihcial 
lakes  and  streams,  in  the  park  of  the  Exhibition,  also  for  the  aquariums, 
floors  of  stables,  and  part  of  the  sidewalks. 

It  is  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent  in  and  about  Paris,  and  appears 
well  adapted  to  many  uses. 

The  record  of  the  patent  (expired)  gives  the  following  elements :  coal 
tar,  heated  to  a  degree  that  renders  it  hard  and  brittle,  25  parts ;  slacked 
Jime  in  fine  powder,  50  parts;  river  gravel,  75  parts. 

The^se  ingredients  are  mixed  in  a  cast-iron  boiler,  heated  for  two  hours 
and  drawn  off  into  moulds. 

The  blocks  thus  obtained  are  treated  subsequently  the  same  as  mastic 
of  asphalt  for  sidewalks,  except  that  the  temperature  is  carried  higher. 

An  improvement  on  this  patent,  also  on  record,  gives  the  following 
elements :  bituminous  residue  of  tar  of  all  kinds  saturated  with  25  to  50 
per  cent,  of  non- volatile  bituminous  oils,  25  to  50  per  cent. ;  carbonate  of 
lime  in  dry  powder,  50  per  cent. ;  silica  and  clay,  25  per  cent.  Stirred 
in  a  boiler  over  a  slow  fire  for  ten  hours  and  run  off  into  moulds. 

Cost  for  sidewalks,  four-fifths  inch  thick,  50  cents  per  square  yard ; 
courts,  stable  floors,  &c.,  two  inches  thick,  $1  16  per  square  yard ;  lake 
beds,  streams,  &c.,  $1  10  per  square  yard ;  layers  in  walls  to  prevent  rise 
of  moisture,  58  cents  per  square  yard. 

Bituminous  roofing. — ^A  covering  called  carton-cuir  (leather-card)  was 
exhibited  by  P.  Desfeux,  Class  65 ;  a  fabrication  of  bitumen,  sand  and 
thick  paper,  which  was  used  in  many  of  the  roofs  of  buildings  in  the  park 
and  appeared  to  answer  well.  It  is  said  to  resist  rain,  frost,  and  heat, 
and  being  very  light,  slender  timber  work  only  is  required  to  carry  it. 

It  is  put  up  in  rolls  of  13  yards  by  27^  inches,  sanded  on  one  side, 
weighs  3  pounds  10  ounces  i>er  square  yard,  and  costs  17  cents  per  square 
yard. 

Asphaltic  roofing. — ^Another  covering,  a  species  of  felt  impregnated 
with  a  proportion  of  asphalt,  bitumen,  and  rosin,  was  exhibited  by  A. 
d'Azambuja,  which  appears  to  give  good  results.  It  is  used  with  or 
^thout  sand. 
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Weight  of  square  yard,  not  sanded,  3  pounds ;  cost  17  cents ;  weigl 
with  sand,  7 J  pounds ;  cost  26  cents. 

Varieties  of  this  fabric  are  used  as  covering  for  walls,  sheathing  < 
vessels,  coating  for  gas,  water,  and  steam  pipes,  &c.,  and  being  elasti 
and  tenacious  has  advantages  over  several  other  kinds. 


SECTION  11. 

MACADAMIZED  STREETS  AND  ROADS. 

raTEODUCTOEY  EEMAEKS. 

Few  foreigners  who  travel  in  France,  or  visit  the  city  and  environs  of 
i^aris,  fail  to  observe  the  excellence  of  the  macadamized  roads,  and  not 
Lu&equently  imagine  that  there  most  be  something  peculiarly  favorable 
n  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  perhaps  even  something  unique  in  the  method 
>f  constructing  roads. 

Neither  of  these  impressions  is  entitled  to  any  weight ;  the  soU  and 
subsoil  are  variable,  no  better  nor  worse  for  roads  than  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  formations  in  general  are  rather  unfavorable  to  drainage,  and 
there  is  nothing  secret  nor  peculiar  in  the  methods. 

The  quality  of  the  roads  is  attributable  to  good  engineering,  and  to 
the  great  care  and  exactitude  bestowed  in  all  the  successive  operations 
in  their  construction  and  preservation. 

HI8TOEY  OF  MACADAMIZED  EOADS. 

The  earlier  stone  roads  in  France  were  formed  of  horizontal  beds  of 
flat  stones  covered  with  broken  stones,  large  below  and  smaller  above. 

Boads  and  repairs  were  made  at  that  period  under  the  feudal  system 
of  earvSeSy  and  the  necessity  of  great  thickness  of  stone-crust  arose  from 
the  infrequency  of  repairs,  which  occurred  but  twice  a  year. 

In  1760,  the  corves  going  out  of  use,  Tr^saguet  introduced  changes, 
diminished  the  thickness  of  the  crust,  discarded  the  fiat  stones,  except 
on  marshy  and  flat  ground,  where  they  are  still  used,  and  substituted 
for  a  bottom,  blocks  of  the  form  of  ancient  paving  stones,  packed  on  a 
bed  slightly  arched  to  correspond  with  the  form  of  the  surface.  (See 
Plate  IV,  Fig.  2.) 

This  method  was  followed  until  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
when,  in  the  construction  of  the  ^^  Simplon,"  the  large  stones  of  Tr^sa- 
gaet  were  in  turn  discarded,  and  the  crust  of  small  broken  stones  was 
laid  directly  on  the  ground. 

In  181(>-'19  the  success  of  Macadam,  in  England,  resulted  in  attaching 
his  name  to  the  system  of  road-making  already  in  use  in  France.  Many 
of  his  precepts  are  proved  by  experience  to  be  good,  but  his  theory  of 
roads  contained  errors :  thus,  it  was  the  practice  of  Macadam  to  disre- 
gard the  nature  of  the  soil  and  to  lay  the  road-crust  directly  upon  the 
ground.  Nevertheless,  to  the  energy  of  Macadam,  and  the  interest  he 
awakened,  are  due  great  improvements  in  the  roads  of  England. 

Another  English  school  soon  arose,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Telford, 
who  advocated  a  return  to  the  system  of  stone  pavement  at  the  bottom, 
(Fig.  9.)    He  brought  forward  many  good  ideas,  and  his  method  is  well 
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adapted  to  soft  and  wet  ground,  and  is  still  much  used,  but  it  has  th 
great  objection  that  the  surface  is  formed  of  rough  broken  stones,  left  i 
be  worn  and  packed  and  the  surface  made  smooth  by  use,  which  au<{ 
ments  the  resistance  to  movement  and  makes  a  rough,  dissigreeable  nii« 
during  half  the  period  of  its  existence,  as  may  be  frequently  seen  i| 
England.  I 

The  theory  of  Macadam,  as  gathered  from  his  writings,  implies  th;j 
perfection  of  road  consists  in  imperviousness  to  water  and  smootlinH 
of  surface. 

Both  these  propositions  are  defective.  The  surface  may  be  8mo4)th, » 
very  frequently  occurs,  but  elastic,  which  requires  an  increase  of  tr* 
tive  power,  and  renders  the  road  heavy  and  bad.  The  necessity  of  ix 
perviousness  is  disproved  by  experience.  Many  excellent  roads  are  jh  r 
meable  in  a  high  degree.  When  the  subsoil  is  not  readily  softenwl  ^'} 
water,  or  when  the  crust  of  the  road  is  provided  with  transverse  pa^ 
sages  for  the  quick  discharge  of  water,  permeability  is  not  an  object 

ESSENTIAL  QUALITIES  OF  ROADS. 

The  characteristics  of  good  roads  are :  foundations  adapted  to  tL; 
nature  of  the  soil ;  drainage  neither  too  quick  nor  too  slow ;  hardut'>' 
and  solidity  of  crust,  and  smoothness  of  surface. 

The  first  two  propositions  are  self-evident.  The  irai)ortance  of  tl 
third  and  fourth  is  easily  seen ;  for  the  external  wear  of  roads  prodnc" 
by  friction  and  pressure  will  be  diminished  by  a  smooth  and  hard  sir 
face,  and  the  internal  wear,  which  is  greater  still  and  arises  from  tbetr. 
tion  of  the  stones  against  each  other,  will  be  dmall  when  tlie  stones  an 
packed  so  as  to  be  solid  and  immovable. 

Materials. — ^The  crust  of  the  road  is  constructed  of  two  parts,  a  sub 
stratum  of  broken  stones  and  a  surface  of  detritus  and  bn)keu  ^tont^^ 
mixed. 

Detritus. — ^Detritus  is  spread  on  the  broken  stones  as  soon  as  laid*  at<^ 
rolled  in  to  All  the  interstices  of  the  surface,  making  it  compart  a:-! 
smooth.  Coarse  clean  siind,  or  silicious  mud,  from  the  wear  oi  "**'-' 
boring  roads,  is  ust^d  for  detritus,  but  the  debris  of  stone  quarries  is  Ik  ; 
ter,  aud  when  none  of  these  can  be  obtained,  soft  stone  may  be  ustii. 
Clay  should  be  rejected ;  it  adheres  when  wet  to  wheels,  and  tears  up 
and  carries  off  the  surface ;  chalk  is  only  good  in  summer,  in  viut**/'  '^ 
splits  with  fix)st  and  disintegratt^s  the  crust. 

Tlie  proportion  of  detritus  to  be  added  to  the  broken  stone  varies  wi^^ 
the  nature  of  the  stone,  and  should  be  determined  by  experience,  l'"^ 
seldom  exceeds  10  i)er  cent. 

Stone. — Tlie  stone  most  prefeired  is  a  question  of  first  cost  as  well  n> 
of  (juality  and  durability,  and  is  genemlly  determined  by  loeuIiO  ''' 
deposits  and  facility  of  obtaining  a  supply. 

But  there  are  differences  in  the  expense  of  quarrying  and  breaJ^'"^'' 
and  great  differences  in  the  wear.  Uardness  is  an  essential  qtwl'^^' 
also,  stones  which  present  a  rounded  form  are  not  easily  cowp^^ 
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i^etlier,  and  the  addition  of  detritus  becomes  necessary  to  the  solidity 
f  tlie  road-crast;  whilst  angular  stones  are  much  preferable,  as  they 
K>ii  constitute  of  themselves  a  self-sustaining  crust. 
Ground  Paris  and  in  the  north  of  France  a  species  of  millstofie  grit  is 
taist  used  and  is  good  when  not  porous  or  vitreous;  it  is  chosen  white, 
EFervesces  but  little  with  chlorohydric  acid,  and  weighs  1.6,  water  being  1. 
Great  use  is  also  made  of  the  nodules  of  flint  which  abound  in  chalk 
uiils  and  are  readily  separated  irom  the  soil  by  sifting.  But  silex, 
o^^ever  hard,  is  frequently  brittle,  and  these  flints  crush  easily  and 
rind  up  rapidly,  and  are  only  used  because  they  are  at  hand  and  cost 
^ss  at  first  than  better  stones. 

Granite  and  gratiitic  porphyry  have  often  a  tendency  to  decompose  by 
he  action  of  the  air,  and  then  give  poor  results. 

Basalt  J  trap  J  and  porphyry  are  the  best  materials  for  wear.  These  rocks 
^hieh  api>ear  to  have  once  been  subjected  to  a  complete  fusion,  without 
my  vitrification,  are  not  brittle  like  silex  or  hyaline  quartz,  and  do  not 
rnimble  like  quartzite. 

Whatever  the  kind  of  stone,  it  should  be  broken  into  fragments  that 
will  pass  in  every  direction  through  a  ring  of  2 J  inches  internal  diameter; 
indeed,  for  smooth  roads  adapted  to  light  traffic  like  the  boulevards  and 
avenues  of  Paris,  smaller  stones  are  used  not  exceeding  IJ  to  If  inches 
in  diameter. 

Uniformity  of  size  is  very  important,  and  smaller  stones  should  be 
iiscarded;  the  stones  should  be  clean  and  free  from  dirt,  the  intermix- 
ture of  which  below  expands  with  frost  and  moisture  and  causes  disag- 
gregation of  the  crust. 

The  cost  of  macadamized  roads  may  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  use  of 
Blake-s  rock-breaking  machine,  which  was  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  hard  trap-rock  for  road-metal.  This  machine  will  break  150 
I'ubic  yards  of  trap-rock  in  24  hours.  The  fragments  pack  better  and 
closer  than  those  of  stone  broken  by  hand. 

COXSTEUCTION. 

The  line  of  direction  being  settled,  and  the  degree  of  acclivities  deter- 
(oined,  the  grading  begins  and  the  side  ditches  are  cut. 

Profile. — Figs.  1,  2,  3,  Plate  IV,  are  tn)es  often  met  with  in  the  roads 
of  France  constructed  previous  to  the  present  century.  They  are  open 
to  objections  arising  from  the  formation  of  mud  on  the  sideways  which 
are  made  of  the  soil,  and  too  great  convexity  of  surface  in  Figs.l  and  2, 
and  the  too  great  wash  on  the  single  slope  of  Fig.  3. 

Figs.  4  and  5  present  the  profiles  usiuiUy  adopted  in  England. 
They  are  much  better  than  the  preceding ;  the  whole  width  of  surface  is 
macadamized ;  the  convexity  is  less,  and  a  sidewalk  or  an  embankment 
separates  the  roadway  from  the  ditch. 

Tlie  improvements  above  noticed  have  been  adopted  in  France.  Fig. 
S  presents  the  profile  generally  used  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  coun- 
^.    The  profile  in  Fig.  7  is  seen  in  the  environs  of  Paris;  these  roads 
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are  modifications  of  the  old  paved  roads,  the  pavement  being  pres^^n' 
in  place,  and  macadamized  ways  constructed  on  each  side,  thus  «:ivi 
three  parallel  lines,  which  is  a  method  weU  adapted  to  hea>7  and  \\< 
traffic  and  to  greater  or  less  speed. 

But  in  making  a  new  road  there  is  no  advantage  in  copying  any  ot  i 
old  forms  in  preference  to  the  modem  profile.  Fig.  8,  which  is  liiul 
approved  by  the  engineers  of  the  Fonts  and  Ghaussees. 

Admitting  the  width  of  26  feet  3  inches  to  be  sufficient  for  the  vmn 
tioij,  the  way  should  be  macadamized  over  its  whole  width,  receiviij 
crust  10  inches  thick  in  the  centre,  and  six  inches  at  the  sides,  v>v. 
convexity  of  ^,  and  bordered  by  slight  embankments  of  earth  foiir^ 
five  feet  wide  for  sidewalks. 

The  preceding  relates  to  country  romls;  for  city  roads  an  eutin^l 
different  system  of  drainage  is  required.  The  side  ditches  are  suppivx^^ 
and  substituted  by  subterranean  sewers,  into  which  the  gutters  di.s4  ha;^ 
the  siuface  wash  by  conduits  descending  at  frequent  inter\'als.  Tlit  1 1 
lowing  table  shows  the  measurem'ents  adopted  for  the  boulevards  iq 
avenues  of  Paris,  as  regulated  by  the  deci-ee  of  Jiuie  5, 1856. 

Dimensions  of  boulevards  and  avenues  of  Paris. 
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Convexity, — The  least  convexity  of  surface  compatible  with  the  i'" 
flow  of  water  is  best;  less  wash  and  guttering  n»sult  fhmi  it,  and  velii*  '* 
are  less  disposed  to  keep  the  central  line,  circulating  more  iret'ly  o\i  •• 
l)arts,  and  i)roducing  a  more  equal  wear  with  less  waste,  requiru»r  '*^* 
repairs.    Ancient  roads  have  a  convexity  as  high  as  ^;  substHjueii' 
^  was  ado])tiHl,  and  at  present  ^q  to  ^  J^  is  considered  ample. 

JHtches. — The  obj(»ct  of  ditches  is  not  to  form  n»servoirs,  but  to  eft»^ 
dniinage;  many  of  the  old  ditches  ai'e  too  wide;  they  retain  t<w  nm< 
water,  which  soaks  into  the  road-bed  and  softens  it  in  siimmer.  »'" 
expos4»s  it  unnecessarily  to  the  action  of  frost  in  \\inter. 

Five  feet  in  width  at  the  top  is  sufficient  for  ditches  with  W''"* " 
earth,  and  thive  feet  with  walls  of  stone ;  the  grading  should  be aivuraf 
and  in  confonnity  with  natural  lines  of  flow  and  drainage. 
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Pvundo/MMUv— Evidently  foundatious  must  be  adiipt«d  to  the  natore  of 
F  soil,  And  their  fitness  must  be  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the 
ginwr.  1.  In  damp  or  loose  soils,  which  are  soft  and  yielding,  the 
It  foiuidations  are  of  flat  or  quadrangular  stones.  These  stones,  as 
ummended  by  Telford,  should  be  set  on  their  broadest  edge  length- 
t»-  U4TOS8  the  road,  the  upper  edge  measuring,  at  most,  four  inches; 
ley  should  be  seven  inches  de^p  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  five  inches 
kp  at  nine  feet  from  the  centre,  and  three  inches  at  15  feet.  All  the 
ti*gu]arities  of  the  upper  part  of  this  pavement  are  to  be  broken  off  by 
immers,  and  all  the  interstices  to  be  flltetl  with  stone  chips  firmly 
redged  by  hand  with  a  light  hammer.  Upon  this  close  pavement  the 
aacadamized  road  crust  is  laid. 

-.  [n  wet  and  marshy  ground  good  foundations  may  be  made  of 
fast'ines  crossed  at  4<'>°  with  intermediate  layers  of  sand  and  gravel,  as 
in  tlie  annexed  woodcuts. 


^mmmmm'^mmm 


Horisontnl  projection 

3.  Chalty  soil  is  liable  to  split  and  oi>en  by  frost,  and  requires  to  be 
nverlaid  with  silicious  materials  and  dry  earth  to  form  a  bed  for  the  crust. 
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4.  Clay  soils  dissolve  readily  at  the  surface  and  "  slip,''  which  d 
places  the  whole  crust;  they  require  a  first  layer  of  chalk  well  beat 
down  and  packed,  or  sand  with  a  little  lime  and  water,  and  if  the  sit^ 
tion  is  wet  and  bad,  a  coating  of  concrete  may  be  necessary,  or  numera 
transverse  "dry"  stone  drains  under  the  crust, 

6.  But  an  ordinary  firm  soil  (neither  marshy,  clayey,  nor  chalky)  nHjuii 
none  of  these  preparations,  and  may  receive  the  crust  directly  witliH 
any  intervening  foundation,  which  is  the  system  of  Macadam,  the  sv>T«i 
of  the  Simplon,  and  the  method  generally  used. 

Layiiig  and  packing, — ^The  road-bed  being  completed  and  free  from  arl 
the  broken  stone  is  spread  with  imiformity  and  care,  thicker  in  the  (m*ii:h 
thinner  at  the  sides,  in  conformity  with  the  profile  adopted,  the  wlj«4 
mass  intended  to  form  the  crust  being  put  on  at  once  in  a  single  laver. 

liolling  then  commences  with  an  iron  roller,  five  feet  wide,  wei^ihiuj 
three  to  seven  tons,  and  requiring  from  six  to  twelve  horses  for  \h 
draught. 

The  rolling  commences  at  each  side,  fixing  the  edges  first  and  tini^i 
ing  in  the  centre;  when  the  roller  has  passed  four  or  five  times,  li 
detritus  is  spread  over  the  surface  with  the  same  uniformity,  and  wat*?*^! 
and  the  rolling  is  resumed  until  the  packing  is  satisfactory,  when  \'J 
road  is  completed  and  ready  for  use. 

Steam  power  in  place  of  horses  for  rolling  is  now  successfully  mlopt* 
and  in  the  great  thoroughfares  of  Paris  the  rolling  is  done  chiefly  in  • 
night,  to  produce  the  lejist  interruption  xmssible  to  circulation.   T. 

I 

steam  roller  now  used  is  described  more  fully  on  page  29,  and  figmt- 
it  will  be  found  on  Plate  IV,  Figs.  10, 11, 12. 

KEPAIRS. 

With  the  completion  begins  the  destniction  of  roads;  wear  incre^i^' 
detritus,  detritus  increases  wear,  and  both  hasten  decay.  The  setT^t " 
preservation  is  not  in  the  making  but  in  the  keeping.  Clean  roii<i'^  if' 
always  good  roads.  Experience  shows  that  when  the  proportiou  • 
detritus  in  the  road-crust  becomes  equal  to  0.35  or  0.45  for  1  vohi«»'  • 
stone,  the  road  can  bear  no  more;  at  0.50  it  is  poor,  and  at  0.75  it  is  W'  ■ 
than  half  ruined. 

Macadamized  roads  must  be  watered  and  swept  and  scrai)eil  oi  u'l ' 
and  dust^  With  this  they  are  the  cheai)est  for  coimtry  and  towii.  (i'' 
e4isiest  and  pleasiintt^st  for  men  and  horses,  and  the  best  for  carnac'^ 
housi\s,  shoi)s  and  populations;  without  it  they  are  the  deai-est,  dirt""' 
and  unhealthiest  of  roiuls,  for  nothing  is  worse  for  eyes,  8tom«4*h  5»i' 
lungs,  than  an  atmosphere  of  powdered  lime,  flint,  granite,  quartz,  &<- 

Kailways  derive  sui>poi't  from  the  macadams  which  are  the  ih^'i""** 
sources  of  the  streams  of  internal  commerce,  and  internal  conimenf  •* 
prosi>erity  and  civilization. 

The  administration  of  roads  therefore  is  worth  considering,  bnt  1  «•'*'• 
give  no  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  apparatus  that  preserves  the  <'l*"*" 
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bess  and  protracts  the  longevity  of  roads.  The  arrangementa  for  this 
I  France  are  very  simple.  Each  road  is  divided  into  sections  from  two- 
kirds  to  two  miles  in  length,  called  ^^  cantons."  Each  canton  has  a  canton- 
ier,  and  each  third  canton  is  short,  and  has  consequently  two  long  can- 
iMis  on  each  side.  The  cantonnier  of  the  short  canton  is  called  a  "chef 
Autonnier,"  and  his  duties  are  to  clean  his  own  canton,  and  to  see  that 
le  work  of  his  two  neighbors  corresponds  with  the  written  register 
ley  are  instructed  to  keep. 

The  cantons  on  a  road  or  neighboring  roads  are  grouped  in  districts, 
1  charge  of  engineers  who  make  the  heavier  repairs,  and  oversee  the 
hefs,  a^  they  in  turn  overlook  the  cantonniers,  the  inferior  being  always 
iLi)osed  to  the  unannounced  visits  of  inspection  from  the  superior.  This 
r^nization  of  surveillance  and  accountability  is  graduated  up  to  the 
'eutral  administration  at  the  head  of  all  the  roads  in  the  empire,  and  is 
iept  alive  and  quickened  by. the  distribution  of  a  limited  power,  diminish- 
ng  at  every  stage  downward,  of  applying  summary  justice,  w^hich  con- 
*ist«  in  a  restricted  cutting  down  of  wages  for  neglect  of  duty.  Thus  the 
engineering  required  to  make  good  roads  would  come  to  little  without 
che  organization  to  preserve  them. 

Repairs  are  of  two  kinds,  the  constant  and  the  jieriodical. 

Constant  repairs. — Slight  depressions  of  limited  area  occur  often,  and 
f  neglected  soon  become  deep  and  spoil  the  road.  The  "  stitch  in  time'' 
naxim  is  the  rule  in  this  case,  especially  on  roads  and  streets  of  great 
raffic.  The  depression  is  sprinkled  and  swept,  and  the  surface  dug  off 
nth  pickaxes  to  the  depth  of  2  J  or  three  inches,  preserving  the  sur- 
-oimding  wall  or  edges  uniform  and  vertical.  The  excavation  is  then 
illed  with  broken  stones  and  20  per  cent,  of  detritus,  which  is  watered 
uid  ]>aeked  with  hand  pestles  of  25  or  30  pounds  weight. 

Circulation  is  then  allowed  to  begin.  The  ruts  formed  at  first  are 
Hinoothed  down  with  the  pestle,  and  the  addition  of  sand  and  smaller 
stones. 

PeHodiml  repairs, — ^The  periodical  repairs  consist  of  an  entire  renewal 
)f  the  surface  at  inter\^als  of  time  determined  by  the  amount  of  traffic. 

Renewal  should  be  made  before  the  crust  is  so  far  weakened  as  to 
)ej(in  to  break.  Wlien  the  surface  is  reduced  about  four  to  five  inches 
t  is  usual  on  well  kept  roads  to  restore  it.  This  work  is  commenced  by 
Kratering  and  sweeping  clean,  then  digging  and  loosening  the  surface 
Kith  pickaxes  to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  after  which  the  steps  followed 
in  rtuccession  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  described  for  the  original 
fonnation  of  the  crust. 

The  x)eriodical  repair  of  streets  and  roads  of  great  traffic  are  made  in 
sections  of  convenient  length,  limited  to  a  margin  on  one  side  extending 
to  the  central  line  of  the  road,  throwing  the  circulation  to  the  other  side, 
And  when  one  side  is  restored  to  use,  the  other  side  is  commenced. 

Annual  icear. — ^The  annual  wear  on  different  roads  may  be  compared 
W  computing  the  wear  per  100  horses  in  harness,  passing  over  a  given 
feugth  of  road. 
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In  making  the  estimate  it  should  be  remembered  that  one  cubic  yai 
of  broken  stone  will  be  reduced  by  packing  to  0.71  cubic  yard.  T 
following  table  gives  the  average  result  found  on  various  roads : 

Table  sJiowing  the  annual  wear  upon  various  mo/cadamized  roads  in  Fram 


Axmaal  consamp- 
tlon  of  matorlalfl 
per  mile  and  per 
lOOhorMesinhar' 
nets. 


Cubic  yard*. 


7«.2« 

52.5  to  78. 7*. 
11&5» 

88.95« 

389.80* 

109.  S3* 

123.75^ 

e8.73«« 

105  to  Hi  5". 

84" 

58.5" 


Namber  of  days'  work  per 
cable  yard. 


1. 20  to  ].  40-Hiverage,  L  30^ 
1. 27  to  1. 63— average,  1. 4S> 

2.51 , 

2.18 

1.96—3.23—4.54 


Name  of  road. 


Motelle 


Various 

National  road  No.  19 


National  road  No.  33  ... . 
National  road  Na  34  . . . . 
Departmental  road  No.  2 

Varloni 

All  road! 

Streets  of  Parti 


Obafrrrer. 


M.  BardnoDjc'. 

Do. 
M.  I>mMPOft. 
M.  Bertbii&d. 
M.  Dnpnit 
M.  Bardociua: 

Da 
ILPamier. 

Do. 

Do. 
X.  Mnatx. 


'  Imperial  road ;  fatigued ;  middling  limestone.  '  Heary  traffic  near  Langres. 

'  Departmental  roads.  '  Sllielous  materials. 

*  The  wear  was  not  entirely  replaced.  *  Silicious  materials. 
^Average  result.                                                              '* Good  limestone. 
'Results  obtained  In  various  departments.                     >*  Average. 

*  Beyond  Langrea  **  This  is  the  number  on  which  the  pnblie  admlnlstrBlion  bases  Hi  c«tx-.  < 
11  This  number  is  the  average  obtained  in  Paris,  and  is  a  safe  basis  for  properly  kept,  and  for  li^^ '  ■ 

traffic. 

Cost  of  repairs. — ^The  average  cost  of  repairs  may  be  analyzed  as  i 
lows: 

Cost  of  materials ^'^ 

Cost  of  wages : 

Cantonniers 30.24 

Assistants 8.49 

Cost  of  accessory : 

Earthworks,  bridges,  &c 6.80 

Superintendence 2.12 

Sundries 6.22 

14.U 

Total  cost ; l^*^""' 

The  average  number  of  days'  work  of  cantonniers  i)er  linear  mi'*'  •'; 
road  and  per  year  is  205,  and  of  auxilliaries,  64.  The  average  wa^**"*  "i 
cantonniers  is  35  cents  per  day,  and  of  assistants,  30  cents. 
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The  total  expense  of  annual  repairs  on  macadamized  roads  per  linear 
Qe  varies  with  traffic,  &c.,  but  averages  as  follows : 

I  the  department  of  the  Seine  the  average  cost  is $1,003  20 

i  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Mame  the  average  cost  is  510  40 
I  the  department  of  du  Kord  and  du  Eh6ne  the  average 

cost  is 457  60 

1  the  department  of  the  Ari^ge  the  average  cost  is 158  40 

I  the  department  of  the  Ard^he  the  average  cost  is 123  20 

I  the  department  of  the  Finistere  and  Morbihan  the  aver- 
age cost  is 105  60 

Every  year  a  sum  of  4^  to  5  milUon  of  dollars  is  set  down  in  the  budget 
)r  keeping  in  repair  the  macadamized  roads  of  France. 

STBBET8  OF  PAEIS. 

The  ancient  streets  of  Paris  were  without  sidewalks,  paved  with  large 
quare  blocks,  the  grade  sloping  from  the  sides  to  the  middle,  forming 

gutter,  which  formed  the  central  line  of  the  street.  Sidewalks  began 
o  apx)ear  and  the  surface  to  be  reversed,  taking  a  convex  form  and  throw- 
ng  the  gutters  to  each  side,  about  the  year  1825. 

In  1852  the  old  Boulevards  were  macadamized  ^  and  in  1858  this  method 
vas  improved  for  heavy  traffic  by  introducing  margins  along  the  sides 
rom  2  to  4  yards  in  width,  formed  of  blocks  of  Belgian  porphyry,  of 
mall  size — say  4  inches  by  6^  by  6 j — ^which  method  is  approved  and 
extended. 

Streets  of  asphalt  have  also  taken  considerable  development  in  the  last 
ew  years,  and  are  greatly  liked. 

The  entire  surface  of  streets  and  sidewalks  in  Paris  is  now  (1868)  con- 
itituted  as  follows : 

Sq.  metres.      Sq.  metres. 

atreets— Paved 4,883,643 

Macadamized 2,146,005 

Of  asphalt 165,164 

7,195,302 

Sidewalks— Of  granite 545,939 

Paved 14,024 

Bituminous 1,192,414 

1,752,377 

Total  surfoce  covered,  (square  metres) 8,947,679 

Total  surfiace  covered  equivalent  to  (square  yards) . . .     10,701,416 

STEAM  BOLLEB. 

The  steam  roller,  (Figs.  10, 11, 12,)  invented  by  Ballaison  and  made 
by  Gillerat  &  Co.,  has  been  adopted  and  is  now  in  use  in  Paris. 

The  force  is  transmitted  from  a  single  engine  to  the  roller  by  means  of 
endless  chains,  which  mesh  with  cog-wheels.    The  movement  of  the  roller 
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reverses  with  the  reversion  of  the  engine,  moving  forwards  and  Wk< 
the  same  line,  and  the  roller  is  adjusted  to  admit  of  convergence  adapr< 
to  a  curve  of  14  to  15  yards  radius. 

Principal  dimensions^  weighty  and  results. 

Tjpe  of  machiDf. 


No.  1.     I     No.  2.       S*^  \ 


\' 


4. 91  4. 76  4 


Heating  Bnrface :  Fire-box,  3.84  ■quare  yardii ;  tab4*i,  30.96  Minare  janli. 

Total iqaara  yards . . 

Diameter  of  pU^na feet.. 

Stroke feet. . 

Diameter  of  rollers feet  . 

Width  of  rollers feet.  J      4.76  6l84  4- 

Weight  of  machine  when  empty tons..! i^ 

Average  weight  when  ready  for  work tons..,    17.393         S7.972       Si' 

Average  speed  per  hoar  when  at  work mile..|      1.168    •      1.409        1  *" 

Namber  of  mUe*tons  per  hour,  or  product  of  weight  of  machine  In  tons  by 

number  of  miles  gone  over  per  hour mile-tons. . 

Pressure  exercised  by  each  roller  per  foot  of  width tons.. 


aa3        '    39.9      '  r^ 
1.880  2.940        tr 


It  has  been  determined  by  numerous  experiments  that  the  niunl^-r  ^ 
mile-tons  necessary  for  packing  is  directly  proportionate  to  tlie  volu: - 
of  material  to  be  packed,  whether  laid  thicker  or  thinner,  within  t  - 
range  of  3 J  to  10  inches ;  and  when  rightly  conducted,  IJ  to  2 J  mile  t.-  • 
are  sufficient  for  the  packing  of  one  cubic  yard  of  stone. 

Consequently,  in  a  day  of  twelve  hours,  corresponding  to  10  hou^  ' 
effective  work,  the  steam  rollers  of  Gellerat  &  Oo.  will  pack : 

Cubic  yards  of  «■  - 

Type  No.  1 STUoi: 

Type  No.  2 1 70  to  I'l' 

Typ^  No.  3 : 19(J  U.:'' 

The  advantages  of  steam  rollers  over  rollers  drawn  by  horses  con-*' 
in  economy,  nipidity  of  execution,  excellence  of  work. 

The  cost  of  those  machines  averages  $6,500 ;  the  work  done  is  pai<i  * 
proiK)rtion  to  the  weight  of  machine  and  .distance  ovemin.  The  uii- 
ton  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  by  day,  and  16  cents  by  night. 

HORSE-BROOM. 

This  broom,  lately  intro<luced  by  Mr.  Tailfer,  is  of  very  simple  ^^'- 
struction. 

The  broom  is  5  feet  8  inches  wide,  and  is  placed  obliquely  to  the  a^  > 
of  the  cart,  so  that  one  end  is  1 J  feet  out  of  line  with  the  otht»r.  a:)«i 
sweeps  the  mud  or  dust  to  the  sides  of  the  street,  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  l*^- 

A  handle  placed  near  the  driver  allows  him  to  raise  the  broom  fr'^ 
the  ground. 

A  conical  toothed  wheel,  fixed  on  the  axle  of  the  cart,  engages  with  a 
smaller  toothed  wheel  attached  to  an  intermediate  axis.    An  endkss  chain 
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Lmmunicates  the  motion  of  this  axis  to  the  axis  of  the  broom,  and  as 
|e  cart  moves  the  broom  revolves. 

Tlie  toothed  wheels  can  be  readily  disengaged,  enabling  the  cart  to 
\ove  without  setting  the  broom  in  motion. 

The  weight  of  the  machine  is  thus  distributed : 

Pounds. 

wo  wheels 568 

he  broom 110 

he  endless  chains,  ironwork,  &c 244 

•rdinary  cart  and  shafts 1,212 

Total  weight .\ . .  2, 134 


Although  the  width  of  the  broom  is  5  feet  8  inches,  the  band  effectively 
iwept  is  only  5  feet  at  each  passage,  as  eaeh  bands  laps  the  preceding. 

By  the  passage  of  these  carts  over  the  whole  width  of  the  street,  the 
nud  or  dust  is  finally  accumulated  in  one  narrow  line  along  the  gutter, 
ind  is  then  carried  off  in  carts. 

Eight  of  these  horse-brooms  have  swept  in  1  hour  and  10  minutes  a 
surface  of  road  covering  48,720  yards ;  which  would  have  required  100 
men  to  do  the  same  work  in  the  same  time. 

In  general,  one  of  these  brooms  will  sweep  600  square  yards  per  hour, 
vorking  at  a  cost  of  $0.30  per  hour,  while  the  work  by  hand  would 
inploy  13  men  at  6  cents  or  $0.78  i)er  hour. 

Tlie  above  cost  of  $0.30  may  be  thus  divided : 

nterest  of  horse-broom,  costing  $400,  at  6  per  cent,  per  day $0. 066 

linking  ftind,  per  day 0. 133 

vlan  and  horse 2. 000 

Annual  repairs  of  horse-broom  $60,  gives  "per  day 0. 166 

Repairs  of  broom 0. 600 

Total  exi)ense  per  day  of  10  hours 2. 966 

Or  per  hour 0. 30 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGNS  AND  MODELS— BUILD- 
INGS IN  THE  PARK. 

'OMPETITIVE    ARCHITKCrURAL    DISPLAY    CONFINSD   ENTIRKLY   TO    DESIGNS   AND  MOD- 

v:ls — Number  of  EXiiiBixoiiS  in  class  four — Character  of  the  French  exuibi- 
Tiox — Instruction  of  ARcufTEcrs — Austrian  exhibition — English  exhibition — 
a^^ards  in  class  four — present  state  of  architecture  in  european  countries 

bltildings  in  the  park — interesting  character  op  the  exhibition — ^the 

Emperor's  pavilion — Pavilion  of  the  Empress — Chalet  of  the  Commissioner 
Gkxkraj>— The  Turkish  mosque— The  Sultan's  kiosque — The  Egyptian  salemlik 
— Thk  palace  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis — ^The  Russian  izba — The  Russian  stables 
— Tile  movable  cottage — ^The  buildings  of  Sweden  and  Norway — The  Eng- 
lish cottage — ^The  Sw^iss  chalet — ^The  temple  of  Xochicalco — The  Roumanian 
church — Japanese  and  Chinese  buildings. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  duty  of  reporting  upon  buildings  and  building  materials  having 
devolved  upon  the  undersigned,  his  attention  has  been  directed  chiefly 
to  Class  93,  "  Buildings  characterized  by  their  cheapness  combined  with 
the  conditions  necessary  for  health  and  comfort,"  and  to  those  materials 
and  methods  of  construction  which  by  their  beauty,  novelty,  or  cheap- 
ness appeared  worthy  of  special  mention.  Considerable  attention  was 
given  to  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  abroad  to  provide  the  work- 
ing classes  wj|;h  cheap  and  comfortable  homes,  particularly  as,  through 
the  writer's  connection  with  the  building  known  as  the  Illinois  cottage 
or  American  farmer's  home,  he  was  much  interested  in  examining  and 
comparing  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  buildings  exhibited  by  the 
societies  organized  for  the  above-named  purpose. 

It  has  also  been  deemed  proper  to  notice  many  of  the  most  interesting 
buildings  in  the  park,  especially  as  they  were  to  a  certain  extent  types 
of  different  national  styles  of  architecture,  or  of  modes  of  construction, 
and  as  they  derive  additional  interest  and  value  by  association.  Build- 
%  ing  is  so  inseparably  connected  with  architecture  that  it  seemed  hardly* 
fitting  to  complete  the  report  without  some  reference  to  Class  4  Group  I, 
"Architectural  Designs  and  Models,"  which  by  the  classification  was 
placed  among  the  fine  arts,  with  painting,  sculpture,  drawing,  and 
engraving.    But  as  it  was  beyond  the  scope  of  the  reporter's  expectations 
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to  discuss  architecture  as  an  art,  or  to  describe  the  very  intepeatiii.:; .-. 
instructive  exhibits  in  that  class,  he  presents  only  a  brief  notice,  comi-*- 
chiefly  from  the  reports  by  able  masters  of  the  subject,  whioh  k 
recently  appeared  in  the  reports  of  the  international  jury  and  the  cnn-: 
publications  upon  the  subject  at  the  time  of  the  exhibition.  Throo«!;  - 
the  report,  also,  free  use  has  be^n  made  of  all  accessible  soorr?-  ■ 
valuable  information  upon  this  department  of  the  exhibition. 

AECHITECTCTEAL  DESIGNS  AND  MODELS. 

The  exhibition  in  this  class  was  confined  entirely  to  designs  and  sa. 
models  of  buildings,  and  details  of  building,  and  although  in 
respects  very  full  and  complete,  it  furnished  to  the  public  but  an 
quate  idea  of  the  present  state  of  architecture  or  of  the  genius  of  the 
tects  whose  designs  and  models  were  displayed.   It  is  very  justly  obsJei'v 
byChesnean  substantially  as  follows:  '^  The  public  is  more  interest*-»l 
the  realization  of  the  designs  than  in  the  designs  themselves.    The  pu' 
square  or  the  street  is  the  true  place  of  exhibition  for  the  architect,  wLk 
the  flnivshed  work  can  be  seen  and  its  merits  or  defects  exposed  to  cr* 
cism.    To  the  critic,  however,  designs  aflford  the  readiest  and  eas:  - 
method  of  determining  artistic  merit,  and  of  judging  equitably  in  a  <>< 
petitive  exhibition.    The  possession  of  a  cultivated  taste,  the  abiht>  ' 
produce  grand  effects,  to  design  in  good  architectural  proportions,  a: 
to  show  originality  in  details  and  ornament,  are  not  now  all  that   - 
required  of  the  architect.    He  must  be  able  to  guarantee  the' stren^ 
and  stability  of  his  work  when  finished,  and  to  construct  in  such  a  my. 
ner  that  his  buildings  may  be  most  effectively  ventilated,  warmed,  a" 
lighted,  and  be  perfectly  adajjted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  a- 
intended.     Under  these  circumstances  plans  and  designs  alone  can  sh4- j 
and  only  to  competent  judges,  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  the  an  i? 
tect  possesses,  the  readiness  with  which  he  makes  use  of  it,  and  \i 
value  of  the  resources  which  science  has  given  him  to  accomplish  t . 
tasks  which  he  undertakes." 

The  number  of  exhibitors  in  Class  4  was  very  large.  France  aln:. 
had  fifty  exhibitors,  each  one  displacing  a  great  number  of  desipi.'^: 
England,  including  photographs  of  designs,  had  seventy-seven ;  Austn.i. 
eighteen ;  Kussia,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  each  twelve ;  Spain  si\ 
Italy  seven;  Greece  and  Portugal,  each  two.  There  were  no  entrio " 
the  catalogue  of  exhibitors  in  this  class  from  the  United  States.  Hit 
buildings  displayed  were  included  in  Class  93. 

The  exhibition  of  French  designs  may  be  divided  into  three  group.^4«: 
classes,  accoixling  to  the  subjects  represented:    1.  Drawings  repn\s«*ut . 
ing  restorations  of  classic  monuments  and  buildings  of  antiquity.  2.  Illu*> 
trations  of  French  medieval  art  as  it  exists  to-day.    3.  Designs  and 
plans  by  Uxiug  architects. 

The  exhibition  in  the  first  division  is  due  entirely  to  the  direction  ewr 
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ii\  by  ttie  govemment  in  the  education  of  architects.  The  study  of 
?  luoixuiuents  of  antiquity  forms  an  important  and  necessary  part  of 
'ir  education,  and  a  certain  number  of  pupils  are  yearly  sent  to  Greece, 
ily ,  aii<l  other  places  to  make  drawings  of  the  ruins  themselves.  The 
::cess  with  which  this  plan  of  instruction  has  been  attended  is  shown 
tbe  beautiful  drawings  and  restorations  of  the  ruins  at  Eome^Tivoli, 
»iiil>eii,  Ancyra,  Heliopolis,  and  Athens,  by  MM.  Ancelet,  Baudray, 
len-y,  and  others,  which  are  executed  with  accuracy  and  precision  and 
ow  a  thorough  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated. 
The  importance  of  such  studies  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  It  is 
'coftssary  for  the  young  architect  to  devote  many  months,  sometimes 
one,  among  the  ruins  which  are  to  assume  their  ancient  form  and 
:aiideur  under  his  pencil.  A  longer  time  must  then  be  given  to  the 
)nii>letion  of  the  drawings,  and  to  achieve  success  the  subject,  what- 
(rer  it  may  be,  must  be  carefully  selected  and  elaborated  with  persever- 
ni!e  and  diligence.  The  study,  too,  of  the  ancient  forms  of  construe- 
LOU,  and  their  uses,  cannot  fail  to  render  the  architect  more  competent 
ud  efficient  in  his  art. 

The  second  division,  consisting  of  illustrations  of  medieval  architec- 
ure,  biid  its  origin  in  the  recent  endeavors  which  have  been  made,  under 
lUe  direction  of  the  secretary  of  state,  to  preserve  the  ancient  monu- 
iients  and  buildings  in  diflferent  portions  of  France  which  are  connected 
with  the  history  of  that  country,  and  which  are  rapidly  falling  into  decay. 
A  large  number  of  designs  and  drawings  was  exhibited ;  the  subjects 
were  classified  under  the  head  of  religious  monuments,  and  military  and 
civil  architecture.    The  illustrations  and  drawings  were,  as  a  whole,  of  a 
high  order,  and  were  faithfully  and  (jarefuUy  executed.    The  third  divi- 
sion  consisted  of  plans  by  living  architects  of  works  proposed   or 
v*rected  by  them.    Among  those  are  to  be  especially  noticed  the  designs 
l>y  M.  Chauvin,  of  the  Concert  Hall  of  the  Imperial  Conservatory,  the 
^lecoration  of  which,  in  the  Pompeian  style,  was  finely  conceived  and 
executed.    The  works  of  M.  Questel  deserve  high  commendation,  as  do 
those  of  MM.  Huot,  Lam^cre,  and  Kormand.    The  Pompeian  house, 
erected  by  the  last-named  gentleman  for  Prince  l^apoleon,  is  a  most  per- 
fect reproduction,  and  adhered  to  the  original  type  in  every  particular. 
The  countries  of  Austria,  England,  Italy,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Prus- 
5^va,  Russia,  Norway,  Belgium,  and  Spain  were  represented.    Among 
these  Austria  deserves  especial  notice ;  the  display  of  designs  being 
very  rich,  and  some  of  them  possessing  very  great  merit. 

Mr.  Ferstel  exhibited  a  model  and  plans  of  a  Gothic  church  recently 
»"Tected  at  Vienna.  The  academy  at  Pesth,  erected  by  the  same  archi- 
tect, is  also  a  fine  design,  while  the  palace  of  the  grand  duke  in  Vienna 
^hows  with  what  admirable  success  he  can  handle  Italian  architecture. 

The  English  display  consisted  of  designs  by  the  best  English  archi- 
tects, and  included  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  municipal 
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institutions,  commercial  architecture,  and  of  buildings  erected  b^ni 
England  and  her  colonies. 

There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  exhibitions  from  -^l 
countries,  although  many  of  them  were  very  creditable  to  tlie  arriir-*i| 
by  whom  they  were  designed. 

AWARDS  IN  CLASS  FOUR. 

The  awards  of  Glass  4  consisted  of  four  grades:  grand  prizes  a 
prizes,  second  prizes,  and  third  prizes,  corresponding  to  those  gi^  ■ 
painters  and  sculptors.  The  architectural  displays  in  the  x>ark'- 
Jiors  coficourSj  but  the  exhibitions  of  buildings  characterized  by  <*l  - 
ness  and  other  advantages  (class  93)  received  medals  of  f?old,  ^l^ 
and  bronze,  the  Emperor  himself  receiving  a  grand  prize  for  workip  ■ 
houses. 

Only  three  grand  prizes  were  given  in  class  4 :  One  to  Ancvl*^' " 
France,  one  to  Ferstel  of  Austria,  and  one  to  Waterhouse  of  i^r  ■ 
Britain.  The  first  prize  conferred  on  M.  Ancelet  was  for  his  restoni* 
of  the  via  appia,  a  remarkable  w^ork,  and  a  true  creation,  since  no*l  -. 
remains  to  suggest  the  ancient  form  to  the  artist  but  huge  and  aJL- 
shapeless  masses  of  masonry.  The  prize  to  Mr.  Ferstel  wsis  fr»r  •: 
designs  of  the  church,  academy,  and  palace,  which  have  been  refenvi " 

Of  the  twenty-three   prizes  awarded  by  the  jury,  France  reit-r 
twelve ;  Great  Britain  four,  one  of  which  was  the  gi^and  prize  to  W.r 
house;  Austria  three,  one  of  which  was  a  grand  prize;  Prussia  •»•- 
and  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  each  one.    Among  the  twelve  Fn^j 
prizes,  nine  were  for  plans  for  restoring  ancient  monuments,  amlf" 
only  (one  of  the  exhibitors  having  sent  at  the  same  time  an  ori^n* 
plan  and  a  plan  for  a  restoration)  for  original  designs.    The  eleven  pr/  • 
contributed  to  exhibitors  other  than  French  were  all  for  original  i>la'  * 
This  want  of  originality  in  French  designs  displayed  at  the  Expi>^ti' 
cannot  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  the  inferiority  of  French  art'hir<t'* 
while  such  buildings  as  the  market-house,  the  new  oi^era-house^  and  t  ■ 
church  of  the  Trinity  and  other  new  buildings,  attest  the  high  onkr 
their  architectural  ability.    It  is  explained  rather  by  the  fact  tha(  ti* 
most  eminent  architects  have  not  the  time  to  prepare  designs,  anil  rfc- 
those  exhibited  were  for  the  most  part  by  young  men,  and  are  the  natr. 
ral  results  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  models  which  forms  so  lar^- 
part  of  their  education. 
it        The  English  reviewers  of  the  architectural  displays  of  the  Ex|K)sifi"* 
admit  the  great  superiority  of  the  French  drawings  over  the  Eu^ii^' 
The  njethods  adopted  by  the  two  countries  are  very  different.    T^ 
English  designs,  after  those  of  the  French,  seem  like  miniatures,  iumI*'^ 
filled  up  with  water  color  drawings,  with  bright  foliage,  clear  skieM,  «^'^ 
figures  in  the  foreground,  to  bring  forward  the  persi>ective  and  remM 
the  picture  more  complete.    The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  make  «•* 
of  geometric  drawings  on  a  large  scale,  to  convey  to  the  obaen'^^r  li'** 
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a  of  the  actual  axchitecture  aud  comi>08itioii  of  the  building.  The  love 
color  and  the  enrichment  obtained  by  introducing  human  figures  is 
[>ressed  in  the  elaboration  of  the  design  instead  of  being  thrown 
ay,  architecturally  speaking,  on  the  landscape  of  the  picture. 
The  drawings  of  the  interiors  of  buildings,  exhibited  by  some  of  the 
euch  architects,  are  apt  illustrations  of  this  point,  which,  though  as 
*tures  they  could  not  be  compared  to  many  of  the  drawings  in  the 
i^lish  department,  as  architectural  compositions,  containing  elaborate 
coration  and  coloring,  were  vastly  superior. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  note  the  difference  in  the  styles  of  the  drawings 
liibited  by  the  two  nations.  There  was  scarcely  a  design  in  the 
riglish  department  worthy  of  attention  where  the  author  had  attempted 
alian  or  renaissance  treatment,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
reiich  deimrtment  in  regard  to  gothic  architecture.  While  the  English 
ive  settled  upon  the  gothic  style  as  the  one  adapted  for  large  buildings, 
IS  the  Parliament  house  and  the  design  for  the  new  law  courts  show,) 
le  French  appear  to  have  discarded  it  as  a  style  which  has  reached  its 
nil  development,  and  in  the  study  of  which  no  further  advance  can  be 
mde. 

The  designs  sent  by  Great  Britain,  though  they  were  rather  water- 
olor  drawings  than  architectural  plans,  nevertheless  possessed  great 
nerit  and  evinced  great  talent  in  their  authors.  They  were  all  remarkable, 
lud  the  poorest  i)ossessed  great  beauty.  M.  Charles  Garnier,  the  archi- 
ect  of  the  new  opera  house  in  Paris,  after  referring  to  the  more  striking 
eatures  of  this  display  sums  up  by  saying  that,  though  the  absence  of 
;)lans  and  geometrical  drawings  is  to  be  regretted,  and  though  the  archi- 
tecture of  Great  Britain  is  represented  by  water-color  sketches  aud  per- 
spectives, one  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  this  collection  does  the 
greatest  honor  to  theartists  who  have  contributed  to  it. 

The  present  state  of  architecture  and  the  architectural  taste  of  differ- 
eut  nations  of  Europe  is  concisely  epitomized  by  Professor  Donaldson  in 
liis  report  on  the  architectural  designs  and  models  of  the  Exposition, 
and  as  generalizations  in  matters  of  art,  perhaps  more  than  on  any  other 
subject,  are  valuable,  only  when  made  by  one  who  has  pursued  it  as  a 
profession  or  as  a  recreation  it  has  been  thought?  advisable  to  present  in 
this  rei)ort  his  conclusions.^ 

*'  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  in  France,  and  most  of  the  con- 
tinental schools  except  the  Austrian,  gothic  architecture  seems  to  be 
i^niored  for  modern  buildings,  unless  for  some  churches;  and  (wijth  the 
same  reservation  of  Austria)  the  principles  of  that  style  are  not  thor- 
oughly understood,  and,  consequently,  the  treatment  of  the  parts 
evinces  an  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  directed  the 
Tuedieval  artist.  Very  frequently,  in  northern  Germany  and  in  France, 
there  is  in  the  modern  architecture  a  vagueness  of  idea,  and  an  attempt 

»  British  reports  on  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition,  vol.  ii,  p.  67. 
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to  produce  novelty;  but,  then,  in  the  former  it  is  an  adoption  of  theU- 
bard  or  Byzantine  as  a  basis;  in  France  the  classic  leading  featiirv'  ^ 
cornices,  strings,  and  dressings,  are  pared  down,  and  there  isintniiift'-. 
a  profusion  of  florid  decoration,  and  a  coqueting  with  the  past  titf^i 
the  country,  still  with  gracefulness  of  composition.    In  England  p 
architecture  has  assumed,  under  clerical  influences,  possession  o*  • 
churches  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  connected  therewith,  su^ 
the  parsonage  house  and  the  schools;  and  in  provincial  towns,  u^ 
certain  reverence  for  tradition,  frequently  with  the  town  halk  Ti 
commercial  architecture  of  Paris  and  London  is  generally  ItaliaiL  a- 
fled  according  to  the  tastes  of  the  people;  rarely,  if  ever,  gothic.    >:- 
will  be  observed  that  there  are  noble  conceptions  of  noble-mindet!  a 
in  this  collection,  whose  ideas  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  by  drai  j 
alone ;  for  it  is  only  in  the  building  itself,  when  carried  out,  that  iill  > 
capacity  of  the  architect  for  his  work  can  be  thoroughly  realized.    H^  • 
the  reluctance  of  many  able  men  to  imperil  their  hard-earne<l  repntai 
by  mere  drawings,  in  which  so  much  depends  upon  the  technical  m. 
of  the  draughtsman. 

'^AU  these  circumstances  in  modern  architecture  are  evidenced  in  • 
French  International  Exliibition;  and  the  result  shows  an  unset:- 
state  of  thought  and  intent  throughout  Europe;  a  transition,  l»or 
what  end  or  purpose  it  is  impossible  to  say.    Whole  nations  and  st*:- 
have  recently  had  their  political  transitions,  and  apparently"  imu*t  n  ■ 
tinue  to  have  them.    These  may  be  ruled  and  decided  by  some  <lt'' 
mined  self-will  and  resolute  mind  of  a  sovereign  or  his  minister.  !• 
there  is  no  such  dominant  physical  power  to  direct  the  intellect  ol ." 
and  unfortunately,  under  capricious  influences,  the  pure  seems  to  y 
to  the  fantastic,  and  the  sound,  well  informed,  and  well  directed  fm 
of  mind  is  thrown  upon  the  wild  waves  of  the  rage  for  novelty." 

BUILDINGS  IN  THE  PARK. 

As  a  feature  of  the  architectural  display  of  the  Exposition,  althftt. 
not  entering  into  competition  for  prizes,  the  buildings  in  the  park  de>tr 
no  small  part  of  our  attention.    To  the  mere  observer  the  exhibin' 
could  not  fail  to  be  atfraetive  and  interesting,  while  to  the  architt^' 
rare  opportunity  was  afforded  of  studying  and  comparing  the  exi^i'- 
types  of  national  architecture  by  buildings  which  were  the  exact  m^^"^ 
and  representations  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  their  kind.    H''*^ 
within  the  same  inclosure,  in  many  instances  standing  side  by  *"^' 
were  to  be  seen  the  gi*aceful  and  brilliant  buildings  of  the  eiu^t,  ^^ 
rough  log  dwellings  of  northern  Europe,  the  gothic  church,  the  »^'^ 
tecture  of  modern  p]urope,  and  the  monuments  and  temples  of  anti«|'«^J 

Some  of  the  most  striking  and  i*emarkable  of  these  buildings  will  ^ 
briefly  noticed.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  under  .which  tb*  ■ 
were  erected,  and  their  ephemeral  character,  in  most  cases  the  fiill  d**^^^  * 
of  construction,  cost  of  materials,  and  of  the  completed  building,  thoo;-' 
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uninteresting,  are  perhaps  without  much  practical  value.     They 
instructive  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  design,  decoration,  and  the  use 

naterial8,  and  it  is  hoped  that  our  architects  and  constructors  may 

ive  some  advantage  from  the  descriptions. 

THE  EMPEEOE'S  PAVILION. 

lie  imperial  pavilion,  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  grand  avenue  lead- 
to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Exposition  building,  was  one  of  the  most 
^inal  and  attractive  of  the  ornamented  structures  in  the  park.  It 
•J  a  x)alace  in  miniature,  exquisite  in  its  details,  and  luxmious  in  its 
erior  famishing,  and  was  designed  as  an  imperial  resting  place.  In 
external  aspect  it  was  decidedly  oriental;  yet  one  could  find  in  it,  on 
imination,  something  to  recall  the  structures  of  imperial  Borne,  of 
)scow,  of  the  period  of  Louis  the  XIV  and  XVI,  of  the  first  Nai)oleon, 
d  of  the  Moors  of  Spain. 

It  consisted  of  a  central  building  surmounted  by  a  dome  and  flanked 
four  wings  or  projections,  with  rounded  ends,  and  the  whole  sur- 
unded  by  a  broad  veranda,  above  a  marble  terrace,  approached  on 
ar  sides  by  flights  of  marble  8tei)S.  The  supports  of  the  broad  and 
ghly  ornamented  veranda  consisted  of  bronze  lances  set  in  pairs  on 
leU  side  of  the  steps,  and  inclined  at  an  angle  so  as  to  appear  like  poles 
ipporting  a  t^nt  or  awning.  Eaeh  lance  supported  an  imperial  eagle, 
bvoiize,  and  brazen  shields.  Eagles,  in  bronze,  guarded  the  steps  of 
le  chief  entrance,  and  an  enameled  terra  cotta  balustrade,  surround- 
ig  the  terrace,  was  ornamented  with  vases  of  the  same  material  in 
irious  colors.  The  white  marble  steps,  and  the  floor  of  the  terrace,  in 
u»  balcony,  were  curiously  inlaid  in  colors.  Designs  were  first  deeply 
ngraved  in  the  stone,  and  were  then  filled  in  with  colored  stones  or  a 
Duiposition,  and  then  ground  down  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  elaborate 
losaic  work.  This  had  a  very  pleasing  appearance,  and  the  work 
ppeared  to  be  durable,  for  the  constant,  thougl^  limited,  use  for  three 
lonths  did  not  produce  any  appreciable  effect  upon  it. 
The  quadrangular  portion  of  the  main  building,  which  rose  above  the 
•alcony  and  supported  the  dome,  was  decorated  with  majolica  plates,  and 
lie  dome,  in  Bussian  style,  was  constructed  of  metal  and  highly  decorated. 
The  frames  of  the  four  glass  doors  giving  access  to  the  interior  were 
Qade  of  wrought  iron,  and  the  principal  one  was  a  very  beautiful  speci- 
aeu  of  workmanship  and  design.  It  was  finely  chiseled  and  is  said  to 
lave  cost  sixteen  thousand  francs. 
This  building  was  about  twenty-six  yards  (twenty  four  meters)  in  its 
ongest  diameter,  and  sixteen  meters  in  its  shortest  diameter,  without, 
n  either  case,  counting  the  steps.  The  central  saloon  was  seven  meters 
^uare,  but  with  the  comers  cut  off,  so  that  it  was  octagonal  in  form. 
Pour  magnificent  windows  of  plate  glass  gave  views  of  the  principal  por- 
tions of  the  park,  including  the  great  number  of  the  most  important 
buildings,  and  with  the  crowd  of  visitors  of  every  nation  passing  and 
^passing  formed  a  most  pleasing  panorama. 
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The  walls  were  covered  with  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of . 
try  of  Xieiilly,  representing  various  subjects.  The  curtains  wri- 
the manufactories  of  Lyons,  worked  in  tapestry,  in  patterns  hanih*?. 
with  the  other  decorations,  and  costing  twenty-five  dollars  a  *. 
meter. 

The  cupola,  forty-five  feet  high  in  the  interior,  was  also  decomt*'' 
allegorical  designs  worked  at  Nieully,  and  sustained  a  8ui>erb  nm 
lier  pendant  from  the  center. 

The  furniture,  of  the  most  elegant  design  and  materials,  was  si  n 
by  Messrs.  Duval  of  Paris,  and  was  intended  by  them  as  a  disi.* 
their  skill  and  taste  as  decorators.  The  various  pieces  were  n^-^ 
after  the  most  luxurious  articles  of  furniture  which  existed  at  tl-:! 
of  Louis  XIV. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  central  apartment  was  a  chamliei  * 
the  Empress's  saloon,  also  fitted  up  in  the  most  luxurious  and  u 
manner.    The  walls  were  covered  with  the  finest  figured  satin*  a<l».^ 
with  allegorical  groups  of  figures,  and  the  chairs  and  sofas  weiv  ii  - 
with  the  same  rich  material. 

A  piano  from  one  of  the  best  makers  of  France  was  providt*«l  -^ 
indeed  nothing  was  omitted  that  could  conduce  to  the  oximfort  uini"' 
of  their  Imperial  Majesties  during  their  visits  to  the  Expbsitiou.  T- 
style  preserved  in  the  saloon  of  the  Empress  was  that  of  Louis  XVI. 
was  derived  principally  from  the  palace  of  Versailles  and  from  tb*^  *' 
anons.    The  ceiling  was  painted  by  Voillemot. 

The  saloon  of  the  prince  imi>erial,  or  the  "  smoking  room,"  wa>  ■ 
fitted  up  in  the  most  superb  style,  and  in  a  manner  which,  with  al  - 
other  decorations  and  fittings  of  this  building,  reflected  the  ^rn-'' 
credit  upon  the  skill  and  taste  of  Messrs.  Duval  of  Paris,  wlio  an 
proprietors  of  the  whole. 

It  was  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  this  building.  It  wa.»«  en- 
in  a  few  weeks,  although  it  must  have  been  for  a  much  longer  t»> 
preparation.  At  the  close  of  the  Exposition  it  was  offered  for  siUt**^ 
the  furniture,  for  seventy  thousand  dollars. 

PAVILION  OF  THE  EMPRESS. 

This  modest  little  pavilion  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  l)e*a- 
specimens  of  architecture  at  the  Exposition. 

The  idea  of  this  building  originated  as  follows :  Mr.  Henry  IVnou 
manufacturer,  being  desirous  of  exhibiting  a  very  elegant  and  »rff'' 
carpet  of  some  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  square  feet  of  siuface.*' 
being  luuible  to  obtain  the  necessary  space  within  the  Eximsition  ^« ' 
ing,  obtained  permission  to  construct  this  pavilion  in  the  park. 

The  designs  were  furnished  by  M.  Demimuid,  a  young  an'bit<^''  '|' 
great  talent,  and  numerous  contractors  and  manufacturers  contribat*^ 
to  its  erection. 

The  design  of  the  architect  was  to  construct  a  building  of  polychro** 
tic  style,  which  by  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  its  colors,  would  euH^^ 
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111  ber  aspect  of  the  park,  but  would  still  be  solid  enough  to  resist 
^i^ttier,  and  remain  unchanged  in  a  climate  as  variable  as  that  of 
These  two  objects  governed  the  choice  of  materials, 
result  of  this  work  was  extremely  happy,  and  the  details  were 
« »2  tellable. 

^  1  »a%ilion,  which  was  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  in  the 
~ « '  «rHnlen,  was  octagonal  in  plan,  and  was  elevated  three  steps  above 
«il  k.  Taking  advantage  of  the  descent  of  the  ground  on  the  opiK>- 
I  tit*  from  the  entrance,  a  balcony  was  thrown  out  which  overlooked 

'  i\n\T  large  windows  from  within  had  the  appearance  of  four  large 

>>^  <-c>iitaiuing  the  most  beautifiil  landscapes  of  the  garden. 

*  fonstniction  lines  of  the  pavilion  were  of  cut  stone.    The  plain 

i-t*s  were  of  brick  of  three  colors — ^blue,  green,  and  yellow. 

1*  frieze  was  made  of  terra-cotta  panels,  in  stone  frames;  the  orna- 

atlon  was  upon  a  yellow  groundwork. 

t^sK'h  oi>eniug  there  was  a  medallion  containing  the  letter  E  upon 
^.11  re  ground,  and  these  medallions  were  surmounted  by  an  imi>e- 
•iH>wn. 

4^  i-arpentry  of  the  dome  was  of  oak,  covered  with  lead  and  slate. 
<*  <1<>ine  was  surmounted  by  a  cornice  placed  about  one-quarter  of 
Hstaiice  al)ove  the  base,  and  ornamented  at  each  angle  by  an  eagle, 
the  summit  was  surmounted  by  a  conical  ornament,  like  a  pine  cone, 
ii;r  on  a  sculptured  pedestal. 

H'  slates  were  cut  circular  at  the  ends,  laid  so  as  to  look  like  the 
*s  «if  servients. 

le  balconies  were  in  wrought  iron ;  that  overlooking  the  lake  was 
irularly  graceful  in  its  design  and  execution. 

ji'  decorations  of  the  interior  were  designed  and  executed  by  M.  Henry 
Dii,  ^ho  employed  all  the  artistic  ability  that  the  manufactory  he 
(t.s  could  command.  The  form  of  the  building,  the  character  of  the 
>ra t ion,  and  the  ingenious  combination  of  light  and  shade  secured 
the  Empress  what  the  artist  intended — a  quiet  retreat  and  resting 
•♦•  wliich  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  rural  and  quiet  scenery  of 
res4*rved  garden. 

lu*  earfiet  was  of  velvet  tapestry,  the  general  tone  light,  and  the 
»rs  blended  with  exquisite  taste. 

li<*  hangings,  which  were  of  satin,  were  ornamented  with  figures  of 
is.  animals,  and  flowers. 

lu*  wood-work,  the  curtains,  the  furniture,  and  the  chandeliers  were 
ornamented  with  designs  of  fruit,  foliage,  and  flowers. 
1h'  cost  of  the  pavilion  and  its  decorations  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
»  hundred  thousand  francs,  (forty  thousand  dollars.) 

CHALET  OF  THE  COMMISSIONEB  GENERAL. 

in  elegant  and  commodious  building  was  erected  in  the  park  for  M. 
Play,  the  president  of  the  imperial  commission.    It  w^as  designed  and 
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CHAPTER  I. 

RCHITECTURAL  DESIGNS  AND  MODELS— BUILD- 
INGS IN  THE  PARK. 

:)>IPKTmVE    ARCHITECTURAL    DISPLAY    CONFINED   ENTIRELY   TO    DESIGNS   AND   MOD- 

KLs — ^Number  op  exhibitors  in  class  four — Character  of  the  French  exhibi- 
tion— Instruction  of  archItects — Austrian  exhibition — ^English  exhibition — 
Awards  in  class  four — Present  state  of  architecture  in  European  countries 
—Buildings  in  the  park — Interesting  character  of  the  exhibition — the 
Emperor's  pavilion — ^Pavilion  of  the  Empress — Chalet  of  the  Commissioned 
General — The  Turkish  mosque — The  Sultan's  kiosque — ^The  Egyptian  salemlik 
— ^The  pai*\ce  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis — The  Russian  izba — The  Russian  stables 
—The  movable  cottage — ^The  buildings  of  Sweden  and  Norway — The  Eng- 
lish cottage — ^The  Swiss  chalet — ^The  temple  of  Xochicalco— The  Roumanian 
church — Japanese  and  Chinese  buildings. 

INTKODUCTORY. 

The  duty  of  reporting  upon  buildings  and  building  materials  having 
devolved  upon  the  undersigned,  his  attention  has  been  directed  chiefly 
to  Class  93,  "  Buildings  characterized  by  their  cheapness  combined  with 
the  conditions  necessary  for  health  and  comfort,"  and  to  those  materials 
and  methods  of  construction  which  by  their  beauty,  novelty,  or  cheap- 
ness appeared  worthy  of  special  mention.     Considerable  attention  was 
given  to  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  abroad  to  provide  the  work- 
ing classes  wj|»h  cheap  and  comfortable  homes,  particularly  as,  through 
the  writer's  connection  with  the  building  known  as  the  Illinois  cottage 
or  American  farmer's  home,  he  was  much  interested  in  examining  and 
comparing  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  buildings  exhibited  by  the 
societies  organized  for  the  above-named  purpose. 

It  has  also  been  deemed  proper  to  notice  many  of  the  most  interesting 

buildings  in  the  park,  especially  as  they  were  to  a  certain  extent  types 

of  different  national  styles  of  architecture,  or  of  modes  of  construction, 

and  as  they  derive  additional  interest  and  value  by  association.     Build- 

%  ing  is  80  inseparably  connected  with  architecture  that  it  seemed  hardly* 

fitting  to  complete  the  report  without  some  reference  to  Class  4  Group  I, 

"Architectaral  Designs  and  Models,"  which  by  the  classification  was 

pla^^ed  among  the  fine  arts,  with  painting,  sculpture,  drawing,  and 

engraving.   But  as  it  was  beyond  the  scope  of  the  reporter's  expectations 
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The  exterior  decoration  was  neither  handsome  nor  strikiujr.  hxr  .• 
form  of  the  building  itself  was  perfect,  being  a  model  of  one  •«*:? 
most  beautiful  mosques  in  Turkey,  and  following  the  pro[H.«r- 
exactly,  though  on  a  reduced  scale. 

The  work  was  executed  bv  M.  Flandrin.  The  edifice  itself  was  <*f^ 
surmounted  by  a  dome,  ana  adorned  by  the  towers  before  referm  * 
and  by  the  minaret.    The  whole  building  is  well  worthy  of  attt»iir 

The  Moorish  or  Hispano- Arabian  type  of  architecture  ftimishh  • 
most  striking  buildings  in  the  park.    The  Ottoman  Empire  disj  ■ 
the  Sultan's  kiosque,  erected  by  M.  de  Parville.    Egypt,  a  S€h'»:'  • 
summer  palace;  Tunis,  a  reproduction  of  the  Bardoj  and  Pni'^ 
pavilion  erected  by  M.  de  Diebistch. 

The  Sultan's  kiosque  will  first  occupy  our  attention. 

THE  sultan's  kiosque. 

If  the  mosque  represented  the  severe  and  somber  architectun* « 
characterizes  the  buildings  of  the  first  Ottoman  dynasties,  tliis  ki*^^ 
on  the  other  hand,  was  of  a  diflferent  type,  and  furnished  a  natural  i. 
easy  transition  to  the  highly  ornamented  architecture  of  the  Mooni  *> 
of  the  Spanish  Arabs. 

The  exterior  of  this  building  was  severe  in  form  and  generally  de^ 
of  ornamentation,  but  the  interior  revealed  all  the  luxury  of  color  i 
play  of  light  of  which  the  Persians  are  so  fond.    The  edifice  wa^  tHK* 
from  one  of  the  many  summer  resorts  of  the  Sultan  which  aiv  U'  • 
found  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus.    It  consisted  of  two  ?' 
tions,  the  first  or  front  part  containing  a  vestibule  and  servants  aK 
ments,  and  the  second  or  x^rincipal  part  containing  a  large  square  re«^* 
tiou  room.    The  front  is  wider  than,  but  not  so  deep  as,  the  priucr 
l>ortion. 

The  approach  to  the  building  is  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  a  coveml-- 
lery  supported  by  plain  octagonal  wooden  columns  resting  on  ^i^' 
bases.  The  center  arch  of  the  gallery  is  elliptical  in  shape,  while  tb* 
on  either  side  are  ogival,  terminating  in  a  point. 

The  windows  in  the  lower  range  were  rectangular,  while  those  iu ' 
range  above  were  ogival-shaped,  with  colored  glass  panes. 

The  exterior  of  the  square  portion  conforms  in  its  decoration  to  t  - 
of  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  distribution  and  shape  of  the  wiii«i* "  * 
was,  however,  difterent.  The  exterior  pi'esented  no  features  wortli)' 
imitation ;  but  on  entering  the  pavilion  the  visitor  was  surpristnl  ^ 
delighted  by  the  splendor  and  richness  of  the  ornamentation,  due  9\t^^ 
entirely  to  painting.  It  is  in  decdiation  rather  than  iu  arebiteciu'* 
that  Persian  taste  has  reached  its  highest  development. 

The  ceiling  and  walls  were  divided  into  panels,  decorated  in  blue»^' 
gold  and  other  colors,  with  anibesque  patterns,  leaves,  and  flowers. 

The  light  penetrated  through  a  double  row  of  windows  with  t'ol'''^*' 
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ss  panes,  while  the  rich  carpets  and  divans  gave  to  the  apartment 
richest  and  most  luKnrions  appearance. 

!he  Sultan,  during  his  visit  to  the  Exposition,  ordered  some  changes 
lecoration  of  the  interior  of  this  building.  The  carpets  were  replaced 
ordinary  mattings,  and  the  divans,  which  were  covered  with  rich 
Zy  extended  oi^y  on  the  side  of  the  wall  (lacing  the  entrance.  Sofas 
L  chairs  of  the  beautifol  inlaid  work  of  Constantinople,  covered  with 
gdad  tapestry,  were  substituted  for  the  divans  with  which  the  room 
s  formerly  furnished.  An  elegantly  carved  table  was  placed  in  the 
iter  of  tbe  room,  which  wa-s  formerly  occupied  by  a  fountain. 
Chis  building  was  designed  and  executed  by  M.  Parvill^,  and  is  the 
mlt  of  his  careful  and  accurate  study  of  Persian  buildings — a  study 
licb  he  has  entered  upon  with  enthusiasm,  and  conscientiously  pur- 
ed. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  SALEMLIK. 

The  salemlik  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  was  prepared  by  the  Egyptian 
immission  in  the  hope  that  his  highness  would  visit  Paris  during  the 
xposition,  and  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  palace  where  he  could 
'ceive  those  who  could  claim  the  privilege  of  paying  their  respects. 
The  salemliks  are  summer  palaces,  separated  from  the  ordinary  dwell- 
igs,  and  used  as  apartments  for  visitors.  The  building  in  the  Champ 
e  Mars  is  divided  into  two  parts,  a  large  exposition  hall,  which  is 
[itirely  independent  from  the  salemlik  proper,  and  the  pavilion  of  the 
'iceroy. 

The  style  of  architecture  is  Moorish,  intermediate  between  the  kiosque 
f  the  Sultan  and  the  palace  of  the  Bey.  It  is  an  edifice  of  eljBgant  pro- 
K)rtions  and  brilliant  decorations.  A  fine  cupola  surmounts  it,  while 
he  capitals,  arches,  windows,  doors,  and  ceilings  are  excellent  ^ecimens 
)f  the  prevaUing  architecture  of  the  building.  Over  the  entrance  gate 
8  seen  an  inscription  in  the  Arabic  character,  borrowed  from  the  Koi*an. 
[t  is  an  invocation  to  God,  to  be  seen  quite  frequently  on  the  dwellings  of 
Mohammedans,  and  signifies — ^'  O  Thou  who  openest  the  gates,  open  to 
tis  the  gates  of  goodness." 

In  the  decoration  of  their  buildings  the  Moorish  and  Arabian  archi- 
tects have  always  shown  a  wonderful  fondness  for  geometrical  combina- 
tions. Thewholeomamentationof  thcMoorsisconstructed  geometrically, 
^  the  decoration  of  the  Alhambra  and  their  fondness  for  mosaics  testify, 
in  the  geometrical  forms  of  which  the  imagination  had  full  play. 

Their  method  of  ornamentation  was,  however,  without  symbolism. 
'Hus  the  religion  of  the  Moors  forbade;  but  the  want  was  more  than 
supplied  by  inscriptions  from  the  poets  and  from  the  Koran,  which, 
^dressing  themselves  to  the  eye  by  their  outward  beauty,  at  once  excited 
the  intellect  by  the  difficulties  of  deciphering  their  curious  and  complex 
^Involutions,  and  the  imagination,  when  read,  by  the  beauty  of  the  senti- 
nients  they  expressed,  and  the  music  of  their  composition. 
2b 
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Tbi8  building  afforded  excellent  examples  of  this  peculiaranddisti&r 
method  of  decoration.    The  ornamentations  of  the  salemlik  of  tbe  rr 
roy  were,  executed  by  French  artists.    They  were  beautiful  speciiiio> 
arabesques,  and  were  reproduced  in  the  most  creditable  manner. 

The  principal  room  in  the  palace  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  room  in  tL  . 
the  viceroy'  was  born.  The  furniture,  the  hangings,  the  decoiatii ' 
the  walls,  the  fountain  in  the  center,  the  two  graceful  terraces^. 
(X)mmunicate  with  the  garden,  and  the  rich  accessories,  give  a  veryii: 
ful  idea  of  Oriental  life  as  it  exists  to-day. 

Surrounding  the  principal  room,  which  is  lighted  by  a  dome  ai 
large  windows,  are  four  other  rooms,  used  as  retiring  or  sleeping  n«i 

The  metal  work  of  the  gates  and  doors  was  executed  in  Cair- 
Arabian  artists,  the  wood-work  in  Paris,  from  Egyptian  deaigns. 

The  exterior  walls  were  painted  in  blue  and  white  bands. 

Among  the  other  constructions  erected  by  the  Egyptian  commiN' 
was  an  okel  or  caravansary,  stables,  and  other  buildings.  The^  •  • 
serve  .as  inns,  storehouses,  bazars,  and  work-shops.  There  aie  .<« 
features  of  the  present  building  which  are  not  to  be  seen  in  the  ordi&.' 
oJcela;  in  other  respects,  such  as  in  the  doors,  windows,  and  gallerit^ 
is  a  reproduction  of  buildings  actually  in  existence. 

Edifices  of  this  class  are  to  be  seen  in  Cairo,  and  particularly 
Assouan,  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  the  excessive  heat  is  more  supporu 
in  the  interior  courts  of  these  buildings  than  in  the  streets  of  the  dt} 

In  addition  to  the  stables,  which  were  erected  by  the  commissi'Mi  • 
Morocco,  a  tent  of  camels'  hair-cloth  of  large  dimensions  Wiis  exbibi''- 

Its  arrangements  show  that  the  art  of  constructing  and  funu^'^ 
movable  dwellings  of  this  kind  is  remarkably  well  understood. 

THE  PALACE  OF  THE  BEY  OF  TUNIS. 

The  object  that  the  Tunisian  commissioners  seem  to  have  had  invi^* 
in  the  construction  of  this  graceful  edifice,  situated  at  the  right  anp' 
the  park,  was  the  truthful  representation  of  the  arts,  manners,  co5toi^ 
and  manufactures  of  Tunis. 

The  fayade  was  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  bardo,  a  summer  pal^ 
erected  near  Tunis. 

The  dimensions  were,  however,  much  smaller  than  in  the  orijrit* 
building,  though  the  exact  style  of  decoration  and  internal  arniugeiB»*» 
were  preserved.  The  building  was  elevated  on  a  platform  or  baaenift' 
which  was  occupied  by  the  Tunisian  cafe,  shops,  stables,  &c*  ^^ 
approach  was  by  a  grand  staircase  guarded  by  six  lions  in  a  sittinir  r" 
ture,  three  on  a  side.  The  veranda  projects  in  front  of  the  w^' 
building,  and  is  supported  by  six  columns  surmounted  by  ci8Soid-»ba|«^ 
arches.  The  center  arch  is  larger  and  higher  than  those  on  tlie  ^^^^ 
The  tympanums  of  the  three  arches  and  the  angles  of  the  central  ^ 
are  ornamented  in  open  work.  The  architraves  are  decorated  *'' 
inscriptions  in  golden  letters  on  a  blue  ground. 


♦J 
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The  main  entrance  to  the  building  at  the  back  of  the  portico  is  sar- 
muted  by  a  richly  ornamented  arch,  corresponding  to  the  central  arch 
the  portico. 

The  floor  of  the  portico  is  sarrounded  by  a  richly  carved  railing.  The 
kll  at  the  back  has  a  base  of  red  marble  supporting  two  large  panels  of 
ly chromatic  faience.  The  decoration  at  the  upper  part  consists  of  open 
»rk  panels  in  plaster. 

On  either  side  of  the  entrance  is  a  square  pavilion  surmounted  by  a 
me.  The  lower  stories  of  these  pavilions,  which  are  used  in  the  origi- 
bl  building  as  dens  for  wild  animals,  are  furnished  with  large  barred 
indows. 

This  entrance  to  this  palace  is  very  imposing.  Ascending  the  steps 
itween  two  Tunisian  soldiers,  who  stand  here  as  sentinels,  you  enter  a 
le  wide  hall,  on  the  left  of  which  is  the  guardhouse,  which  contains  a 
nail  armory,  while  adjoining  is  the  chamber  of  Sidi  Mtistapha  Khaz- 
ndarj  who  flUed  the  office  of  prime  minister  during  three  successive 
dgns.  This  room  opens  into  that  of  the  Bey,  thus  affording  the  .minis- 
)r  continual  access.  The  chamber  of  the  Bey  is  styled  beit-el-bachay 
lid  is  lighted  by  peculiar  windows  called  moucharubij  a' sort  of  grating, 
y  which  light  is  admitted  through  a  trellis  work  of  plaster.  These 
penings  afford  a  full  view  of  all  that  passes  outside,  but  do  not  allow 
hose  outside  to  see  what  is  within. 

There  is  a  deep  bay  window  in  this  hall,  where  the  Bey  sits  on  a  splendid 
ottoman  surrounded  by  his  court,  who  at  a  given  sign  disappear  and 
eappear  according  to  his  pleasure.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  rich  decora- 
ion  of  this  room.  The  most  costly  ornamentation  of  the  East  has  been 
ised,  and  the  light,  admitted  through  an  arabesque  open  work  support- 
ng  colored  glass  panes,  lends  richness  to  the  scene.  The  walls  of  this 
ouUding  are  of  panels  of  plaster,  richly  ornamented  at  the  upper  part.^ 
on  a  level  with  the  peristyle  is  a  frieze,  which  has  inscriptions  of  gold 
on  a  blue  ground. 

The  upper  part  of  each  pavilion  is  pierced  on  each  side  with  four 
ornamented  windows  with  arched  tops.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a 
dome. 

The  main  entrance  opens  into  a  vestibule,  on  the  right  of  which  is  the 
hall  of  justice.  This  apartment  is  decorated  with  panels  of  polychro- 
matic marble,  and  has  a  large  window  at  the  back.  Above  are  a  num^ 
ber  of  small  square  panels  in  arabesque  open  work,  ornamented  with 
oolored  glass.  The  frieze  is  covered  with  inscriptions  representing  the 
ninety-nine  epithets  of  God,  and  that  of  Sidi  Sadecky  (the  just  ruler.) 

The  cornice  supports  a  quadrangular  drum  pierced  with  four  arched 
windows  on  each  side,  decorated  with  open  work  and  colored  glass.  The 
cupola  is  cylindrical,  and  ornamented  in  the  same  manner. 

Opposite  the  hall  of  justice,  at  the  left  of  the  entrance,  is  the  museum 
or  armory,  in  which  are  exposed  the  arms  worn  by  all  the  Beys  of  Tunis 
Bince  the  crusades. 
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From  the  vestibule  the  visitor  also  enters  the  patioj  or  centnl  »»> 
court-yard.  This  is  surrounded  by  a  covered  gallery,  the  roof  of  nL 
is  supported  on  each  side  by  four  columns  and  three  archea,  the  lai* 
one  being  in  the  center.  The  floor  of  the  gallery  is  covered  with  bfu. 
colored  tiles;  the  columns  and  capitals  are  of  marble,  and  were  brute- 
from  Tunis. 

In  the  center  of  the  court  was  a  fountain.    The  walls  of  the p»> 
were  ornamented  with  bright  colors,  while  the  furniture  ooasistt* 
divans  and  rich  carpets — the  whole  forming  a  most  delightful  son. 
retreat. 

Beyond  the  summer  saloon  are  the  sleeping  apartments  of  tht  I* 
furnished  in  the  most  luxurious  manner.  The  rest  of  the  space  is  <• 
pied  by  apartments  for  women  and  servants. 

In  the  rear  of  the  buUding,  parallel  with  the  fa9ade  of  the  front  i^  - 
grand  saloon  of  the  Bey,  with  the  hall  of  honor  and  the  banquetiuL' 
on  either  side.    The*  saloon  of  the  Bey  was  by  far  the  richest  in  the  b- 
iug,  both  in  ornamentation  and  design. 

The  prevailing  colors  employed  in  the  decoration  of  this  building  «f^ 
blue,  yellow,  green,  and  red. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  interior  of  this  charming  edifice  offered  t\ 
specimens  of  the  architectural  art  of  Tunis  in  its  most  elevated  ty\w.  i- 
that  on  the  outside,  also,  there  were  equally  good  exhibitions  of  imo» 
the  industries,  trades,  and  arts  of  the  country. 

In  the  basement  of  the  building  there  was  an  Arabian  cafS.    Thl<«** 
a  faithful  copy  of  Tunisian  establishments,  where  the  visitor  ooold  u^' 
a  cuj)  of  coffee  in  true  Oriental  style,  the  powdered  coffee  and  the  li«i- 
being  served  together;  a  drink  which  has  a  flavor  that  amateurs  ^^ 
know  how  to  appreciate.    A  barber's  shop  was  fitted  up  near  the  ra- 
the rear  of  the  shop  containing  divans  where  the  customers  could  lour- 
In  the  East,  the  barber  shops  are  the  rendezvous  of  loungers  and;* 
sips,  and  correspond  to  the  European  club-rooms.     To  complete  i- 
faithful  picture  of  life  in  Tunis,  there  was  a  long  row  of  gracefiil  »• 
attractive  shops  filled  with  rare  eastern  productions.     The  metay 
stood  in  the  center  of  his  shop  surrounded  by  his  goods,  smokiug  c^^iU' 
and  in  a  dignified  manner,  his  long  schiboukj  condescending  uov  a: 
then  to  wait  on  a  customer. 

In  concluding,  a  just  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  talents  of  the  an*^ 
tect  of  this  building,  M.  Alfred  Chapon,  by  simply  repeating  the  ki-' 
compliment  paid  him  by  the  artisans  sent  from  Tunis  at  the  nM)ue^  *^ 
M.  De  Lesseps,  to  assist  in  the  ornamentation  of  this  work*  ^Vht^a  t**!^ 
that  the  object  of  their  visit  was  to  assist  in  arranging  an  exact  n*p 
sentation  of  Tunisian  art  and  industry,  they  replied,  **What  can  we»l^* 
Everything  is  done." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  featiu^es  in  the  erection  of  this  buildi»- 
was  the  bold  and  skillful  manner  in  which  the  artists  worknl  ^*^ 
molded  plaster.     Their  only  tools  were  two  chisels  of  different  j^*^ 
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>  ci rawing  was  made  in  advance.  The  artists  seemed  to  be  inspired, 
id  executed  figures  and  sculptures  of  the  most  complicated  patterns 
til  a  precision  and  regularity  that  surprised  every  beholder.  In  the 
ceilings,  pierced  through  the  plaster,  panes  of  colored  glass  were 
Reirted  which  produced  the  most  fantastic  and  beautiful  effects. 
Tlie  four  structures  which  have  been  successively  noticed :  the  Turk- 
[i  mosque,  the  Sultan's  kiosque,  the  Egyptian  salemlik,  and  the  palace 
*  tlie  Bey  of  Tunis,  were  all  well  defined  types,  and  characteristic  of 
le  different  systems  of  Mussulman  architecture— that  of  the  Ottoman 
ildjoucides,  that  of  the  Persians,  of  the  Moors,  and  of  the  Spanish 
rabs. 

THE  GOTHIC  CHAPEL. 

On  entering  the  park  from  the  gate  of  the  bridge  of  Jena,  one  of  the 
rst  buildings  which  attracted  the  visitor  was  the  Gothic  chai)el.  This 
building  was  erected  at  the  instance  of  M.  ChtS^les  L^veque,  glass 
»ainter  of  Beauvais,  and  originated  in  the  desire  to  bring  together  in  a 
prominent  position  a  collection  of  all  the  art  materials  which  are  used  in 
cclesiastical  architecture.  In  this  respect  it  was  similar  to  the  archi- 
ectural  court  in  the  English  section.  No  fewer  than  seventy-one  indi- 
idnals  and  firms  contributed  toward  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  this 
>a41ding.  Although  externally  the  building  was  open  to  adverse  criti- 
;iftni,  yet  internally  it  was  very  costly ;  though  perhaps  there  was  want- 
ing in  it  a  unity  of  design  which  would  necessarily  be  the  result  of  the 
nauuer  in  which  the  collection  was  made.  The  floor  displayed  tiles  of 
lifferent  colors  and  patterns;  the  windows  were  filled  with  stained  glass; 
the  arches  and  capitals  were  painted.  Each  chapel  had  an  altar  of  ele- 
^nt  design  and  workmanship.  The  sanctuary  was  inclosed  by  metal 
^les,  while  specimens  of  carved  wood-work,  enamelled  shrines,  stalls, 
candelabra,  and  other  articles  which  are  used  in  the  furnishing  of  a 
church,  were  to  be  seen  in  their  appropriate  places.  The  object  of  this 
exhibition  was  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  arts  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church ;  and  the  cost  of  the  building  and  objects  displayed  is 
said  to  have  exceeded  two  hundred  thousand  francs  (forty  thousand 
dollars.) 

The  materials  of  which  the  building  was  constructed  were  brick,  stone, 
and  plaster ;  the  roof  was  of  slates  of  different  colors,  and  was  furnished 
with  an  ornamented  metal  crest ;  the  edges  of  the  arches  were  of  brick- 
work covered  with  plaster  moldings  5  the  columns  were  formed  of  pieces 
of  wood  surrounded  with  brick- work  and  coated  with  plaster ;  the  capi- 
tals of  the  columns  and  the  muUions  were  of  the  same  material.  Very 
pleasing  effects  were  produced  by  the  use  of  this  material  at  veiy  mod- 
erate cost,  and  its  use  is  to  be  particularly  recommended  where  poly- 
chromatic decoration  is  to  be  used.         . 
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THE  RUSSIAN  IZBA. 

The  buildings  seen  iu  Russia  represent  many  different  styles  of  at^n. 
tecture.  The  older  edifices,  with  their  cupolas  and  domed,  bear  ci 
impress  of  the  Byzantine  school.  The  public  buildings  and  paU- 
are  specimens  of  rennaissance,  and  are  similar  to  those  seen  in  i*'^ 
countries.  The  truly  national  architecture  of  the  country  is  to  be  *- 
only  in  the  wooden  cottages  and  homes  of  the  peasantry  and  iilc 
classes.  In  no  other  country  is  wood,  when  used  as  a  building  maM. 
worked  and  ornamented  to  such  a  high  degree. 

All  the  buildings  and  structures  representing  Russian  architecta> 
the  Champ  de  Mars  were  of  wood.  These  were  the  izba,  the  sta.v 
and  the  fittings  and  decoration  of  the  Eussian  section  in  the  intm>: 
the  main  Exposition  building. 

The  izba  was  an  exact  specimen  of  the  peasants'  cottages  of  Ru<^- 
such  as  are  seen  at  ftoscow  and  other  places.  Its  details  of  omam^t 
tion,  however,  were  not  so  carefully  executed  as  they  often  are  in  i-- 
country.  The  izba  is  formed  of  two  houses  united  by  a  kind  of  >>* 
They  are  built  of  logs,  hewed  or  sawed,  and  in  this  respect  are  likt  :- 
log-houses  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  some  parts  of  Austria.  The  i"  • 
are  steep  and  overhanging,  and  are  highly  ornamented  by  cut  ^"* 
work. 

One  of  the  houses  is  entered  by  four  steps  under  a  veranda  8npiK)rt«l 
four  columns  as  posts.    The  other  house  is  without  a  veranda,  but  l*- 
an  artistically  cut  balcony  extending  along  the  entire  front  just  al*' 
the  eaves  of  the  roof. 

The  first  story,  or  ground  floor,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  very  lo». ' 
lighted  by  three  small  windows,  and  is  used  for  housing  the  cattle.  '^ 
second  story  serves  as  the  habitation  of  the  family.  The  stair**. 
is  outside  of  the  building,  protected  by  the  shed  which  covers  the  -" 
trance  to  the  courtyard.  The  upper  story  is  divided  into  two  roomx- 
large  and  small  one,  the  interior  of  which  is  lined  with  dressed  boani^ 
in  many  cases  smoothed  and  polished  with  sand. 

In  these  buildings  the  wood- work  was  not  painted,  though  in  RnsM- 
especially  in  the  interiors,  the  carved  wood-work,  as  well  as  the  casii  .- 
of  the  windows,  and  the  shutters,  are  usually  painted,  and  often  in  stn*.. 
colors — red,  yellow,  and  blue. 

One  of  the  houses  is  called  the  letniky  and  is  used  by  the  family  a**  ^^ 
summer  home,  but  at  other  times  as  the  storehouse.  It  contains  ouh  • 
single  room,  raised  a  little  above  the  ground. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  izba  is  generally  done  by  the  i>ropri<'J''" 
himself,  and  is  sometimes  of  the  most  elaborate  character.  The  riii-' 
of  the  roof  is  always  ornamented;  the  casings  of  the  gables  p^^P' 
above  and  below,  and  are  carved  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  horses'  brj"' 
turned  inwards  toward  each  other.  This  style  of  deconUion  is  veo*  •" 
cient,  and  has  been  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  horse  was  liddaac^ 
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the  ancient  Scythi^ins.  The  lower  ends  or  extremities  of  the  casings, 
licli  extend  some  distance  beyond  the  roof,  are  also  highly  oma- 
^n  ted.  Carved  pendants  also  extended  from  the  ridgepole  at  the  gable 
d  of  the  house. 

In  the  Eussian  section  models  of  the  existing  architecture  of  Bussia, 
lapted  to  its  various  climates,  were  also  displayed.  In  the  northern 
'evinces  the  izbas  have  the  foundation  made  of  brick,  with  the  first 
ory  of  logs  cut  in  the  usual  manner.  The  letniJc  serves  only  as  a  store- 
>use.  Theroof  is  made  of  dressed  planks.  In  the  central  provinces 
'  Russia,  the  buildings  are  made  entirely  of  wood ;  the  ornamentation 
much  more  abundant,  and  the  sheds  and  balconies  are  usually  covered 
ith  thatch.  In  the  southern  portions  of  the  country  the  izbas  are  built 
*  masonry,  and  very  little  carved  wood  is  used.  The  roofs  are  always 
latched,  and  the  ground  floor  is  generally  surrounded  by  a  veranda 
>vered  by  the  projection  of  the  roof,  and  supported  by  rustic  wood- 
ork  instead  of  posts  as  at  the  north. 

According  to  a  writer  in  the  Engineer,  *^  The  building  of  a  peasant's 
ouse  of  the  plainest  kind  does  not  cost,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mos- 
ow,  Toula,  and  other  great  towns,  more  than  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 
arty  roubles ;  that  is  to  say,  from  twelve  to  twenty  pouAds  sterling — mate- 
ials,  labor,  furniture,  and  stove,  all  included.  The  furniture,  it  should 
^  explained,  consists  simply  of  one  large  table  and  benches  which  stand 
ound  the  room  in  the  daytime,  and  form — two  put  together  with  a  hard 
natress  on  the  top — ^the  beds  of  the  family  at  night,  except  in  the  coldest 
•eason,  when  father,  mother,  and  children  find  a  warm  comer  on  the  top 
^f  the  stove,  which  is  nothing  more  than  an  oven  composed  of  bricks 
md  faced  with  ornamental  tiles.  To  explain  this  extraordinary  cheap- 
less  the  price  of  wood  must  be  stated.  A  plank  of  best  fir  wood, 
uwenty-one  feet  long,  eight  and  three-fourth  inches  vride,  and  nearly  two 
inches  thick,  costs  fifty  copecks,  or  seventeen  pence,  and  oak  is  only 
^orth  from  two  shillings  threepence  to  three  shillings  fourpence  the  • 
fubic  foot.  The  wood  is  very  carefully  seasoned,  being  built  up  in 
Htacks  with  interstices,  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  steam,  and  is  full 
of  turpentine  and  resinous  matters.'' 

The  walls  of  the  house  are  calked  like  the  deck  of  ships,  either  with 
the  large  moss  of  Bussia  or,  where  that  is  not  to  be  obtained,  with 
oakum,  and  the  calking  is  dressed  with  turpentine.  The  angles  are  filled 
with  a  cement  composed  of  lime,  cow  dung,  and  coarse  flour  or  meal,  and 
the  building  is  made  as  tight  as  possible. 

BUSSIAN  STABLES. 

The  Bussian  stables  at  the  Exposition  represented  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture which  dates  back  to  the  seventeenth  century,  anterior  to  the  time 
of  Peter  the  Great.  The  ridge  of  the  roof  is  very  high,  and  is  ornamented 
with  a  lattice  work  of  wood,  forming  a  very  prominent  and  picturesque 
crest.    The  covering  of  the  roof  consists  of  planks  laid  in  thi'ee  courses 
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and  overlapping  like  shingles.    The  main  i>ortion  of  the  stable  buiV!:. 
projects  so  as  to  form  a  porch,  which  is  supported  upon  wooden  pfllr 
The  doors  and  windows  are  rectangular  and  almost  square.     The  |K 
ment  of  the  main  part  of  the  building  is  in  unpainted  wood,  very  m-^' 
carved,  and  ornamented  with  pendants.    The  casing  of  the  pediraenT . 
the  upper  end  terminates  in  the  customary  carved  horses  beads,  r! . 
the  lower  end  projects  two  or  three  feet  and  is  curved  upwards  aini': 
into  some  fanciful  shape.    The  windows  are  divided  into  two  part* 
carved  supports.    The  roof  has  a  row  of  dormer  windows  much  i- 
highly  ornamented  than  those  of  the  lower  story,  and  furnished  'i 
carved  casings  and  ornaments  similar  to  those  on  the  gables.     The  p  - 
of  the  wings  are  covered  with  ornamental  carving.    The  casings  an- : 
only  carved  but  further  enriched  by  decorated  brackets  and  eros!-^" 
Another  very  interesting  specimen  of  purely  national  architectun- ' 
the  entrance  to  the  Eussian  section  in  the  interior  of  the  Expo-  ■* 
building.    It  was  a  type  of  the  interior  ornamentation  of  the  Muso*- • 
palaces,  and  consisted  of  a  colonnade  crowned  with  a  highly  carved  bf'Tt 
ornamented  with  polychromatic  decorations.    The  ornamentation  i: 
carving  of  wood  could  not  reach  greater  perfection  than  it  bas  dour 
this  instance,  nor  respond  better  to  the  requirements  of  fancy- 
All  these  structures  were  the  work  of  Eussian  artizans  sent  to  P^'- 
for  the  purpose.    The  stable  is  said  to  have  cost  one  thousand  poa~/ 
sterling  in  Eussia. 

To  the  citizen  of  the  United  States  the  display  of  Eussian  buildi  •" 
and  methods  of  ornamenting  wood  could  not  fail  to  be  interesting.  T> 
two  countries  have  many  features  in  common.  Our  prairies  corres[» 
to  the  steppes,  our  forests  to  hers,  and  our  climate  in  many  resptH't*  * 
similar.  Constnictions  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  life  in  Russia,  at 
built  of  the  same  kind  of  material  that  we  have  at  command,  and  ix>»^ 
ing  a  peculiar  beauty  and  elegance  in  form  and  decoration,  and  witU 
•cheap,  offer  many  useful  hints  to  our  architects  and  builders. 

THE  MOVABLE  COTTAGE. 

Messrs.  Waaser  &  Madin,  70  Avenue  St.  Ouen,  Paris,  exhibiteti 
very  picturesque  "chalet,"  the  general  style  and  appearance  of  wlii»i 
may  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  annexed  outline  drawing  firom* 
photograph.    Page  25, 

This  is  built  of  wood  and  so  framed  and  rabbeted  together  that  it  c4i 
be  taken  down  at  any  time  without  injury  and  be  erected  in  some  oibrf 
locality.  It  is  a  portable  house  which  can  be  moved  from  place  to  pi*** 
as  the  owner  desires.  Even  the  slates  of  the  roof  are  movable,  bein*' 
hung  in  their  i)laces  upon  hooks. 

THE  BUILDINGS  OF  SWEDEN  AND  NOBWAY. 

These  buildings,  like  those  of  Eussia,  were  entirely  built  of  wood.  TIk 
walls  were  squared  logs,  a  method  of  construction  which  it  seems  b** 
prevailed  in  these  countries  since  the  twelfth  century. 
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^e  Swedish  exhibit  was  made  by  the  royal  coDunission,  and  coDsisted 
i  Dalecarlian  house,  the  exterior,  the  mode  of  constructioii,  and  the 
erior  airaDgements  of  which  were  copied  &om  a  honse  bnilt  in  Dale- 
lia  in  1309,  and  calied  the  house  of  Oostavns  Wasa,  who  took  retuge 
it  wben  fl^^ing  from  his  enemies  in  the  year  1520. 


Waaaec'B  Portable  Cottage. 
This  building  rests  on  a  foundation  of  masonry.  The  gallery,  which 
9  only  on  the  principal  front,  ia  supported  at  the  two  ends  by  the  pro- 
ecting  beams  which  form  the  outer  walls,  and  between  these  beams  by 
wooden  brackets.  A  winding  stairway  on  the  oataide  of  the  building 
eads  to  this  gallery,  and  is  inclosed  in  a  semi-cylindrical  casing  covered 
rith  large  shingles  cut  in  the  form  of  fish  scales.  The  second  story  of 
be  house  is  covered  in  the  same  manner.  On  the  ground  door,  the  ceU- 
ng  of  which  is  quite  low,  are  three  rooms,  one  of  them  fitted  up  as  a  pri- 
mary school-room,  while  the  others  form  the  annex  of  the  Swedish  sec- 
tiou.  The  windows  are  formed  of  small  square  panes  of  glass  set  in  lead. 
The  roof  waa  of  boards  and  birch  bark  covered  with  earth,  in  which 
lichens  and  mosses  were  planted.  The  whole  building  was  noticeable  for 
the  absence  of  ornamentation.  The  style  was  simple,  primitive,  and 
ctiaracteristic. 

The  Norwegian  house  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  from  Sweden. 
I^is  building,  which  rests  upon  blocks  of  wood  six  incties  in  height,  is 
Wilt  of  squared  logs  notched  at  the  ends  and  projecting  at  the  comers 
in  the  nsnal  manner.  A  gftllery  supported  by  the  projecting  ends  of  the 
twams  and  by  brackets  surrounds  the  second  story  of  the  house.    This 
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and  the  staircase  leading  to  it  are  covered  by  the  projectiag  notix 
are  richly  oniamented  by  wood  CEurdngs. 

THE  ENGLISH  COTTAGE. 

The  English  cottage,  with  its  many  gables  and  ornamented  rooLij 
one  of  the  first  buildings  that  arrested  the  atteutiou  of  visiton  t. 
entered  from  the  bridge  of  Jena.  It  stood  nearly  opposite  the  iiui<. 
pavilion,  and  was  erected  by  the  British  commission  aa  an  exampi 
the  English  cottages  that  are  foniid  in  the  suburbs  of  London  and  'v 
great  cities  of  the  kingdom.  It  waa  only  one  story  in  height  aoi^i 
modified  considerably  in  its  plan  and  construction  from  that  of  a  die 
iug,  in  order  to  give  a  good  opportunity  for  the  display  of  various  *i 
o<ls  of  ornamenting  and  finishing  the  walls,  both  of  the  exteriui  l 
interior.  A  part  of  the  walls  were  of  brick,  another  portion  of  Mi 
and  other  portions  were  covered  with  iucised  plaster  with  slate  t 
tiles,  or  with  ornamental  plaster  work.  The  roof  also  showed  a  ?». 
variety  of  styles  of  slating  and  of  ornamenting  with  iron  work. 

The  interior  was  not  divided  into  rooms  or  chambers,  but  was  dcri  >. 
to  the  display  of  various  forms  of  apparatus  for  heating  and  lighting' 
for  cooking.  The  walls  also  were  adorned  with  many  brillinut  and  h- 
tifnl  specimens  of  ornamental  encaustic  and  enamelled  tile  work  ' 
the  principal  British  establishments.  The  floor  was  also  laid  witb  :.- 
in  a  great  variety  of  styles, 

THE  SWISS  CHAI.BT. 

This  building  was  erected  by  Messra  Kaffer  &  Co.  as  a  si>ecJmr; 

their  work,  and  possessed  all  the  picturesque  features  of  a  Swiss  >!- 

modified  to  meet  the  necessities  of  a  modem  eoimtry  bouse. 

It  was  thirty -four  feet  six  inches  long  and  sixteen  feet  four  iDch-* 

breadth.    It  was  ta'' 

wood  with  double  '»■■ 

and  would  be  wam 

winter  and  cool  in  j^- 

mer.    The  buihiinfT'*' 

hibittonhad  nofire-pl*'" 

but  they  might  be  w 

added.    The  heiplifof'' 

bnilditig  was  such  thai  '^ 

architect  was  enaliW " 

cover  it  witb  a  wide<»"' 

banging  roof  withoui " 

terfering  with  tlie  li;.''" 

an    incouveiiienw  ""'' 

found  in  Swiss  edifl'**' 

Uiis  description.   On  * 

The  Swiw  Chalet.  ground  floor  there  "^ 

covered  passages;  on  the  second  story  beautiful  verandas;  allpf''"^"' 
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the  roof,  which  was  covered  with  tiles.  A  doable  staircase  with  highly 
lamented  balustrade  led  to  the  front  entrance.  The  center  window 
^ned  into  a  large  dining  or  billiard  room.  The  walls  and  ceilings  were 
^erecl  with  carved  wood.  There  was  also  a  side  entrance  for  servants, 
1  a  back  entrance  leading  to  the  garden.  In  addition  to  the  dining- 
»ni  tbere  were  two  other  excellent  rooms,  one  of  whi6h  might  serve  as 
Jtclien,  and  one  as  a  breakfast-room.  The  passages  were  wide,  lofty 
1  airy.  On  ascending  to  the  second  story  the  visitor  found  two  mod- 
Lte  sized  drawing-rooms  with  folding  doors,  a  good  bed-room  and 
^ssing-room  in  front,  and  two  excellent  bed  chambers  in  the  rear.  All 
3se  opened  on  verandas.  On  the  second  floor,  or  third  story,  there 
'.re  f bnr  good  rooms  for  servants,  thus  affording  ample  room  for  a  mod- 
ite  sized  family.  All  the  windows  were  provided  with  Venetian  shut- 
rs,  painted  green  or.  red  according  to  the  taste  of  the  occupant.  Noth- 
g  could  exceed  the  pretty  appearance  of  this  chalet,  which  was  con- 
ructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  a  pleasant  residence  throughout  the 
tar.  It  was  free  from  damp,  being  elevated  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
id  was  strongly  built  and  air-tight.  The  price  asked  for  this  building 
r  the  architect  was  thirty  thousand  francs,  or  six  thousand  dollars. 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  XOCHICALCO. 

As  a  type  of  the  architecture  of  one  of  the  most  interesting,  and  at  the 
ime  time  one  of  the  least  known,  of  extinct  races,  a  model  of  this  tem- 
le  was  erected  in  the  Champ  ^e  Mars. 

It  was  claimed  for  this  structure  that  it  was  a  faithful  restoration  of  a 
lonument  found  about  twenty-three  leagues  southeast  of  the  city  of 
lexico,  and  described  by  Alzate,  Humboldt,  and  others.  This  restora- 
lon  was  made  under  the  direction  of  M.  L^on  M^th6din.  A  broad  quad- 
angular  terrace,  with  a  pyramidal  base,  supported  in  the  center  a  pyra- 
midal building  with  a  truncated  summit  and  an  ornamented  cornice, 
i'be  entablature,  or  vertical  border  of  the  terrace,  was  decorated  by 
K)ldly-cut  hieroglyphics  in  relief.  A  broad  flight  of  steps  on  one  side 
ed  to  the  front  of  the  building,  where  a  copy  of  the  colossal  statue 
bund  at  Teolihuacan  was  placed,  and  copies  of  other  objects  of  interest 
o  archteologists. 

The  ui>per  story  in  the  original  was  in  a  state  of  utter  ruin ;  but  it  is 
*laimed  that  the  fallen  stones  were  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  enable 
Vr.  M^tliMin  to  make  a  reliable  restoration.  It  is  admitted,  however, 
that  four  notable  modifications  were  made  in  this  reproduction: 

First.  The  grand  staircase  has  been  made  easier  of  ascent,  for  the 
convenience  of  visitors. 

Second.  The  terrace  upon  which  the  temple  stands,  and  which  was  of 
masonry  in  the  original,  is  fiere  constructed  of  carpentry,  and  used  to 
exhibit  numerous  objects  brought  from  the  Crimea,  Egypt,  Italy,  and 
Mexico  by  M.  Meth^din. 
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Third.  Glass  panes,  painted  with  designs  drawn  finom  aaeient 
scripts,  fill  the  openings  which,  in  the  original,  allowed  the  air  to  trr 
unobstmcted. 

Fourth.  The  interior  walls  were  hung  with  Egyptian  tapestry  iHKr 
firom  Thebes. 

•  This  curious  collection  bore  the  inscription  ^^  Missions  seieHtiifm' 
artistiqties  de  Lion  MSthedin  dans  les  deux  mondesJ* 

The  most  ancient  monuments  of  the  Toltecs  were  pyramidal  in  fa 
and  were  usually  surrounded  by  an  inclosure.  The  top  of  the  pyra 
on  which  the  temple  or  teocallis  was  placed,  was  reached  by  a  broa>.i 
imposing  flight  of  steps,  ftimished  sometimes  with  a  balustrade.  > 
interior  of  the  temples  was  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  in  relief^  a3>> 
cut  into  the  stone,  as  in  Egyptian  monuments. 

The  temple,  or  teocallis,  frequently  covered  a  subterranean  apaitis? 
The  temples  of  Cholula  and  Xochicalco  are  the  most  celebrated  and- 
preserved  si)ecimens  of  this  ancient  mode  of  building. 

The  latter  is  an  immense  conical-shaped  rock,  cut  into  five  str^>?  < 
courses,  the  sides  of  which  are  revetted  with  masonry.  On  the  ^^■^' 
is  the  teocallis,  the  exterior  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  scnlpr:* 
of  life-size,  representing  men  and  animals.  The  gates  are  reetau;^- 
or  trapezoidal,  similar  to  those  of  Egyptian  temples.  The  interior ' 
has  a  flat  roof.  There  were  no  windows,  light  and  air  being  adim"' 
only  through  the  door.  In  some  temples  of  this  kind  there  weiv  ^ 
umns,  entirely  devoid,  however,  of  ornamentation.  K pillars  wer^  n»^ 
sary  for  the  purpose  of  support,  they  wei^  cylindrical,  and  without  ^^ 
tals,  the  weight  of  the  roof  resting  on  the  plinth. 

The  plan  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  differed  in  many  important  parting" 
from  the  original  monument,  the  details  of  its  construction  being  ^ 
subservieut  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  used,  as  already  woxA 

Among  the  objects  displayed  were  authentic  casts  of  the  statue  of  ^ 
sun,  of  the  divinity  of  death,  and  of  the  great  zodiac  of  Dend^rab.  0*;*' 
of  the  trou  ;iis  of  stone,  which,  in  the  Aztec  temples,  were  used  to  rv*^ 
the  blood  and  heart  of  the  victims  of  the  sacrifices,  and  other  object' 
interest  to  the  antiquary  and  archseologist,  were  also  exhibited. 

THE  ROUMANIAN  CHURCH. 

The  building  in  the  park  w^as  only  a  partial  reproduction  of  the  rM' 
of  the  Greek  monastery  of  Kurtea  WArgis^  in  Wallachia,  foUowiuj:  '* 
original  in  internal  decoration  but  not  in  plan.  A  model,  however,  "f 
the  original  in  the  gallery  of  the  History  of  Labor,  gave  the  visitors- 
excellent  idea  of  the  peculiar  features  of  this  interesting  monument*  '^* 
this  building  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  Byz^^^' ' 
architecture  in  existence,  a  brief  description  of  it  is  pi'esented. 

The  Byzantine  style  of  architecture  reached  its  culminating  P<*"^^ " 
the  brilliant  reign  of  the  Greek  Emperor  Justinian,  and  since  that  n*^ 
it  has  not  undergone  any  important  modifications  either  in  constnif^' ' 
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lecoration.  In  fact,  it  fell  rapidly  into  conventional  8tiffnes89  empty 
nalism,  or  simple  mechanism,  stripped  of  all  its  creative  energy,  and 
ame  so  scrapaloasly  attached  to  early  traditions  that  all  the  vigor 
L  strength  which  predominated  under  Justinian  was  lost.  There  have 
n,  nevertheless,  many  attempts  to  break  from  the  narrow  lines  of 
ditional  art,  and  to  open  a  new  road  in  the  construction  and  decora- 
1  of  cliurch  edifices,  though  it  must  be  said  that,  in  the  Greek  church 
least,  there  is  little  to  be  hoped  for  in  this  direction.  Among  these 
empts  the  chapel  of  the  monastery  of  Kurtea  WArgis  must  be  consid- 
d  as  tlie  most  successful. 

Dhe  recent  occupation  of  the  provinces  on  the  Danube  by  the  Austrian 
ops  has  brought  this  edifice  to  light.  Its  existence  up  to  that  time 
s  unknown  to  architects,  and,  on  account  of  the  many  new  features  it 
38ents,  cannot  fail  to  be  considered  of  importance. 
riie  credit  of  first  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  building 
due  to  Count  Coronini,  and  a  full  description  of  it  was  published  in 
a  fourth  volume  of  the  Anuuaire  de  la  Commission  Ceutrale  Autrichi- 
ne  des  Monuments  Historiques.  We  are  indebted  to  the  brochure, 
iblished  by  M.  Louis  Eeissenberger,  for  most  of  the  facts  and  details 
sre  given. 
This  edifice  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  about  the  commencement 

the  sixteenth  century,  but  it  has  been  adorned  and  beautified  since 
at  time  by  many  of  the  rulers  of  the  province  in  which  it  is  situated. 
The  architect,  instead  of  following  the  usual  form  of  Byzantine 
lurches — ^that  of  a  rectangle  or  square,  in  which  a  Oreek  cross  is 
iscribed — has  given  to  a  portion  only  of  the  exterior  of  the  church  the 
lape  of  a  cross,  whUe  in  another  portion  he  has  preserved  the  tradi- 
onal  square.  This  square  portion  is  surmounted  by  a  cUpola,  supported 
I  the  interior  by  twelve  pillars,  and  is  joined  to  the  cross-shaped  por- 
on  of  the  building,  which  is  also  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  so  as  to  cut 
ff  one  of  the  arms  of  the  cross.  The  polygonal  termination  of  .the  arms 
t'  the  cross  is  also  a  peculiar  feature. 

This  arrangement,  by  means  of  which  the  architect  seems  to  have 
itended  to  unite  the  architectural  forms  of  the  East  with  those  of  the 
V^est,  is  considered  to  be  faulty.  It  is  said  to  lack  the  idea  of  unity, 
rhich  should  always  prevail  in  architecture,  and  that  the  grand  eiiects 
rhich  characterize  the  Byzantine  churches  of  an  earlier  period  are  lost. 

The  front  of  the  building  is  further  ornamented  by  two  small  cupolas 
esting  on  cylindrical  drums,  pierced  with  light  narrow  windows,  wind- 
ng  obliquely  around  the  drums  at  an  angle  of  7(P  with  the  horizon, 
^hich  gives  them  a  spiral  form. 

The  interior  is  constructe(^  of  brick,  and  the  exterior  of  ordinary  lime- 
Jtone.  Brick  was  preferred  for  the  interior,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  the 
best  surface  for  the  reception  of  mortar  upon  which  in  all  Greek  churches 
frescoes  are  painted. 

The  limestone  gives  to  the  building  a  soft  and  agreeable  tint,  and  is 
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a  material  which  coald  be  readily  carved  ioto  rich  and  effectivf  yv 
ments. 

The  external  decoration  seems  to  have  heen  borrowed  frum  An;- 
and  Moorish  architecture,  and  is  characterized  by  its  lightof-'i  :' 
variety.  There  are  two  rows  of  windows,  the  lower  ones  being  rw  -^ 
lar  and  very  narrow,  while  those  above  are  circular  opeuing^pi'' 
closed  by  arabesque  tracery  in  open  work  cut  in  stone.  A  rich  r:.- 
Bupports  the  roof,  and  the  upper  and  lower  panels  into  which  thr  nr 
rior  elevation  is  divided  are  separated  by  a  carved  tortu,  whi.- 
buildings  of  this  character,  is  generally  painted. 

Although  the  exterior  of  the  church  is  dlBtingnished  by  a  ri'-c.- 
and  abundance  of  decoration  of  the  most  varied  character,  the  iiaer 
does  not  display  any  great  novelty  or  attractive  feature  either  in  i". 
tecture  or  ornament. 

The  walls  are  almost  perfectly  plain,  and  their  tone  is  scarcely  If . 
ened  by  the  paint  frescoes  which  cover  them.  Even  the  twelve  oihi^ 
in  the  principal  part  of  the  church  which  support  the  cupola  *i'  ■ 
slightly  ornamented.  The  external  heauty  and  rich  decomtion  <'i  -' 
church  leads  the  visitor  to  expect  more  tostly  and  hidden  b^J'' 
within ;  this  expectation  is  not  realized,  but  the  severity  of  the  ini'-'- 
and  the  dim  light  which  pervades  it,  the  absence  of  all  beaiitifol  ^*^ 
which  miglit  attract  the  eye  and  divert  the  attention  are  acrejii'' ' 
fitting  accompaniments  to  contemplation  and  religions  thon^hL  ^ 
building  ob  a  whole  is  a  most  interesting  monument,  and  is  well  ^-'^ 
of  attention  and  careful  study. 

JAPANESE  AHD  CHIKESE  BUlLDmOS. 

There  were  several  striking  examples  of  the  peculiar  arehiif 
of  the  Japanese  and  i^  - 
Chinese.  Of  the  foruier.  ' 
most  notable  was  a  wm('-' 
Japanese  cottage  in  tlie  l"*^' 
surrounded  by  a  jpinko  '■ 
the  appropriate  style.  A  '*' 
good  example  of  the  f""' 
and  highly  oruameule*!  i-' 
covered  roof  of  the  lerui'l*'  ■ 
that  country  was  plnceil  i"'^ 
outer  gallery  of  the  liiuli''"- 
near  a  model  of  a  teuipl*  ^■ 
'  Siani,and  the  model  of  tl'"'*'" 
msmiaii  chnrch.  Thisn>i>f"" 
Tlie  Japuncse  Tcraplp.  SUp^Mirted    upon     light,  ^"r 

columns  of  wood  placed  in  pairs  at  the  corners. 
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VTERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF   CONSTRUCTION. 

lAT  VARIETY  OF  BUUDINO  MATERIAI^  DISPLAYED  AT  THE  EXPOSITION — IRON  BEAMS 
SD  GLRDKRS — AKTIFICIAL  STONES  AND  CONCRETES — BUUJ>1NGS  IN  PARIS — CHARACTER 
F  THK    STONE  USED — ^MeTHODS  OF  CONSTRUCTION  IN   PARIS— B^ON  COIGNET  AND 
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-EXTENT  OF  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

The  descriptions  of  the  baildings  in  the  park  serve  in  a  measure  to 
iicate  the  nature  of  the  materials  used  and  the  methods  of  construe- 
ni  in  various  part^  of  Europe,  but  fail  to  show  what  they  are  in  the 
eat  cities. 

It  cannot  be  claimed,  perhaps,  that  any  very  important  novelty  in  the 
Lture  of  materials  used  for  building  was  shown  at  the  Exposition,  but 
e  variety  of  materials  was  very  great,  and  in  those  dependent  upon 
te  arts  or  improved  methods  of  manufacture  a  very  notable  advance 
as  evident. 

In  iron  beams  and  girders,  for  example,  the  great  size  which  can  now 
3  given  to  them  by  improved  machinery  and  methods  of  rolling,  per- 
iits  the  rivetted  girder  to  be  replaced  by  those  in  one  solid  piece. 
[essrs.  Petin  Oaudet  &  Co.  exhibited  a  beam  over  thirty-two  feet  long 
ttd  thiity-nine  inches  wide,  and  another  twelve  inches  wide  and  over 
ue  hundred  and  six  feet  long.  Another  establishment  showed  beams 
ver  forty-three  inches  wide. 

In  building  stones  and  ornamental  stones  of  all  kinds  the  exhibition 
'as  remarkably  rich.  There  were  masses  of  cut  and  polished  granites 
'om  Scotland  and  Cornwall,  and  porphyries,  syenites,  seri)entines,  and 
niamental  marbles  from  nearly  all  parts  of  Euroi)e. 

There  were  numerous  displays  of  artificial  stones,  concretes,  b^ton 
oiguet,  cements,  bricks,  solid  and  hollow  and  molded  in  various 
orms;  terra  cotta,  for  construction  and  for  ornaments;  tiles  of  all 
unds  for  roofs,  drains,  floor^,  and  walls ;  slates  of  various  colors  and 
onus,  cut  with  remarkable  precision ;  felt  and  other  materials  for  roof- 
ng ;  timber,  boards,  moldings,  and  shingles,  and,  indeed,  almost  every 
luaterial,  raw  or  manufactured,  that  is  used  in  construction. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  all  these  materials  within  the  limits  of  this 
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report,  and  some  of  the  more  important  and  least  known  only  viil « 
noticed. 

In  general,  the  buildings  in  Paris  and  the  cities  of  Europe  are  &? 
substantially  and  solidly  built  than  those  in  ibe  United  States.  M 
paratively  little  wood  is  used.  Iron  replaces  wood  to  a  great  eitra:  ' 
floor  beams,  girders,  and  for  roofs.  In  oonnection  with  brieka  andn 
Crete,  and  with  the  remarkable  monolithic  pieces  obtained  byl*-' 
coignet,  it  forms  solid  and  flre-proof  floors  and  roofs  im  dunibk  j 
indestructible  as  stone  itself. 

Stairways  are  constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  and  the  balustrade  ^ 
made  of  iron.  A  great  result  of  this  substantial  method  of  coft^- 
tion  is  the  comparative  freedom  from  destructive  fires,  such  as  it  -• 
United  States  annually  destroy  vast  amounts  of  property.  Tbr:* 
risk  is  so  much  lessened  abroad  by  this  superior  construction  tbat  ii*^ 
ance  is  remarkably  cheap. 

II.— BUILDING  m  PARIS. 

MATERIALS.     . 

The  city  of  Paris  is  fortunate  in  having  at  command  inexhaos^ 
supplies  of  excellent  building  materials,  particularly  a  calcareoos  ** 
which  has  a  pleasing  color,  a  fine  grain,  and  uniform  texture,  cow^" 
tively  light  yet  sufficiently  strong,  and  which  can  be  easily  workwl- 
any  desired  shape.    It  is  so  tractable  under  tbe  chisel  that  it  ii^* 
decoration,  and  has  led  to  the  existence  of  a  class  of  decorative  an:^ 
or  finishers,  who  sculpture  the  cornices  and  fronts  of  buildings  aitt: ' 
masons  have  finished  their  work.    But  since  the  construction  ot  •- 
ways  leading  to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  the  increase  of  wealth  ^ 
a  desire  to  employ  more  showy  and  durable  materials,  the  architii^'^-* 
Paris  have  introduced  other  and  firmer  stones,  and  Paris  is  now  sopi<' 
not  only  from  the  ancient  quarries  in  its  vicinity,  but  partly'  from  (^ 
pagne,  Lorraine,  Bourgogne,  Poitou,  and  Dauphin^.    Marbles,  ff^J!^-'^ 
and  ornamental  stone's  are  drawn  from  various  sources :  from  the  y^*^^' 
the  Alps,  the  PjTcnees,  and  other  countries. 

In  the  new  and  splendid  edifice,  the  Grand  Opera  Uouse,  no  h^  ^^ 
twenty-four  diflerent  varieties  of  stone  are  employed,  including  gT«ni'^ 
syenites,  porphyries,  marbles,  jaspers,  sandstone,  and  soft  calcn^'^'' 
stones. 

France  has  also  vast  supplies  of  lime,  cement,  plaster,  aspb^it.^' 
bitumen,  all  of  which  enter  largely  into  construction  in  many  way***'''' 
are  generally  used  instead  of  wood,  as  tUready  mentioned,  it  i^  "*  ^** 
country  also  that  the  important  improvements  in  betatiy  known  ^  ^'' 
agglom&re^  systhne  Coignet^  has  been  made  and  has  been  i^iplied  witii  ^^' 
success  in  various  imiK>rtant  constructions. 

The  stranger  in  Paris  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  bes^^*^"" 
regularity  of  the  new  streets,  and  the  fine  appearance  of  the  bail^'^^'^ 
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e  houses  are  generally  erected  of  a  tmiform  height  and  size,  and  in 
*  same  general  style  of  architecture.  Full  scope,  however,  is  left  to 
3  t>shste  of  the  builder,  as  the  variety  of  designs  and  ornaments  will 
;tity  ;  each  building  may  thus  have  individuality  and  beauty  without 
iiHicting  with  the  general  appearance  of  the  street-  In  this  way  those 
;^g:reeable  contrasts  so  frequently  seen  in  the  finest  streets  of  English 
d  ^^merican  cities  are  effectually  prevented.    The  houses  are  all  bnilt 

stone,  in  a  sort  of  renascence  of  Louis  Quatorze  style,  and  are  gen- 
ally  four  or  five  stories  in  height. 

The  stone  principally  used  is  the  calcaire  grassier  of  the  Paris  basin, 
id  bas  a  light  drab  or  cream  color,  very  similar  to  the  limestones  used 
r  buildings  in  Chicago. 

^Vbell  taken  from  the  quarry  it  is  quite  soft,  and  admits  of  being 
isily  cut  with  a  saw  or  hewed  into  form.  It  hardens,  however,  on 
Lposure  to  the  air,  and  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Paris  resists  the  effects 
r  the  weather  for  a  long  time.  This  stone  is  only  used  for  the  super- 
ructure  of  the  buildings,  for,  by  municipal  regulations,  the  founda- 
ons  and  the  basements  on  all  principal  streets  must  be  built  of  hard 
loue.  The  price  of  this 'soft  limestone  of  Paris  varies  from  thii-ty- 
?veii  to  sixty-eight  francs  per  cubic  meter,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
locks. 

Of  the  harder  stones  there  are  some  thirteen  varieties,  some  of  them 
Muid  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Paris.  The  price  varies  according  to 
fie  size  and  quality  of  the  blocks.  First-class  stone  delivered  at  the 
v'orks  in  blocks  two  and  a  half  meters  long  and  one  and  a  half  meters 
hick  costs  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  francs  per  cubic  meter. 

Blocks  five  and  a  quarter  meters  long  by  two  and  a  half  meters  thick, 
our  hundred  and  eighteen  francs  the  cubic  meter ;  blocks  six  meters 
ong  by  two  and  a  half  meters  thick,  five  hundred  and  eighteen  francs 
:he  cubic  meter. 

This  stone  is  used  principally  for  the  parapets,  balconies,  copings  of 
bridges,  and  ornamental  work  much  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
weather,  and  for  floors,  staircases,  steps,  &c.,  where  a  durable  material 
Is  required. 

Marbles  are  extensively  used  in  Paris  for  fountains,  statues,  &c.,  and 
for  the  internal  and  external  decoration  of  buildings.  In  many  of  the 
«hops  beautiful  specimens  of  inlaid  marbles  of  difi(Brent  colors  are  to  be 
Heeu  in  the  counters,  walls,  and  floors. 

There  are  in  Paris,  alone,  about  twelve  thousand  persons  employed  in 
working  marble,  who  receive  from  four  to  six  francs  per  day.  Of  the 
sixty  kinds  of  marble  used,  forty- one  are  found  in  Pnince.  The  price 
varies  from  three  hundred  and  forty  francs  to  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty  francs  per  square  meter.  Colored  marbles,  of  which  there 
are  ten  kinds,  cost  from  nine  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  thirty  francs  per  square  metre;  Spanish  marbles,  yellow 
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and  violet,  one  thousand  and  seventy  francs  per  square  meter;  wbiV  ' 
five  Belgian  varieties  vary  from  f©ur  hundred  and  twenty  to  sevBi  r 
dred  and  twenty  francs  per  square  meter. 

METHODS  OF  CONSTRUCTION  IN  PARIS. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Artisans'  Reports^  is  interesting  a>«* 
bodying  the  observations  and  opinions  of  a  practical  mason  on  the  m<-^ 
of  construction  adopted  for  houses  in  Paris: 

"  In  the  science  of  construction,  and  the  judicious  use  of  the  iii 
rials,  stone,  wood  and  iron,  the  French  architects  display  great  *k 
The  right  material  is  generally  used  in  the  right  place.     Their  bni)<Ii , 
being  constructed  as  much  as  possible  fire-proof,  we  seldom  read  • 
great  fire  in  Paris.    They  are  generally  well  built,  for  the  builder . 
the  architect  have  to  insure  their  stability  for  ten  years,  and  are  1- 
accountable  during  that  period  for  the  expense  of  any  repairs  ariN  . 
from  imperfect  workmanship,  or  from  defective  material.     The  fr' 
are  all  built  of  large  stones,  bedded  and  jointed,  which  run  the  full  r)  ^ 
ness  of  the  wall.    They  are  laid  dry  on  each  other,  and  afterwani> " 
with  plaster.    There  are  openings  left  for  the  doors  and  windowN.- 
projections  for  the  cornices,  moldings  and  carving.    When  the  » -  • 
are  carried  to  thefr  full  height,  the  masons  work  the  front  of  the  i>fi; 
ing,  commencing  at  the  top;  they  finish  and  take  down  their  scaffoWi . 
as  they  descend.    The  back  and  end  walls  are  built  with  small  sqii-j. 
stones  on  the  outside,  and  with  unsquared  or  rubble  on  the  inside.   T> 
are  bedded  in  plaster;  very  little  care  is  used  in  the  bedding  of  thi>^' 
ble,  as  the  plaster  sets  soon  after  the  stone  is  laid.    The  flues  to  o' 
off  the  smoke  are  constructed  with  earthenware  pipes  built  vrU^  * 
walls;  and  as  those  walls  settle  unequally  on  the  foundations,  v^'i*  • 
serve  on  every  gable-end  exposed  to  view  that  open  joints  are  left  ch^ 
the  quoins,  so  that  each  wall  may  settle  of  itself,  without  drawiD?  *^ 
other  with  it,  and  causing  rents  in  the  building.    Those  open  joinrsai 
be  filled  up  when  the  work  is  seasoned.    The  floors  areconstructetl^ 
light  wrought-iron  girders  of  an  I-section,  laid  about  two  feet  ajwrt.  J' 
arched  from  one  to  the  other  with  hollow  bricks  bedded  in  plaster.  Tl* 
arches  are  very  slightly  curved,  and  their  springers  rest  on  the  M''- 
flanges  of  the  girders.    The  soflBt  is  dubbed  up  and  made  level  for  t> 
plaster  of  the  ceiling,  and  a  slight  piece  of  wood  is  laid  on  theto{***' 
each  girder,  to  which  the  floor  boards  are  screwed.    The  stainu^'*  ^'^ 
all  built  of  hard  stone,  with  iron  balusters  and  hand  rails. 

"The  halls  and  corridors  are  generally  floored  with  marble  squan^*'' 
various  colors,  or  a  composition  of  cement  and  marble  chips,  irfai<'^  '* 
often  a  good  imitation  of  mosaic.  Very  little  wood  is  used,  except  '^'•' 
the  flooring-boards,  doors,  windows  and  roof.  In  all  the  houses  "^'^^^ 
have  seen,  the  sanitary  arrangements  seem  to  be  of  a  very  deftH'ti^' 
character.    Water  is  used  very  sparingly;  in  fact  they  never  tliw*'"' 
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tting  it  run  through  their  closets,  although,  judging  from  the  liberality 
ith  which  it  is  used  in  flushing  the  kennels  of  the  public  streets,  Paris 
ust  be  abundantly  supplied. 

''  When  the  ground  has  been  excavated  for  the  basement  of  a  building 
le  stone  work  of  that  portion  is  usually  bedded  in  mortar  composed  of 
[lie  and  sand,  or  in  cement  mixed  with  sand,  but  all  above  the  surface 
bedded  in  pure  plaster,  the  extensive  use  of  which  enables  them  to 
eot  their  buildings  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  to  use  any  small 
ieces  of  stone  in  the  cross-walls.    The  gypsum  of  which  this  plaster  is 
lade  is  raised  at  the  hill  of  Montmartre,  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  the 
ipply  of  which  I  learn  is  almost  exhausted.    It  is  prepared  close  to  the 
aarries,  and  brought  to  the  works  in  sacks,  where  it  is  sold  for  seven - 
*en  francs  the  cubic  meter.    It  is  a  good,  strong,  C/Oarse  material;  the 
shes  of  the  fuel  used  in  the  burning  being  allowed  to  intermix  with  the 
ypsum,  but  when  required  for  exportation,  or  for  finishing  and  orna- 
lental  work,  it  is  passed  through  a  very  fine  hair  sieve. 
"As  in  London,  the  building  erected  in  Paris  is  chiefly  done  by  con- 
ract,  but  with  the  important  difference  that  each  description  of  work 
J  let  to  a  contractor  of  that  trade  alone;  whereas  in  London  the  entire 
Forks  are  let  to  one  person.    The  contractors  in  Paris  are  usually  men 
rlio  have  been  brought  up  to  the  trade  in  connection  with  the  works. 
Phey  contract  for  and  will  necessarily  have  the  skill  to  direct  it  them- 
elves.    The  London  contractor,  in  most  cases,  is  not  brought  up  to  any 
>f  the  building  trades;  he  merely  finds  the  capital,  and  some  other  per- 
«)ii8  supply  the  brains.    It  is  clear  that  a  better  description  of  work  is 
he  result  of  the  French  system,  where  it  is  executed  under  the  personal 
>nperiutendence  of  a  man  who  understands  it,  and  who  has  a  personal 
nterest  in  its  proper  execution;  and  that  there  are  greater  facilities  for 
*  steady  industrious  workman  to  advance  himself,  and  become  a  con- 
tractor some  day.    This  method  of  contracting  existed  in  London  before 
the  concentration  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  a  few;  and  it  is  stUl  prac- 
ticed in  many  of  our  provincial  towns,  with  the  same  beneficial  result  as 
at  Paris. 

"The  mason's  contract,  in  addition  to  the  stone  work,  includes  the 
plastering  and  the  brick  work.  Of  the  latter  there  is  very  little  done  in 
Paris,  I  have  only  observed  an  odd  house  built  of  brick.  I  presume 
the  cost,  which  is  sixty  francs  per  thousand  for  middling  brick,  is  some 
impediment  to  its  more  extensive  use. 

"  The  bricklayer  and  the  plasterer  are  not  distinct  trades,  aa  in  Lon- 
don, but  are  included  in  the  mason's  trade,  the  operatives  of  which  are 
classified  into  UmotmnajposeurSy  and  ravaleurs.  The  limotisinsj  or  wallers, 
build  the  sewers,  drains,  and  basement  story  of  the  building,  with  rubble- 
stone,  and  as  this  description  of  work  requires  very  little  skill  to  execute 
it,  the  men  employed  being  nothing  more  than  handy  laborers,  they  are 
paid  from  four  and  a  quarter  to  four  and  three-quarter  francs  per  day. 
^e  masons  who  fix  the  stones  of  which  the  fronts  are  built  are  called 
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poseurs  J  they  generally  confine  themselves  to  this  branch  of  the  tr 
Their  method  of  fixing,  as  before  stated,  is  to  lay  tlfe  stoiies  dry  intoH 
places,  and  when  the  course  is  completed  to  run  the  joints  with  \>h^r. 
In  large  buildings,  where  the  walls  are  raised  to  a  great  height  and  *.- 
stones  press  heavily  on  each  other,  to  preserve  them  from  Unahinjr.  • 
piaster  is  prevented  from  running  to  the  front  by  placing  thin  \\m^ 
wood  about  two  and  a  half  inches  broad  in  the  joints,  which  are  slij  •- 
out  when  the  plaster  sets ;  and  when  the  walls  settle  these  open  ) 
are  pointed  up.    Owing  to  this  precaution  of  directing  the  wei^'V 
the  center  of  the  stones,  you  will  very  rarely  see  the  moldings  or  • 
ornamental  work  on  the  face  of  a  building  Hushed  through  pressun- 

'^  Except  in  marble  or  polished  work,  the  French  masons  use  verv ' ' 
care  with  the  bedaandjointsofthestone  work;  theyare  often  three-Ji: 
of  an  inch  apart,  but  as  the  plaster  with  which  they  are  filled  ig  al.  • 
as  durable  a«  the  stone,  and  like  it  in  color,  it  does  not  affect  the  jrt> 
appearance  of  the  building.    The  skill  of  the  poseur  does  not  seem  t-  * 
highly  estimated,  as  his  wages  are  only  five  and  a  half  francs  a  ih}- 
one  and  a  half  franc  less  than  the  ravdleiir^  which  comprises  two  cla>*^ 
viz:  ravakurs  in  plaster  and  ravaleurs  in  stone. 

"The  ravaleurs  in  plaster  erect  all  the  walls  of  the  building  above :> 
basement,  in  which  small  squared  or  rubble  stone  is  used.  They  k ' 
all  the  fireplaces  and  flues,  and  turn  the  brick  arches  tor  the  tl'»^ 
When  the  house  is  covered  in  with  slates  or  tiles  they  coat  all  tbe'>- 
with  plaster,  and  form  the  ceiling  and  cornices. 

"The  plaster  used  for  buildingthe  walls  is  mixed  with  water  in  a  «"(*►•" 
trough,  the  sides  of  which  slope  outward  towards  the  top.     It  is  bn^' " 
to  the  scaftold  by  the  laborer  on  his  head,  and  when  it  sets  a  littU'. ' 
ravaleur  spreads  it  on  the  walls  with  his  trowel  or  hands — he  is  not  r- 
ticular  which — and  beds  the  stone ;  the  stones  are  placed  dry  in  > ' 
center  of  the  wall,  and  afterwards  grouted  with  thin  plaster.    The-^ 
ings  and  walls  are  all  finished  with  one  coat  of  whatev^er  thickness  n 
be  required  by  the  uneven  ness  of  the  walls,  which  he  ascertain^ 
plumbing  screeds  or  narrow  strips  of  plaster  at  each  angle  of  the  n*' 
and  af  convenient  di^tancx\s  from  each  other.    Between  the  scnHHl> 
puts  (m  wet  plaster  with  a  broom,  his  hands,  or  the  tix)wel,  and  fon* 
the  surface  of  it  level  with  the  edge  of  a  long,  straight  trowt*!,  han»r  - ' 
teeth  like  a  saw;  a  little  thin  plaster  laid  on  anil  rubbed  with  the  Hat  '■: 
a  trowel  makes  it  a  fine,  smooth  surface.    The  cornices  are  made  of  !♦«'* 
plaster  and  run  with  a  mold ;   but  when  very  large  and  ornauifii««' 
they  are  done  by  molders,  who  make  them  of  a  composition  of  plJ**^*"'" 
whitening,  and  glue,  in  which  flax  fibers  are  intermixed  to  add  stn'ii-'^'^ 
It  is  hollowed  at  the  back,  and  made  so  light,  and  yet  so  strong*  thui  i' 
may  be  attached  with  phister,  or  nailed  to  the  walls  and  ceiHu?.  ^ 
rarnh'urs  in  plaster  are  a  very  useful  and  skilled  class  of  workmen,  i»''^ 
aje  \n\\i\  six  francs  a  day.    The  trowels  and  other  tools  used  by  ^^^ 
are  very  awkward  and  clumsily  made,  and  although  those  men*-'-^^'^'^ 
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lue  excellent  work,  tliey  do  it  in  a  very  unworkmanlike  manner.  You 
Idom  see  an  Bn^lish  operative  use  plaster  or  mortar  with  his  hand 
liile  lie  has  a  tool  to  do  it  with. 

"  Tlie  ravaleur  in  stone  corresponds  to  the  trade  of  a  mason  in  London ; 
it  as  the  principal  part  of  the  work  in  Paris  is  executed  in  soft  stone, 
id  after  the  walls  are  built,  while  in  London  it  is  done  with  hard  stone, 
orked  on  the  banker  before  it  is  fixed,  the  method  of  working  in  the 
vo  places  is  entirely  different,  and  one  would  have  some  difficulty  in 
dn^  the  tools  of  the  other  without  considerable  experience. 
^'  The  ravaleurs  in  stone  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz:  those  who 
dish  the  fronts  of  tbe  building  and  those  who  work  the  beds  and  joints 
f  the  stone  before  they  are  fixed.  This  latter  class  are  called  tuilleurs 
e  pierhe.  The  blocks  of  stone  for  a  building  are  generally  depositeil 
ear  its  site  if  there  is  room,  and,  if  not,  on  the  next  convenient  open 
l)ace ;  and  when  cut  into  the  required  sizes  these  men  work  the  beds 
nd  joints,  and  if  the  stone  is  required  for  a  molding  or  cornice,  they 
cribe  on  the  mold  and  chamfer  off  the  surplus.  They  seldom  iLse  a 
nallet  and  chisel,  except  to  run  a  draught  around  the  arris,  but  work  the 
»tt)ne  with  a  pick,  a  tooth-axe,  and  a  diamond  hammer.  Tbe  mallet  and 
jhisel  they  use  very  imperfectly,  but  the  pick  and  axe  they  use  with 
?reat  dexterity,  and  turn  out  a  great  quantity  of  that  kind  of  work, 
rhey  never  banker  a  stone  to  work  it,  but  merely  lift  it  on  a  slant,  and 
seldom  turn  it  more  than  once  before  it  is  finished.  They  have  no  sheds 
to  i)rotect  them  from  the  weather,  and  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  six  francs 
per  day. 

"  The  ravaleurs  who  work  the  fronts  of  the  buildings  are  the  most 
skillful  men  in  the  trade,  and  are  paid  seven  francs  a  day  when  employed 
at  day  work ;  but  as  a  gang  of  men  generally  do  the  work  of  a  front  by 
contract,  they  often  earn  more  than  day  wages ;  but  when  an  architect 
requires  to  have  his  work  well  done  he  will  not  allow  it  to  be  done  by 
contract.    M.  Due,  the  architect  of  the  palace  of  justice,  would  have  the 
front  of  that  building  done  by  day  work;  and  it  is  plainly  observable 
how  superior  the  work  is  to  that  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  which  was 
executed  by  contract.    For  the  ravaleurs  to  do  their  work,  a  scaftbld  is 
erected  to  the  front,  as  the  walls  of  most  edifices  are  built  overhand ; 
then,  commencing  at  the  top  cornice,  they  cut  in  the  mold  at  each  end, 
and  with  a  ])iece  of  twine  rubbed  with  red  chalk,  strained  from  end  to 
end,  they  strike  the  horizontal  lines,  pitching  off"  the  waste  from  the 
front  with  a  hammer  and  chisel ;  they  then  work  it  very  close  with  a 
tooth-ajfe,  and  finish  it  off  with  a  diamond  hammer,  or  a  plane,  when 
the  surface  requires  to  be  made  smooth.    These  planes  are  about  nine 
or  ten  inches  long,  having  two  irons,  one  in  the  middle  and  one  in  the 
front,  to  enable  it  to  cut  into  an  angle.    The  irons  are  merely  thin  i)iece8 
of  steel  or  saw-plate,  slightly  beveled  on  the  cutting  edge.    The  rava- 
leurs have  a  number  of  these  planes,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  with  which 

tliey  work  the  moldings  on  stone,  just  as  a  joiner  would  make  them 
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on  wood.    TLey  seldom  use  a  mallet  and  chisel,  and  when  they  do '  ^ 
very  awkwardly,  but  execute  their  work  chiefly  with  the  pick,  ^ 
diamond  hammer,  and  plane.    It  is  astonishing  with  what  celerity  ( 
finish  off  the  front  of  a  building,  but  everything  is  in  their  favor:  t- 
stone,  being  of  a  nice,  fine  quality,  is  not  flushed  at  the  joints  or  mh 
the  working  of  the  plane  or  axe,  and  the  stones  being  the  full  thick:- 
of  the  wall,  are  not  disturbed  on  their  beds  by  the  working.    Thtrv 
certainly  something  to  say  in  favor  of  this  system  of  working  stone  ;»:• 
the  wall  is  built.    In  the  first  place,  no  time  is  wasted  on  the  part> ' 
are  not  exposed  to  view ;  and  in  the  next  place  the  lines  will  l>e  i 
accurate,  as  they  are  struck  the  full  length  or  full  height  of  the  builii . 
and  although  much  of  their  stone- work  is  not  so  perfectly  masoiittl  . 
will  not  bear  so  minute  an  examination  as  the  stone- work  in  Loi- 
their  buildings  will  look  better,  owing  to  that  circumstance. 

"  However  perfectly  the  stones  may  be  worked  on  the  banker,  ui  - 
they  are  carefully  fixed,  you  will  not  have  the  lines  straight,  and  j 
cannot  make  them  so  without  disfiguring  the  moldings." 

III.— COIGNET  BfiTON  AND  CONCRETE. 

Much  attention  is  now  given  in  France  to  the  construction  of  ni" 
lithic  buildings,  bridges,  piers,  and  walls,  by  the  use  of  a  mLxtun 
sand,  lime,  and  water,  as  proposed  and  i)erfected  by  M.  Coiguet,  ^ 
now  known  as  Coiguet  beton. 

This  mixture,  w  hen  properly  made,  soon  solidifies  and  acquirf> ' 
properties  of  stone.  While  soft  it  may  be  molded  and  shaped  int<)  - 
desired  form. 

Common  beton  is  a  mixture  of  broken  stones,  lime,  or  hydraulic  I.' 
and  water,  and  is  generally  known  in  the  United  States  as  conci 
This  also  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  construction 
dwellings. 

A  small  house  constructed  of  Coiguet  bdton  was  exhibited,  and  <  in  • 
dwellings  for  workmen  are  now  constructing  in  several  loealitit^'^ 
Franc^.    This  material  was  also  used  in  the  construction  of  the  fi«nJ'^ 
tions  and  arches  of  the  exposition  building. 

The  adaptation  of  this  material  to  various  constnictions  and  t* 
method  of  preparing  and  using  it  has  been  fully  shown  by  Mr.  Ixhui..^ 
Beck  with,  in  one  of  the  reports  in  the  Exposition  series,  and  to  v^- 
reference  is  made. 

The  use  of  ordinary  or  Portland  cement  concrete  lor  eottaLi'  '•'  ' 
is  urged  on  the  score  of  economy  and  ease  of  constnu'tion.  It  is  ai^'^^^'y 
that  with  a  proportion  of  fi'om  one-fifth  to  one-eighth  of  cement  io^^^"'- 
gravel,  or  small  stones,  a  wall  may  be  made  one-third  stronger  than  (•*••'' 
mon  brick- work;  or  that  a  concrete  wall  one- third  of  the  thickm-'^'' "' 
common  brick  wall  will  be  equally  strong,  and  that  it  will  cost  onl) 
al)out  half  as  much  as  a  brick  wall.  It  is  stated  also  that  common  iin^** 
absorbs  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  water,  and  that  a  concrete  wall  d^*^"* 
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ot  absorb  one-quarter  of  that  quantity,  and  tUat  it  takes  about  one-qnar- 
•V  iis  long  to  d^,  an4l  that  when  set,  and  if  made  with  hard  stoneB,  it 
'  impermeable  to  wet. 

The  Emperor  adopted  a  concrete  constrnction  for  the  forty  dwellings 
hi(;b  he  had  erected  for  the  French  arti^ns.  The  mixture  consisted 
f  the  sand,  gravel,  and  stone-sdug  out  of  the  foundations,  mixed  with  one- 
iglit-part  of  Portland  cement.  By  the  use  of  Tail's  movable  case,  or  a 
iuiilar  contrivance  described  below,  walls  of  concrete  eau  be  raised  with 
i-eunwy  and  without  the  aid  of  regular  miisons  and  brieklajerH,  an 
dvantage  which  those  wiio  wish  to  secure  acheaply  constrncted  dwell- 
i;;,  in  these  days  of  enormous  prices,  will  not  be  apt  to  lose  sight  of. 

M^nOD  OF  CONHTEUCTING  WALLS  OF  BIStoN  OE  CONCRETE. 
Mr.  Clarke,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  has  made  use  of  a  contrivance 
iir  concrete  building  which  consists,  of  a  movable  frame  sustaining 
ilanks  on  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  wall,  thus  forming  a  sort  of 
niugh  or  case,  in  which  the  concrete  is  laid  or  filled  in  by  an  ordinary 
aborer.  When  the  spsice  between  the  planks  is  filled  the  case  of  planks 
s  loosened  by  turning  a  screw,  and  is  tlien  raised  and  readjusted  and 
illed  as  before.  It  differs  from  the  ordinary  contrivances  chiefly  in 
liis:  that  it  is  snpi>orted  by  a 

fi-anie  from  above,  and  not  by  Vw 

posts  set  in  the  ground  or 
:^luniped  to  the  Widl  below.  Its 
einistniction  is  shown  in  the  an- 
nexiHl  figure,  which  also  shows 
tlif  manner  in  which  a  hollow 
wall  W  may  be  formed  by  using 
ii  wedge-shaped  plank  or  "core" 
C  C  as  long  as  the  case.  Tliis 
(■lire  is  set  up  edgewise  in  the 
^nux  between  the  planks  of  the 
'JIM',  and  when  the  concrete  is 
tilled  in  aroiuid  it  to  the  top  the 
iiivc  iw  drawn  out,  and  thus  an 
iiii  Hiiac^.  from  two  to  three  inches 

n  ide  is  left  in  the   wall.     The       Clarke's  A^fiwtaWe  Frame  for  Concrete 
outer  and  inner  walls  are  bound  building. 

tttRfther  by  tie-bricks  aet  at  regular  intervals  corresiMjnding  to  notches 
tut  in  the  lower  or  thin  edge  of  the  plank.  The  plank  rests  upon  these 
bricks,  and  the  notches  allow  it  to  drop  down  even  with  the  top  of  the 
oiieuiug  from  which  it  has  just  been  taken,  and  thus,  as  the  wall  is  carried 
"P,  a  continuous  air  space  is  left  from  the  foundation  to  the  top.'    The 

'  Thn  follon'ing  arc  tho  rlimensionH  of  thn  A'ame  desi^iiod  and  ii»ed  by  Mr.  Clarke : 
Jxiot,  13  incheR;BtBudanl,  6  inobee  by  4  inclioa;  arm,  4  iuches  by  3  inches;  clamps,  6 
ini'hi'N  by  3  inches;  core,  2i  inches  and  2  incbea;  wall  1  foJt  4  inches;  spaces  between 
■ii'-l)  ricks,  20  inches. 
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other  method  of  forming  concrete  walls  between  a  frame  supported^; 
below  is  sh6wn  by  a  figure  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Leonard  Beckwith.  TW 
apparatus  used  by  Mr.  Tall  is  shown  by  a  figure  beyond,  accompaLp; 
the  account  of  work  done  by  his  method. 

Another  great  advantage  of  concrete  construction  is  the  facility  wrii 
which  flues  and  air  passages  may  be  formed  in  the  wall  by  simply  n^k 
ing  the  concrete  around  cylindrical  forms  of  metal,  which  can  Xm  mi?** 
or  drawn  up  as  the  work  progresses,  so  as  to  leave  a  continuous  i-  • 
or  flue  of  uniform  size  and  smooth  interior. 

It  is   of  the   greatest   importance  that  the  materials  for  ooiwr- 
should  be  most  thoroughly  mixed  together.    Success  depends  iuhl 
upon    this    part    of  the   work.     Only    a   small    quantity    ot    */ 
should  be  used,  sufficient  only  to  give  the  requisite  plasticity  to  • 
mass.    Five  to  six  parts  of  gravel,  or  broken  stx)ne,  with  some  'a 
added,  and  one  part  of  cement,  are  regarded  as  the  proper  proport:-  - 
They  should  be  mixed  when  dry,  and  the  water  is  to  be  abided  >i  ^ 
and  thoroughly  incorporated.    It  is  best  to  use  a  sprinkler  in  onlei  • 
insure  a  uniform  and  gi-adual  wetting  of  the  mass. 

BiStON  and  concrete  building  in  ENGLAND  AND    FRANCE. 

Considering  the  great  attention  which  has  been  given  of  late  to  •).  • 
method  of  building,  and  its  importance  to  the  people  of  the  Unite<l  Sta^^ 
it  is  deemed  advisable,  though  involving  some  repetition,  to  pres«»ut :  - 
following  extracts  from  the  Builder  which  contain  many  valuable  (lH..i* 
of  methods,  advantages,  and  cost  of  concrete  building: 

^ "  The  advantages  which  concrete,  under  some  circumstances,  pos.*^'^ 
as  a  building  material  have  alreiuly  been  so  fully  demonstrated  th.i: ' 
seems  superfluous  to  reiterate  them.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  siui»r.* 
these  advantages  considered,  that  this  material  is  not  more  often  ailopr'"* 
particularly  in  the  construction  of  dwellings  for  the  working  c1j»>^* 
One  reason  for  this,  we  think,  is,  that  although  such  use  of  ctmcn'tc  - 
by  no  means  new,  as  the  concrete  walls  of  the  old  Romans  testify.  '** 
economical  and  other  qualities  are  not  known  or  ap[)reciated  byf-'' 
general  public.  Moreover,  until  recently  mechanical  difficulties  sto<»<i  J"- 
the  way.  These,  however,  have  been  lessened  by  the  ai)panitiiJ5  •''•' 
scaft'olding  lately  patented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Tall,  by  which  the  w»lN  «*' 
buildings  in  concrete  may  be  carried  up  to  any  i-equired  height.  F^sv^f^ 
ing  some  houses  erected  by  Mr.  Tall  at  Bexley  Heath,  and  others,  i«<'l"'^ 
ing  a  church  and  a  farm-house,  neither  of  them  very  ftivorable  exariip)*^ 
however,  by  I^ord  Salisbury,  at  Hatfield,  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Tap 
tain  Fowke,  very  little  has  been  lately  done  in  ccmcrete  constnictioD  in 
England. 

" In  I*ari8  the  use  of  concrete  is  rapidly  extending.  The  wellkw*" 
invention  of  M.  Fran^'ois  Coignet,  called  beton  agglonuws,  describcHl'* 
more  than  one  occasion  in  our  pages,  is  being  largely  m^e^l  forbuiW^A'^ 
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d  public  works  in  the  French  capital,  in  every  instance  with  the  most 
tisfactory  results.  This  artificial  stone  is  produced  simply  by  a  mix- 
re  of  any  kind  of  sand  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydraulic  lime,  to 
lieh  occasionally  is  added  a  trifling  quantity  of  cement.  No  new 
it^riul,  we  believe,  is  employed  in  the  production,  and  notwithstand- 
[j:  the  i^'eat  proportion  of  the  sand  used,  an  artificial  stone  is  obtained 
lich  is  Larder,  more  lasting,  and  better  able  to  withstand  the  change 
climates,  to  resist  frost,  heat,  drought,  and  moisture,  than  many  nat- 
al stones.  By  employing  superior  materials  a  stone  is  obtained  equal 
^'anite  or  jura-stone.  It  can  be  molded  into  the  most  delicate  forms 
'  art,  and  has  the  advantage  of  hardening  instead  of  softening  in  the 
r,  according  to  the  well  known  law  of  inortars  and  concretes.  Among 
le  more  recent  constructions  with  b^ton  agglom^r^s  may  be  named  the 
ipporting  wall  of  the  Boulevard  de  PBmpereur,  measuring  thirteen 
lousand  cubic  meters,  with  ornamental  staircase  seven  meters  wide; 
le  vaults  twelve  thousand  cubic  meters;  the  underground  drains,  twelve 
lousaud  cubic  meters,  and  the  water  and  river  works,  twenty  thousand 
leters,  at  the  new  Exhibition  building — about  thirty-one  English  miles  of 
ewers,  bai*racks,  and  numerous  other  works  for  the  city  of  Paris, 
udeed,  Parisian  engineers  and  architects  hold  that  this  material  cannot 
e  surpassed  in  applications  for  underground  and  foundation  works.  It 
s  equally  well  adapted  for  buildings  of  great  height,  as  may  be  seen  by 
he  church  at  Vesinet.  The  bell  tower  of  this  church  is  forty  meters  high, 
lud  we  are  assured  that  it  has  not  suffered  in  the  least  from  vibration 
»r  sinking.  At  his  manufactory  at  St.  Denis,  M.  Coignet  has  succeeded  in 
producing  stones  that  surpass  natural  stones  in  homogeneous  formation, 
lud  in  the  power  of  resistance  against  breaking,  frost,  drought,  ormois- 
lu^,  at  a  cost  of  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  the  ordinary  material. 
**  Some  time  ago  specimens  of  the  cheaper  concrete  were  submitted  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  his  Majesty,  recognizing  the  import- 
nice  of  economy  in  this  class  of  construction,  ordered  forty  houses  for 
workmen  to  be  built  with  it.  A  piece  of  ground  was  obtained  ui  the 
Avenue  Dusmenil,  and  the  dwellings  are  now  being  executed  from  the 
Euiperor'a  own  designs,  by  Mr.  W.  E,  Kewton,  civil  engineer,  of  Chan- 
(^^ry  Lane.  AT>out  half  the  number,  we  believe,  are  already  finished. 
Tliey  are  double  houses  of  three  stories  in  height,  each  furnishing 
accommodation  for  six  families,  each  family  being  provided  with  three 
apartments,  namely,  a  sitting-room,  4.50  meters  by  3.47;  bed-room,  3.70 
meters  by  3.47  meters;  kitchen,  3,47  meters  by  2.02,  with  cellar,  water- 
closet,  &c.  A  small  inner  court  affords  light  to  the  back  rooms.  The 
iloors,  windows,  and  stairs  have  been  made  by  machinery  outside  of 
Paris,  the  wood-work,  consisting  of  deal,  sycamore,  and  oak  sills.  The 
^d  and  sitting  rooms  will  be  furnished  with  marble  chimney  pieces, 
^'hi(th  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  twenty-three  francs  a  pair,  and  with 
stoves,  the  kitchen  with  a  cooking  apparatus.  Water  and  gas  will  be 
laid  on,  and  the  water-closets  are  to  be  fitted  up  in  the  English  fashion, 
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in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  Emperor.    The  floors  are  of 
Crete  and  iron;  the  chimney  flues  round  and  smooth  iut^^mally:  a;* : 
short  the  entire  tenements  are  built  on  the  ordinary  concrete  priLii 
The  design  shows  no  architectural  ornamentation,  but  is  plain,  urat, 
substantial.    Besides  Mr.  H.  E.  Newton,  the  resident  architect,  a.   . 
English  foreman,  no  skilled  labor  has  been  employed  in  the  buil«L:. 
the  entire  work  having  been  done  by  ordinary  French  laborers,  af 
francs  (fifty  cents)  a  day.    The  cost  of  each  double  house,  aceomw- 
ing  six  families,  will  be  about  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  exclu*i\- 
the  land,  which  was  obtained  after  considerable  diflSculty,  and  on  n.' 
high  terms.    The  whole  outlay  is  borne  by  the  Emperor,  but  in  whu: 
it  is  intended  to  dispose  of  the  dwellings  is  not  kno^Ti.     We  an-  • 
unable  to  say  at  what  rent  the  dwellings  will  be  let.    Sufficient  jn^- 
has  been  marked  off  for  a  block  of  sixteen  additional  tenements.  T 
concrete  used  by  Mr.  Newton  consists  of  four  measures  of  large  f 
stone,  four  measures  of  sharp  sand,   and   one  measure  of  P<»n.' 
cement,  mixed  in  the  usual  way.    The  walls  contain  about  fom  ;• 
cent,  of  conglomerate.    We  may  mention  that  Mr.  Newton  ha8  aN  - 
course  of   construction  a  number   of   two-story  houses   in  com  : 
intended  for  dwellings  for  the  workmen  of  the  Society  Anon^w^  "- 
Forges  et  Fondties,  at  Montmartre,  a  few  miles  from  Paris,  and  likt^"^^ 
one  or  two  private  villa  residences. 

"  The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  here  set  us  a  good  example.   I' ' 
agreed  on  every  side  that  one  of  the  most  pressing  questions  of  th*-'- 
is  how  to  provide  suitable  homes  for  the  poor.    To  some  ext<n: ' - 
question  has  been  practic^ally  met,  but  only  partially,  and  not  8o  w*   * 
it  might  have  been.    Concrete   constructions,  it  can  be  shown.  - 
cheaper,  healthier,  and  safer,  and  therefore  better  than  ordinary  bi»--^ 
The  objection  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  to  all  the  common  brirk » 
lath-andplaster  constructions,  is  their  absorbency  of  moisture, ami 
closely  crowded  habitations  their  absorbency  of  miasma.     Coiicntt 
not  by  one-quarter  so  absorbent  of  moistui^e  and  damp  as  brick,  vli:'' 
gives  a  washable  interior  surface.    Its  great  economical  quality  i-^*'' 
concrete  costs  about  one-half  the  pric43  of  brick-work.    The  WaUri  - 
model  dwellings,  which  have  turned  out  the  most  remunerative  of  ^^^'' 
kind,  pay  about  five  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  but  had  concrete  been  n>^' 
as  a  building  material  instead  of  brick,  we  believe  these  houses  w<>'' ' 
have  yielded  seven  and  a  half  per  cent.    Laboring-class  tenements,  N"* 
of  brick  on  the  most  economical  plan,  will  cost  one  hundred  i^w'-^''* 
sterling  for  living-room,  bedroom,  and  scullery ;  the  same  thinjr <*" '"* 
done  in  concrete  at  a  cost  of  seventy-five  pounds  sterling  for  earli  i^t' 
rate  dwelling.    We  say  better,  for  the  walls  and  roof,  besides  1*'^- 
stronger,  will  be  nearly  impervious  to  wet  and  damp;  the  interior w^' 
will  be  washable,  the  dividing  walls  less  i>ervious  to  sound,  whifh  m 
close  tenements  is  a  great  comfort,  and  the  whole  will  be  fire-pnx>^'  ^"^ 
there  will  be  nothing  but  doors  and  windows  to  bum.    We  hear  that  * 
number  of  gentlemen,  including  several  well-known  sanitary  reli^*'^ 
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d  arcliitects,  convinced  of  the  great  advantages  which  this  material 
\»rs  in  the  construction  of  improved  dwellings  for  the  poorer  population, 
lower  rents  than  has  hitherto  been  possible,  are  endeavoring  to  form  a 
ini>aiiy  with  the  object  of  erecting  houses  of  this  class  in  the  metropolis, 
id  generally  of  making  capitalists  and  others  better  acquainted  with 
e  merits  of  concrete  for  building  purposes  of  everj^  kind."^ 

TALL'S  METHOD   OF  CONSTRUCTION  WITH  CONCRETE. 

Some  valuable  details  regarding  Mr,  Tail's  method  of  concrete  con- 
ruittioii  are  given  by  him  in  a  communication  to  the  Builder,  (August  3, 
(67,)  in  which  he  maintains  that  his  system  of  building  is  far  superior  to 
le  use  of  concrete  in  blocks  or  "  lumps,"  as  proposed  by  Mr.  May.  He  says : 
His  blocks  are  made  one  day  and  laid  the  next,  necessitating  a  larger 
roportion  of  cement  than  one  in  eight,  as  in  my  concrete,  and  thereby 
icrificiug  both  strength  and  economy.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
ow  he  can  call  it  concrete  building,  as  it  is  built  with  cement  blocks 
s  bricks,  and  with  a  large  proportion  of  bricks  in  chimney-jambs,  &c. 

"  lie  thinks  hollow  walls  far  beyond  solid  ones.  I  differ  in  opinion, 
nd,  at  the  same  time,  think  he  must  be  totally  ignorant  of  my  system 
f  building,  or  he  must  know,  in  the  way  my  houses  are  cast,  in  one  solid 
lock,  I  have  only  to  insert  cores,  say  two  feet  long,  two  inches  thick, 
nd  nine  inches,  ten  inches,  eleven  inches,  or  twelve  inches  wide,  in  the 
enter  of  my  mold,  and  four  inches  or  six  inches  apart,  in  the  same  way 
hat  I  form  the  i^ecesses  for  my  joists,  &c.,  and  I  get  the  hollow  wall  he 
hinks  so  much  of.  A  six-inch  wall  may  be  made  hollow  by  one  and  a 
lalf  inch  cores  or  prints." 

The  accompanying  figures  show  the  construction  of  Mr.  TaU's  bracket 
scaffolding.    It  will  be  seen  n    > 

hat  the  brackets  or  platforms  j, i\  " 

P  are  sustained  by  clamping 
hem  to  the  walls  W  as  they 
»*e  built  up,  holes  or  cores  c 
i)eiDg  left  for  the  insertion  of 
the  tie-bolts  b.  The  case  is 
also  shown  in  section  above 
the  scaffolding  and  in  plan 
^>u  the  right.  The  latter  in- 
iHcate^s  the  method  of  form- 
ing the  angles  of  walls,  fire- 
places, and  joints  with  win-  TaU'e  Bracket  Scaflfolding. 

<low-frames.  The  figure /on  the  left  shows  the  form  of  the  short  cylin- 
<ler,  provided  with  a  handle  at  the  top,  used  for  making  flues  or  air- 
passages  in  the  walls. 

'  Mr.  Nowton  gives  the  foUowiiig  description  of  the  nature  and  composition  of  the 
<'oiuTete  which  has  heen  successfuUy  used  in  constructing  the  Emperor's  "maisons 
<^ftrrihe8"  in  the  Avenue  Dusmenil,  Paris,  and  also  that  used  by  him  in  the  works  ear- 
ned out  in  England:  **In  Paris  we  used  one  part  of  Portland  cement  (C.  Francis  &, 
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In  regard  to  the  cost  of  Mr.  Tali's  building,  and  the  character  «  v 
labor  employed,  he  says : 

"  I  commenced  two  houses  on  Monday,  the  22d  of  July,  and  on  S.-; 
day,  the  27th,  my  houses  were  up  nine  feet  six  inches  in  height,  the  *  "* 
done  being  equal  to  laying  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  andt-iL't- 
bricks.  The  whole  of  this  was  done  in  forty- three  hours,  by  twoL»  • 
ers  and  one  strong  boy.  They  fill  the  apparatus  every  day  in  ^  ■ 
hours,  (excepting  on  Saturday,  when,  owing  to  so  many  gentlemen  "» 
iting  the  building,  they  took  one  hour  longer.)  I  have  no  hesitiUi* 
saying  my  two  houses  will  be  up  and  covered  in  by  August  10. 

"  My  men  being  laborers  do  not  understand  work  by  the  rod,  arnl:^ 
it  by  the  superficial  yard  of  nine-inch  work.    Fourteen  thous;in<i 
hundred  and  eightj^  bricks  will  do  one  hundred  and  forty-five  andil  ■ 
quarters  superficial  yards,  which,  at  sixpence  per  yard,  equals  £  •  - 
lO^d. — the  amount  earned  by  two  men  and  one  boy  in  four  daijrs  and^  ■ 
hours,  which  I  paid  on  Saturday  last.    When  the  houses  are  rt*a«l}  ' 
the  roof,  the  labor  for  the  walls  will  have  cost  me  £7  5s.  9^.,  the  an  • 
of  Avork  being  equal  to  laying  twenty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  . 
sixty  bricks,  including  molded  reveals  to  windows  and  doors." 

PISE  WALLS. 

Cottagelf  the  walls  of  which  are  constructed  of  clay  and  gravel 
known  aspis^,  are  common  in  some  parts  of  Europe  and  Great  l*!-'  - 
The  mixture  is  pressed  or  rammed  into  a  frame  like  that  useil  f^'J » 
Crete,  and  it  answers  very  well  for  dry  climates, .but  when  exposed  to: 
or  wet  must  be  protected  with  a  coating  of  plaster  or  cement 

IV.— ARTIFICIAL  STOXES— CERAMIC  MATERIALS. 

nicoll's  new  wall-slabs. 

Mr.  B.  NicoU,  of  England,  exhibited  in  the  English  section  a  nev  ^ 
of  wall,  for  which  he  claims  great  advantages  in  non-absorsencr of  b"  ' 
ure,  non-conduction  of  heat,  economy  of  space,  a  washable  surfan'.  i 
withal,  cheapness.    It  is  described  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  as  follows :  *  **< ' 


Sons)  to  five  parts  of  large  gravel  stones,  varying  in  size  from  the  size  of  pearl  l^- 
to  that  of  petw.    The  fine  sand  is  sifted  or  sereeninl  out,  put  on  one  aide,  an«l  «-*• 
making  stucco  for  facing  the  work.    At  this  place  I  find  it  more  economical  t*' 
burnt  brick  earth  or  'brick  ballast/  as  it  is  called,  from  which  I  sift  out  the  vrn  '' 
and  a<ld  one  of  Portland  cement  to  eight  of  ballast.    This  makes  a  very  h»nl  wa- 
have  even  reduce<l  the  cement  to  one  in  ten  with  perfei't  success.     I  buni  tb«'  '^  '' 
myself,  and  it  costs  mo  under  two  shillings  per  cubic  yard.    Therefore,  if  we  tJ-**  ' 
yard  of  balla^st  at  two  shillings,  and  two  and  a  half  bushels  of  cement  at  om*  ^'-    ' 
tenpence,  we  shall  have  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete   for  six  shillings  se veii )»»''>'' • 
which  a<ld  two  shillings  threepence  per  yard  for  labor,  and  we  shall  find  th»t  «♦" 
put  up  a  suiH^rHcial  yard  of  nine-inch  work  for  less  than  three  shillings.    Ow  i'' 
man  veiituriMl  to  questicm  the  possibility  of  building  a  wall  thirty  fwt  Uigt »"  '• ' 
inch  work.    I  only  say  that  this  has  been  d(me  by  Mr.  Tall,  and  the  1ii>h^*''^"  ' 
stnicted  have  been  sold  by  him  at  a  very  hirge  profit." 
*  British  Ii(>ports  of  the  Paris  Exposition,  vol.  iii,  p.  282. 
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inework  of  strong  cross- wires,  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 

*  is  woven,  by  a  powerful  pressure,  fibrous  matter,  which  is  satu- 
I  with  a  solution  that  renders  it  fire-proof.    It  is  then  subjected  to  a 

powerful  pressure.  A  coating  of  light  Scott's  cement,  mixed  with 
\u  cement,  is  then  put  upon  it  for  inside  facing,  and  of  Portland 
lit  for  the  outside  facing.  The  surfaces  are  impermeable  to  moist- 
smooth,  and  washable  with  water,  so  as  to  save  the  expense  of 
;it<Ml  lime  washings.  It  is  formed  into  slabs  in  iron  frames,  which 
mt  tof^ether  and  closely  and  securely'  fastened  with  bolts.  The  slabs 
Voni  one  and  a  half  inch  to  four  inches  thick.  These  slabs  serve  as 
rior  paneling  for  dividing  walls  and  partitions.  Where  space  is  of 
irtance  it  has  the  advantage,  perhaps,  over  c>oncrete  walling,  in  ena- 
\X  a  wall  to  be  made  of  not  more  than  one  and  a  half  inch  or  two 
<s  in  thickness,  and  yet  its  quality  greatly  deadens  sound.  It  has 
jrreat  advantages  for  weather-proof  roofing,  superior  to  slate  or  tile, 
iirli  not,  as  I  conceive,  sui)erior  to  well-made  hollow  brick  (when  it 
he  got)  tie<l  together  with  iron  ties  and  covered  with  layers  of 
lalt  and  cement.  In  the  Prince  Consort's  model  the  i)rinciple  of  the 
rrH>f  was  adopted,  but  none  of  the  model  dwellings  in  the  Exhibition 
e  attained  to  that  principle." 

RANS03IE  ARTIFICIAL  STONE. 

his  is  a  remarkable  and  important  compound  for  building  purposes. 
vas  exhibited  by  Mr.  Frederick  Ransome,  of  London,  the  inventor, 
takes  clean  sand  and  binds  the  grains  together  with  a  cement  of  sili- 
i'  <»f  lime,  producing  a  hard  and  enduring  mass,  fully  ecpial  to  sand- 
M(»  from  the  quarry.  It  is  said  that  the  strength  of  this  compound 
ii  excei*ds  that  of  most  of  the  rocks  cx>mmonly  used  in  building.  It 
I  hv  molded  into  any  desired  form,  either  into  solid  or  hollow  rectan- 
ar  blocks  or  into  elaborately  carved  and  ornamented  moldings  or  capi- 
^  tor  columns.    It  is  in  extensive  use,  and  is  largely  maunfaetured  by 

•  l*iiteut  Concrete  Stone  Company. 

THE  MAREZZO  MARBLE. 

riiis  is  an  artificial  compound,  which  is  formed  into  slabs  of  any 
luinnl  size,  or  into  molded  work,  or  corni<'.es,  a.s  may  be  required.  It 
« laiiaed  for  it  that  it  is  the  most  jx^rfect  imitation  and  substitute  for 
»ioiis  marbles  that  has  yet  been  p/oduced.    It  is  solid  and  durable,  and 

luinhiess  allows  it  to  take  a  high  polish.  It  has  the  great  advantage 
<'i  j^tucco  or  scagliola,  that  it  can  be  made  at  the  works  and  be  at  once 
<l  rapidly  put  into  phice  in  buildings  without  the  delay  which  neces- 
'il.v  attends  the  execution  of  stucco-work.     It  is  applicable  especially 

tln^  decoration  of  interiors,  halls,  stairways,  walls  of  ('hurches,  hotels, 
'^^  private  houses.    It  was  exhibited  by  K.  R.  Cox,  Old  Kent  Koad, 

^'  liondon,  England. 
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TILES  FOB  FLOORS  AND  WALLS. 

There  was  a  profuse  and  brilliant  display  of  plain  and  ornamental  i> 
for  floors  and  walls  in  the  English,  French,  and  other  sections.  TV. 
are  freely  used  abroad  not  onlyJfor  floors  but  for  wainscoting  s^:- 
exterior  as  well  as  interior  decoration  of  walls.    The  English  cott;i;:^  - 
the  park  was  almost  lined  with  samples  of  tiles  of  all  kinds,  upon  theii-' 
and  on  the  walls,  showing  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used,  iwn- 
larly  in  kitchens,  around  the  ranges,  fireplaces,  and  sinks,  andwht'> 
it  is  necessaiy  to  wash  and  scrub  frequently.    The  chief  con8umi<(i< 
for  floors  of  public  and  private  buildings,  churches,  banks,  and  »•> 
houses,  in  vestibules,  halls,  libraries,  dining-rooms,  hearths,  and  couv* 
atories. 

Tiles  may  be  grouped  in  three  classes — ^plain,  of  various  colors,  hi^ 
tic  or  inlaid,  and  enameled.    The  usual  colors  are  buff,  red,  black. 'l- 
chocolate,  blue,  and  white,  and  the  shapes  are  squares,  octagons,  ti^^ 
gons,  and  their  divisions,  so  that  almost  infinite  changes  may  bi'  lu 
in  the  patterns  by  combinations  in  laying. 

The  encaustic  tiles  are  made  by  cutting  out  the  designs  or  engn'^- 
them  to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  unburnt  tile,  and  after  fiUin:: " 
indentations  so  formed  with  pastes  of  different  colors  the  whole  is  bo:> 
together.    The  tile  thus  made  is  nearly  homogeneous  in  its  comiMisi: 
and  the  design  does  not  wear  oft*.    The  enameled  tiles,  which  are  3l:> 
and  used  upon  the  continent  chiefly,  are  very  different  from  Uie  enU'' 
tic  or  inlaid  just  described.    The  designs  uiion  the  enameled  til*^  t 
painted  on  with  the  brush  and  then  burned.    The  figures  torm  a  s^^. 
ficial  coating,  which  is  soon  obliterated  if  the  tile  is  exjwsed  to » « 
Tiles  of  this  description  are  suitable  for  wall  decoration  only-    Tbe\ 
used  for  the  fronts  of  buildings,  for  borders  to  grates  and  firei^lJ^'* 
and  for  insertion  in  wainscots,  mantels,  and  furniture. 

The  principal  exhibitors  were  the  Messrs.  Minton,  of  Stoke  »;• 
Trent,  England;  Messrs.  Maw  &  Son,  of  BenthiUl  works;  Bn»*> 
Shropshire,  and  Mulkin  &  Co.,  Newport  works,  Burslem. 

It  is  now  about  thirty  years  since  Messrs.  Minton  &  Co.  beg:tf  ^^ 
manufacture  as  at  present  conducted,  and  for  the  past  eighteen  y^^'^ 
they  have  been  represented  in  the  United  States  by  the  firm  of  Mil'' 
&  Coates,  of  New  York.    The  taste  and  perseverance  of  the  lat«*  t^' 
bert  Minton,  for  a  long  time  the  head  of  the  firm,  brought  the  mftfl"'^ 
ture  to  its  present  state  of  excellencfrin  colors,  hardness,  and  atx*un»»^ 
of  shape.    The  tiles  from  this  establishment  are  extensively  use<l  m  t^' 
British  houses  of  Parliament,  and  have  been  sent  to  every  part  of  i^ 
continent  of  Europe,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  city  or  well-known  to««- 
the  United  States  in  which  they  have  not  been  laid.    The  floors  oi  ^^ 
extension  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  executed  under  the  directi»>n  •'' 
General  M.  C.  Meigs,  then  captain  of  engineers,  form  the  largest  fi^ 
of  work  yet  done,  and  they  contain  some  of  the  finest  original  ^^^ 
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rhe  tiles  made  by  tliis  firm  are  of  the  two  kinds — encaustic  or  inlaid,  and 
>  plain.  The  latter  are  of  various  sizes,  the  largest  being  squares  of 
:  by  six  inches,  and  octagons  of  nearly  six  and  a  quarter  inches.  They 
3  of  two  thicknesses,  half  an  inch  and  one  inch.  The  inlaid  tiles  are 
e  iiiijli  thick,  and,  excepting  some  border  pieces,  are  nearly  all  six  by 
:  iiicbeB.  In  the  plain  tiles  the  colors  extend  entirely  through.  Those 
If  an  inch  thick  are  sufficiently  strong  for  ordinary  floors.  Some  of 
B  most  pleasing  effective  floors  are  made  at  moderate  cost  by  combiu- 
^  plain  and  inlaid  tiles,  as  shown  in  the  beautiful  pattern  sheets.  The 
ftt  of  these  floors  varies  from  sixty  cents  to  $3  50  per  square  foot,  ac- 
rding  to  the  patterns. 

The  circular  of  the  firm  contains  the  following  directions  for  laying 
e  tiles  in  floors : 

lu  buildings  of  the  usual  kind  the  best  way  to  prepare  a  foundation 
r  tiles  is  to  set  or  cut  the  beams  or  joists  low  enough  to  admit  of  a 
)urse  of  bricks  being  laid,  in  mortar  or  cement,  on  a  strong  board  floor, 
riien  this  cannot  be  done,  nail  strips,  about  three  by  one  inch,  firmly 
D  the  sides  of  the  beams,  at  a  proper  distance  below  the  upjier  edges, 
hen  cut  one-inch  boards  to  the  proper  length  to  fit  between  the  beams, 
nd  nail  them  down  at  each  comer  to  the  strips.  The  boards  should  not 
sceed  six  inches  in  width,  and  should  be  laid  slightly  apart  at  the 
dges.  Lay  a  course  of  bricks,  brickbats,  or  flat  stones,  in  mortar  or 
ement,  on  the  boards,  taking  care  to  fill  the  joints  thoroughly.  The 
rijcks  may  be  about  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  bot- 
f)ni  of  the  tiles ;  and  it  is  better  to  cut  the  beams  down  an  inch  below 
he  top  of  the  bricks  that  there  may  be  more  cement  above  the  beam, 
'he  tiles  are  laid  in  common  hydraulic  cement,  such  as  is  used  for  cis- 
erns.  Good  lime  mortar  is  the  best  substitute.  There  should  be  thin 
oints  of  cement  between  the  edges  of  the  tiles.  The  tiles  are  cut  by 
tha^siug  them  with  a  sharp  chisel  and  snapping  them  at  the  line.  The 
^dges  are  rubbed  on  a  stone  with  sand  and  water  if  required  to  be 
nnooth. 

The  collection  of  Maw  &  Son,  in  a  special  alcove  or  court  in  the  Expo- 
sition building,  contained,  among  a  great  variety  of  rich  designs  for 
.)avcMnents  and  walls,  a  specimen  of  a  frieze  which  the  firm  had  just 
made  for  the  quadrangle  of  the  new  India  office,  partly  in  mosaic  and 
partly  in  encaustic  tiles  from  designs  by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt.  In  the  pic- 
torial mosaic  pavement  from  a  design  by  Westlake,  representing  the  four 
seasons,  there  were  no  less  than  ten  thousand  pieces  to  the  square  yard. 

TILES  OF   FRANCE,  SPAIN,  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

Nolla,  of  Spain,  sent  many  specimens  of  terra  cotta  tiles  excellent  for 
pavements,  and  at  a  low  price.  Carpentier,  of  France,  exhibited  a  great 
variety  of  designs.  He  claims  tor  his  products  that  they  are  harder 
^au  stone,  and  that  they  give  a  pavement  which  is  extremely  solid  and 
^ch,  and  particularly  well  adapted  for  halls,  chapels,  and  churches. 
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They  are  sold  at  fifteen  francs  (about  three  dollars)  the  sqnare  m*^-: 
for  the  ornamental  tiles,  and  twelve  francs  for  the  white.  The  tilt^  r^ 
twenty-one  centimeters  square. 

Of  the  French  display  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  obser\'es :  *     "In  Fni'-. 
however,  the  progress  made  has  been  most  rapid,  and  the  tiles  iimi»1-  ■■ 
imitation  of  the  old  Persian  examples  are  first-rate  in  quality  ami  «*3« 
Some  of  the  large  faience  phiques  painted  by  artists  of  the  first  di>: 
tion,  such  as  Hamon,  Auker,  Kanvier,  Lessore,  and  Bouquet,  are  ^ 
of  large  dimension  and  admirable  design,  realized  in  the  liveliest  <* 
ing,  and  with  a  happy  freedom  of  handling  which  betrays  the  dt-x^r* 
of  the  highly  educated  and  accomplished  artist.    The  little  laiids*-..'! 
by  the  last  named,  are  extraordinarily  full  and  brilliant.     Such  pl.i  - 
are  veritable  pictures,  and  for  insertion  in  architectural  frames,  a* 
over  doors,  in  chimney-pieces,  or  simply  as  panels  inclose<l  in  a  ni«- 
framework  of  moldings,  formed  upon  the  surface  of  internal  or  ext»'- 
walls ;  nothing  could  be  more  suitable  for  our  climate^  or  more  lik^** 
produce  agreeable  and  permanent  effect  in  decoration.     Similar  phf'-*- 
with  more  or  less  brilliancy  of  coloring  and  excellence  of  drawing.  ^' 
shown  by  Wedgwood  and  Minton  of  England,  and  by  Dutch  and  Bel-  - 
manufacturers.'' 

TEBRA  COTTA. 

This  material  is  now  largely  used  in  constructions  abroad.    It  '• 
great  value  for  architectural  purposes,  and  was  highly  appreciau^i 
the  ancients,  as  the  collections  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the  L"  ' 
will  show,  where  there  are  specimens  which  date  back  for  mort  • 
two  thousand  years. 

The  material  is  well  adapted  for  wiiidow  trimmings  and  <m»ani<  - 
trusses,  panels,  columns,  capitals,  cornices,  and  for  all  those  parts"- 
building  where  a  hard  finish,  lightness,  and  durability  are  requiff^l- 

Among  the  buildings  in  England  and  on  the  continent  eoustruttf'' 
terra  cotta,  are  the  Kensington  Museum,  the  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciti'  ^ 
the  chemical  college  at  Berlin,  which  is  nearly  completed,  the  new  vy 
dral  at  the  same  place,  which  is  built  of  terra  cotta  and  brick,  nw\  ^' 
eral  buildings  in  Munich.    At  the  Exi»osition  the  columns  of  tlie  K»-''  * 
boiler-house,  an  imposing  structure  in  the  park,  were  made  of  tlii*^ 'i- '' 
rial.    There  were  nearly  thirty  exhibitors,  but  the   principal  <li>r''"* 
were  from  England,  France,  Prussia,  Wurtemburg,  Austria,  Spain.  :<" 
Italy.     Some  of  these  exhibitions  were  extremely  interesting,  consi'*'  • 
of  architectural  ornaments  of  elaborate  designs,  vases,  bust.s,  and  st.H"'^ 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  work  displayed  by  difierent  iiatM'^^- 
England  may  be  said  to  stand  first  in  rank.  The  spiHMmens  di"«i«l'»^" 
were  remarkable  for  their  high  finish,  good  color,  straightne««  of  nn*  ■' 
ing,  when  made  in  long  pieces,  and  hardness,  rendering  them  <"'!»•»'' 
of  enduring  any  climate.    Prussia  ranked  next.     The  colltN'tion  «'  ^ ' 

*  BritiHh  Reiwrts,  vol.  ii,  p.  326. 
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>osition  was  very  large^  and  in  general  the  specimens  were  hard  and 
1  finished.    The  color  was  also  good  and  the  snrface  close. 
'ranee  exhibited  some  very  well  executed  fignres  and  vases,  and  also 
'\y  specimens  of  architectural  work.    The  color  was,  however,  in  gen- 

I  too  li^ht,  rendering  paint  necessary  where  color  is  desired. 

'he  specimens  of  red  terra  cotta  from  Italy,  though  excellent  in  wQrk- 
tisbip,  Tvere  not  sufficiently  hard  to  stand  the  weather. 
?ho  clays  used  in  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta  are  intermediate 
ween  those  used  for  ordinary  bricks  and  those  employed  for  porce- 
1.  They  should  be  more  finely  ground  and  be  freer  from  impurities 
A\  brick  clays,  but  they  need  not  be  worked  with  so  much  care  as 
•celain  clays.  The  red  color  is  due  to  the  presence  of  oxyd  of  iron  in 
^  clay,  and  varies  from  a  light  drab  to  a  dark  red  in  proportion  to  the 
lount  of  iron.  When  the  materials  are  well  chosen  and  well  baked, 
Tji  cotta  is  more  enduring  than  even  marble  or  granite. 
rhe  revival  of  terra  cotta  must  be  regarded,  however,  as  still  in  its 
ancy.  The  price  is  very  variable.  In  France  glazed  slabs  two  feet 
ig  and  eighteen  inches  wide  cost  five  francs.  In  England  the  same 
st  eighteen  shillings,  while  in  France  columns,  such  as  are  made  by 
essrs.  Minton,  cost  four  times  as  much  as  they  do  in  England.  The 
)n(lou  price  of  ordinary  terra  cotta,  such  as  is  used  for  facing  buildings, 
irirs  from  three  shillings  and  fourpence  to  three  shillings  and  sixpence 
T  8ui)erficial  foot.  The  price  is  determined  also  by  the  character  of 
e  ornamentation  and  the  size  of  the  blocks.  The  cost  of  laying  terra 
>tta  on  house  fronts  in  England,  including  hoisting,  materials,  &c.,  is 
oni  one  shilling  to  one  shilling  and  twopence  per  superficial  foot. 
The  namber  and  extent  of  the  exhibitions  of  terra  cotta  from  various 
>uutries  show  that  this  manufiicture  is  increasing  in  importance.  It 
►riiied  one  of  the  novelties  of  the  Expositioh  and  gratified  the  eyes  of 

II  lovers  of  decorative  art.  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  in  his  report  upon 
woration,  says:  "Among  the  germs  of 'fresh  starts' shown  in  the 
Exhibition,  none  are  more  important,  as  affecting  the  arts  of  decoration 
I  the  future,  than  the  new  life  which  in  all  countries  api>ears  to  have 
('on  infused  into  the  reviv«il8  of  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta,  of  the 
pplicatiou  of  enamel  and  vitrified  colors  upon  earthenware,  or  metallic 
ase.s  to  the  genenil  purpose  of  the  decorator,  and  of  the  art  of  mosaic 
urkiug  in  every  form.  These  revivals  have  as  yet  most  largely  affected 
luiiiture,  ornaments,  and  decorations,  for  the  service  of  the  church,  but 
ln.*rc  are  many  indications  that  they  will  be  rapidly  extended  in  every 
livection  into  civil  structures  from  national  museums  to  ladies'  bou- 
loirs."  ^ 

The  same  authority  states  that  to  no  one  is  the  art  of  teiTa  cotta  mak- 
»iK  more  indebted,  than  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Blashfield,  of  StJimford,  England. 
^^  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  English  clays,  and  has  ascertained 


1  Vol.  ii,  of  the  Britiah  Reports,  p.  321. 
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how  to  mix  them  with  foreign  substances  so  as  to  permit  them  t-  v 
perfectly  vitritied  without  being  distorted.    He  has  also  eiperiii*  -. 
on  the  best  forms  of  kilns,  fuel,  and  cooling ;  and  in  the  s^le^u* . 
designs  and  models  has  been  guided  by  a  natiu-al  taste  for  tht?ie-- 
forms.    He  exhibited  a  large  mediaeval  window,  designed  for  Du. /. 
new  college,  a  chimney-piece  for  the  new  India  office,  and  several  »:L  .* 
specimens  of  his  skill.    This  manufacturer  has  recently  executwl  ^•i 
garden  decorations  for  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  from  desi;ni>  *J 
plied  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  and  also  some  exterior  works  for  the  buildii:  • 
the  horticultural  society,  the  great  central  Royal  Albert  Hall  of  An>  > 
Sciences,  and  the  buildings  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 

Y.— mON-WORK,  ROOFING  MATERIALS,  CARPEyTKY. 

ORNAMENTAL   WROUGHT   IRON    WORK. 

The  number  of  exhibitors  of  ornamental  wrought  iron  woik  ir ' 
Exposition  of  1867  was  very  limited — France  and  England  bein: 
only  nations  exhibiting  anything  worthy  of  particular  notiw.  ' 
English  department  indicates  that  there  has  been  but  littie  inij':  - 
ment  since  the  Exhibition  of  1802,  and  many  of  the  objects  di>l 
were  made  for  tbat  Exhibition.    The  progress,  however,  which  lia>  - 
made  in  France  within  the  last  few  years  is  quite  remarkable,  a-j- 
objects  exhil)ited  form  an  interesting  and  instructive  display.    ^Vn- . 
iron  has  to  a  great  extent  taken  the  place  of  cast  iron,  formerly  u^  * 
largely  for  gratings,  balustrades,  and  balconies.     The  revival  ci    ' 
beautifid  art  in  France  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  present  i)erfeii  ■ 
machinery  for  working  iron,  and  to  the  attention  which  has  been  . 
to  this  art  by  skillful  workmen  and  artists.    In  England  and  in '" 
many  this  art  has  never  entirely  fallen  into  disuse.    In  France,  lio"- 
for  twenty-five  years  little  or  no  work  of  this  kind  was  done ;  but  ^} 
aid  of  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  workmen  she  has  been  able  in> 
years  to  surpass  all  otlier  nations  in  this  difficult  branch  of  i»»^ ' 
The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  great.    The  substance  is  ciipu' 
and  not  easily  handled,  and  to  become  a  good  forger  requires  ii«»t  ■ 
long  experience  but  great  natural  aptitude.     The  French  work""'- 
the  most  essential  part  of  their  work — the  repouss^ — ^have  reaelit'^l  - 
a  degree  of  excellence  as  to  leave  almost  nothing  to  be  desinMl  ^' 
skill  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  are  kept  constantly  enipl*^}''**  ' 
this  class  of  work,  and  are  in  almost  every  case  excellent  draw/J^^^"^'' 
and  modefers.    Another  cause  is  the  demand  fcv  and  appretij^^i**"  ■ 
good  work,  and  the  artistic  education  which  enables  the  workwJ'' 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  cultivated  public  taste. 

The  specimen  of  iron-work  exhibited  by  the  Skidmore  Art  31;^"''' 
turei-s  Company  consisted  of  one  of  the  gable  fmutals  of  Princ*'*  * 
sort's  memorial.  This  is  one  of  four  frontals  forming  the  priiioi/w'^  ^'• 
ti^yes  of  the  canopy  which  is  to  be  placed  at  a  height  of  seventy-ti^*'^^' 
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om  tlie  base.  As  the  design  and  combination  of  materials  was  some- 
hat  novel,  it  has  been  thought  well  to  make  a  brief  notice  of  this  piece 
'  workmanship.  The  angle  pieces  of  the  framework  are  of  iron,  coated 
rer  witli  lead  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick  in  the  thinnest  part,  in 
"der  to  prevent  the  ii'on  from  rusting.  Into  this  lead  ornaments  of 
:one  consisting  of  pieces  of  marble,  polished  granite,  crystal,  onyx, 
^te,  and  jasper,  are  inserted,  and  held  in  place  by  the  lead  being  ham- 
lered  up  over  the  edges.  This  setting  is  sufficiently  firm,  and  is  unaf- 
^cted  by  the  weather.  Masses  of  enamel  of  different  tints  are  added  at 
ertain  points,  at  others  the  natural  color  of  the  lead  forms  the  back- 
round.  The  ridge  decoration  is  in  repousse  copper,  highly  ornamented. 
d  this  piece  of  workmanship  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  revive  the  jew- 
Ued  work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
hrines  of  the  cathedrals  at  Aix-la  Ohapelle,  Cologne,  and  at  other  places. 
Llthough  this  piece  of  work  is  of  large  size,  and  designed  to  be  placed 
a  the  open  aii*,  yet,  when  in  position,  it  will  have  the  same  effect  as  the 
)est  specimens  of  medieval  jeweled  work. 

Among  the  exhibitors  in  the  English  section  were  Messrs.  Barnard, 
3is]io))  and  Barnard,  who  displayed  some  finely  wrought  iron  gates ; 
Messrs.  Hart,  who  exhibited  a  candelabrum — an  excellent  specimen  of 
smiths'  work;  Messrs.  Skidmore,  Benham,  and  a  few  others. 

The  two  principal  exhibitors  in  the  French  section  were  Messrs.  Bau- 
irit  and  Boy.  The  repouss6  work  of  the  former  and  th^  forging  of  the 
latter,  were  beautifully  executed.  Among  those  whose  names  deserve 
to  be  noticed  is  M.  Boulanger,  to  whose  efforts  are  mainly  due  the  revi- 
val of  this  art.  His  iron-work  on  the  central  gate  of  the  church  of  !N"otre 
Dame,  at  Paris,  is  not  inferior  in  style  to  the  celebrated  iron-work  of  the 
latter  [lart  of  the  twelfth  century  attached  to  the  two  side  gates.  These 
are  considered  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  medieval  forging  in  exist- 
ence. 

The  application  of  machinery  to  this  class  of  work  has  contributed 
greatly  to  its  cheapness.  The  results  obtained  in  France  have  been  very 
satisfactory,  and  many  firms  are  able  to  furnish  wrought-iron  balconies 
and  gratings  at  a  price  not  greater  than  that  paid  for  the  same  in  cast 
iron,  so  largely  used  within  the  last  ten  years. 

EOOFINO  MATERIALS.  ^^ 


The  principal  materials  displayed  at  the  Exposition  for  roofing  pur 
poses  were  slates,  tiles,  zinc,  copper,  and  tarred  or  bituminous  felt  and 
paper.  Shingles  do  not  seem  to  be  used  in  Europe  to  any  extent;  the 
only  specimens  seen  being  on  the  wooden  buildings  in  the  park  erected 
^y  those  countries  where  wood  is  plenty  and  enters  largely  into  the 
nxaterials  used  for  the  construction  of  buildings.  In  general,  roofing 
materials  such  as  are  used  in  England,  France,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
for  public  and  private  buildings,  are  cheaper,  better  made,  and  more 
durable,  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  within  twenty  years.        ^ 
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Tlie  manufacture  of  roofing  tiles  has  attained  a  great  degree  of  i*^ 
fection.  Slates,  which  are  now  quarried  and  cut  by  macliinerr.  ^• 
remarkable  for  their  excellence  and  the  regularity  of  their,  dinieii>i">. 

Since  the  introduction  of  iron  beams  for  roofs,  the  substitution  of  !5«»L' 
other  material  for  wood  as  a  surface  upon  which  slates  or  tiles  can  » 
laid,  has,  among  architects,  attracted  considerable  attention.  The  liif 
cidty  of  attaching  boards  or  strips  to  iron  rafters  without  consider t- 
expense,  is  apparent  to  all.  This  has  been  obviated  by  ]Vr.  Lacbaml': 
who  uses  laths  of  iron,  to  which  the  slates  are  attached  by  meau^-: 
hooks.  This  is  a  marked  improvement  over  the  sheet-iron  strips  i : 
merly  employed,  and  permits  the  tiles  to  be  placed  directly  on  tin- 1*" 
without  the  intervention  of  any  combustible  material. 

The  prevention  of  the  destruction  of  zinc  roofing  when  placed  in  n 
tact  with  iron  has  also  attracted  considerable  attention.     Many  I'l  -• 
have  been  proposed  to  obviate  this  difficidty,  such  as  placing  wo<Hi,  pi  * 
ter,  tarred  paper,  or  other  materials  between  the  iron  and  zinc.   X 
these  methods,  however,  are  expeusiv^e. 

The  Exposition  contained  many  specimens  of  wrought  and  corrupiV 
zinc,  but  the  extreme  sensibility  of  this  material  to  variations  of  teoii' 
ature  diminish  its  value,  especially  when  there  are  many  soldered  j«>;:i^ 
France,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Holhind,  made  a  fine  display  of  tliis  im-. 
showing  remarkable  results  in  stamping  it,  when  cold,  into  various  fon  ^ 
intended  for  the  exterior  decoration  of  buihlings.  It  must,  liowt^* 
be  admitted  that  such  ornaments  are  of  limited  durability  when  eii^^' 
to  the  weather. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  substitute  zinc  tiles  for  a  continn.*^ 
roofing  of  sheet  zinc,  which  is  not  only  disagreeable  in  api>earamH'  '• 
is  liable  to  warp  and  twist  at  high  temperatures.    These  efforts  lu* 
not  been  generally  successfid,  as  the  tiles  are  liable  to  be  blown  t>tl' 
displaced  by  high  winds,  and  have  not  been  found  to  be  sufficiently  wai^' 
tight.    It,  however,  appears  probable  that  since  zinc  is  so  easily  stami- 
by  machinery  at  the  present  day,  and  has  such  a  degree  of  duct:  ' 
given  to  it  that  it  does  not  tear  when  stamped,  its  use  for  roofinji  1"  * 
poses  might  be  extended  by  its  being  manufactured  into  tiles  of  '^tm' 
ful  shapes  and  sufticient  size  to  allow  them  to  be  attached  to  the  n  ' 
without  solder  or  nails,  in  the  same  way  that  ordinary  slates  are  f;isi<*»»^' 
The  discovery  of  some  cheap  material  to  prevent  their  contact  witht!' 
iron  beams  w^ould  largely  increase  their  use. 

ROOFINa  FELT. 

The  display  of  tarred  or  bituminous  felt  at  the  Exposition  wa.«»  vrn 
large.  Besides  the  applications  for  roofing,  it  is  also  use<l  in  shwithin.-' 
ships,  iu  the  foundations  of  houses,  and  for  lining  moist  walls.  A^  ^ 
building  material,  it  is  to  be  particularly  recommended  on  account  t>t  »t^ 
cheapness,  ease  with  which  it  can  be  attached  to  a  roof  or  walls,  ini/^J" 
mesibility  to  water,  and  lightness.     The  manufacturers  claim  Uiat  ^ 
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ow  made  it  is  uninflammable.  Enssia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Belgium,  Den- 
lark,  Sweden,  England,  and  France,  sent  large  quantities  of  this  pro- 
uet.  Its  wknt  of  durability  is  its  great  defect,  and  though  an  excellent 
laterial  for  covering  temporary  constructions,  it  can  never  take  the 
lace  of  slate  or  tiles  as  a  i>ermanent  roofing  material.  It  answers 
dinirably  as  an  interior  lining  for  walls  to  preveat  the  effects  of  rnois- 
iire,  ill  which  place  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  nor  to  the 
uddeii  variations  of  temperature.  The  best  specimens  of  this  article 
rere  from  Kussia,  Denmark,  and  Prussia,  where  it  is  largely  used.  It  is 
Iso  used  to  a  great  extent  in  northern  Germany,  where  the  climate  is 
setter  suited  to  it  than  the  more  southern  portions  of  Europe. 

Various  expedients  have  been  adopted  to  diminish  the  action  of  the 
iuu  ui>oii  the  bituminous  matter  with  which  this  material  is  soaked. 
Imong  these  may  be  noticed  the  felt  displayed  by  a  French  exhibitor 
covered  Avith  a  thin  coating  of  powdered  schist.  An  article  somewhat 
ike  this  is  made  in  the  United  States  by  the  Mica  Boofing  Company  of 
New  York. 

Some  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  Belfast  (Ireland)  roofing  felt, 
were  its  lightness,  durability  and  cheapness,  and  its  fire-proof  qualities, 
It  is  put  up  in  rolls  twenty-five  meters  in  length,  and  0.80  millimeter  in 
breadth,  sufficient  to  cover  twenty  square  meters  of  surface.    The  price 
given  iu  Paris  is  one  ftanc  ten  centimes  the  running  me^^r,  when  taken 
in  quantities  of  one  hundred  meters  in  one  package. 
Tlie  following  directions  are  given  for  placing  the  felt  upon  roofs : 
The  roofing  boards  should  be  laid  with  the  slope  of  the  roof,  and  the 
inclination  should  be  from  0.15  to  0.20  centimeter  jyer  meter.      The  felt 
should  be  of  good  quality,  and  may  be  laid  either  up  and  down  with  the 
slope  or  horizontally.    In  either  case  it  must  be  well  stretched  and  the 
edges  should  overlap  about  0.05  centimeter.    It  must  be  nailed  with 
suitable  nails  j)laced  at  a  distance  of  from  three  to  four  centimeters. 
On  the  edge  of  the  roof  the  felt  is  to  be  turned  in  and  nailed  in  the  same 
way.    After  it  is  thus  secured  upon  the  roof  it  is  covered  with  a  coating 
composed  of  e(iual  parts  of  coal  tar  or  meJted  pitch  or  asphaltum,  and 
of  powdered  lime.    This  mixture  should  be  laid  on  with  a  brush  while 
hot,  and  when  a  few  square  yards  have  been  covered,  and  while  the 
coating  is  stiU  soft,  it  is  to  be  sprinkled  over  with  dry  sand  and  gravel. 
The  coating  should  never  be  applied  to  moist  felt;  it  should  be  perfectly 
dry.    After  a  roof  has  been  coated  four  or  five  times  in  this  way  at  inter- 
vals of  four  or  five  y^ars,  a  very  superior  and  permanent  roof  is  ob- 
tained. 

USE  OP  PAST£BOAILD  AND  PAPER  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Exposition  abounded  with  specimens  of  pasteboard  prepared  for 
roofing  and  for  lining  rooms.  It  is  usually  prei)ared  with  bitumen  so  as 
to  be  more  or  less  water-proof.  The  exami>le8  were  most  numerous 
ill  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  sections.     In  the  Prussian,  B.  Dflhse 
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exhibited  bituminoas  "carton-pierre"  and  bitiiminons  pasteboari; 
Engell  &  Co.,  bituminous  pasteboard  for  roofing ;  E.  A.  Uadcnl»r: 
Dantzic,  asphaltic  paper  for  roofing;  J.  C,  Leye,  pii>e8  of  bitumiu"* 
paper  and  roofing  pasteboard.  In  the  Austrian  section,  0.  Ha'':< 
exliibited  incombustible  and  impermeable  roofing  paper,  and  F.  Stcrii 
bituminous  and  roofing  paper. 

This  description  of  material  is  now  coming  into  extensive  use  in  '• 
United  States,  particularly  at  the  west,  where  it  is  so  often  rH|iiinil;i- 
erect  dwellings  with  expedition  and  economy.  The  Rock  Ki?er  Pa|*- 
Company,  of  Chicago,  manufacture  an  article  which  tbey  call  "sliKit- 
ing  and  roofing  boaijl."  It  is  a  coarse,  yellow  pasteboard,  made  in ^■• 
of  various  lengths,  and  thirty-two  and  forty-eight  inches  wide.  Ii  ■ 
made  very  compact  and  firm — the  fibers  being  closely  preswetl  tos*il ' 
at  first,  and  then  subjected  to  an  enormous  pressure  and  caleIll!^^ 
down  until  the  whole  is  made  stiff  and  hard  almost  like  a  piece  ofNuT^ 
It  has  a  straight,  smooth  edge,  and  weighs  about  one  and  a  quart': 
pounds  to  the  square  yard. 

It  is  used  advantageously  in  various  ways;  either  on  the  stnil,*"' 
side  as  a  substitute  for  sheathing,  or  over  the  sheathing  before  wi!;'".' 
or  on  the  inside  of  the  studs  before  lathing,  so  as  to  form  an  extra  d" 
air  spsice.  It  is  laid  muler  floors  and  on  roofs  below  the  sialic' 
shingles  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  air  and  cold,  and  it  may  als>  • 
usetl  as  a  substitute  for  inside  plastering.  It  is  found  to  make  a  y*^ 
smooth,  nice  finish  for  a  wall  or  ceiling,  and  to  save  fonr-flfths  of  i' 
exiwuse  of  ordina^iy  plastering.  It  can  be  tacked  on  over  the  latli'!'' 
then  be  whitewashed  or  papered  in  the  usual  manner.  In  this  "a; 
wall  waiTHQr  than  plastering  may  be  securetl,  and  it  nill  be  e»inall.>  " 
good,  if  used  with  cai-e,  for  all  puri>oses.  It  will  not  crack  or  fall "' 
and  it  commends  itself  to  those  who  build  in  earthquake  countric!^  I' 
can  be  put  on  by  almost  any  one,  it  being  merely  tacked  on  with  opii 
narj'  tacks. 

The  cost  of  this  slicatliing-l>oanl  is  slight.     It  is  sold  by  the  pwimli' 

five  cents  for  the  bituminized,  and  six  cents  for  the  plain.    TIiH'* ""' 

__-^:^-_-         ='~    ■   -_: _^  square  yard  of  the  hil"'-' 

^^-  "      "       ^        -   "^^.>":Trj-^    nized  costs  eight  cenrs.aw'. 

the  plain  seven  cents  anil  j 

^  half.   A  house  twenty  I"" ''.' 

.  thirty-six    fi-et   and   tw"') 

feet  high  can  !»e  eoternl "''' 

this  saturated  boani  fori'- 

than    twenty  <lullnr)L    '^"' 

annexed    figure    slio'vs  '!"' 

method  of  applying  rhe  I"""' 

f  on  the  roof  of  a  bouw  1'^'^"'* 

r  coveringwithcemeittor-'J'"' 

gles,  on  the  studs  befon'  '"■ 

ing,  and  on  the  shea  thing- boards  before  siding. 
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Some  of  the  principal  advantages  of  this  sheathing-board  are :  First, 
\  cheapness  compared  with  boards  or  plastering.  Second,  the  rapidity 
th  ^hich  it*can  be  put  on,  and  thus  render  in  a  few  hours  a  bare  frame 
il)itable.  A  house  lined  with  this  board  can  be  safely  occupied  imme- 
ately,  vrhile  a  plastered  house  requires  months  to  become  dry.  Third, 
is  warmer  than  boarding  or  plastering,  for  it  do^  not  conduct  heat  so 
pldly,  and  a  room  so  lined  can  be  warmed  in  a  few  minutes  by  a  mod- 
ate  fire^  while  in  a  plastered  room  it  takes  a  long  time  to  heat  up  the 
alls. 

carpenters'  and  joiners'  WORK. 

The  opinion  seems  to  prevail  among  those  who  have  devoted  attention 
>  the  subjefct,  that  in  France  and  many  parts  of  Europe  carpentry  is 
blling  more  and  more  into  disuse,  being  confined  mostly  to  the  con- 
Tuction  of  scaffoldings  and  temporary  buildings.  Iron  is  now  almost 
ni  versally  substituted  in  Europe  for  wood  in  the  erection  of  permanent 
(iifices.  Nearly  all  the  houses  now  in  course  of  construction  in  Paris 
re  being  built  with  iron  lintels  and  girders,  the  floors  being  constructed 
rith  iron  joists  filled  in  with  brick- work,  while  the  roofs  are  made  flat 
iud  of  the  same  materials.  It  is  the  great  superiority  of  these  materials 
or  construction  that  has  led  to  their  substitution  for  wood.  Iron  is 
tronger,  more  durable,  and  is  fire-proof.  Its  cheapness  at  the  present 
lay  permits  its  use,  while,  at  the  same  time,  timber  is  increasing  in  cost, 
md  is  becoming  more  and  more  scarce.  Timber  is  also  often  badly  sea- 
loned.  The  oak  ordinarily  used  in  Paris  is  transported  from  the  forests 
lirectly  by  rail,  and  is  often  full  of  sap.  If  put  into  a  building  in  this 
condition  it  decays  in  a  short  time,  especially  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

As  a  general  thing  the  Exposition  was  very  poor  in  models  of  car- 
pentry as  applied  in  buildings.  The  specimens  to  be  seen  in  the  French 
section  were  generally  of  a  very  rude  description.  The  partitions  were 
mostly  of  rough  scantling ;  the  joists  were  at  irregular  distances,  and 
appeared  to  be  placed  rather  by  unskilled  laborers  than  by  mechanics. 
The  floors  were  generally  badly  laid  and  joined ;  indeed,  none  of  the 
carpentry  work  presented  features  worthy  ^of  imitation. 

The  specimens  of  American  carpentry  shown  in  the  United  States  sec- 
tion were  in  strong  contrast,  especially  in  the  farmer's  cottage,  which  was  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  what  may  be  done  where  wood  is  plenty  and 
other  materials  scarce. 

The  cottage  from  Louisiana  also  displayed  excellent  workmanship. 
The  entrance  doors,  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  were  well  made  and  care- 
ftilly  finished. 

Specimens  of  carpentry  and  joiner's  work  manufactured  by  machinery 
occupied  an  important  plaee  in  the  Exposition.  Prussia,  England,  Aus- 
tria, Bavaria,  Eussia,  France,  and  Belgium,  sent  specimens  of  this  kind 
of  work,  and  were  rivals  in  excellence  and  cheapness  of  execution. 

There,  as  in  this  country,  the  number  and  size  of  the  planing  and 
sawing  mills  have  largely  increased  of  late. 
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A  short  extract  from  the  report  of  one  of  the  British  aitisaBN.  X 
Alexander  Kay,  ^vill  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  estimate  foniwr 
the  condition  of  the  carpenter's  and  joiner's  art  in  the  United  SiaWv 

"  America  will  always  maintain  an  elevated  position  among  the  u;r 
of  the  earth  for  good  joinery ;  and  it  need  not  be  wondered  at  vlira 
look  at  the  vast  resources  and  inexhaustible  supply  of  materiaL^v. 
form  the  materials  of  the  joinery  trade. . 

"  The  construction  of  a  driver's  shed  on  the  locomotive  engine  is  a .  • 
representation  of  what  the  American  joiner  can  do. ,  It  is  coifstnu  t» 
maple,  beech,  ash,  hickory,  and  black  walnut,  well  selected,  and  stii"  . 
and  neatly  put  toj^jetber.    It  is  my  opinion  that  British  joiner> '. 
received  some  very  useful  and  ready  methods  fix)m  the  Americaii>: 
from  their  superior  wood-cutting  machines  tbey  must  derive  gn-;!: 
vantages  over  all  other  nations.    Considering  her  plentiful  sui*;- 
easily  worked  and  beautiful  timber,  of  first-rate  quality,  I  feel  thon»i- 
satisfied  that  no  other  nation  can  comi)ete  with  America  in  the  pi- 
tion  of  good  joinery,  at  the  same  cost,  with  equal  profit. 

'*The  American  joiner  has  several  advantages  over  those  of  ♦' 
naticms.    His  tools  are  second  to  none,  being  superior  in  many  insi.. 
to  British,  but  the  British  are  not  slow  to  adopt  the  advantages  bn*. 
forward  by  Americans.    We,  however,  are  supplied  wit^  Norwav  * 
deal,  not  so  ejisily  worked  as  the  American  pine.    The  Americans  I. 
the  advantage  in  possessing  this  easily  worked  timber.'^ 

The  Austrian  section  contained  some  good  specimens  of  Joiuery.  T 
workmanship  wi^  generally  good,  the  various  parts  were  stron^rb 
neatly  fitted  together,  and  the  wood  was  well  selected.    In  b  / 
and  fastenings  there  is  room  for  improvement,  both  in  quality  aDil  < 
of  manufacture.    The  supply  of  material  for  the  joinery  trade  in  Au- 
is  excellent,  and  many  sami>les  of  wood  were  exhibited  in  planks  jiI' 
moldings,  such  as  beech,  fir,  oak,  max)le,  Dungarian  ash,  and  vt. 
walnut. 

Belgium  also  displayed  some  excellent  specimens  of  joiners'  work  i 
carving. 

The  forest  products  of  Bavaria  show  that  the  country  is  well  supp* 
with  materials. 

The  work  exhibited  from  Russia  was  made  principally  of  iiine,  of  ^*  l»' 
there  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  best  quality.    There  wereaJi^o"'-  ' 
specimens  of  other  wood  used  in  carpentry  and  joinery,  aU  of  excil' 
quality. 

The  Russian  workman  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  [K>s8essing  such  a  »'**• 
as  the  Finland  pine,  which,  when  well  selected  and  free  from  knots " 
easy  to  work,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  building  purjioses. 

Buildings  made  of  this  wood  are  more  durable  and  last  longer  t^'-'' 
those  of  oak,  the  rosin  in  the  pine  protecting  it  from  decay. 

The  French  joiners'  work,  of  which  not  only  the  Exhibition  affo^fi^^^'" 

^  ArtiiuiDt)'  Koports,  page  219. 
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nple  display,  but  the  public  buildiugs  recently  erected  in  Paris  many 
iLcellent  specimens,  lacks  the  precision  and  accuracy  of  execution  to  be 
ieii  iu  the  work  of  many  other  countries,  and  is  in  many  instances  defect- 
•e  iu  coustruction.  There  seems  to  have  been  but  little,  if  any,  advance 
ia<le  in  this  art  of  late,  if  we  except  the  work  done  by  machinery, 
'heir  methods  of  construction  are  old,  and  the  work  is  always  roughly 
nislied.  This  is  to  be  seen  particularly  in  the  doors,  frames,  windows, 
iid  iu  the  internal  wood-work  generally  of  their  buildings. 
The  oj^uiou  expressed  on  this  subject  by  an  intelligent  English 
writer,  himself  a  practical  mechanic,  may  be  of  interest: 

^  *'  Ou  the  whole  we  consider  Parisian  joiners'  woiJl  to  be  far  inferior  to 
h<it  done  iu  this  country.  Their  moldings,  as  a  general  rule,  are  very  well 
lesigued,  and  their  carving  is  remarkably  well  executed.  We  can  easily 
mderstaiid  how  an  art  student  may  be  attracted  by  the  tasteful  and 
bvtistic  ap[>earance  of  a  piece  of  joiner's  work,  and  may  fancy  that  he 
jees  in  it  an  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  French  work ;  but  the  prac- 
Lical  workman  will  arrive  at  a  very  different  conclusion.  He  will  at  once 
anderBtaud  that,  for  the  i)ortions  of  the  work  which  are  so  attractive  to 
the  eye  the  joiner  is  in  no  way  responsible,  since  he  is  neither  the  designer 
nor  the  carver,  while  the  framing  itself  will  be  found  to  be  very  defect- 
ive both  iu  strength  and  finish. 

"  French  workmen  will  require  better  tools,  and  an  entire  revolution 
of  their  system  of  working,  to  enable  them  to  execute  a  class  of  work 
fit  for  the  English  market." 

An  interesting  feature  connected  with  this  x>ortion(Of  the  Exposition 
was  the  carpentry  and  joiner's  work  displayed  in  the  Egyptian  section, 
and  in  the  oriental  constructions.  It  consisted  of  a  wooden  \>ackground 
on  which  were  nailed  moldings,  mitered  together  and  forming  certain  geo- 
metrical designs  and  patterns.  This  form  of  decoration  is  applied  to 
doors,  wainscotings,  ceiUngs,  &c.,  and  has  a  most  pleasing  effect,  being 
at  the  same  time  very  cheap.  The  pieces  of  wood  nailed  to  the  back- 
ground prevent  it  also  firom  warping  or  swelling  to  any  great  extent. 

AVith  the  mechanical  means  at  present  in  use  this  method  of  decora- 
tion, so  excellent  in  principle  and  construction,  and  which  permits  of 
such  infinite  variations,  could  be  revived  at  small  cost,  and  would  replace 
that  style  of  decoration  which  by  cheap  expedients  strives  to  imitate 
the  elaborate  ornamentation  of  former  times. 

In  Spain  and  in  Africa  many  wainscotings  and  ceilings  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  executed  in  this  style,  and  of  wonderful  beauty, 
Are  yet  to  be  seen,  and  in  good  preservation.  This  style  of  work  is  also 
^ell  adapted  for  painting  in  bright  colors,  or  for  other  styles  of  internal 
decoration. 

^  Artisftiui'  Beports,  p.  211. 
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■ 
INLAID  FLOOES— PAEQUETHY. 

The  displays  of  ornamental  inlaid  flooring  were  numerous  and  attrw: 
ive.  The  use  of  machinery  for  cutting  the  pieces  of  wood  has  grr..** 
improved  the  product  and  lessened  the  cost.  All  the  pieces  are  nowr; 
"With  precision,  and  are  joined  together  upon  panels,  so  that  they  can  l» 
easily  laid  and  fitted  upon  floors.  Woods  of  different  colors  are  selwv^ 
and  in  fitting  them  together  they  are  so  placed  upon  the  panel  that  rl 
grain  of  the  wood  above  and  below  shall  run  in  opposite  dirwii-:^ 
This  obviates  the  defect  of  undue  shrinking,  and  of  the  creaking  vli 
is  often  so  annoying  in  inlaid  floors. 

There  are  large  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  these  jMirqutr 
panels  in  Marseilles,  in  Austria,  and  Savoy.  Interesting  exhil»ir;  • 
were  made  by  Oliver  &  Co.,  65  Eue  de  Flandre,  Paris,  and  Arrow>nii  t 
&  Co.,  London;  by  Babitz,  of  Berlin,  of  parquetry  in  strips;  Morarj'ii 
Co.,  Bernay,  France,  of  floors  inlaid  in  various  ways ;  and  by  Iguat. ' 
Silva,  France,  specimens  of  marquetry  and  parquetry  panels. 

BALLOON  FEAMES. 

The  Illinois  cottage,  or  American  farmer's  house,  sent  from  Chia-: 
and  the  school-house,  were  almost  the  only  examples  of  what  is  ku" " 
in  the  United  States  as  ^'ballogn  framing,''  or  "balloon  constracti*'" 
and  it  is  but  little  known  or  used  in  Europe. 

The  Chicago  balloon-framed  houses  are  constructed  as  follows:  ^'^*' 
no  foundation  of  brick  or  stone  ha^  been  laid,  the  sills  are  placed  uj^^ 
cedar  posts  the  same  size  as  the  sills,  and  from  four  to  six  iVt^  ^ 
length,  and  they  are  set  below  the  reach  of  frost,  and  are  based  u|» 
two  thicknesses  of  planks,  laid  cross-wise,  about  two  feet  squan* ; '» 
four  inches  thick.  The  sills  are  framed  into  the  i>osts  and  are  fm^" 
together  and  well  pinned.  Both  the  studding  and  the  joists  are  fnini'- 
into  the  sills ;  the  joists  are  laid  double  around  all  of  the  oi>eninp^.  •^' 
the  corners  of  the  building  two  or  three  studs  are  placed  together,  A' 
are  well  spiked,  so  as  to  make  solid,  strong  corner  posts.  For  one-.^r**"' 
houses,  wall  plates  are  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  studding ;  they  an'  !«*: ' 
double,  and  are  well  spiked  together  and  to  the  studs.  The  rafters  u'* 
framed  so  as  to  bear  laterally  upon  the  wall  i)lates,  and  are  well  spiketl  t"* 
them. 

The  entire  outside  of  the  studding  and  nifters  is  covered  with  comni"' 
boards,  well  nailed  down  to  the  sides ;  these  are  then  covered  with  sWi«r 
and  the  roof  is  covered  with  shingles,  laid  so  as  to  lap  three  times. 

The  floors  are  laid  upon  the  joists  and  are  nailed  down  throH?^'  ^''' 
face  ;  after  the  floor  is  laid  the  inside  partitions  are  set  ui>on  the  tl»«'f 
The  lathing  and  plastering  follows,  and  when  dry  the  casings  are  0  "I' 
and  the  work  is  painted. 

When  there  is  to  be  more  than  one  story,  the  studding  is  set  (<'  ^°* 
full  height  of  the  walls,  and  a  "  ribbon,"  one  inch  thick  and  four  vi»lt''-' 
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[|4hI  into  the  studding  on  the  inside  at  the  height  of  each  story,  and 
joists  of  the  upper  floors  rest  upon  this  ribbon  and  are  spiked  to  the 
hiiug. 

SUGGESTION    FOB    CHEAP  FIEB-PROOF  WALLS  AND  FLOORS. 

iio  important  subject  to  the  interest  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
4*s  is,  that  some  plan  shall  be  adopted  in  the  mode  and  manner  of 
^t  ructing  buildings  to  prevent,  in  a  measure,  the  burning  of  such  an  . 
«MiAe  value  of  property  as  is  annually  consumed  in  America.    No 

I  try  sa£fers  so  severely,  and  we  cannot  afford  it. 

lie  reporter  would  respectfully  suggest  that  all  buildings  shall  be 
itructed  with  a  view  to  prevent  such  vast  destruction  of  property, 
use  of  iron  beams,  with  brick  arches  turned,  undoubtedly  are 
most  safe;  but,  as  they  are  somewhat  expensive,  the  following  mode 
aiihliug  is  commended  to  the  special  attention  of  all  Americans.  It 
tie  of  trifling  expense  compared  to  its  advantages.  It  is  a  system 
:  has  been  thoroughly  tested.   Lay  a  floor  of  seasoned  hemlock  boards 

II  the  timbers,  or  floor-joists,  and  then  lay  a  coat  of  cement,  a  large 
|H>rtiouf  of  which  may  be  sand,  entirely  over  this  floor,  from  wall  to 
1,  of  one  inch  thick ;  then  let  the  cement  become  thoroughly  dried, 
r  which  lay  a  floor  of  matched  boards,  nailed  with  forty-penny  nails, 
here  are  wood  partitions,  there  should  be  laid  two  courses  of  bricks 
iveeii  the  studs,  and  plastered  to  the  base-bojird,  to  prevent  all  circu- 
i>n  of  air.  A  floor  laid  as  above  will  resist  an  immense  volume  of 
w  in  the  room  for  one  hour  before  breaking  through  the  cemented 
r  above;  and  the  expense  of  cement  is  only  ten  to  twelve  cents  per 
un*  yard — a  trifling  matter  compared  with  its  value. 

his  lias  been  tested  by  actual  exi)eriment,  and  found  to  require  one 
ir  In^fore  the  fire  ignites  with  the  next  story;  and  also  has  been  tested 
Ml  the  combustible  material  of  a  large  druggist's  shop  was  wholly  on 
,  t'reating  an  immense  volume  of  flame,  (the  floor  timbers  above  bum- 
nearly  through,)  and  the  carpets  above  were  not  even  smoked  or 
>ed  to  be  taken  .up.    Therefore,  any  system  adopted  whereby  the 
is  conflned  to  one  room  for  an  hour,  gives  abundant  time  for  an 
:ine  to  be  i)resent,  or  to  apply  all  other  means  at  command;  which 
tainly  is  of  great  advantage  toward  extinguishing  a  fire. 
Iw  above  plan  of  construction  has  many  advantages.    It  deafens  the 
►r,  ])revents  all  insects  and  odors  from  passing  from  story  to  story, 
I  water  in  small  quantities  from  above  to  the  ceiling  below ;  it  makes 
Iioiise  warmer,  and,  above  all,  is  considered  the  cheai)est  and  one  of 
ht'st  modes  of  construction  to  diminish  the  annual  loss  by  fire  in  the 
ited  States.  • 

n  addition  to  the  above,  every  family  should  have  twelve  or  twenty- . 
r  i)ails  always  filled  with  water,  at  a  moment's  command,  in  some 
iv<»nient  locality,  in  case  of  fire;  for  one  pail  of  water  at  an  early 
unent  is  of  more  avail  than  twenty  at  a  later  time. 
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Many  builders  deafen  floors  between  the  timbers,  which  plani*  -^ 
as  beneficial  or  as  safe,  because  all  timbers  season,  and  thus  leave  a  >;  >t- 
between  the  cement  and  beam  for  circulation  of  air ;  and  when  tht  z\ 
ber  burns  off,  the  fire  ignites  at  once  with  the  story  above.    Atif l'  i 
has  been  called  more  particularly  to  this  subject  from  the  fact  that  ii  -v 
ance  on  property  in  France  is  of  minor  consideration.     For  instanr^  . 
an  insurance  upon  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  for  six  ni<c  % 
upon  a  house  and  furniture,  the  charge  was  only  fifty  francs.    Thf  v.r 
modest  price  of  insurance  in  France  is  because  they  have  compara; 
no  buildings  burned.    Their  buildings  are  vastly  more  safely  constivv 
than  those  in  the  United  States,  and  they  have  more  floors  of  bricLi- 
and  cement.    Even  their  stairs  are  often  covered  with  tile  and  U'  .^ 
and  in  tlio  better  class  of  buildings  their  stairs  are  of  stone  or  mx  ■ 
their  walls  are  mostly  of  stone  and  much  thicker,  and  they  havt  .<- 
wood-finish  in  the  interior. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

(SELLINGS  CHARACTERIZED  BY  THEIR  CHEAP- 
NESS COMBINED  WITH  THE  CONDITIONS  NE- 
CESSARY FOR  HEALTH  AND  COMFORT. 

EiLY     EFFORTS    TO   IMPROVE    THE    CONDITION    OF    THE    HOMES    OF    THE    WORKING 

LASSRS — Degraded  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Europe — Causes  of 
liis  condition — ^Principles  to  be  observed  in  the  establishment  of  homes 

^<>lt  THE  WORKING  CLASSES — SOCIETIES  IN  FRANCE  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION 
>¥•    THE  WORKING  CLASSES — BUILDINGS  ERECTED  BY  THE  EmPEROR — ^THE  MuLHOUSE 

mxjiety  of  cit6s  ouvRiisRES — Real  estate  co-operative  association — Beau- 
x>i;rt   real  estate  association — French  artisans'  houses — ^French  miner's 

COTTAGE  AT  BlANZY — ^ENGLISH  SOCIETIES  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
R'OUKING  CLASSES— MBTR01»0LITAN  ASSOCIATION — SOCIETY  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  CON- 
DITION  OF  THE  LABORING  CLASSES — IMPROVED  INDUSTRIAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY— 

Columbia  square — ^Miss  Burdett  Coutts's  lodging-house. — ^Western  farmer's 

HOVSE. 

Group  X  of  the  Exposition  included  articles  exhibited  with  the  special 
jject  of  improving  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  people,  and 
:  class  93  were  placed  the  examples  of  dwellings  characterized  by  cheap- 
ess  combined  with  the  conditions  neccessary  for  health  and  comfort. 
:  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Imperial  Commission  that  it  thus  recog- 
ized  the  importance  which  the  movement  for  improving  the  condition 
f  the  homes  of  the  working  classes  of  Europe  has  attained.  This  move- 
lent  commenced  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  it  first  became 
lanifest  in  the  great  exhibition  in  1851,  at  London,  where,  under  the 
uspices  of  the  late  Prince  Albert,  a  model  of  a  house  suited  to  the  wants 
f  agricultural  laborers  was  shown.  As  early  as  1844  the  society  for 
m proving  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  was  formed  in  London, 
md  a  set  of  model  dwellings  was  erected. 

In  Prussia,  in  1848,  an  association  was  organized  with  the  object  of 
mpn)ving  the  homes  of  the  working  people.  It  was  under  the  patronage 
)f  the  King,  and  included  Prince  Albert  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  among 
is  members. 

Louis  Napoleon,  in  1849,  when  President  of  the  republic,  turned  his 
ittention  to  this  subject  and  erected  in  Paris  a  cite  ouvridre  in  the  Rue 
Rochechouart,  and  his  eflforts  in  this  direction  were  prominent  at  the 
Exposition  of  1867. 

The  attempt  will  not  here  be  made  to  extend  and  complete  these 
historical  notices  of  the  great  eflforts  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes.  The  special  notices  which  follow  will  in  part 
supply  this  information.  The  British  reports  of  the  Exposition  upon  the 
iiew  order  of  rewards  contain  the  names  of  more  than  thirty  commercial 
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undertakings  which  made  returns  of  the  means  employed  by  then:  :o 
improve  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  It  contains,  also, in:-: 
mation  in  detail  concerning  ten  building  societies  which  have  aelu^  -^ 
great  results.  The  munificence  of  Mr.  George  Peabody  in  this  dirwr. 
is  well  known.  The  original  gift  of  £150,000  has  been  increa.^ ' 
£350,000,  and  dwellings  for  nearly  two  thousand  persons  have  l*- 
completed. 

The  Industrial  Dwellings  Company  (Sir  John  Waterlow's)  pwv.- 
homes  for  four  thousand  persons.  • 

A  list  of  the  principal  exhibitors  in  this  class  at  the  Exposition  ^:T  • 
found  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  There  were  over  thirty.  Franit'  :-• 
bered  seventeen;  Great  Britain  five;  Belgium  three;  and,  if  weeii'::' 
ate  the  Illinois  cottage,  the  United  States  had  one. 

But,  although  so  much  attention  was  given  to  this  class  in  the  Er;^ 
tion,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  displays  were  commensurate  vin 
importance  of  the  subject  or  the  attention  which  it  has  lately  wxi'^ 
not  only  in  France  and  Great  Britain  but  in  other  countries. 

Many  of  the  important  societies  and  organizations  were  not  n;*^ 
sented.    But  it  may  be  justly  observed  that  the  benevolent  opera* 
of  these  companies  do  not  permit  of  objective  representation;  they  ^.i  • 
described  with  greater  success  and  utility.    The  exhibition  was  codi;^  ' 
tively  meager,  but  the  publications  ux>on  the  group  are  by  no  niwui^"' 
they  are  voluminous  and  comprehensive,  and  reference  may  bead^.^ 
geously  made  to  them  by  those  who  are  especially  interested  in  tbi>  ^ 
ject.    To  this  end,  the  titles  of  some  of  the  most  important  that  '  • 
come  under  the  writei-'s  notice  are  subjoined.* 

It  is  difficult  for  those  persons  in  the  United  States  who  have  not  in  '* 
tigated  the  subject  to  understand  the  distressing  condition  of  the:i  ■ 
of  the  working  population  in  Europe  as  compared  with  the  conditi'i 
our  own  x)eople  who  are  similarly  occupied.  The  rapid  industrial  e\: ' 
sion  of  the  last  thirty  years,  the  incretrse  of  large  manufacturing  ^'^  • 
lisliments,  and  the  consequent  crowding  together  of  oi>erative.s  -• 
converted  (piiet  villages  into  busy  and  populous  cities. 

In  this  manner  a  city  built  for  a  few  thousand  inhabitants,  sntl' 
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*  L'enquf'tc  du  clixi^me  groupe.    Catalogue  analytique  des  docamentfl,  lu^n"*'"  * 
rapportH  oxpoHi^n  hors  classe  daus  le  dixi^me  groupe  et  relatifs  aux  institution'' i' 
qm^  et  privies  cY66iiH  par  I'^Stat,  lea  d(5partemeut8,  lea  communes  et  log  partiouli»J^  I 
anK^liorer  la  couditiou  physique  et  morale  de  la  population.  PaiiB,  E.  Dentu,  l'*'^-  *' 
p.  284. 

Rapports  du  Jury  International,  vol.  xiii,  (particularly  the  report  njKm  Claw  f' ' 
MeHsre.  Degrand  and  Faucber.) 

Returns  ri'lative  to  the  new  order  of  awards,  vol,  vi,  of  the  British  n?port«  di*'-  ' 
Paris  Uuivi^rsal  Exhibition,  London,  1808.  (This  report  contains  plans  and  •'it'*"*'  * 
of  many  of  the  buildings.) 

Les  institutions  ouvri^res  do  la  Suisse,  par  Gustave  Moynier,  Q^n^ve,  18l57,  "^^ 
190. 

Les  cit6s  ouvricres  de  Molhouse  et  du  Haut-Rhin,  par  A.  Penot. 
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)y  the  erection  of  factories^  became  the  home  of  treble  or  quadruple  that 
lumber,  in  almost  every  case  destitute  of  means,  and  attracted  by  the 
lope  of  employment.  The  lodgment  of  this  class  seems  not  to  have 
iutered  into  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  the  factories,  or  if  it  did,  the 
mcertain  and  precarious  condition  of  a  manufacture  then  in  its  infancy 
brbade  the  outlay  necessary  for  this  purpose^  while  in  many  cases  the 
imits  of  the  town  or  city  walls  prevented  the  erection  of  more  buildings. 

Every  house  was  filled,  a  single  room  in  many  cases  containing  sev- 
eral families,  while  even  the  cellars  were  crowded  with  peox)le  huddled 
logether  in  the  most  revolting  manner.  Nor  was  any  relief  to  be  obtained 
>y  removing  to  a  distance  from  the  factory.  Besides  the  fatigue  of  the 
lay's  work,  that  of  reaching  a  home  situated  not  unfrequently  at  a  dis- 
;auce  of  several  miles,  was  to  be  added.  This  journey  was  to  be  taken  * 
t>efore  light  in  the  morning,  and  after  dark  in  the  evening,  through  mud, 
rain,  and  snow,  by  men,  women,  and  children,  always  wretchedly  clad, 
And  as  badly  fed. 

The  condition  of  the  workmen,  as  shown  by  the  boards  of  inquiry 
established  during  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  is  painful 
and  distressing  in  the  extreme.  It  was  little,  if  any,  better  than  that  of 
wild  beasts,  and  referred  to  by  Bruyere  when,  describing  the  agricultural 
population  of  France,  he  says:  "  which  one  sees  in  the  fields  everywhere, 
black,  earth-stained,  burned  by  the  sun,  but  having  the  voices  of  men, 
and  displaying,  when  they  raise  themselves  on  their  feet,  human  faces.'' 

The  manufacturing  population  are  described  in  no  less  distressing 
terms :  "  Covered  with  rags,  begrimed  by  the  oil  of  the  factory,  pale,  weak, 
decimated  by  diseaiise,  brutalized  by  all  the  vices  which  physical  and 
moral  misery  engender,  they  lived  a  few  years,  capable  of  little  work, 
and  died  in  almost  all  cases  before  maturity."    Mulhouse  may  be  taken 
as  no  more  than  a  fair  illustration  of  the  misery  of  the  operatives  in  the 
mauufactm*iug  towns  and  villages.    Here  the  average  length  of  the 
life  of  the  workmen  was  not  mwe  than  thirty-three  years,  while  that  of 
certain  classes  of  them,  spinners,  for  instance,  was  not  more  than  eighteen 
years.    Manchester,  Leeds,  aiid  other  towns  of  England  and  France, 
could  show  no  better  record.    And  when  to  this  is  added  the  fact  that 
a  war,  a  commercial  crisis,  or  a  political  disturbance  might  throw  the 
workman  out  of  employment  or  reduce  his  wages,  it  is  difficult  to  imag- 
ine a  more  wretched  existence.    It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances  to 
show  the  degree  of  wretchedness  which  the  laboring  classes  abroad  had 
reached.  A  single  instance,  cited  by  Jules  Simon,  will  suffice.^   "  At  Thann, 
in  the  suburb  Kattenbach,  a  lodging  of  two  small  rooms,  which  was  the 
home  of  a  father,  a  mother,  a  daughter,  a  son-in-law,  and  four  chiklren, 
had  no  other  entrance  than  through  a  piggery,  where  the  landlord  raised 
hogs  side  by  side  with  his  tenants,    i^ear  at  hand  two  brothers,  having 

each  a  wife  and  three  children,  ten  persons  in  all,  lived  in  a  room  three 

meters  by  five,  and  lighted  bj^  a  single  window.    Not  far  off,  a  room  of 

1  In  VOwnihe, 
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fair  size,  and  well  lighted,  served  as  the  lodgings  for  nine  person*  is 
1855  when  the  cholera  broke  out.  The  epidemic  carried  off  seven  vs- 
tuns  in  two  days.'' 

This  state  of  things  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  tbo  l^n. 
ing  minds  in  Europe.  Commissions  were  established  and  iuquHi*^ 
made  almost  simultaneously  in  England,  France,  and  Prussia. 

The  late  Dr.  Yillermd,  of  the  Institute,  visited  and  examined  into  .» 
condition  of  the  working  classes  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  and  tb  * 
a  frightful  pictiu'e  of  the  misery,  drunkenness,  and  moral  disonltr  : 
which  he  found  them.    M.  Eeyband,  of  the  academy,  was  also  depnt 
to  continue  these  studies  among  the  woolen  and  silk  manufactories.  )'. 
Chad  wick,  in  England,  and  Mr.  Huber,  in  Prussia,  pursued  similar  in'  • 
*tigations.    M.  Jules  Simon  also  devoted  himself  to  examining  the  n*' 
tion  of  the  working  class,  and  published  the  remarkable  books  eutii. 
"L'Ou\Tiere''  and  "Le  Travail." 

Perhaps  not  more  useful,  but  at  least  more  practical,  were  the  eff-r- 
made  by  M.  Dolfus.  This  gentleman,  an  eminent  manufacturer,  anti 
present  the  mayor  of  Mulhouse,  deemed  the  great  point  of  attack  on  :V 
mass  of  evil  so  constantly  incre^ing  to  be  in  the  improvement  ot  • 
habitations.  The  success  of  the  institution  he  has  founded  at  Mulli  "t.^ 
seems  to  establish  the  truth  of  these  conclusions,  and  sbows  lio^  * ' 
inferior  are  the  results  of  cure  and  alleviation  by  oharities  to  well-dir*^' 
ed  exertions  in  the  way  of  prevention.  It  is  not  therefore  the  U'* 
bodily  comfort  of  the  working  people  that  is  promoted  by  these  eff'i'^ 
but  their  moral  elevation  and  well-being  is  involved.  For  it  may  • 
faid  down  as  a  law,  that  the  moral  amelioration  of  the  working  ola>^ 
follows  their  physical  amelioration  as  an  effect  does  a  cause;  the  nio-i 
welfiire  of  the  individual  being  to  a  great  degree  dependent  upon  -^ 
physical  condition. 

In  the  establishment  of  workmen's  houses  there  are  considerati^" 
beyond  those  of  cheapness  and  healthfulness  which  it  is  necess:jry : 
carefully  study  and  understand.  It  must  be  rememl>ere<i  that  the  V'^"" 
man  is  not  a  mere  animal  to  be  housed  and  sheltered,  but  that  hi?*  •»!' 
ions  and  wishes  in  the  arrangement  and  location  of  his  home  are  to  ' 
consulted  and  respected. 

Though  that  type  of  dwelling  which  will  give  the  workman  an  «'"•' ' 
house  for  himself  and  family,  surrounded  by  a  ganlen,  undoubtedly  l'^^ 
sesses  the  greatest  advantages,  yet  in  many  localities  such  a  bini"*  > 
impossible  on  account  of  the  dearness  of  land,  as  is  the  CB«e  in  l^'^-'' 
cities.  It  is  necessary  to  leave  the  po[1ulous  centers,  where  land  is  «l«'*' 
and  go  into  the  suburbs  to  find  a  suitable  location.  Theworkiii«*n,iW'*^ 
particularly  those  of  Paris,  refuse  to  do  this.  The  city  ofters  tiw  nia^'^ 
attractions,  with  its  gay  streets  and  public  gardens,  while  t!ie  em-" 
of  grand  i)ublic  works,  and  the  objects  disjdayed  in  the  shops,  ooustii'i'** 
a  species  of  permanent  and  instructive  e:Aibition. 

In  France,  also,  it  is  only  in  the  cities  that  the  free  schools  fi»r  ^'^ ' 
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en  are  to  be  found,  and  the  night  schools  for  workmen,  the  lectures, 
cl  many  other  advantages  of  instruction  from  which  the  workman  living 
the  country  is  debarred.  The  women  also  find  it  inconvenient  to  be 
stant  from  the  shops,  and  the  men  complain  that  riding  in  the  railway 
rs  to  their  homes,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  is  uncomfortable  and 
haustin^. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  truthfulness  and  force  of 
ese  arguments;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  citSs  ouvrihres  at  a  distance 
)ni  the  city  in  which  the  workmen  are  employed  have  not  in  France 
jierally  proved  successful.  It  is  necessary  also  .that  the  workmen's 
Igings,  wherever  built,  should  vary  slightly  one  from  the  other  in  the 
rangement  and  number  of  their  rooms,  in  order  the  better  to  comply 
ith  the  needs  of  different  families.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  all 
ike,  as  it  has  been  proposed  in  some  instances,  they  will  be  rented 
r  only  a  certain  class  of  families,  while  it  is  well  known  that  in  all  poor 
)pulations  there  are  families  whose  condition  and  wants  are  very 
tfereut,  and  yet  that  they  are  equally  worthy  of  consideration. 
It  is  necessary  also  to  render  the  home,  wherever  it  may  be,  pleasant 
:>t  only  for  the  wife  and  children,  bul  also  for  the  father;  there  is 
f)thiug  so  trivial  as  to  be  considered  unworthy  of  attention  if  it  con- 
ibutes  to  this  result.  The  workman,  fatigued  by  his  day's  work,  needs 
oth  diversion  and  repose  in  order  to  maintain  his  eftective  working 
owers  in  their  highest  condition.  Anything  which,  without  adding 
?nsiblv  to  the  cost  of  construction,  will  render  a  house  more  conve- 
ient  and  agreeable,  which  will  beautify  and  give  it  even  an  appearance 
f  luxury,  so  that  the  legitimate  tastes  of  the  occupant  can  be  gratified, 
rill  be  the  most  effective  means  of  attaching  the  laborer  to  his  home, 
nd  encouraging  in  him  habits  of  order  and  economy. 

The  moral  of  the  whole  matter  has  been  forcibly  stated  by  the  late 
>r.  Sonthwood : 

''  A  clean,  fresh,  and  well-ordered  house  exercises  over  its  inmates  a 
noral  no  less  than  a  physical  influence,  and  has  a  direct  tendency  to  make 
he  members  of  the  family  sober,  pejujeable,  and  considerate  of  the  feelings 
mdhappiness  of  each  other;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  trace  a  connection  between 
labitual  feelings  of  this  sort  and  the  formation  of  habits  of  respect  for 
)roperty,  for  the  laws  in  general,  and  even  for  those  higher  duties  and 
>bligations  the  observance  of  which  no  laws  can  enforce.  Whereas  a 
ilthy,  squalid,  unwholesome  dwelling,  in  which  none  of  the  decencies 
lommon  to  society,  even  in  the  lowest  stage  of  civilization,  are  or  can 
t)e  observed,  tends  to  make  every  dweller  in  such  a  hovel  regardless  of 
the  feelings  and  happiness  of  each  other,  selfish,  and  sensual.  And  the 
w)unection  is  obvious  between  the  constant  indulgence  of  appetites  and 
l)assions  of  this  class,  and  the  formation  of  habits  of  idleness,  dishonesty, 
debauchery,  and  violence.*^ 

Apart  from  these  general  conliderations  it  will  be  obvious  to  all  that 
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there  are  special  necessities  which  must  be  regarded  in  the  er€<*tio'^  ' 
buildings  of  this  class,  such  as  proper  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilat 

In  respect  to  materials  and  methods  of  construction,  it  is  to  beob:^^. 
that  they  vary  so  much  with  the  requirements  of  the  people  of  diff^vs 
countries,  the  climate,  the  cost  of  materials,  and  the  rate  of  wage;^  tl  * 
no  general  plan  or  rules  can  be  laid  down  which  will  be  of  wuvir* 
application.  The  house  which  would  afford  a  high  degi*ee  of  comtur : 
France  would  be  uninhabitable  in  Northern  Germany,  and  the  £nc  < 
laborer's  home  would  not  meet  the  requirements  of  our  Western  Aisrr 
can  life. 

But  the  general  principles  which  have  been  stated   have  univtv 
application,  and  the  day  has  already  arrived  when  in  oar  great  litH^i 
in  the  United  States  are  beginning  to  experience  the  same  evil*  »L 
abound  in  Europe,  and  for  the  amelioration  of  which  efiPorts  are  m*  ■ 
generally  and  nobly  made.^    It  has  therefore  been  deemed  import;r 
devote  considerable  space  to  the  subject,  and  to  describe  brieflv  *k* 
was  presented  at  the  Exposition  in  this  field,  and  to  notice  also  ^^^^ 
of  the  prominent  associations  which  have  been  organized  aod  h 
already  achieved  important  results  for  the  working  classes. 

BUILDING  SOCIETIES  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  emperor's  WORKMEN'S  COTTAGES. 

In  the  movements  made  iuFrance  for  improving  the  dwellings  of  *■ 
working  classes,  no  one  has  taken  a  more  important  part  than  the  Emi-'-' 
Napoleon.    As  early  as  1849,  on  his  accession  to  the  pregideDcy  ot ' 
republic,  he  founded  a  citi  ouvrihe^  or  set  of  workmen's  dwelliu;^  * 
the  Rue  llochechouart,  designed  especially  for  unmarried  men. 

This  building  did  not  meet  with  the  success  which  was  antieipattnl 
prejudice,  wholly  unfounded,  was  excited  against  it,  and  the  naiw: 

» A  recent  editorial  in  the  New  York  Tribune  states :  **  The  British  metropolis  - 
the  transforming  influences  of  railways  and  skiUed  labor,  has  changed  so  mor h  « ' 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  as  to  furnish  a  fair  parallel  to  the  growth  and  expMtfi«>o  •• ' 
city.    In  both  cities  like  causes  have  destroyed  street  after  street  of  workingm*"  *    - 
lugs  and  given  them  up  to  largo  manufactories  ftnd  immense  commercial  hoiiv^  - 
London,  as  in  Now  York,  dwelling-houses  of  a  higher  class  have  multiplied  in*!*  Ht  ' 
while  small  tenements,  so  far  from  increasing,  too  often  faU  before  the  march  of  in-i " 
mont.    Everybody  is  aware  of  the  effect  of  this  policy  in  this  city,  where,  y*^  -" 
year,  increased  rents  are  dt^nanded  for  poorer  lodgings.    A  workingman  whtf**-  •'*• 
earnings  are  from  $18  to  8*^  per  week  cannot  And  a  comfortable  dw<«Uin|;  »dV'  ' 
upon  the  island  at  a  rent  at  aU  within  hil  means,  and  the  conseqaence  \»  that 
driven  from  the  city  alt4)gether,  or  com]>olled  to  submit  to  aU  the  incooveiiifu^''* 
annoyances  of  lower  class  t4»nements.    Where  a  man  can  place  his  famiir  lu  * "  - 
little  home  in  one  of  the  surrounding  villages,  he  will  find  liiinself  Wtter  off  t^»» 
contending  against  the  exactions  of  landlords  in  the  city;  bnt  many  person*  ^  * 
situated  that  they  cannot  get  out  of  town,  though  it  is  degradation  and  <l««th  t"  •**' 
in  it.    To  this  latter  class  Mr.  Stewart's  dwellings,  and  others  wliich  would  h»-  *'•" 
follow  from  his  example,  would  prove  a  l>enefactiun  without  being  a  charity.  »"•*  *' 
ulate  toil  by  offering  a  reward  to  manly  independence.^ 
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semes  or  "barracks"  was  applied  to  the  lodgings  which  it  contained ; 
id  although  the  rent  was  very  reasonable  and  the  accommodations  much 
'tter  than  could  be  obtained  in  houses  in  the  quarter  in  which  it  was 
tnated,  the  workmen  refused  to  occupy  it. 

In  November,  1849,  a  commission  was  sent  to  England,  under  the  direc- 
)n  of  the  minister  of  commerce,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  results 
>tained  in  the  construction  of  improved  dwellings  for  the  working  class 
r  the  Metropolitan  Association,  and  in  1850  and  1851  the  reports  of  the 
^nunission  were  published.  They  contained  many  important  and  val- 
ible  facts  and  suggestions,  and  among  them  was  a  translation  into  French 
'  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Robert  Scott  Bums  on  "Dwellings  for  the  Working 
lasses.''  In  1852,  by  a  special  decree,  a  loan  of  ten  millions  of  francs 
as  effected  for  the  improvement  of  workingmen's  houses  in  large  cities, 
ud  during  the  same  year  the  first  amount,  five  hundred  thousand  francs, 
as  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  of  interior.  The  object  of  this 
)au  was  not  to  construct  buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  but  to 
id  in  the  fonnation  of  societies  by  guaranteeing  to  them,  by  means  of 
obsidies,  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings  erected  by  them. 
As  an  immediate  result  of  this  legislatita,  seven  sets  of  buildings  were 
reeled  in  Paris  in  the  course  of  two  years,  namely,  the  citS  Napoleon, 
he  buildings  in  the  Rue  Rochechouart,  those  of  the  Chapele  St.  Denis, 
bose  of  the  Boulevar^Mazas,  those  of  the  Boulevard  BatignoUes,  those 
f  the  Rue  de  Montreuil ;  in  the  provinces,  the  cit6  of  Marseilles  and 
he  three  hundred  houses  which  the  model  village  of  Mulhouse  contained. 

Four  new  villages  were  also  authorized  to  be  built  at  Marseilles,  at 
^ille,  and  at  Paris.  In  addition  also  to  the  subsidies  furnished  by  the 
ninister  of  interior,  the  Emperor  gave  large  sums  from  his  civil  list  for  the 
)urpose  of  aiding  and  assuring  the  success  of  these  new  enterprises. 

Special  measures  were  taken  to  call  the  attention  of  architects  to  this 
subject.  In  1852  a  competitive  exhibition  was  opened  for  plans  for 
Rorkmen's  houses;  a  prize  of  $1,000  was  awarded  to  M.  Puteaux,  of 
E^aiis,  and  subsidies  were  granted  to  him  in  addition,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  thirty  houses  similar  to  his  plans. 

In  addition  to  those  enterprises  subsidized  by  the  government,  a  large 
number  of  others  were  undertaken  by  companies,  or  by  the  heads  of 
manufacturingestablishments,  and  in  some  cases  by  private  individuals. 

The  most  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained,  and  the  movement 
which  wa«  set  on  foot  by  the  measures  taken  by  the  Emperor  has  spread 
to  every  part  of  France.  It  is  no  more  than  justice  to  say  that  the  suc- 
cess of  this  movement  and  the  important  results  which  have  been  obtained 
in  France  are  mainly  due  to  the  initiative,  the  encouragement,  and  to  the 
earnest  and  incessant  efforts  of  !Napoleon,  both  as  President  of  the 
i^pablic  and  as  Emperor.  In  addition  to  the  establishments  before  men- 
tioned, measures  have  been  taken  in  France  to  associate  the  workmen 
themselves  in  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  dwellings.  The 
'*^ucce8s  of  the  workmen's  village  at  Mulhouse,  which  will  be  referred  to 
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hereafter,  shows  that  by  economy  and  saving  a  workman  can  in  a  ♦ . 
years  become  the  owner  of  tlie  house  in  which  he  lives.  It  is  tni»  i 
up  to  this  time  societies  like  those  of  Mulhouse  have  been  iuitiatnL  ! 
supported  by  wealthy  capitalists,  but  there  is  no  i-eason  why  w(»rV'  i 
may  not  combine  among  themselves  for  attaining  the  same  nsnl:,  I 
the  success  of  the  co-operative  societies  generally  in  England  and  '  ' 
countries  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  plan  is  neither  chimeri<--  • 
impracticable. 

In  the  International  Exhibition  the  Emperor  appeared  as  an  e\h    . 
and  his  services  were  recognized  by  the  award  of  a  grand  prize, 
buildings  exhibited  by  him  being  of  large  size,  could  not,  save  at , 
expense,  be  reproduced   in   the  park,  nor   would  models  furn - 
adequate  idea  of  them.    They  were  to  be  seen  in  the  places  in  ^ 
they  were  permanently  built,  in  the  Avenue  La  Bourdonnaye,  ii  ' 
vicinity  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  in  the  Avenue  Dausmenil.  i    • 
neighborhood  of  the  forest  of  Vincennes. 

The  first  range  of  buildings  was  composed  of  four  contiguous  li  ■ ' » 
five  stories  in  height,  with  shops  on  the  ground  floor,  containin;.    k 
eight  sets  of  lodgings  on  the  four  upper  stories,  and  containin;: : 
apartments  for  one  hundi*ed  and  sixty  families.    The  second  ^' 
buildings  consisted  of  fifty  houses,  containing  in  all  more  lodging:"' 
the  gioup  of  the  Champ  de  Mars.    The  peculiarfty  of  these  buiKh .. 
that  each  set  of  apartments  has  a  separate  landing  and  stairca^ 
that  they  are  rendered  independent  of  each  other.    The  cost  of  \'^ 
two  groups  of  buildings  exceeded  one  million  francs,  which  wa> 
tributed  by  the  Emperor  from  his  private  fimds.    The  grouji  vi 
Avenue  La  Bourdonnaye  is  to  be  sold,  and  the  money  devoted  t 
erection  of  another  group  of  similar  buildings  in  some  other  yr 
Paris. 

The  fifty  houses  of  the  Avenue  Dausmenil  have  been  given  l»} 
Emperor  to  an  association  of  workmen,  who  have  formed  aco-oiM-: ' 
society,  the  object  of  which  is  to  place  it  within  the  iMjwer  of  even  ' 
ily  to  purchase  the  house  it  lives  in. 

This  society  is  the  same  which,  imder  the  name  of  the  '*Assi«<:  * 
Workmen  of  Paiis,''has  constructed  the  house  for  six  families  exLiI* 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

The  award  to  the  Emperor  by  the  imperial  commission  of  a  ^- 
prize  was  a  most  proper  recognition  of  his  services. 

It  was  given  to  him  not  as  the  head  of  a  powerful  nation,  bnt  f«»r 
individual  services,  for  his  constant  attention,  for  his  advice  and  t*iH>» ' 
agemeut,  and  for  all  those  acts  which  have  contributed  to  s«)  I-^'- 
an  extent  to  the  advancement  of  the  important  work  of  improvin;:  t- 
condition  of  workingmen's  houses  in  general,  and  particularly  tin** 
manufacturing  cities. 

In  Glass  93  thei*e  were  from  France  seventeen  exhibitors^  aix  of  ^b* ' 
displayed  full-sized  models  of  the  buildings  erected  by  them,  wbik*  J^ 
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lamder  exhibited  only  plans,  designs^  and  small  models  of  their  bnild- 
s.  This  number  does  not  include  all  the  societies  in  France  for 
iroving  the  condition  of  the  workingmen,  though  it  does  include  the 
st  important  ones.  It  is  proposed  to  mention  briefly  a  few  of  these, 
I  show  the  results  which  they  have  accomplished. 

THE  MULHOUSE  SOCIETY  OF  CITlfes  OUVRlijRES. 

riie  condition  of  the  workingmen  and  their  families  in  the  manufac- 
inj5  city  of  Mulhouse  had,  for  a  long  time  prior  to  the  formation  of 
'  society  of  eit^s  ouvrUreSy  attracted  the  attention  of  the  most  enlight- 
hI  and  intelligent  manufa<jturers  of  that  city.  .  The  price  of  lodgings 
8  exceptionably  high;  fifteen  and  frequently  eighteen  francs  being 
id  per  month  for  rooms  which  admitted  of  none  of  the  comforts  and 
ry  few  of  the  decencies  of  life.  This  society  was  established  in  1853.* 
»  object  was  two-fold — to  furnish  the  workmen  with  suitable  dwellings, 
d,  at  the  same  time,  to  afford  a  permanent  and  safe  investment  for 
pital.  The  location  chosen  for  the  cite  or  workmen's  village  was  near 
ilhouse,  on  a  broad  plain  which  stretches  between  that  place  and 
)mach,  where  the  drainage  was  good,  the  air  pure,  and  untainted  by 
e  smoke  and  odors  of  a  city.  We  must  pass  over  without  mentioning 
e  many  difficulties  w^jich  beset  this  new  undertaking.  It  was  fortu- 
ite  in  having  for  its  members  men  of  a  high  degree  of  ability,  who  were 
ipressed  with  the  necessity  of  rendering  this  new  project  successfid, 
id  who  gave  to  it  their  most  earnest  co-operation. 
The  practical  difficulties  of  construction  were  overcome  by  their  arohi. 
ct.  Mr.  MuUer,  to  whom  is  largely  due  the  success  of  this  institution- 
be  first  houses  were  constructed  in  1853,  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
I  number ;  of  these  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  were  sold  during  the 
rst  year.  The  number  of  houses  in  1866  was  eight  hundred,  and 
material  and  financial  condition  of  the  society  was  eminently  prosiierous. 

The  following  extract,  translated  from  the  Jury  Reports  of  the  Exposi- 
iou,  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  present  condition  of  this  society,  and 
he  difficulties  which  have  been  overcome  :* 

**The  Society  of  Mulhouse  has  tried  various  plans  for  the  arrangement 
f  the  houses  which  they  have  constructed,  but  the  houses  grouped  by 
Durs,  like  the  specimen  on  exhibition,  appear  to  be  almost  exclusivelj* 
nvferred.  Each  building  contains  four  sets  of  lodgings,  and  is -placed 
u  the  center  of  a  rectangular  garden,  divided  into  four  portions  of  equal 
tize  and  similar  shape,  so  that  each  family  has  one  of  these  portions  at- 
-iclied  to  their  dwelling.  The  lodgings  are  absolutely  distinct  from 
'ach  other,  having  nothing  in  common  but  the  party  walls  which  divide 
liem.  The  amount  of  living-room  in  each  set  of  lodgings,  deducting  the 
'^l^ace  occupied  by  the  partition  walls,  is  five  meters  by  5™.50  on  the 

'Hjtpports  du  Jury  lutarnational,  Tome  Xlll,  p.  916.  Report  ou  Class  93»il>y  M.E. 
^^<'«raiid,  of  Paris,  and  Dr.  J.  Faucher,  of  Berlin. 
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ground  floor,  and  5".05  by  5"».55  on  tlie  second  story — ^being  in  all  Vr ; 
square  meters,  which  i)ermits  of  a  kitchen  and  linng-room  on  the  g^>•:' 
floor  and  two  bed-rooms  above.  This,  of  course,  is  independent  »: ' 
cellar  and  garret,  which  is  the  full  size  of  the  building  di\ided  into  i . 
equAl  parts. 

"  There  are  also  other  houses  of  diflFerent  sizes,  and  arranged  on  diffn 
plans,  so  as  to  comply  with  the  different  wants  of  the  inhabit..^ 
Some  have  one  story  only,  others  have  two,  and  the  grouping  i>  >- 
times  in  rows  and  sometimes  by  fours  as  before  described.    Thf ! 
arrangement  is  the  favoiite  one,  both  on  account  of  the  economy  oU 
stuction  and  on  account  of  its  r.dmitting  of  windows  on  two  sides  i^t 
lodging.    Houses  built  in  this  way  are  less  exposed  to  the  variatioL- 
the  temi)erature  than  those  standing  by  themselves. 
.   "  Whatever  the  arrangements,  however,  each  house  occupies,  vitL 
garden  about  it,  one  hundred  and  sixty  square  metera  of  land,  of  v 
the  garden  occupies  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  square  nietoiN 

"By  the  last  returns  of  the  society,  there  existed  at  Mulhous^- re- 
groups of  contiguous  houses,  in  rows  of  ten,  eighteen,  and  twtiit' 
all  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  houses;  four  groups  of  houses  sta:.   • 
by  themselves,  in  rows  of  ten  and  of  four,  in  all  twent^'-eight  h^^^^^ 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  groups  of  houses  in  fours,  in  all  five  hun^l 
and  seventy-five  houses;  making  a  total  of  eight  hundred  housi's. 

"  There  are,  in  addition,  bath-houses,  a  laundry,  a  baker's  shop,  a  n> 
rant,  and  a  nurserj-,  which  contributed  largely  to  the  well-beiiijr  •»* ' 
inhabitiints,  and  toward  the  construction  of  which  the  government  m 
a  donation  of  three  hundred  thousand  francs.    Broad  streets  lH»nl»' 
with  sidewalks,  and  planted  with  trees,  and  lighted  with  gas  b.v "  - 
separate  the  groups  of  houses  from  each  other.    Some  of  thes*»  b^'^ 
may  be  rather  more  desirably  located  than  others.    The  houses  an-  ;•' 
vided  with  water  and  gas,  and  the  supply  of  both  for  private  and  }•- 
uses  is  abundant.    The  price  of  the  houses  making  one  of  a  gn>D|>  oi  •' 
is  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  francsf  for  those  of  one  story  <•*. 
^  and  three  thousand  four  hundred  francs  for  those  of  two  stories. 

"The  object  of  the  society  is  to  sell  these  houses  to  the  workmen, 
not  to  rent  them,  and  for  this  pui'pose  they  have  had  recourse  to  .'•  • 
terms  of  credit  and  annual  payments.    The  purchaser  pays,  acci»nl  - 
to  the  .value  of  the  property,  from  two  hundred  and  fit\y  to  thm*  ''• 
dred  francs,  cash  down,  which  goes  to  pay  the  charges  incident  to  ' 
transfer  of  the  property  and  the  expenses  of  the  sale,  whicli  is  nof  ^"' 
eluded  till  after  a  certain  time,  when  the  society  is  convinced  that  '• 
purchaser  is  in  earnest,  pays  his  money  regularl}',  and  is  in  a  fair  w.n 
buy  the  house  within  the  specified  time.    In  addition  to  the  first  l»^' 
ment,  the  purchaser  of  a  house  worth  three  thousand  ft*anes  luwson/^  ' 
pay  twenty-five  francs  a  month,  or  three  hundred  fhuics  a  yean^"' 
is  but  irery  little  greater  than  the  price  ordinarily  paid  for  tlio  n'nf ' 
a  house  of  the  same  kind  in  the  city.  At  this  rate  the  workman  vi'. 
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10  course  of  thirteen  years,  have  entirely  paid  for  his  house,  which  he 
111  then  hold  in  fee  and  unincumbered. 

^'  Such  a  result  as  this,  one  can  easily  see,  could  not  have  been  attained 
scept  through  the  disinterested  eiforts  of  the  founders  of  the  eiU.  with 
'horn  the  primary  piotive  was  a  philanthropic  one.  Their  labor^lbave 
een  entirely  gratuitous,  and  they  have  been  contented  with  a  profit  of 
)ur  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  The  assistance  from  the  govern- 
lent  has  largely  aided  the  operations  of  the  society,  by  relieving  them 
rom  a  large  part  of  the  expense  necessary  for  public  works,  such  as  tlie 
onstruction  of  the  streets,  the  baths,  and  other  buildings. 

"  Without  further  remark  on  our  part  it  will  be  sufficient,  in  order  to 
ppreciate  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  results  obtained,  to  cite  the 
ollowing  passage  from  a  report  presented  to  the  Industrial  Society  of 
lulhouse,  by  Dr.  A.  P^not,  in  August,  1865,  the  figures  in  which  have 
>een  changed  so  as  to  show  the  condition  of  the  society  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1866." 

"After  stating  the  fact  that  of  the  eight  hundred  houses  of  which  the 
own  is  composed,  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  have  been  bought  by  the 
workmen,  the  author  adds:  *  Of  this  number  of  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  houses,  sold  up  to  December  31,  one  hundred  and  twelve  have 
)een  paid  for  in  full,  and  the  larger  part  of  those  which  were  constructed 
Ji  18o3  and  1854,  during  the  first  two  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
tillage,  have  only  small  amounts  still  due  on  them.  In  this  way  the  work- 
men have  become  proprietors,  fortunately,  by  a  system  of  economy  wisely 
practiced,  a  result  which  till  within  a  few  years  they  could  not  have 
dared  to  hope  for.' 

"  On  the  31st  of  December,  1866,  the  80ciety*had  placed  to  the  debit  of 
the  purchasers  the  sum  of  2,491,119  francs,  divided  as  follows: 

Sale  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-six  workmen's  houses  1,937,625  francs. 

Sale  of  eight  overseer's  houses 63,600  francs. 

Expenses  for  transfer  of  property 117,368  francs. 

Interest  since  1853 .•*. 337,284  francs. 

Taxes  and  insurance 35,242  francs^ 

Total 2,491,119  francs. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  books  of  the  society  show  that  there  is  still  to 
be  paid  by  the  purchasers  the  sum  of  one  million  one  hundred  and 
nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  francs,  by  which  it  is  seen 
that  the  society  has  already  received  the  difference,  which  amounted  to 
one  million  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fif- 
ty-one francs;  if  we  deduct  from  this  last  number  the  sum  of  thirty-three 
thousand  five  hundred  francs  due  by  the  purchasers  to  the  Credit  Fan- 
cier of  France,  which  has  advanced  this  sum  to  them,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  entire  value  of  the  property  acquired  by  the  workme^j  is  one 
million  .three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs,  and  this  is,  as  we  have 
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already  had  occasion  to  say,  the  sum  total  of  savings,  for  thirteen  \^•a^. 
of  a  x>opulation  whose  number  during  that  period  certainly  haa  not  am 
aged  two  thousand  souls. 

**  Such  facts  as  these  show  what  an  effect  the  desire  of  property  ha^  i 
proraSlting  among  the  poorer  classes  habits  of  order  and  frugality,  a!i» 
are  themselves  the  best  arguments  against  those  attacks  which  hr 
been  leveled  against  such  institutions  as  that  of  MivUiouse. 

"It  has  beeu  observed  that  if  the  acquisition  of  property  by  anni:- 
payments  on  long  time  ha«  some  advantages  in  its  normal  cowliri  •• 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  wprkman  can  meet  his  engagements  prom]':! 
it  is  not  the  same  when  long  stoppages  in  the  work  occur,  when  r. 
character  of  the  industry  is  changed,  or,  as  it  must  frequently  happen,  n 
workman  falls  sick  or  dies. 

"When  the  workman,  from  whatever  cause,  cannot  find  suffiw* 
lucrative  occupation  in  the  place  in  which  he  lives,  nothing  can  \w  ea- 
for  hito,  if  his  money  is  in  the  savings  bank  or  in  public  securitit-*. 
move  to  some  place  where  he  can  get  better  pay.    If,  on  the  other  b  ■ 
he  is  engaged  in  purchasing  a  piece  of  property,  by  annual  payment-  • 
long  time,  he  will  be  bound  to  the  place  where  his  property  is  by  a  i 
almost  impossible  to  break,  which  will  be  a  source  of  discomfort  *.'. 
misery  to  him,  instead  of  ease  and  happiness  which  he  had  looketl  i'< 
ward  to.    If  he  dies,  his  widow  and  children,  whether  the  house  is  wli  • 
or  only  in  part  paid  for,  may  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  disjK>s<»  oi< 
capital  saved  by  him  during  his  life,  and  on  the  failure  of  his  iwy,  'S* 
cially  if  the  family,  as  is  often  the  case,  earn  nothing  for  themselves,  ti; 
condition  cannot  fail  to  be  deplorable.    When  to  this  is  adde<l  the  dr 
culties  of  guardianship,  division  and  sale  of  the  property,  and  the  i:< 
dental  expenses,  it  would  seem  that  the  improvement  which  societu^  • 
this  kind  have  had  in  view  have  not  been  fully  realized. 

"  These  objections  would  have  weight  if  in  addition  to  institution^^!  ► 
that  of  Mulhouse  there  were  those  which  bv  other  means  than  the  <!<  ^' 
of  property  had  succeeded  to  the  same  extent  in  causing  the  wt)rku.»' 
to  contribute  to  their  own  physical  and  moral  improvement,  while  nt  n- 
Same  time  they  were  enabled  to  lay  by  a  portion  of  their  earuinp^  ^ 
is  necessary  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  by  discarding  »  ww  ' 
which  is  so  etiective — that  of  constructing  improved  dwollin^'j^— "^  '■ 
which  consists  in  associating  the  workmen  for  an  object  in  which  th  • 
themselves  .are  directly  interested,  the  only  way  woidd  be  irrevtr;»\ 
ch>sed  which  leads  not  only  to  local  and  partial  results,  like  tho>*'  «'* 
tained  up  to  the  present  time,  but  to  general  results  which  are  H^''*^^ 
related  to  the  important  objects  in  view.  By  inviting  the  workma"*  ^*} 
the  desire  of  acquiring  property,  which  is  one  of  the  most  iwworful  w" 
tives  to  action,  to  gain,  at  the  price  of  savings  amassed  with  diffif'J^^'^ 
healthy  and  convenient  liouse,  is  not  only  to  elevate  his  moral  condin*  ^ 
by  teacliing  him  habits  of  order,  but  his  social  condition  by  making'  1^'"- 
a  proprietor.    In  this  wtiy  also  the  money  so  stived  can  be  devoted  t'* 
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lie  constraction  of  a  second  house,  by  means  of  which  the  same  benefit's 
au  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  still  another  family." 

m 

**  To  obtain  this  result  is  in  our  opinion  all  important.  The  plan  adopted 
y  the  society  of  Mulhonse  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  has 
een  imitated  by  a  great  number  of  societies  in  other  localities.  More- 
ver,  experience  has  shown  that  even  if  the  habit  of  saving,  which  in 
self  lias  no  attractjpns,  is  practiced  by  certain  families,  as  the  regular 
eposits  made  in  the  savings  banks  and  other  institutions  prove  to  be 
lie  case,  the  sums  saved  in  this  way  cannot  be  compared  with  those 
iiicli  tbe  desire  to  told  prox>erty  has  caused^to  be  accumulated  within 
he  last  thirteen  years  at  Mulhouse  out  of  a  population  averaging  not 
lore  than  three  hundred  and  forty-two  families,  who,  besides  Ihis  saving, 
ave  also  participated  in  the  benefits  of  co-operative  societies  and  made 
Ipposits  in  the  banks.  If  also  the  difficulties  inherent  to  the  transmis- 
ion  of  real  property  are  insisted  upon,  it  can  be  said  in  most  cases  that 
f  the  workman  did  not  have  this  kind  of  property  to  leave  to  his  chil- 
Iren  he  would  leave  them  nothing  at  all. 

"  Finally,  whatever  opinion  is  expressed  on  this  subject,  there  is  one 
)oint  upon  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  as  regards  the  moral  and 
)hysical  elevation  of  the  workmen,  the  practice  of  economical  habits  in 
»rder  that  they  may  be  able  to  purchase  healthy  and  comfortable  houses, 
he  occupation  of  which  commences  thirteen  years  before  they  are  paid 
or,  is  very  different  from  the  development  in  the  workman  of  miserly 
md  avaricious  habits." 

INTERNAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  MULHOUSE  DWELLINGS. 

"  The  bed-rooms  are  airy  and  well  lighted.  One  is  apportioned  to  the 
inisband  and  wife,  one  to  the  sons  and  one  to  the  daughters.  The 
methods  of  heating  and  ventilation  have  been  carefully  studied.  The 
east-iron  stove  which  heats  the  living-room  has  warm  air  pipes,  furnished 
with  registers  so  arranged  that  the  upper  chambers  can  be  sufficiently 
wanned,  and  the  air,  by  being  constantly  renewed,  kept  pure  and  fresh, 
(^reat  care  has  been  taken  in  the  economy  of  space,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  rooms,  and  the  house  is  as  healthy  and  comfortable  as  can 
be  desired. 

''  Tlie  work  accomplished  by  the  Mulhouse  society  of  cit4s  ouvrihresis 
an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  a  large  manufacturing  city  by  a 
pri^ite  association,  animated  by  sentiments  of  elevated  philanthropy, 
ami  at  the  Same  time  by  a  high  appreciation  of  the  true  interests  of  the 
place.  By  the  formation  of  a  company  of  twelve  manufacturers  only, 
with  a  capital  stock  at  first  of  three  hundred  thousand  francs,  which  was 
afterwards  increased  to  three  hundred  and  flfty-flve  thousand  francs,  by 
the  admission  of  nine  new  stockholders,  a  town  of  six  thousand  inhabit- 
ants has  been  created ;  six  Imndred  and  forty-eight  families  of  workmen 
^ave  already  become,  or  are  in  the  way  to  become,  the  owners  of  the 
liouses  in  wliich  they  live,  and  for  a  large  portion  of  the  entire  popula- 
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tion  the  most  radical  and  desirable  changes  as  regards  lodgings  havr 
been  effected. 

"  The  relations  of  the  society  with  the  workmen  render  it  possible  i  ■' 
them  to  see  that  the  children  are  first  sent  to  the  nursery,  and  later  U' 
the  schools,  so  that  in  addition  to  the  physical  ainelioration  the  nion. 
amelioration  has  been  equally  rapid.  Not  only  is  a  change  to  be  !«tr: 
in  the  families  brought  directly  under  the  influence  <^  these  reformsslc 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  tone  of  society  may  be  noticed  throuui 
out  the  place.'' 

These  fact«  are  substantiated  by  Jules  Simon,  the  mast  eniinr: 
writer  in  France  on  the  condition  and  future  of  the  working  classes,  i: 
referring  to*  this  society,  he  says :  ^ 

"On  visiting  the  eitS  ouvriere  of  Mulhouse,  a  strong  desii^  is  fdi  ■ 
see  this-  institution,  so  excellent  in  its  results,  established  everyvb**^ 
throughout  France,  and  the  observer  cannot  fail  to  be  surprised  tl 
the  example  set  by  this  city  six  years  ago  has  not  borne  frait  in  o*^ 
places;  but  while  in  other  places  there  are  merely  projects  and  tn.- 
this  society  has  realized  what  others  have  only  dreamed  of. 

"It  can  be  said  without  hesitation  that  there  is  not  an  acadeni.v  * 
Europe  which  has  shown  so  much  intelligent  activity,  aiid  rendt^^ 
such  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of  industry  and  hnmanity  a>ti' 
societv.  It  is  an  association  between  the  first  manufacturers  of  the  i* 
trict  for  studying  all  industrial  questions,  for  rewarding  and  propai'^' 
ing  useful  discoveries,  and  for  inaugurating  all  possible  iniprovean' • 
in  the  habits  of  the  workmen.  A  watchful  care  and  interest  for  :> 
workman  is  its  peculiar  characteristic,  and  it  is  by  this  means  that  / 
performs  such  incalculable  serAices." 

"It  was  the  first  to  perceive,  and  has  demonstrated  to  all,  that  a  ?*• 
workman  is  the  great  agent  in  the  increase  of  national  wealth,  and  rb 
by  caring  for  his  well  being,  both  physical  and  moral,  an  act  is  done  s ' 
only  good  in  itself,  but  the  results  of  which  are  most  beneficial  to :: 
nation.'' 

It  should  be  stated  that,  since  the  publication  of  L'^Ourriht^  ^'^ 
which  the  above  extract  is  translated,  the  example  set  by  MiUh<w* 
has  been  followed  in  the  majority  of  the  manufacturing  cities  when*  ri' 
conditions  of  life  are  analogous.  Workingmen's  villages  have  l**^- 
founded  at  Guebviller,  Beaucourt,  Colmar,  and  Marcq-en-Bareuil  sM »• 
which  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

KEAL  ESTATE  CO-OPEEATIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

"The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  article  published  by  Stani'*''^ 
Fernind  in  the  Journal  des  Proprietaires,^  describing  the  objwts  \m 
operations  of  the  Soeiete  Co-operative  Immobiliere  of  Paris: 


'  L'Oiivrit^ris  p.  3:^,  published  in  1H()1. 

*-De  Journal  dcH  Propri<^tairea,  Revue  de  la  Science  ficunomique  de  la  Proj«ri^t'  ic 
mobiliere  urbaiue  ct  rurale,  30  Avril,  1867,  p.  54. 
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The  problem  proposed  for  solution  by  the  real  estate  co-operative 
issoeiatiou  is  this: 

To  build  distinct  or  contiguous  houses,  uniting  cheapness,  comfort. 
Hid  health,  on  cheap  lands  purchased  in  quantity*,  by  the  company  in 
Paris,  and  out  of  ordinary  materials. 

There  is  a  material  as  well  as  a  moral  question  involved  in  this  prob- 
iem.  Liaborers  wa#t  a  cheap  house,  and  a  home  they  can  love.  It  is 
the  design  of  the  association  to  furnish  such  homes.  Its  intention  is 
(lot  merely  to  build  small  houses;  it  proposes  tenement  houses,  as  well  as 
»ei)arate  dwellings,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  land  in  Paris.  For 
economy,  four  and  eight  houses  will  be  constructed  under  one  roof.  . 

The  houses  may  be  built  not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  the  subufl)S  near  the 
railway  stations,  and  wherever  the  land  is  cheap,  the  locality  healthy 
and  convenient. 

Arrangements  of  the  House, — The  house  exhibited  is  a  private 
dwelling,  suitable  for  a  clerk  or  laborer.  It  can  be  joined  by  other  houses 
at  each  end,  and  the  gable  walls  are  constructed  with  reference  to  this. 

It  has  a  cellar  with  a  stone  stairway.  The  four  walls,  as  well  as  the 
partition  wall,  are  of  common  stone,  rough  cast,  and  witli  the  seams 
pointed. 

The  arches,  resting  on  the  walls  and  T  joists,  are  of  brick,  plastered 
with  cement.  The  privy  box  is  movable,  and  leans  against  the  back 
wall ;  it  has  the  dimensions  required  by  law. 

The  three  walls  and  the  arch  are  of  the  same  masonry  as  tlie  cellar.  The 
hole  for  extracting  the  box  has  a  stone  frame  and  movable  plug.  For 
health  and  economy  the  sink  is  outside  of  the  building,  but  it  may  be 
under  the  cellar,  with  a  pipe  leading  into  the  back  yard.  To  prevent 
dam])uess,  it  is  placed  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  cellar,  on  beds  of 
stone,  bitumen,  and  gravel. 

The  height  of  the  cellar  should  be  two  meters.  The  cellar  is  venti- 
lated by  two  air-holes  in  the  front  wall. 

The  Oround  Floor, — ^The  house  is  entered  by  a  hall,  in  which  there 
is  a  stairway  to  the  first  story,  steps  under  it  to  the  cellar,  a  privy,  and 
door  to  the  kitchen. 

This  hall  is  lighted  by  the  glazed  "entry  door  and  the  stairway  tran- 
som, which  must  be  oh  a  level  with  the  stair  beam,  so  as  to  light  every 
part.    The  walls  and  ceiling  are  painted  with  sUicate  of  potash. 

The  privy  is  inclosed  by  walls  of  hollow  bricks  plastered  with  lime.  It 
is  separated  from  the  kitchen  by  two  brick  walls  and  not  in  contact.  The 
hollow  bricks  and  the  air  between  the  two  walls  deaden  any  sounds  in 
the  privy.  Three  or  four  hollow  bricks  are  inserted  in  the  outward  wall, 
over  the  crevice  between  the  two  inward  partitions.  Their  tubes  will 
lead  to  the  open  air,  so  as  to  lead  all  sound  outward.  The  privy  is  lighted 
by  a  glazed  window  that  opens.  The  seat  is  of  oak,  with  hole  covers  of  the 
same  wood.    The  vessel  is  enameled,  and  has  a  vertical  pressure.    The 

walls  are  painted  with  silicate  of  pota'^h. 
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The  Kitchen-Dining  Hall. — ^Tlie  co-operativo  association   has  mm 
the  kitchen  and  dining-room.    This  combination  is  preferable,  b<t-.jnv 
it  saves  ground,  building  materials  and  fuel.    The  moral  advautajrtfs .» 
this  arrangement  are  also  of  importance,  as  it  answers  the  modest  n*<|ii;.> 
ments  of  a  frugal  household.    The  housekeeper  wants  to  overlook  tW 
stove,  the  cradle,  and  the  table,  all  at  once.    Each  one  of  these  <»l»j«t' 
is  of  great  interest  to  the  mother,  and  she  wants  to  see  them  all  toj^eth-: 
as  she  is  often  obliged  to  give  her  attention  to  each,  alteniatelv.  ai 
this  arrangement  is  very  convenient  for  her.    In  winter,  coal  or  cok^-  ■ 
used  for  cooking,  and  to  warm  the  family  room  at  the  same  time.   Tl 
is  a  .great  economy  for  poor  families.    In  summer,  cooking  may  be  •!« 
with  wood  or  gas.    If  the  funnel  is  properly  arranged,  all  the  uoxi<  v 
vapors  Nvill  be  carried  off  by  it.    The  street  window,  door  transom  a:} 
the  drawing  of  the  chimney  flue  will  afford  sufficient  ventilation,  m 
constant  renewal  of  fresh  air.    In  winter  the  ventilator  and  chimnev?. 
suffice  for  ventiLition  without  letting  in  the  cold  air  by  the  door. 

The  kitchen  stove  is  of  cast  iron ;  next  to  it  comes  the  stone  tnm.. 
leading  the  slops  off  to  the  sink;  and  above  it  a  hydrant  cock. 

If  tenants  prefer  to  have  the  dining-room  separate  from  the  kitch«^f.. 
can  easily  be  partitioned  off;  or  the  hall  may  be  made  into  a  kitchen  ; 
moving  the  stairway. 

This  floor  may  be  composed  of  a  solid  mosaic  cement,  more  dam'  • 
than  tiles,  costing  only  four  francs  a  square  meter,  the  bitumen  indnjl"! 

The  stair  leading  to  the  first  story  is  of  oak,  on  a  framework  of  ir»»' 
after  Eemery  and  Gauthier's  patent.  The  baluster  is  of  cast  iron.en^l  : 
in  a  swan's  head,  and  faced  with  walnut.  In  the  first  story  are  twosltt;- 
ing  rooms,  with  ventilators  in  each,  like  those  on  the  ground  floor.  Ab"^ 
this  is  a  long  garret  1.80  meter  in  height,  reached  by  a  ladder.  A 
second  story  might  be  made  at  small  expense  by  putting  a  few  j»ai"*' 
under  the  roof. 

The  wliole  is  covered  with  lai)ping  tiles,  made  by  Lafort»st  on  }> 
aux's  style.    There  is  a  pipe  in  front  and  a  gutter  in  the  rear. 

Sytttem  of  Comtniction.  —  The  system  of  construction  rests  j-r 
the  following  principles:  The  suppression  of  huge  buttresses  of  mas4>nn 
of  partition  walls;  of  iron  and  stone  floors.  The  use  of  hollow  cuM  in»t 
columns  for  all  vertical  props,  with  joints  and  screws,  so  they  cjiu  be  euro 
ined;  of  light  hollow  brick  arches,  resting  on  iron  joists,  for  floors;  tW 
separation  of  the  iron  from  the  stone;  the  use  of  thin  hollow  hriekst'T 
front  walls;  c(miplete  ventilation;  and  cheap  decorations,  owin^  to rhr 
mode  of  construction  and  nature  of  the  material  used.  This  system  lui* 
the  following  advantages:  . 

First.  Economy  of  ground.  The  suppression  of  partition  walls  ami 
the  use  of  thin  front  walls  make  great  economy  of  ground. 

Second.  Economv  of  construction. 

The  use  of  cast  iron  saves  large  stone  or  brick  walls,  and  of  conr^' 
saves  material  and  labor.  The  cast  in)u  pillars  are  hollow,  aind  ti"'  ^' 
that  passes  through  them  keeps  them  from  melting  in  case  of  tire. 
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In  large  houses  these  hollow  pillars  may  be  used  for  ventilatioD, 
•himneys,  water  pipes,  &c.,  to  save  the  expense  of  special  tubes  for  such 
>iiriK>5es.  This  use  would  ouly  be  resorted  to  when  convenient  to 
lealtb  and  comfort. 

Floors  on  hollow  brick  arches,  resting  on  iron  pillars,  are  cheaper  and 
ess  sonorous  than  other  kinds  of  floors.  Wrought  iron  is  very  useful 
n-ei-y  where  in  these  buildings. 

The  floors  in  the  houses  exhibited  are  made  on  two  iron  beams  that 
rest  on  cast-iron  pillars,  and  are  fastened  to  them  by  screws,  so  as  to  be 
L*asily  removed. 

A  ^rder  is  placed  over  the  upper  wing,  on  a  level  with  the  joists, 
and  fastened  by  anchors  at  the  ends;  so  the  floor  has  no  braces,  ties,  or 
girders.  The  space  between  the  joists  is  filled  with  hollow  bricks,  cov- 
ered with  cement.  The  pressure  of  the  arches  on  the  joists  is  neutral- 
ized by  counter  pressure.  The  partition  walls  form  an  abutment  for 
the  ends  of  the  arches. 

If  a  counter  wall  be  required  by  law  the  ends  of  the  arches  might 
rest  on  iron  beams  let  into  the  medium  wall,  over  the  first  front  pillar. 
Arches  thus  constructed  would  serve  as  supports  to  all  the  others. 

The  beams  of  the  floors  are  out  from  the  wall,  so  that  the  iron  may  be 
preserved  from  moisture  and  last  the  longer. 

Outside  Walls. — Ventilatimu — In  this  system  of  construction  all 
the  weight  is  on  the  cast-iron  pillars,  and  the  outer  walls  only  serve 
to  protect  the  rooms  from  the  external  temperature. 

We  must  attend  to  sound  and  to  health  in  construction ;  moisture  must 
not  penetrate  nor  sound  molest  through  walls.  To  effect  this,  the  asso- 
ciation rejects  stone  walls,  for  these  reasons:  Stone  walls  are  not  strong 
unless  they  are  thick;  and  as  they  support  no  weight,  they  are  not 
needed  in  our  system;  all  carbonates  of  lime  are  porous,  and  absorb' 
humidity;  they  have  to  be  plastered;  they  are  more  costly;  they 
decompose  rapidly;  the  stone  is  decomposed  by  heat,  and  the  walls 
tumble  down;  and  stone  walls  require  expensive  plastering. 

The  front  walls  are  of  brick,  thicker  for  the  first  story  than  above. 
The  walls  of  the  first  story  are  made  of  hollow  brick,  and  are  double, 
with  a  space  between.  In  practice,  a  double  brick  might  be  used 
instead  of  two  bricks. 

The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  construction  are  these :  The  use  of 
solid  and  durable  materials;  economy  of  ground;  saving  of  expense  of 
construction. 

There  are  tubes  of  molded  bricks  in  the  solid  base  walls  communica- 
ting with  the  cellar,  and  passing  up  through  the  double  wall  to  the 
garret.  One  of  the  great  causes  of  sickness  in  houses  is  sudden  change 
or  temperature.  In  common  houses  the  miasmatic  gases  readily  per- 
meate the  plastering  and  walls  at  every  change  of  temi)erature  outside, 
and  thus  make  the  house  unhealthy.  In  our  system,  this  danger  is  not 
feared;  the  silicate  of  alumina  is  less  hygrometric  than  lime,  and  of 
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course  more  healthy,  and  moisture  has  less  influence  on  brick  than  I'^i 
stone. 

Hollow  bricks  admit  the  external  air  as  far  as  the  median  caritT,  wht^r^ 
it  is  driven  to  the  roof  by  the  air  that  comes  from  the  cellar  below.  B} 
this  simple  and  cheap  process  of  ventilation  the  interior  of  the  hooseb 
kept  at  an  equable  temperature,  to  the^  great  benefit  of  health. 

Air  holes  might  be  made  in  the  walls  and  floor  to  ventilate  the  nioci* 
in  summer. 

This  current  of  air  between  the  bricks  in  the  walls  also  deadea^  iV 
sound.    If  a  noise  from  without  strikes  the  outer  wall,  it  will  only  di<!L' 
the  air  between  the  bricks,  and  will  not  pass  inside  of  the  house.   T  .- 
the  street  noises,  so  annoying  in  Paris,  will  not  be  heard  in  our  h(Ht«* 

Special  ventilation  of  the  rooms  may  be  effected  in  a  simple  way:  / 
bricks,  with  holes  through  them,  be  inserted  iutothewal^soastoadL: 
the  external  atmosphere.  A  register  may  be  fixed  over  the  inttn. 
opening  to  regulate  the  ventilation.  These  ventUating  bricks  should  ^ 
inserted  in  the  wall,  opposite  to  the  fireplace  or  window,  so  as  to  lu 
a  proper  draught.  In  this  way  rooms  may  be  perfectly  ventilated  witl»  - 
being  made  too  cool. 

Cmiriron  Pillars.  —  The  pillars  rest  on  stone  bases.  The  sat-* 
pillar  rests  on  the  top  of  the  first,  and  is  fastened  to  it  by  a  screw  Ih»'* 

The  ends  of  the  joists  rest  on  the  top  of  the  second  pillar,  and  aw  U- 
tened  with  screw  bands.  The  pillars  are  fastened  together  by  chaJt* 
and  anchors. 

The  timber  is  all  pine.  The  gutters  are  supported  by  the  rafters  of  tb' 
roof.  The  outer  doors  are  of  oak ;  the  inner  ones  of  oak  and  pine.  Tl- 
window  sash  is  of  oak ;  the  upper  story  has  a  plank  floor.  All  tb- 
rooms  are  corniced. 

The  outer  doors  have  a  strong  iron  lock;  the  inside  ones  have  a  lai'- 
and  bolt. 

The  paint  used  is  silicate  of  potash — a  good  and  cheap  color.  T: 
bed-rooms  are  hung  with  common  paper  bordered. 

OuUide  Decoration. — ^The  style  of  the  house  on  exliibition  is  tb- 
realization  of  an  idea  effected  by  peculiar  materials  and  style  of  v^^- 
tecture. 

The  patent  brick,  colored  by  metallic  oxides,  can  be  ornamented  iafi 
nitely. 

The  casings  are  formed  by  the  arches  of  the  floors,  which  project  ja 
front ;  they  may  be  made  of  the  brick  used  in  the  arches,  or  fancy  whi» 
brick;  under  these  casings  are  projecting  bricks  of  different  colors. 

The  arches  of  the  openings  are  constructed  on  the  same  principles* 

The  girder  ot  the  two  arches  of  the  double  window  that  lights  the  din 
ing-room  rests  on  a  small  hollow  iron  pillar.    The  joints  are  oenieutM 

We  avoid  the  vulgar  unif(N*mity  of  windows  in  this  plan ;  no  two  win 
dows  are  alike,  because  the  size  of  the  rooms  is  different;  a  small  room  ii^ 
a  small  window,  and  a  large  room  has  a  hirge  window.  This  arraogenieot 
is  true  to  art,  because  it  is  the  positive  expression  of  a  necessity. 
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lu  a  word,  the  style  is  the  consequence  and  not  the  principle  of  the  pro- 
Tamme. 

Large  Suildinga, — The  larger  the  scale  of  this  system,  the  more 
conomical  it  is;  in  houses  intended  for  several  families  the  economy  is 
eally  important. 

When  the  possibility  of  constructing  small  houses  at  little  cost  is 
Lemonstrated,  it  is  evident  that  larger  houses  may  be  built  in  the  same 
ray  at  less  cost. 

The  Co-operative  Association  calls  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  this 
ast  advantage  as  meriting  serious  consideration. 

The  by-laws  of  the  Eeal  Estate  Co-operative  Association  show  how 
property  may  be  acquired. 

BT-LAW^OF  THE  BEAUCOUKT  REAL  ESTATE  ASSOCIATION. 

Abtigl:b  1.  The  undersigned  enter  into  a  partnership  for  the  construc- 
tion of  dwellings,  separate  from  each  other,  surrounded  by  a  small  garden, 
at  a  cost  of  two  or  three  thousand  fiancs  each.  They  will  share  the  costs 
and  expenses  with  those  who  purchase  shares,  in  propoij^on  to  the  stock 
they  hold  in  the  company.    These  dwellings  are  intended  to  be  rented  or 

Sid  to  the  operatives  in  the  house  of  Japy  Brothers,  or  to  any  other  fesi- 
nt  of  Beaucourt  who  wants  one;  they  can  pay  the  whole  sum  at  once ; 
or  rent,  and  pay  a  sum  annually  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  house  in  five 
or  eleven  years. 

Abt.  2.  Persons  renting  the  dwellings  cannot  become  owners  of  them 
in  fee  simple  till  they  have  paid  the  whole  price;  till  then,  they  will 
be  considered  as  tenants.  In  case  they  do  not  continue,  from  any 
cause  whatever,  to  pay  the  promised  yearly  instalments,  only  the  money 
they  have  paid  above  their  rent  will  be  returned  to  them. 

Art.  3.  This  civil  and  private  association  shall  be  regulated  by 
the  provisions  of  articles  1841,  and  following,  of  the  Code  Napoleon. 

Art.  4.  The  partnership  shall  last  eleven  years,  reckoning  from  the 
Ist  of  April,  1864,  to  finish  on  the  30th  of  April,  1875. 

Abt.  5. 'Its  title  shall  be  The  Beaucourt  Beal  Estate  Company,  and 
its  location  and  domicil  shall  be  at  Beaucourt. 

Abt.  6.  The  partnership  capital  is  fixed  at  thirty-four  thousand  francs, 
divided  into  three  hundred  and  forty  shares  of  one  hundred  francs 
each.    The  house  of  Japy  Brothers  and  Company  subscribes  for  one 
hundred  shares,  and  the  founders  take  the  balance  of  two  hundred  and 
forty.    The  ground  is  given  by  Pierre  Japy.    An  additional  number  of 
shares,  amounting  to  six  hundred  and  sixty,  may  be  issued,  of  one  hun- 
dred francs  each.    The  citizens  of  Beaucourt  and  employes  in  the  branches 
of  the  house  of  Japy  Brothers  and  Company,  may  subscribe  for  these 
shares.    To  give  clerks  and  laborers  in  the  house  of  Japy  Brothers  a 
chance  to  purchase  shares  and  invest  their  savings,  they  may  pay  for 
them  by  deductions  or  investments  of  ten  francs  a  month,  or  multiples 
of  ten  francs.    Temporary  receipts  will  be  given  for  these  instalments, 
to  be  converted  into  certificates  of  stock  when  a  whole  share  is  paid  up. 
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Other  stockholders  thau  clerks  and  laborers  in  the  house  of  Japv ;: 
Brothers  shall  pay  their  dues  by  calls  from  the  company. 

Art.  7.  The  certificate  of  shares  are  taken  from  a  stock  rep-* 
stamped  with  a  dry  seal  of  the  company,  and  signed  by  one  of  tbe  u.k_ 
agers;  these  certificates  shall  be  numbered  from  one  to  one  thons;ir!L 
Art.  8.  The  shares  are  transferable  when  paid  for ;  the  certin^. 
thereof  is  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  that  imriK)se  by  the  company; ; 
to  be  be  signed  by  both  parties  or  their  attorneys,  and  attested  b\  ti 
manager.    The  act  of  transfer  is  indorsed  on  the  certificate. 

Art.  9.  Shares  are  indivisible.    The  company  recognizes  but  ••> 
owner  for  each  share;  hence  the  owners  of  one  share  most  be  repres*-: 
to  the  society  by  a  single  i>erson. 

Art.  10.  The  rights  and  obligations  of  a  share  follow  its  transfer:  \ 
holding  of  a  share  implies  acceptance  of  the  charter  o%the  conii 

The  heirs  and  creditors  of  a  shareholder  cannot  seize  or  seque^r. 
the  property  of  the  company,  or  interfere  in  any  way  with  its  mana^ 
ment;  to  enforce  their  rights  they  must  appeal  to  the  company. 

Art.  11.  Sto(jkholders  are  only  responsible  for  the  shares  they  boM: 
call  beyond  the  amount  so  invested  shall  be  made  upon  them. 

Art.  12.  Japy  Brothers  &  Co.,  as  directors  of  the  company,  to?<*^ 
with  the  supervising  board,  shall  have  the  sole  management  of  the  b:* 
ness;  decide  upon  the  plans,  estimates,  localities,  and  size  of  the  d» ' 
ings;  conclude  all  bargains  with  the  contractors,  clerks,  and  others  > 
cancel  or  remove  them ;  and  fix  upon  the  terms  of  lease  or  sale  of  ti 
dwellings. 

Art.  13.  The  stockholders  in  general  assembly  shall  name  a  su|»: 
vising  board,  composed  of  four  members  who  hold  at  least  ten  slu:  • 
of  the  stock,  to  hold  office  for  five  years;  after  which  time  a  new  Ihv 
shall  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner. 

Art.  14.  The  directors  and  supervising  board  shall  apfioint  a  tp-.* 
urer  and  an  actuary  to  receive  investments,  pay  dividends,  and  nui 
all  other  disbursements;  and  to  have  charge  of  all  the  funds  of  " 
society,  and  to  take  care  of  the  archives. 

Art.  The  sale  of  the  dwellings  shall  constitute  a  fund  to  be  nstnl  •• 
redemption  of  the  shares  by  lottery  as  far  as  they  are  paid  up. 
^    Art.  1 6.  As  the  dwellings  are  to  be  sold  at  cost  price,  there  will  W  c- 
dividends,  but  the  stockholders  shall  be  entitled  to  a  yearly  inten*:»t  >  * 
five  per  cent,  on  their  shares,  payable  every  six  months,  in  Mareh  a:  •• 
September,  the  first  payment  to  be  made  next  September.    Tlie  himx  |' 
Japy  Brothers  insures  the  payment  of  this  interest,  in  case  the  pnKMt'«> 
of  the  sales  of  the  dwellings  and  the  rents  of  the  same  are  not  sufli<i<^' 
Art.  17.  When  the  company's  charter  expires,  or  the  partners^*! 
is  dissolved,  the  house  of  Japy  Brothers  promise  to  pay  the  cost  \^ri^^  "• 
the  remaining  dwellings,  so  that  all  the  shares  will  be  redeemed  at  |wr 
Art.  18.  The  building  contractors  shall  receive  in  payment  fi>r  U»*'^ 
work  fifteen  per  cent,  in  shares  of  the  stock,  at  par  value,  and  the  1«^ 
ance  in  cash  when  the  work  is  completed. 
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Cost-price  of  a  home. 


Specificationg. 


EXCAVATION. 

iffgini?  foundations.  In  earth 

igglog  for  cellar  door,  in  earth  ... 

Cubic  meten 


Iggiog  foandatioos,  In  rock 
igging  cellar,  in  rock 

Cubic  metem 


STONE-WORK  AND  PLASTERING. 

tone- work,  plastered  ^th  lime 

tone- work,  plastered  with  lime 

tone-work,  plastered  with  lime '.... 

Square  meters 


itone-work  of  chimney,  (cnblc  meters) 

Irick  partitions  and cbimnej,  (cnbic  meters)... 

>anie,  five  centimeters  thick,  (cubic  meters) 

^hiihnej  cover  of  brick  and  tiles 

)ne  mantel-piece,  wood  and  brick 

>ne  fireplace  of  brick,  eleven  centimeters  high. 

)nesink  and  fixture 

wUt  stone  for  doors  and  windows 

[^t-iling.  (gray  and  white  gypsum) 

WttiDseot,  laths  and  tiles 


CARPENTERS'  WORK. 


Kloe  Joists  of  pine,  ground  floor 

Nine  joints  of  pine  for  garret 

Two  ^ine  sills 

Thirty -two  pine  rafters 

Sixteen  pine  girders 

One  pine  partition  sill 

Twelve  pieces  wood,  for  door  hinges. 

Three  pine  shelters  for  doors 

Six  pine  shelters  for  windows 

8lx  pine  garret  windows 

One  frame  stair-landing,  (pine) 

Two  pine  door  shelters  for  kitchen. . . 
One  support  for  c*llar  stair,  of  pine. . 
Two  hearth  frames,  of  pine 

Total. 


JOINERS'  WORK. 

ToQgoe  and  groove  floors,  in  square  meters 

I:  Dplaned  floors  for  garret 

KoQgh  flooring  for  cellar  stairs 

One  front  pine  door,  without  lock 

"^"Ivee  inside  panel  doors 

Two  leaf  doors,  for  cellar  and  garret 

Three  oak  windows,  complete 

6b 


Size. 


MeUrt, 
27.90X0.55X0.40.. 
0.80X0.40X1 


Cubic 
meters. 


1. 40  X  0. 50  X  2. 50. 

1. 80  X  2. 25  X  4. 70. 


1.40X2.50.. 
27.90X3.54. 
6.50X2.70.. 


6.45X20-14. 
&  90  X  20-L4. 
7. 00  X  18-12. 
4.65X8-7... 
2.80X8-7... 
6.20X8-5... 
0.22X8^... 
1.30X8-5... 
1. 30  X  12-10. 
1. 10  X  18-10. 
2m  X  14-14.. 
2.25X  18-10. 
1.90X  14-14. 
0.90X14-14. 


n.  c. 
6  150 
0  320 


6  470 


1  750 
19  350 


Each. 


Pr,    e. 


21  100 


3  50 
98  39 
17  55 


119  44 


0  em 

11  66 
23  30 


38  10 
40  90 
75  00 


1  635 
1  737 
0303 
0  834 
0  230 
0025 
0  010 
0  015 
0  140 
0  120 
0  039 
0  081 
0  037 
0  017 


5  212 


41  29 

41  80 

0  80 


0  60 


2  50 


5  30 


13  00 
4  25 
240 


3  15 
1  75 
3  70 


47  00 


2  00 
1  60 
1  60 
22  00 
18  00 
.1  50 
18  00 


Total. 


Fr.    c. 


3  88 


52  75 


633  03 


8  89 

49  55 

55  92 

4  00 

7  CO 

6  00 

12  00 

120  00 

71  57 

278  24 


244  96 


82  58 
66  88 

1  28 
23>  00 
M  00 

300 
54  00 
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Cost-price  of  a  house — Continued. 


Speciflations. 


Two  oak  wlndown,  for  ^rret 

One  kitchen  window,  of  oak 

One  cellar  wicket^  complete 

Twenty -five  stair  BtepM,  three  francg  each 

Pine  socles  and  plinth,  &c 

Five  wooden  window  i\\\n 

Calling  of  the  itair  ft-ame  in  the  garret . . . 


LOCKS  AND  TIN -WORK. 


Fonr  locks  for  doors,  complete 

One  bolt  for  chimney  piece 

8tz  bolts  for  stairways 

Oatters  and  pipes 

Four  kilograms  lead  pipe,  for  drains,  Slc. 

Total 


Size. 


Cnbie 

>  meter*. 


M.  c 


Each.     T 


Fr.  e. 
600 


43  40  0  75 
I  50  S  W 
0    40        1  £0 


t 
21    40 


1  00 
1  00 
1  S6 


T 


*  1  kilogram.  1 6  kilograms. 

Many  workingmen  of  capital  wanting  more  comfortable  honst-*  " 
pose  to  make  sleeping-rooms  in  the  garret,  and  add  privies,  &c.  T 
increased  cost  of  these  modifications  is  expressed  below. 


Specifications. 


I  Qvtantlty. '    Unity. 


Total  of  preceding  estimates. 
Deduction  of  roof  fixing,  Sec 


Remainder 

Stone -work  for  the  mansards 

Brick  partitions,  five  centimeters  thick 

Ceiling  of  the  manvards 

Three  panel  doors «... 

Three  locks 

Water-closets 

Plaster  cornice 


M.  e. 


i>.  e. 


75.00 


1.10 


Total. 


13.95 
50.40 


Sl9> 
».40 
1.75 

150 


17.60 


t.CX) 


FRENCH  artisans'  HOrSES. 

By  far  the  most  elegant  and  attractive  of  the  models  of  cheap  1i^^"^* 
in  the  park  was  that  erected  by  the  "Associated  Workmen  of  r»*^ 
The  cost  of  this  building  was  twenty  thousand  francs,  which  w;w< » ■ 
tributed  by  the  Emperor  from  his  private  means  for  the  purpose  i>t'''' 
ing  the  attention  of  the  i)ublie  to  this  society,  and  to  the  house^i  siini.^ 
to  the  model  which  they  propose  to  erect  in  Paris. 

The  model  in  the  park  was  designed  and  erected  by  theworkir'- 
themselves  without  the  assistance  of  architect  or  builder.  It  is»  tlirn- 
fore,  the  embodiment  of  the  workman's  own  wislies  in  regard  to  tbr 
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•raiigement  and  appearance  of  his  house,  and  as  a  whole  may  be  con- 
(lered  as  a  decided  success.  The  appearance  of  the  front  is  cheerful 
id  tasteful;  the  materials  are  carefully  selected,  and  the  internal  decora- 
oii  is  excellent.  The  houses  are  three  stories  in  height  and  are  built 
I  pairs,  with  an  entrance  and  winding  staircase  in  the  center,  which 
ives  access  to  the  various  apartments.  Each  building  of  two  houses 
>iitains  lodgings  for  six  families.  The  basement  or  ground  floor  is 
esigiied  to  be  used  as  a  shop  for  small  tradesmen,  and  is  arranged  with 
kitchen  and  sleeping-room,  so  that  it  is  complete  for  a  small  family. 
The  building  is  13«.83  front  by  8»°.90  depth,  (about  forty -Ave  feet 
y  twenty-nine  feet.)  The  hall  is  about  six  feet  three  inches  wide,  and 
lie  principal  rooms  up  stairs  ten  feet  five  inches  by  eleven  feet  six 
iches;  the  dining-room  seven  feet  six  inches  by  eleven  feet  six  inches ; 
n  d  the  kitchen,  which  is  back  of  the  dining-room,  is  four  feet  by  seven  feet. 
lie  height  of  the  ceilings  is  eight  feet  eleven  inches.  The  exterior  walls 
re  thirteen  inches  in  thickness.  A  courtyard  seventeen  feet  six  inches 
ride  divides  the  two  houses  at  the  back. 

The  second  and  third  stories  are  divided  into  chambers  or  apartments 
or  a  family,  there  being  two  sets  on  each  floor.  They  contain  a  dining- 
oom,  a  kitchen,  and  two  bed-rooms,  so  arranged  that  the  dining-room 
aay  be  used  during  the  day  as  a  parlor  if  the  wife  is  engaged  in  any 
rade,  such  as  a  dressmaker,  seamstress,  or  milliner,  which  will  bring 
ler  in  contact  with  customers.^  All  these  rooms  are  of  good  size,  are 
.veil  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  are  well  planned  for  the  convenient 
irrangement  of  furniture. 

These  buildings  are  constructed  of  brick,  stone,  and  iron.  The  win- 
low  jambs  and  caps  are  of  stone,  and  the. panels  between  of  red  brick, 
riie  mansard  roof  is  decorated  by  slating  in  lozenge-shaped  patterns, 
with  slates  of  different  colors,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  roof  is  of 
pietal.  Each  shop  front  has  two  large  and  well-glazed  windows,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  door. 

The  arrangement  of  the  lower  floor  for  shop  purposes  is  the  most 
noticeable  feature  in  the  whole  building.  The  Parisian  workmen  do  not 
wish  to  become  a  distinct  society  or  class  in  the  community,  living  in 
(iuarters  and  among  themselves.  It  is  both  their  desire  and  policy  to 
associate  themselves  with  the  shopkeepers  or  tradesmen,  and  by  renting, 
out  the  lower  portion  of  their  houses  to  derive  a  small  revenue  from  the 
rent,  and  thus  to  participate,  somewhat,  in  the  shopkeeper's  profits. 
The  cost  of  this  structure  was  twenty  thousand  francs,  (four  thousand 
dollars,)  not  including  the  price  of  the  land.  At  this  price  the  society 
estimates  that  each  suite  of  rooms  could  be  let  from  three  hundred  to 
four  hundred  francs  (sixty  to  eighty  dollars)  per  year.  The  rent  of  the 
shops  would  necessarily  vary  with  the  price  of  the  land,  being  higher  in 
populous  quarters  than  in  those  in  which  the  buildings  are  more  scat- 
tered. 
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FRENCH  TUNERS'  COTTAGE  AT  BLANZY, 

The  coal  mining  company  of  Blanzy  exhibited  in  the  park  a  gpecira^- 
of  the  houses  of  their  workmen.    It  was  quite  a  lai*ge  and  well-shaj^-i 
building,  divided  into  two  tenements,  each  designed  for  a  single  foniL. 
The  walls  are  of  brick  or  rough  stone  ornamented  with  plaster,  and  u 
floors  as  well  as  the  roof  are  covered  with  flat,  red  tiles.     The  building: 
raised  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  each  tenement  contab 
sitting  or  living-room,  sixteen  feet  tliree  inches  square,  a  sle*'!*-, 
room  thirteen  feet  by  eleven  feet  six  inches,  and  a  smaller  bed-nx»o 
the  upper  floor.    There  ai-e  also  ciiuis  and^renw*,  or  garrets,  vi 
may  be  used  as  storerooms,  besides  six  hundred  square  meters  -y 
hundred  and  seventeen  square  yards)  of  land  for  a  garden  for  each  k^  * 
The  whole  cost  of  one  of  these  cottages,  including  the  land,  is  only'' 
thousand  two  hundred  francs,  (four  hundred  and  forty  dollars.)    Thh 
course,  is  much  cheaper  than  the  same  kind  of  building  would  be  k 
near  a  city  where  labor,  and  particularly  land,  cost  so  much  more.   Tt" 
houses  rent  at  the  works  at  Blanzy  for  flfty-four  francs  (ten  dolla^- 
eighty  cents)  per  year;  and  this  includes  fuel.    There  ai-e  six  huii*-^- 
and  seventy-nine  cottages  of  this  kind  constructed  at  the  works,  nii^ 
nine  being  built  by  the  workmen  themselves. 

GREAT  BRI]:ArN. 

There  were  five  principal  exhibitors  from  Great  Britain  in  Class  H' 

1.  Digby,  Lord,  39  Belgrave  square,  London. 

2.  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  2d  West  street,  Finsbi: 
circus,  London — models  and  plans  of  improved  dwellings  for  the  W  * 
trial  classes. 

3.  Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  In<i** 
trial  Classes,  19  Coleman  street,  London — ^models  of  dwellings. 

4.  Gait,  Titus  &  Co.,  Saltaire,  Bradford,  Yorkshire— drawings  of  tb 
manufactory  and  of  the  town  of  Saltaire. 

5.  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Cla^se^ . 
Bxeter  Hall,  London — drawings  of  model  lodging-houses  and  renovat  • 
dwellings. 

In  the  British  reports  upon  the  Exposition,  in  volume  vi,  containi'- 
the  returns  relative  to  the  new  order  of  awai-d,  ten  building  aoeietif?  J^ 
enumerated,  and  much  information  in  detail  is  given  regarding  th' 
organization,  objects,  and  results.  It  is  impossible  to  here  noticf  »• 
these  associations  at  length,  or  to  give  even  a  brief  and  intelli?^^' 
statement  of  the  great  good  they  have  accomplished.  A  few  only  ol  «'■* 
more  prominent  that  were  represented  at  the  Exposition  will  now  N 
described. 
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METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIATION.  ||| 

The  ^'Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the 
icliii^rial  Classes"  was  organized  in  1841,  and  commenced  active  opera- 
OI18  in  1845,  when  it  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter.  In  1867,  after 
^ntiiiaing  in  operation  for  twenty-three  years,  it  possessed,  in  London, 
tie  hundred  and  twenty-three  buildings,  six  of  which  were  of  large  size, 
!il)able  of  containing,  together,  five  hundred  and  seven  lodgings ;  two 
uildin^s  divided  into  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  single  chambers  for 
miiarried  men,  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  cottages  for  an  equal  num- 
er  of  families.  The  entire  population  in  the  buildings  of  this  associa- 
ion  averaged,  for  the  year  1866,  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
wo  persous. 

This  society  is  essentially  a  commercial  enterprise,  a  joint  stock  com- 
Kiiiy  of  limited  liability,  differing  only  perhaps  from  an  ordinary  com- 
)any  by  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  conducted,  and  the  object  which  it 
las  in  view. 

The  amount  of  dividends  is  limited  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
invested.  It  has  never  received  any  assistance  from  the  government, 
an<l  in  all  cases  where  individuals  have  pressed  donations  on  the  asso- 
ciation they  have  been  declined  and  returned,  the  object  of  the  associa- 
tion being  not  to  solicit  charitable  contributions,  but  to  show  that  a  fair 
profit  can  be  made  by  renting  healthful  lodgings  at  moderate  rates,  so 
as  to  induce  capitalists  to  invest  their  money  in  such  buildings  as  a 
commercial  enterprise. 

The  buildings  of  the  association  have  been  so  an*anged  as  to  provide 
dwellings  on  three  different  plans,  viz :  Dwellings  in  flats  and  in  jpham- 
bers;  dwellings  in  cottages  both  in  town  and  in  country,  and  dwellings 
for  single  men  in  large  buildings,  where  they  are  supplied  with  cooking 
^tenails,  beds,  bedding,  and  other  necessaries. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  £119,429  have  been  expended.  For 
the  year  1866  the  income  of  the  association  exceeded  £8,000. 

The  returns  from  the  society  show  that  the  capital  invested  in  dwell- 
ings for  families  yields  an  interest  of  more  than  five  per  cent.,  but  that 
owing  to  the  expenses  incident  to  the  formation  of  this  society,  and  the 
fact  that  the  chambers  for  single  men  have  proved  a  bad  investment, 
the  dividend  payable  on  the  entire  capital  stock  has  been  less  than  three 
per  cent. 

The  health  of  the  occupants  of  the  buildings  of  this  association  has 
generally  been  excellent.  While  the  average  rale  of  mortality  of  the 
city  of  London  generally  ha«  been  twenty-three  and  two-thirds  per  thou- 
Bimd,  in  the  dwellings  of  this  association  it  has  not  been  more,  on  an 
average  of  six  years,  than  seventeen  per  thousand.  The  association 
claims  that  it  has  combined  the  commercial  or  self-supporting  principle 
without  losing  sight  of  the  more  important  and  philanthropic  object  it 
liad  in  its  foundation. 
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^mce  the  establishment  of  this  association  in  London,  two  bra'j«li 
associations  have  been  founded,  one  at  Bristol,  with  a  capital  of  £6,»>^ 
and  the  second  at  Eamsgate,  with  a  capital  of  £2,000. 

SOCIETY  FOR  EMPROVING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  LABORING  CLASSLn 

The  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Classes  h- 
as  its  name  indicatt\s,  a  broader  field  of  action  than  the  improvenieiiT  ' 
dwellings  and  lodgings  alone.    It  is  nevertheless  to  the  constnictioa 
convenient  and  healthy  houses  that  it  has  directed  its  main  efforts. . 
from  this  point  of  view  its  labors  present  the  same  degree  of  intt^rK  ^ 
those  of  the  Metropolitan  Association.    Its  method  of  action  and  !*tvv. 
of  organization  is  however  entirely  diflFerent  from  that  society.  Tv 
members,  instead  of  being  shareholders,  are  subscribers,   and  paj  • 
annual  assessment,  to  w  Inch  donations,  legacies  and  other  gift>  ^^ 
sometimes  added,  so  that  the  societj^  is  stripped  of  any  eomnh-n 
character  or  tendency,  and  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  benevolent  institution,  l- 
object,  according  to  the  terms  of  its  statutes,  is  to  build  model  hous»\ 
improve  old  habitations  known  to  be  unhealthy,  and  to  render  vl 
some,  by  every  means  in  its  power,  the  courts  and  alleys  of  the:»»' 
quarters  of  large  cities ;  to  publish  designs  and  plans  for  the  con<it 
tion  of  houses  suited  to  the  needs  of  workmen  in  London,  in  the  lu. 
facturing  cities,  and  in  the  agricultural  districts ;  and  further  to  n*? 
municate  with  clergymen,  proprietors,  ami  other  i>ersons  who  an*  '•* 
posed  to  assist  them  in  their  respective  localities,  either  individually  ' 
as  members  of  local  institutions. 

Among  the  donors  and  annual  subscribers  to  this  society  is  theQ"'^ 
of  Ei»gland,  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  the  Earl  of  S\u''^ 
bury,  president  of  the  society,  and  many  members  of  the  aristocnw}. 

In  1866  the  revenue  of  this  society,  from  the  rents  of  its  houses.  r» 
annual  subscriptions  of  its  members,  and  from  donations,  amounlt<i' 
more  tHkn  £6,000.  As  there  was  no  dividend  to  be  paid  from  tl  - 
amount  the  whole  sum  could  be  devoted  to  maintaining  and  continu' . 
the  useftdness  of  the  society. 

In  the  same  year  the  houses,  or  groups  of  houses  belonging  to  il  * 
society,  were  nine  in  number ;  four  of  them  were  arranged  for  lixl^n-'-* 
for  families ;  the  fifth  for  lodgings  for  twenty  families,  and  for  t\w  u^ 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty -eight  unmarried  women,  and  four  huiWi«i> 
containing  in  all  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  single  rooms,  for'" 
married  men.  The  rent  received  from  these  buildings  8liow8  tli»t  ^^' 
society  is  in  a  prosp^ous  condition.  The  ffour  houses  for  sinjrl*'  ""'• 
paid  five  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  Those  for  families  fodi"^-'^ 
two-tenths  per  cent.,  while  that  for  families  and  unmarried  women  th.'<' 
I)er  cent.  These  results  may  be  considered  as  highly  satisfactory.  ^'^\' 
cially  those  in  regard  to  single  men's  lodgings,  since  it  proves  that  tl*  * 
class  of  dwellings  can  be  successfully  rented.  The  success  in  ^'  * 
instance  may  be  attributed  to  the  excellent  situation  of  the  bttilto?'- 
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le  very  moderate  rent  of  the  lod^ngs,  and  the  high  degree  of  comfort 
fforded,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  disagreeable  and  dirty  lodging 

This  society  has  provided  accommodations  for  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
hree  fstmilies,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  single  wom^n,  and  two 
.uiidrecl  and  eighty  single  men,  a  population  which,  during  the  last  four 
ears,  lias  averaged  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven  persons.  The 
[eatli  rate  in  the  company's  houses  has  been  reduced  one-third,  as  com- 
pared, with  that  of  London  generally. 

WTi en  we  consider  the  great  wealth  and  resources  which  these  societies 
lave  had  at  their  command,  it  mi^st  be  admitted  that  neither  of  them 
lave  effected  so  much  toward  the  improvement  of  the  working  classes 
LS  the  Prench  societies,  and  particularly  that  of  Mulhouse,  where  six 
iiiudred  and  eighty-four  families  have  already  become,  or  are  in  the  way 
>f  becoming,  proprietors,  and  six  tbousand  persons  have  been  furnished 
Bvith  comfortable  homes;  yet  great  credit  is  due  to  them  for  the  care 
(vhich  they  have  shown  in  all  that  concerns  the  interior  arrangement  of 
their  buildings.  All  that  regards  drainage,  heating,  lighting,  ventilation, 
[>r  any  other  matter  which  would  be  of  importance  in  the  construction  of 
lodgings  for  jh>ot  families,  haye  been  made  the  object  of  repeated  and 
patient  researches.  In  this  way  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
construction  of  workmen's  houses,  not  only  in  London  but  all  over  Eng- 
land, with  a  corresponding  advancen\ent  in  the  comfort  of  the  occupants 
and  decrease  in  the  rate  of  mortality. 

IMPROVED  INDUSTBLAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY. 

Asa  an  example  of  a  successful  company,  organized  for  the  purQpse  of 
improving  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes,  the  "  Improved  Indus- 
trial Dwellings  Company"  may  be  cited.  It  was  founded  in  1863  by  Sir 
Sydney  Waterlow,  and  was  afterwards  incorporated  as  a  limited  joint- 
stock  company.  This  company  now  houses  about  four  thousand  per- 
sons, and  has  ^tended  its  buildings  with  great  rapidity.  In  1867  it 
owned  nine  buildings,  built  upon  what  is  called  the  open  stair-case  plan, 
containing,  in  all,  five  hundred  and  seventy-one  separate  tenements, 
\s'ith  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  rooms.  The  capital 
invested  amounts  to  £250,000,  and  a  dividend  of  six  and  one-half  per 
cent,  is  paid  upon  it — five  per  cent,  being  paid  to  the  stockholders,  and 
one  and  a  half  per  cent,  being  retained  as  a  reserved  fund  for  contingen- 
cies. The  following  extract,  from  a  printed  statement  made  by  the  sec- 
retary of  this  association,  gives  the  best  account^of  what  it  has  accom- 
plished :  ^ 

**  The  object  of  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company  is  to 
prove  that  an  effective  solution  of  the  most  difficult  social  problem  of 
the  age — the  proper  housing  of  the  working  classes — is  within  the  com- 

^  Retoms  relative  to  the  New  Order  of  Reward. — British  Reports  Paris  Exposition, 
vol.  vi. 
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pass  of  ordinary  commercial  enterprise;  and  that  the  physical  Rnfftri:.:. 
as  well  as  the  moral  degradation  and  antagonism  of  feeling,  wbiirh  b« « 
often  exist  between  the  lower  and  other  classes,  may  be  gradually,  Ur 
surely  and  safely,  removed  by  the  free  and  spontaneous  applicatifio  « 
means  always  at  the  disposal  of  the  people,  and  without  the  aid  ol  *\*- 
cial  legislation. 

"  The  rapid  spread  of  manufacturing  industrj',  the  developnu'ot 
vast  natural  resources,  the  great  increase  of  wealth  which  has  thai* 
terized  the  present  century,  have  not  been  x)roductive  of  onmixe<l  :■ 
to  the  operative  and  poorer  classes  of  society;  for  upon  masses  ot^-f* 
men  whose  occupations  oblige  them  to  reside  within  the  limits  of  :•: 
cities  the  march  of  progress  has  imposed  conditions  of  social  ensx  .- 
of  the  most  baneful  kind.    Foremost  among  these  deleterious  inflot*  - 
is  the  overcrowding  of  dwellings,  which,  from  the  frightful  proinr- » 
it  has  attained  during  the  last  few  years,  has  attracted  the  8|)ecial  aiv 
tion  of  all  social  reformers.    Its  physical  and  moml  eflTecte  need  n**' ' 
depicted  here ;  they  are  universally  admitted.    Indeed,  uo  one  ai  * 
acquainted  with  the  subject  can  impugn  the  declaration  of  a  nobl*-  ^ 
lanthropist,  that  'the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  i)eoi»l«  .*» 
condition  precedent  to  all  other  reforms.'    Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dt^'  • 
here  the  various  unsuccessful  attemi)ts  which  have  been  made  to^>' 
the  abatement  of  this  great  social  disease  either  by  philantUn)i»iH^ 
benevolent  societies,  or  by  politicians.    It  is  enough  to  say  that,  b«* 
ever  well  intentioned  they  may  have  been,  the  results  of  either  l»ei:<'*' 
lent  or  legislative  interference  have  hitherto  fallen  altogether  sbiwt 
the  enormous  demanxls  of  the  case.    It  is  now  clearly  undersUKxl  l».^  > 
who  have  .carefully  studied  the  subject  that  the  only  plan  Which  isr.i 
ble  of  dealing  comprehensively^  with  so  gigantic  an  evil  is  oue^li''* 
while  feasible  and  capable  of  unlimited  extension,  will  not  only  in^* 
the  active  imitation  of  those  whose  ordinary  commercial  av(K'ati4»ns  i,  «- 
them  a  uprsonal  interest  in  the  question,  but  will  also  commend  it>*-' 
the  notice  of  capitalists  and  professional  builders  in  such  a  way  a^ 
provoke  healthy  competition  on  the  part  of  those  seeMng  fair  iutoa- 
and  investments  of  unquestionable  security. 

"  The  comparative  failure  of  all  previous  attempts  in  this  dinH*ti<>«  * 
in  the  main  attributable  to  a  neglect  or  misappreciationof  theoneiu'l-" 
pensable  condition  of  success — that  the  scheme  should  be  commeivu::} 
profitable. 

"The  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company  claim  that  h}  ''' 
exercise  of  a  *free  and  spontaneous  initiative,' and  unassiste*!  1»}"- 
special  legislative  enactments,  they  have  succeeded  in  putting  tliis*]"'"^ 
tion  practically  before  the  public  by  exhibiting  in  itself  the  pr.u'U<;t. 
working  of  a  joint-stock  company  having  a  comparatively  lar^jt*  nip''*'" 
raised  and  invested  in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  the  factof  itsbtt>'"*^' 
being  profitable  beyond  all  doubt. 

"  At  the  present  date  about  £G3,000  have  been  raised  by  the  mh^^'^l^ 
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ions  of  its  shareholders,  and  of  that  amount  some  £40,000  have  been 
nveste<l  in  the  purchase  of  land  in  densely  overcrowded  districts,  the 
^moval  of  dilapidated  and  unhealthy  dwellings  from  the  sites,  and  the 
Teetion  iu  their  places  of  several  blocks  of  lofty,  commodious,  and  sub- 
stantial residences.  Altogether  about  twenty-seven  separate  and  dis- 
inct  tenements  have  been  thus  provided.  Each  tenement  is  totally  self 
;ontaiue<l,  and  distinct  from  its  fellow  in  every  essential  respect.  It 
x>nsi8ts  of  two  or  three  light,  commodious,  and  cheerful  apartments, 
ogether  with  a  separate  wash-house  or  scullery,  and  a  water-closet,  all 
adosed  within  its  own  front  door.  Every  tenement  is  well  supplied 
A'ith  fixtures  and  fittings,  so  as  to  make  it,  so  far  as  the  house  itself  is 
•oncerned,  a  comfortable  and  attractive  home  for  a  working  man — a 
[>euetit  of  which  he  is  not  slow  to  avail  himself,  for  all  the  buildings  yet 
erected  have  been  filled  with  eager  tenants  from  the  moment  of  their 
completion,  and  the  representatives  of  the  company  are  constantly  beset 
by  applicants  for  possible  vacancies. 

"  The  improvement  of  the  morale  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  buildings 
is  unquestionable.  It  arises,  doubtless,  from  the  families  occupying 
these  houses  being  removed  from  the  bad  associations  and  infiuences 
to  which  they  were  before  unavoidably  exposed,  as  well  as  to  the  pure 
air  and  the  ample  supply  of  water  to  which  most  of  them  find  access  for 
the  first  time;  but  above  all  other  proofs  of  the  suitability  and  salubrity 
of  the  dwellings  is  the  unimpesichable  testimony  of  a  diminished  rate  of 
disease  and  death.  This  most  unmistakably  shows  that  the  new  condi- 
tions under  which  the  occupants  of  these  houses  are  placed  strike  at 
once  at  the  heart  of  those  deadly  influences,  acting  equally  on  the  mind 
and  body,  which  have  been  the  growth  of  years  in  the  fetid,  unwhole- 
some, and  filthy  dwellings  incidental  to  the  old  state  of  IJiings. 

This  society  is  referred  to  in  the  "  Eeport  of  the  Council  of  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health  of  the  Citizens'  Association  of  New  York  upon  the 
Sanitary  Condition  of  the  City,''  as  having  most  successfully  met  and 
overcome  the  difficulties  inherent  to  an  undertaking  of  this  kind ;  and 
they  recommend  that  houses  similar  to  that  erected  by  Sir  Sydney  Wa- 
terlow  in  Finsbury  Square,  London,  for  twenty  families,  be  built  in  New 
york.  There  is  no  doubt,  if  this  were  done,  and  the  plans  modified  and 
Americanized  so  as  to  suit  American  tastes  and  preferences,  that  such 
domiciles  would  become  sufficiently  popular  to  make  them  pay  a  rental 
which  would  be  remunerative  to  the  builders. 

COLUMBIA  SQUARE,  MISS  BURDETT  COUTTS'S  LODGING-nOUSE. 

The  first  of  the  four  structures  which  compose  the  lodging-house  of 
Columbia  Square  was  opened  in  1859,  the  last  in  1862.  The  object  which 
the  founder.  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  had  in  the  erection  of  this  building 
Was  to  afford  decent  domestic  accommodation  for  the  poorest  members 
of  the  industrious  classes,  whose  weekly  wages  woidd  not  allow  them  to 
live  in  dwellings  with  a  higher  rental. 
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Miss  Coutts  was  the  first  to  erect  dwellings  solely  for  this  class  of  m 
ants.  H^r  success  has  been  very  complete,  and  sev^eral  other  buildii,- 
similar  to  these  have  been  built,  all  of  which  have  fulfilled  their  requ.> 
ments  and  made  a  good  pecuniary  return  on  the  cost. 

Tlie  following  description  of  the  buildings  in  Columbia  Square  i;*  i-r 
nished  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Henry  Astley  Darbishire : 

^  "The  general  arrangement  of  the  building  closely  resembles  tliat  - 
the  Victoria  lodging-house;  and,  as  it  has  been  highly  approved  In  a. 
the  leading  sanitary  authorities  who  have  visits  it,  no  material  de|ur 
nre  from  this  arrangement'has  been  made  in  any  of  the  bnildin^r^  ot  :• 
same  class  which  I  have  since  erected.  There  are  four  stories  of  il- . 
ings,  anxi  a  fifth  or  attic  story,  which  is  occupied  by  wash-hoiLses  •  ai 
or  reading  rooms,  and  large  areas  for  drying  clothes  and  for  the  e\ei'.'« 
of  childi*en  in  wet  weather.  The  dw^ellings  are  situated  on  each  wti»  ■ 
a  corridor,  which  is  lighted  and  ventilated  by  windows  at  each  end,i< 
by  a  wide  stone  staircase  in  the  center  of  its  length.  This  atairca'^  * 
one  of  its  sides  uninclosed,  except  by  iron  railing,  so  that  the  corriu'  • 
constantly  supplied  with  fresh  air — an  advantage  of  considerable  iiuj-  ' 
ance,  as  the  poorer  classes  endeavor  to  exclude,  with  jealous  care,t»  • 
breath  of  fresh  air  surrounding  their  habitations ;  and  were  not  ib^* 
dwellings  supplied  with  a  fresh  current  from  the  corridor  whenever  iu^: 
doors  were  opened,  the  sanitary  condition  in  large  blocks  of  atwHiit-- 
homes  would  not  be  so  highly  satisfactory  as  the  registrar's  retiUTi8i»i' 
it  to  be.  Tlie  dwellings  generally  consist  of  two  rooms,  a  livinjr  n"  - 
twelve  feet  by  ten  feet,  and  a  bed-room  twelve  feet  by  eight  feet  six  ilu'h'^ 
Of  these  two-roomed  dwellings  there  are  twenty-eight.  Tliere  are  nit* 
teen  dwellings  with  two  bed-rooms  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  tlr^i* 
are  five  d weUings  of  one  room  twelve  feet  by  ten  feet  six  inches,  iiit*'ii<l'^ 
for  adult  members  of  families  occupying  the  first  specified  dwellii-^ 
Each  living-room  is  provided  with  two  cupboards,  the  upper  one  arran-' • 
with  shelves,  the  lower  one  adapted  to  receive  coal  and  fuel.  The  t:* 
place  is  furnished  with  stove  for  cooking,  oven,  boiler,  hot  plak.  j-*^ 
trivet.  There  are  four  water-closets,  two  lavatories,  and  two  bath-^  •• 
each  floor.  In  the  center  of  each  corridor,  and  m\joiuing  the  stain-i^ 
is  a  dust  hopper  or  flap,  connected  with  a  shaft  communicating  witli  - 
vault  in  the  lowermost  part  of  the  building,  which  is  the  only  iH>it "' 
basemented.  Access  to  this  vault  for  the  removal  of  dust  is  pn>vHl»" 
from  the  exterior,  so  that  no  ettiuvia  or  anno3'auce  arising  therefnun  H'  ».^ 
enter  the  building.  The  dust-shaft  is  carried  up  over  the  roof  for  i^' 
purpose  of  ventilation. 

*'  The  staircase  and  corridors  are  of  stone.  The  external  walls  are  fi«^'' 
with  picked  stock-bricks  of  the  onlinary  description,  and  arefoartt*" 
inciies  thick;  those  of  the  int^Tual  walls  which  have  fireplai^es  an'W"'" 
inches  thick;  the  partition  walls  between  the  living-rooms  and  be*!  n»»»"*' 


( 


^BritiHh  U*«port8  on  tb«  Parw  Uiiiver»al  Kxliibitiuii — Returns  ivlative  to  tbf  >♦• 
Order  of  Reward.—Vol.  VI,  i>.  216. 
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re  foiir  and  a  half  inches  thick.    All  the  internal  walls  are  worked  with 
i  fair  a  face  as  common  brickwork  will  allow,  and  are  colored  with  two 
)at«  of  \rell-8ized  distemper  color  of  a  warm  cream  tint,  which  gives 
lem  a  clean  and  comfortable  appearance.    The  ceilings  of  the  dwellings 
re  the  only  portions  of  the  building  which  are  plastered. 
"The  foregoing  brief  outline  may  serve  to  explain  the  description  of 
nilding:  which  it  is  considered  desirable  to  provide  for  a  class  of  tenants 
itherto  unaccustomed  to  the  ordinary  decencies  of  domestic  life ;  a  class 
hich  required  to  be  tempted  to  try  something  rather  better,  but  not  too 
uich  better  than  anything  which  habit  had  rendered  acceptable  and 
leasant,  and  which  they  would  reluctantly  forsake.    As  Miss  Burdett 
Joiitts  felt  that  she  was  the  first  to  try  the  experiment  of  providing  homes 
or  the  very  poor,  and  possessed  no  previous  data  to  guide  her,  it  became 
lecessary  to  fix  the  rents  of  the  dwellings  at  a  rate  which  would  not  exceed 
hat  hitherto  chargeable  for  very  inferior  accommodation.    For  this  rea- 
K)n  twenty-four  of  the  two-roomed  dwellings  wereoflfered  at  three  shillings 
sixpence  weekly  rental ;  four  two-roomed  dwellings,  which  were  rather 
smaller,  were  offered  at  three  shillings  weekly  rental ;  nineteen  three- 
roomed  dwellings  were  offered  at  four  shillings  weekly  rental,  being  an 
increase  of  only  sixpence ;  and  the  five  single-roomed  dwellings  were 
offered  at  two  shillings  weekly  rental.    These  rents  include  all  charges 
to  the  tenant.    By  degrees  the  building  became  occupied.    More  appli- 
cants applied  for  residence  than  could  be  accommodated ;  and  as  Miss 
Coutts  waa  entirely  satisfied  with  her  success,  the  whole  square  was  ulti- 
mately completed  in  May,  1862.    The  buildings  are  always  full,  and  the 
tenants  regard  it  a  privilege  to  be  admitted ;  and  although  there  are 
between  seven  hundred  and  eight  hundred  residents  since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  first  building,  there  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  a  tenant 
becoming  amenable  to  the  law.    The  management  of  the  building  is  con- 
ducted as  follows :  A  resident  superintendent  inquires  into  the  character 
and  antecedents  of  all  persons  applying  for  residence.    He  collects  the 
rents,  disburses  all  small  payments  not  -^aid  by  check,  and  pays  the 
balance  into  the  bank  every  week.     He  keeps  account  of  the  sums 
received  and  paid  by  him,  and  submits  the  books  to  the  secretary  for 
I>eri(KUcal  examination.    He  refers  all  questions  of  importance  to  the 
secretary,  and  is  in  all  respects  under  his  direction.    Under  him  are  two 
porters,  who  attend  to  the  general  cleanliness  and  order  of  the  building, 
who  light  and  put  out  the  lamps,  and  attend  to  other  minor  duties." 

The  pecuniary  return  on  the  cost  of  this  building  is  only  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  external 
^'haracter  of  the  building,  though  simple,  is  more  elaborate  than  need 
^^j  to  the  low  rates  of  rent  demanded  from  the  tenants,  and  the  high 
^tes  of  the  parish  in  which  it  is  situated ;  and  to  the  loss  of  revenue 
entailed  by  the  use  of  the  whole  upper  story  for  wash-rooms,  reading- 
^ooms,  play-rooms,  &c. 
Had  the  object  of  this  undertaking  been  to  render  it  remunerative  in 
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a  financial  point  of  view,  a  much  larger  rent  could  have  been  obtaiii*»' 
for  the  lodgings;  in  so  doing,  however,  the  object  of  this  ini«tituii- 
which  is  mainly  a  benevolent  one,  would  have  been  defeated.    In  * 
erection  of  this  building  Miss  Coutts  has  not  only  supplied  one  huiwlrrt 
and  eighty-nine  families  with  lodgings,  but  by  her  example  has  iiwlm-^. 
the  proprietors  of  cottages  in  the  neighborhood  to  improve  their  •• -^ 
wretched  property.    This  result  is  almost  always  sure  to  take  plao-  vV 
a  better  class  of  dwellings  for  laborers  is  erected  in  a  poor  comraoi* 
or  quarter. 

UNITED  STATES. 

WESTERN  FARMERS'  HOUSE.  * 

In  the  section  of  the  park  assigned  to  the  United  States  the  Statt 
Illinois  presented,  for  the  examination  and  consideration  of  the  vi>i  ^ 
to  the  exhibition,  the  Western  Farmers'  Home,  or  American  cottap*. 
was  constructed  by  Colonel  Lyman  Bridges,  of  Chicago,  from  ]•  • 
furnished  by  Mr.  O.  L.  Wheelock,  architect  of  that  city,  and  wa-  * 
warded  in  sections  by  railway'  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  ami   * 
installed  among  other  types  of  residences  and  palaces  that  were  e\. 
ited  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.    The  object  of  this  exhibition  was  to  i'  "• 
trate  the  kind  of  dwellings  much  in  use  in  the  agricultural  rejrit*"^  ' 
the  United  States.^ 

The  building  was  regarded  with  much  favor.    It  combined  beauty 
comfort  at  an  outlay  within  the  reach  of  all  prudent  and  industr- • 
persons.    It  did  not  conform  to  any  special  order  of  architectnre.  n 
was  constnicted  of  pine  lumber,  so  abundant  in  Wisconsin  and  Mi 
gan,  generously  contributed  by  Hon.  William  B.  Ogden,  of  the  Peslit . 
Company,  and  Wood  &  Lawrence,  of  the  Newago  Company. 

The  capacity  of  the  dwelling  was  sufficient  for  a  family  of  six  ore- 
persons,  and  contained  three  large  rooms  on  the  first,  and  five  ehaiu^'''' 
on  the  second  floor.    The  plan  was  such  that  one  of  the  rooiusoi  ' 
ground  floor  could  be  first  constructed  and  occupied  as  a  tem|>'*^' 
home  for  a  new  beginner  in  a  new  settlement,  at  an  expense  of  only  tl  • 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  other  rooms  and  wide  hall  mlded  at  the  pl«>^''' 
of  the  owner.    It  also  represented  the  fact  that  the  farming  iwpnbi' 
of  the  United  States  may,  and  do  very  generally,  own  the  bonif^ 
which  they  live,  and  that  they  have  liberal  protection  in  the  owiie^''! 
by  the  laws  of  the  different  States. 

This  dwelling  was  made  the  center  of  attraction  by  the  distribution"- 
documents  and  information  relating  to  the  extent  and  resouri'es  o(  i  '* 
Unit<»d  States,  which  information  was  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  nnmen"^' 
European  nations.  The  walls  were  lined  with  maps  and  photo^ni)"'"' 
and  the  library  supplied  with  valuable  works  giving  information  ni*'^ 
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e  extent  and  resources  of  the  United  States,  and  this  iuformation  was 
*i'ly  imparted  to  thousands  of  visitors. 

in  connection  with  this  notice  some  facts  in  detail  concerning  the  cost 
buildings  supplied  to  actual  settlers  upon  the  western  praines  will  be 
terestiDg.  They  have  been  obtained  from  Colonel  Bridges,  at  whose 
tabli^hment  in  Chicago  the  Illinois  farmer's  cottage  was  made,  and 
141  hsus  had  great  experience  in  supplying  cheiap  homes  to  settlers  in 
V  west. 

The  majority  of  settlers  do  not  order  more  room  than  they  at  first 
tually  require,  or  from  two  to  four  rooms,*  costing  from  two  hundred 
six  hundi'ed  dollars  each.  Many  only  wish  shelter,  and  do  not  have 
vir  rooms  finished  inside.  About  one  family  in  seven  desire  a  build- 
ii  C4Ksting  from  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars,  and  it  is  rare  that 
more  expensive  house  is  ordered. 

The  school-houses  usually  ordered  are  twent.^four  by  thirty -six  feet  in 
z<S  and  cost  one  thousand  dollars.  Portable  stores  are  sold  at  from 
i  e  hundred  to  two  thousand  dollars.  The  size  usually  ordered  is  twenty 
;  forty  feet  Some  details  upon  the  construction  of  these  buildings  will 
'  found  on  page  58. 
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LIST  OF  EXHIBITORS  IN  CLASS  93. 

FRANCE. 

1.  The  Emperor  of  France. — Cheap  dwelling-house  for  num^v  Li±- 
lie^ ;  Avenue  de  La  Bourdonuaye. 

2.  Japy  Brothers  &  Co. — Beaucourt,  (Haut-Bhin.) — Single  U\: ' 
in  {.-house,  used  by  a  single  family  of  clock-makers. 

3.  The    Society   of  .  Workmen's   Villages    op   Mulhousl- 
Group  of  four  houses  similar  to  those  built  at  Mulh9use. 

4.  Mining  Company  of  Blanzy,  Blanzy. — Miner's  house,  vitb  :■ 
sets  of  lodgings. 

5.  Association  op  the  Wokmen  of  Paris. — ^Cheap  house  for  il. 
families. 

6.  Co-operative  Kiftx  Estate  Association  of  Paris.— Cli- 
dwelling-house  lor  a  single  family.       ^ 

The  following  exhibitors  displayed  models  only  of  the  builclings  erh 
by  them. 

7.  GoLDENBERG,  ZoRNHOF. — Models  and  plans  of  houses  of  difftr 
types,  for  a  single  family. 

8.  Coal  Mining  Company  of  Anzin,  Anzin. — ^Miner's  house. 

9.  Richeb6,  mayor  of  Lille,  Lille. — ^Models  and  plans  of  workm;it  - 
houses  to  be  erected  by  a  company. 

Francis  de  Wendel,  Sons  &  Co.,  Hayange,  (Moselle.) — Model  of  :-- 
village  of  Styring,  Wendel. 

11.  Scrive,  Marcq-en-Bareuil. — House  for  the  working  class. 

12.  DuPONT  Paul,  Paris. — Models  and  plans  of  workmen's  house?  " 
Clichy;  model  of  a  projected  lodging-house  for  women. 

13.  Tronchon,  Paris. — Model  of  a  cheap  house  in  iron  and  plaster. 

14.  Jouffroy-Rendault,  Mone,  Paris.— Models  and  plans  of  t. 
single  houses  o  the  Git6  JoufFroy-Rendault,  Rue  des  Cailloux. 

14.  Janin  Brothers,  Montlu^»on. — Model  and  plan  of  a  group  of  ^ » 
houses  for  agricultural  and  industrial  workmen. 

10.  Tabien,  Paris. — Model  and  plans  of  a  cheap  hduse. 

17.  Schneider  &  Co. — Ilouses  for  the  working  iiopulation  of  Cn  • 
zot. 

FRENCH  COLONIES. 

1.  The  Algerine  Society  of  CLniATOLOGY,  Algiers. — ^Plan  oi » 
projected  colonial  village  j  model  in  plaster  of  a  farmer's  house. 

PRUSSIA. 

1.  Behr,  (Frideric-Felix  de)  Vargatz,  near  Griefswald.— McmIcI  ••! 
the  house  of  an  agricultural  laborer  of  Pomerania;  model  of  a  staWe. 

2.  Society  of  Berlin  for  the  erection  of  workmen's  hoi  sk^ 
(Patron,  the  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia.) — Designs  of  houses  constnicteJ 
by  the  Ilofimann  Society,  Neustadt 
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BELGIUM. 

1.  UouaET  &  Teston,  Verviers. — Houses  for  factory  operatives, 
li.  Jacquemyns,  Minderhout,  Antwerp. — Type  of  an  agricultural 
ork  man's  house. 

3.  Rypens-Petbbs,  Neil,  Antwerp. — ^Materialsfor  the  construction 
f  the  workmen's  houses  exhibited  by  Houget  &  Teston. 

WURTEMBERG.  .        ' 

1.  Staut  &  Co. J  Kuchen. — Plans  and   descriptions  of  workmen's 
louses. 

SWITZERLAND. 

1.  ScHABCK,  Jacquet,  Geneva. — Houses  ccftstructed  for  benevolent 
purposes. 

ITALY. 

1.  Neapolitan  PmLANTHROPic  Association,  Naples. — ^Plan  of  a 
group  of  houses  in  course  of  construction  at  Naples. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 
1.  Lord  Digby,  London. — Models  of  rural  dwellings. 

2.   laiPBOVED  INDUSTBIAL   DWELLINGS  COMPANY,  LoudoU. — Modcls 

and  plans  of  improved  dwellings  suited  to  different  classes  of  workmen. 

3.  Metropolitan  Association  fob  Lsipboving  the  Dwellings  of 
THE  Industbial  CLASSES. — Modcls  of  dwellings. 

•4.  Salt,  Titus  &  Co.,  Saltaire,  Bradford. — Designs  of  their  factory, 
and  of  the  village  of  Saltaire.  • 

5.  Society  fob  Impboving  the  Condition  of  the  Labobing 
Classes,  London. — Designs  of  model  dwelling-houses  for  workmen,  and 
of  houses  which  have  been  rebuilt. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Illinois  Cottage,  ob  Westebn  Fabmeb's  Home. 
Portable  Cottage,  Louisiana. 
c0lt«tby  distbict  school-housb. 


> 
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PRIZES  AWARDED  TO  EXHIBITORS  IN  CLASS  ?S. 

GEAND  PEIZE. 
The  Emperor  of  France. — Workmen's  houses,  France. 

GOLD  MEDALS. 

Madame  Louise  Jouffroy-Renault,  Paris. — Cit^  JouflQx)y-Reiw  / 
at  Clicbj^  la  Garonne,  France. 

Soci^TE  DES  CiT^s  OuvRrfcRES  DE  MuLHOUSE. — Houses  arrau- 
for  the  lodging  of  four  families. — France. 

Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving  the  Conditio  ■-: 
Workmen's  Houses,  London. — Great  Britain. 

Society    for    Improving    the    Condition    of    the  Worki^ 
Classes,  London. — Great  Britain. 

SILVER  MEDALS. 

Association  of  the  Workmen  of  Paris. — House  with  six  lodir::> 
for  six  families. — France. 

Co-operative  Real  Estate  Association  of  Paris. — Cheap  be* 
for  a  single  family. — France. 

Japy  Brothers  &  Co. — Beaucourt. — House. — France. 

HouGET  &  Teston,  Verviers. — House  for  a  workman's  family.— 
Belgium. 

The  Company  of  Anzin. — ^Workmen's  quarters. — France. 

ScRiVE  Brothers,  Marcq-en-Bareuil-pres-Lille.— Workmen's  houises.- 
France. 

Baron  de  Behr,  Yargatz. — Houses  for  two  families  of  agricultun. 
laborers. — Prussia. 

Government  of  the  United  States. — ^Wooden  house  for  a  fiirmer.- 
United  States. 

BRONZE  MEDALS. 

Schneider  &  Co.,  Creuzot. — Workmen's  houses. — France, 
Lord  Digby,  Ireland. — House  for  the  families  of  agricultural  lalvr 
ers. — Great  Britain. 
Staub  &  Co.,  Kuchen. — ^Workmen's  houses. — ^Wurteraberg. 

HONORABLE  MENTIONS. 

Tabien,  Paris. — Phms,  models,  and  workmen's  houses  for  Paris.— 
France. 

Society  of  the  mines  of  Blanzy. — Houses  for  two  familie.^  of 
miners. — France. 

Janin  Brothers,  Montluyon. — ^Workmen's  houses. — ^Prance. 

Henry  Drasche,  Vienna. — Workmen's  houses. — ^Austria. 
>i  Jean  Liebig  &  Co.,  Reichenberg. — Workmen's  houses. — ^Austria. 
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PHEFACE. 


The  matter  of  this  report  was  submitted  to  the  Department  of  State 
l)y  the  Commission,  in  three  distinct  portions,  with  the  following  titles : 

First.  "  Report  on  the  Exploitation  of  Mines,  by  Alfred  Huet,  Civil 
Engineer,  Paris,  France,  and  Henry  F.  Q.  D'Aligny,  United  States  Com- 
misHioner." 

Second.  "Report  on  Boring  Machines,  by  Alfred  Geyler,  Civil  Engi- 
neer, Paris,  France,  and  Henry  F.  Q.  D'Aligny,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner." 

Third.  "Report  on  the  Mechanical  Preparation  •of  Minerals,  by  C. 
Lepainteur,  Engineer  to  the  Syndicat  of  Class  47,  Paris,  France,  and 
Henry  F.  Q.  D'Aligny,  United  States  Commissioner." 

These  reports  were  originally  prepared  in  the  French  language,  and 
having  been  imperfectly  translated,  the  translation  required  re\ision. 
This  has  been  done  by  the  Editor,  and  ponsiderable  additions  and  changes 
have  been  made.  lu  general,  however,  the  original  arrangement  and 
presentation  of  the  various  subjects  treated  of  has  been  followed  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  in  some  portions  with  perhaps  not  as  many 
changes  in  the  diction  of  the  first  translation  as  a  due  regard  to  style 
would  require. 

As  the  three  reports  were  ui>on  different  branches  of  the  art  of  mining, 
the  three  have  been  combined,  under  one  general  title,  into  one  report 
in  three  parts,  corresponding  to  the  three  reports  originally  submitted. 
Their  distinct  character  is  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  preserved. 

WILLIAM  P.  BLAKE, 
Editor  of  the  Reports  of  the  United  States  Comviissioners. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

BORING  SHAFTS  OF  LARGE  SECTION,  AND  ARTE- 
SIAN-WELL BORING. 

LnTRODUCTION — BORINO  LARGE  MINING    SnAFTS    IN  THK  DKPARTMENT  OF   MOSEIXE — 

Surface  preparations — ^Tools  and  methods  of  boring — ^Tubbing — Concrbt- 
rsg — ^tools  used  at  the  second  shaft — linino  the  shafts — operation  of  low- 
ERING THE  SECTIONS  OF  TUBBING — ^ThR  MOSS-BOX — GRNERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
BORING  APPARATUS — KiND'S  NEW  TREPAN — SINKING  AND  BORING  ARTESIAN  WELLS— 

Tools  of  Degous^e  and  Laurent — Trepan  with  drop— Trepan  of  Messrs.  Dru 
Brothers. 

TNTKODUCTION. 

• 

Until  withiu  a  few  year8  tools  and  ap(>»ratus  for  boring  into  the  earth 
to  ^eat  depths  were  nsed  almost  exclusively  for  obtaining  water,  or  to 
€*xx>lore  for  beds  of  coal  or  for  mineral  deposits.  Fifty  years  ago  the  art 
of  boring  was  in  a  primitive  condition,  as  practiced  by  the  well-borers  of 
Artois  and  Italy ;  but  now,  thanks  to  the  French  societies  of  art,  agricul- 
ture, and  industry,  it  has  received  a  new  impulse,  and  scientific  engineers 
have  been  called  to  project  and  direct  extensive  operations  of  this  nature. 
Under  their  influence  the  art  which  was  so  long  neglected  has  been 
rapidly  developed,  and  the  boring  rod  has  passed  fipom  the  hands  of 
workmen  simply  into  those  of  skillful  engineers.  The  humble  boring  rod 
of  Bernard  Palissy  has  now  been  converted  into  an  engine  which  is 
applied  in  many  ways,  and  which  accomplishes  results  at  the  depth  of 
several  hundreds  of  metres  as  complicated  and  difficult  as  any  which  may 
be  attained  at  or  near  the  surface. 

The  diameters  of  artesian  wells  formerly  did  not  exceed  0™.30,  (11.81 
inches,)  but  they  have  been  increased  regularly,  until  at  Passy,  near 
Paris,  an  artesian  well  was  commenced  at  more  than  one  metre  in  dia- 
meter, and  was  completed  with  a  diameter  of  0°.70  at  the  bottom.  It 
is  now  known  to  be  possible  to  sink  shafts,  either  for  wells  or  for  mining 
])urposes,  with  diameters  as  great  as  4"M0,  or  over  thirteen  feet,  and 
through  strata  of  gieat  hardness. 

Apparatus  for  these  puri)oses,  shown  in  the  Exposition  by  Messrs. 
Kind  and  Chandron,  Degous6e.  Charles  Laurent,  and  by  Dm  Brothers, 
mark  the  new  era  in  the  art  of  sinking  shafts  and  wells,  and  make  it  evi- 
dent that  the  new  methods  and  engines  are  destined  to  have  a  great  influ- 
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eiice  upon  tlie  developiiunit  of  coal-lields,  espiM'iiilly  such  as  uuderlie  jw: 
meable  strata  heavily  oiiar^vd  with  water,  and  alti^ruatin^  with  imiHiu:* 
able  beds  of  solid  rock,  as  in  the  eoal  basins  of  Mons  and  La  Mo>4-.'. . 
in  France. 

I.— BORINd  LARGE  MINING  BHAFTS. 

These  new  methods  of  boring  shafts  avoid  the  necessity  of  i>uiu]mi:. 
out  the  water  during  the  operations  of  sinking,  as  must  always  In*  «ln:.f 
when  the  work  is  performed  by  hand  labor.  This  meth<Kl  of  wi>rkin;:  .-. 
a  shaft  full  of  water  is  (jailed  in  France  a  niveau  plc'niy  in  distini  ifi 
to  the  other  and  old  methods  of  working  with  the  shaft  drained,  c;jI]»» 
(i  niveau  plat. 

The  importance  of  this  mode  of  sinking  will  be  evident  from  the  i  ! 
lowing  brief  notice  of  the  coal  basin  of  Saarbruck.     This  basin  extiM..\ 
beyond  the  limits  of  the   Rliine  provinces,  in   the  department  of  L 
Moselle.     The  coal  occurs  under  bjirren  strata,  composed  of  the  (f/iv>  •  - 
Vosf/e.s)  sandstone  formation  of  the  Vosg(\s,  and  the  new  red  sandsi«  • 
formation,  {(jrt^  rouffv.)     The  formations  are  at  tirst  very  silicious  and  t 
of  fissures,  giving  free  ]nissnge  to  wat<'r.     They  then  lM»conu»  argillacc*--  - 
and  finally,  near  the  junction  with  the  coal  measures,  are  imiM^rnuM 
to  water. 

Eleven  mining  concessi(ms  hiive  been  nuule  in  this  department  si  •> 
1820,  Hud  in  IsriS  it  was  estimated  tluit  twenty-<me  millions  of  francs  lu-. 
been  ext)ended,  and  chietly  in  prospecting. 

Boring  and  tubbing  (lining  the  shaft)  from  the  surface  was  <*<imi)lctr  . 
successful  for  the  tirst  time,  from  isr)4  to  1850,  at  St.  Vaast,  antl  hiU'i  ..' 
Bcvssaix,  in  Belgium,  in  L'nIJL'  and  180,5;  but  in  these  two  first  attt'iui'- 
the  water-bearing  strata  were  scarcely  (»'".70  thick,  and  the  pits  wen 
small  dimensions. 

In  orih'r  to  exi)lain  the  apparatus  and  these  methods  of  sinkin;:  .' 
<letail,  we  give  a  (lesciii)tion  of  the  work  of  sinking  shafts  of  large  dinit-:! 
sions  in  the  d(»partment  of  the  Moselh*. 

SHAFTS  I\  Tin:  DKl'Airr.MKNT  OK  MOSKLLK. 

The  works  about  to  be  described  were  executed  at  L'llopital  (Most-lit- 
for  the  St.  Avoid  (tompany,  represented  by  Messrs.  I'ereiiv  and  Moin\. 
U])on  the  method  called  the  fiirrau  plciu  ol'  Messrs.  Kind  and  <Miau<Iu*i'. 
umler  the  direction  of  Mr.  Levy,  the  conij»any's  engiiu'cr.  The  \\«'lv 
was  umler  the  superintendence  ol"  Mr.  Chatelain,  engineer,  fornu"l>  .« 
pujal  (►f  the  Ij-nlc  ('nttralr  ths  Arts  vt  Mntui/avtuns  of  l*aris.  Two  p-i^ 
were  sunk;  om*  for  an  airsliatt  (No.  1)  with  a  diameter  of  i"'.SO  with:. 
the  tubbing,  ami  -'".."if;  in  its  greatest  iliameter;  tlu»  t)tlu»r  (*ir  No,  "J 
for  a  winding  or  hoisting  shaft  was  bon'd  with  a  tlianieter  of  4"'.lu,  aro 
was  ;>'". 40  when  linislie*!.  The  operations,  acci>rding  to  this  niethtni.  •^jm 
cee<l  in  the  rolh^wing  order : 

1.  Construct i»ui  upon  the  surface — buildings  and  derricks. 

2.  Boring  the  pits. 
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3.  Lowering  the  tubbing. 

4.  Paddling  or  packing. 

5.  Packing  at  the  base  of  the  tubbing. 

BORING  SHAFT  No.  1. 

Surface  preparations. — The  preliminary  operations  consisted  in 
the  construction  of  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  engines  and  tools,  and 
the  erection  of  a  derrick  over  the  site  of  the  pit.  All  these  were  of  tem- 
porary construction,  intended  to  be  used  merely  during  the  progress  of 
the  work. 

The  derrick  was  made  of  four  supports  strongly  framed  together,  and 
8U8tHiiiing  a  platform  about  thirty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Upon  this  a  railway  or  tramroad  was  laid  for  the  trucks,  which  carried 
the  boring  tools  and  rods. 

The  engines  for  sinking  comprised  the  capstan,  the  jumper,  and  the 
donkey-engine.    The  capstan  was  used  for  lowering  and  hoisting  the 
boring  tools  in  the  pits,  and  for  lowering  the  tubbing  or  lining  of  the  shaft. 
The  engines  used  at  L'Hopital  had  a  nominal  force  of  25  horse-power. 
The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  was  0".56,  and  the  length  of  stroke  0™.70. 
The  respective  diameters  of  the  gearing  were  1°».70  and  0™.35.    Admit- 
ting an  effective  pressure  of  three  atmospheres,  the  initial  force  upon 
the  driving  shaft  was  48,513  kilogrammes.    These  machines  worked  reg- 
ularly ;  nevertheless  we  think  it  would  be  well  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
engine,  inasmuch  as  the  tendency  is  constantly  to  an  increase  of  the  size 
and  weight  of  tools  in  use. 

The  first  rope  used  at  the  air-shaft  had  a  section  of  54  square  centime- 
tres, capable  of  sustaining  a  strain  of  5,400  kilogrammes.  It  was  made 
of  good  hemp ;  but  after  working  for  one  year,  it  broke  in  lifting  a  trepan 
weighing  3,858  kilogrammes.  The  tool  fell  from  a  height  of  86  metres, 
taking  with  it  17  metres  of  the  rope.  This  accident  occasioned  a  stop- 
page of  nine  days.  The  cable  was  replaced  by  another  having  a  section 
of  85  square  centimetres,  and  after  using  it  for  fourteen  months  the  work 
was  suspended  for  three  days  in  order  to  make  a  new  splice. 

The  second  machine — the  jumper — was  made  of  an  engine  cylinder, 
open  at  the  bottom  and  closed  at  the  top.  The  piston-rod  was  conne(;ted 
directly  with  the  wooden  beam,  carrying  the  tool  for  cutting  and  boring 
at  its  other  end.  By  the  alternate  lifting  and  falling  of  this  tool  with 
the  attached  beam,  the  rock  was  cut  away.  The  diameter  of  the  piston 
of  the  jumi>er  was  0™.60,  and  the  greatest  length  of  stroke  was  one 
metre.  The  juniper  did  not  require  any  repairs  during  the  whole  opera- 
tion of  sinking  the  shaft. 

The  third  machine — the  donkey-engine — was  used  to  work  a  pump  for 
hot  and  for  cold  water.  It  is  indispensable  for  the  supply  of  the  boiler, 
as  the  capstan  and  the  jumper  work  irregularly.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  feed-pumps  should  be  in  duplicate,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  stopping  for  repairs. 
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The  preparations  for  sinking  the  air-shaft  were  commenced  in  Octobfr. 
1862,  and  were  finished  in  the  following  month  of  AprU.  The  ex|)eibr 
was  as  follows : 

Franc*. 

Buildings 28, 302. 6.» 

Machines  and  tools 37, 32(k  91 


Total 65.629..>i 


Boring  the  pits. — Before  commencing  the  sinking  with  the  siie<  ial 
tools,  a  preparatory  pit  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  21™.40,  and  was  line<l  vnll 
masonry  to  a  diameter  of  2™.80  up  to  within  five  metres  of  the  surfa<'fr. 
where  the  diameter  was  increased  to  four  metres.  This  shoulder  in  the 
stone  lining  afforded  a  foundation  for  a  platform. 

The  sinking  was  accomplished  by  two  different  operations.  First,  a 
central  pit  of  1™.37  was  sunk  and  then  enlarged  to  2«°,26.  The  debri* 
of  this  enlargement  fell  into  the  first  pit.  The  tubbing  was  insert«I  b 
the  enlarged  pit. 

The  boring  tools  employed  in  these  operations  will  now  be  described: 
the  scraper,  the  scrape-hook,  and  the  different  apparatus  used  indisciim 
inately  in  the  two  pits  will  be  afterward  noticed. 

The  little  trepan  first  employed  is  represented  by  Fi^.  1,  Plate  I. 
It  weighs  2,085  kilogrammes,  and  is  formed  of  two  principal  parts— tW 
fork  and  the  blade.  The  blade  is  1">.26  long,  and  is  provided  with  tt^etb 
of  cast-steel,  or  of  iron  faced  with  steel,  intended  to  cut  the  rock.  The.-* 
teeth  increase  the  diameter  of  the  trepan  to  1™.37.  The  blade  is  joined 
by  means  of  keys  to  two  strong  iron  arms,  which  are  united  above  witb 
a  central  shaft,  which  was  connected  by  a  slide  with  the  8uspeusii»n 
apparatus. 

This  trepan  worked  easily  through  the  sandstone  of  the  Vosges— ^^ 
des  Vosges.  The  fall  given  was  0">.30.  The  progress  per  day  wa«  at  fii^t 
0™.79,  and  it  diminished  to  0°».52,  and  then  to  0«».28  at  a  depth  of  l'2\ 
metres ;  but  at  135  metres  in  depth,  in  a  stratum  of  strongly  aggregates! 
silicious  red  sandstone,  the  progress  was  only  0™.15  and  0™.ll.  It  wii> 
soon  found  that  this  trepan  was  too  light  to  stand  the  shocks  of  tbe 
blows,  and  three  successive  ruptures  of  the  stem  made  it  necessary  to 
procure  a  stronger  trepan,  shown  by  Pig.  2,  Plate  I,  weighing  S,^ 
kilogrammes,  divided  among  the  various  parts  as  follows : 

Body  of  trepan 2,700 

Guide ^* 

Blade ^» 

Four  teeth  of  the  head '. ^^ 

Four  intermediate  teeth ^ 

Plates  and  keys »^* 

Total  weight 3,J<>S 
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The  teeth  are  fixed  upon  this  mass  of  iron  by  means  of  keys.  The 
sockets  for  the  reception  of  the  tenons  are  conical,  and  are  On>.10  in  diame- 
ter at  the  base  and  0™.09  at  the  top.  The  progress  in  the  work  made  by 
this  trepan,  from  the  commencement,  was  from  0™.28  to  0™.32,  and  even 
as  high  a«  0™.83,  giving  a  mean  of  0™.39,  being  three  times  as  much  as 
made  by  the  first  trepan.  This  shows  clearly  that  the  heavy  trepans  are 
best  for  the  hard  strata. 

The  trepan  which  was  first  used  for  the  enlargement  of  the  pit  to  the 
diameter  of  2™.56  had  a  blade  2»».46  in  length  5  it  was  formed  like  the  little 
trepan  first  used,  and  had  a  blade  fixed  upon  a  fork,  and  weighed  in  all 

3,980  kilogrammes,  divided  as  follows : 

Kilos. 
Fork 2, 500 

Blade 906 

Six  teeth  of  the  head 102 

Three  intermediate  teeth 48 

Two  plates 430 

Total  weight 3, 980 

In  order  to  avoid  the  frequent  breaking  out  of  the  teeth,  this  trepan 
was  lifted  only  0°».20.  The  progress  made  with  it  daily  was  from  1™.10 
to  0™.18  at  the  last,  when  a  stratum  of  hard  sandstone  was  encountered 
and  the  weight  of  the  trepan  was  found  to  be  insufficient.  Two  blades, 
one  above  the  other,  were  then  united  to  the  fork  by  rings  and  bolts,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  I.  Each  of  these  blades  carried  the  teeth  so  as 
to  cut  the  strata  in  two  steps.  This  new  tool  weighed  about  5,000  kilo- 
grammes. It  worked  four  months,  and  required  frequent  repairs.  The 
rate  of  progress  per  day  was  only  0™.ll.  It  was  then  decided  to  replace 
this  trepan  by  a  more  massive  one,  weighing  8,000  kilogrammes,  and 
2™.50  in  diameter,  constructed  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  Plate  I.  With  this 
the  progress  was  increased  to  0™.34  a  day,  thus  showing  a  second  time 
that  in  hard  rock  heavy  trepans  are  required. 

The  diameter  of  the  pit  at  the  beginning  was  2™.56 ;  at  134™  depth  it 
was  reduced  to  2™.45 ;  at  165™  depth  it  was  reduced  to  2™.40 ;  from  155™.00 
to  155™.50  depth  it  was  reduced  to  2™,33 ;  from  155™.50  to  158°>.00  depth 
it  was  reduced  to  2™.25.  At  this  depth  the  little  pit  was  continued  for  a 
depth  of  seven  metres,  and  a  circular  curb  of  0™.40  was  fixed  to  receive 
the  base  of  the  tubbing. 

The  work  of  sinking  this  air-shafb  lasted  about  twenty-eight  months 
and  a  half.  The  central  pit  required  392  days,  including  46  days  during 
which  work  was  stopped,  so  that  only  346  of  actual  work  were  necessary. 
The  enlarging  operations  to  a  diameter  of  2™.56  occupied  469  days, 
including  148^  days  of  no  work.  The  depth  of  the  central  pit  being 
I43«».70,  (equal  to  471,46  feet,)  the  mean  progress  for  each  working  day 
was  4"».15,  (13  feet,)  and  the  enlarging  to  2™.40  gave  a  daily  mean  of 
4»».25  for  a  depth  of  136°».60. 
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The  expenses  of  boring  were  as  follows : 

Salaries  and  wages 55, 039.  si 

Fuel • 12,513. 11 

Oil  and  grea^ie 2, 381. 71 

Ropes 2,987.:.'«» 

Iron,  steel,  and  repairs  to  tools 12, 530. 1«» 

Cartage  and  sundries 7, 560.  t)ti 

Total 93,013.:ft* 

Tubbing. — Before  entering  upon  a  description  of  the  operation  <• 
tubbing  the  air-shaft,  it  will  be  best  to  explain  the  system  adopted  U 
Messrs.  Kind  and  Chaudron. 

The  tubbing  of  the  pits  is  aepomplished  by  lowering  into  them  4 
metallic  cylinder,  which  finally  rests  upon  a  proper  seat  or  foundati«>t!. 
carefully  cut  for  it  at  the  bottom.  This  cylinder  is  made  smaller  thtt 
the  bore  of  the  pits,  and  the  space  between  the  cylinder  and  the  walls  i* 
afterward  puddled  or  filled  in  with  concrete,  so  as  to  make  a  solid  ivl 
tinuous  lining.  The  metallic  cylinder  or  tubbing  is  formed  in  sectiot.* 
of  a  cylinder,  made  of  ca«t  iron,  and  provided  with  flanges  projectin:: 
inward,  by  which  they  are  securely  bolted  together.  (See  Figa.  5, 6, 7. 
and  8,  Plate  I.)  One  section  or  length  is  a<lded  after  another  to  the  too 
as  the  whole  descends  in  the  pit,  so  that  at  the  completion  of  the  wad 
the  whole  pit  is  lined  with  iron  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  outer 
surface  of  all  these  sections  of  the  cylinder  is  quite  smooth ;  but  in  tbr 
inside,  besides  the  flanges  for  the  bolts,  there  are  horizontal  ribs  or  wA^ 
cast  with  each  segment,  and  intended  to  strengthen  them. 

The  thickness  of  the  tubbing  will  evidently  vary  with  the  diameter  c« 
the  pits  and  that  of  the  diflerent  segments,  according  to  their  positioB 
in  the  pit.  Messrs.  Kind  and  Chaudron  determine  the  thickness  by  tbr 
following  formula: 

E  represents  the  thickness  of  the  tub,  li  the  radius,  and  P  the  presmn 
expressed  in  kilogi'ammes  upon  the  s(iuare.  The  flanges  for  bolting  tb«- 
rings  together  should  be  carefully  faced  in  a  lathe,  and  exactly  at  ri;:l:t 
angles  with  the  perpendicular  of  the  shaft.  The  joiuta  are  made  tipbi 
by  a  packing  of  lead,  in  the  Ibrui  of  a  ring.  0»n.003  thick,  covering  all  thr 
surface  of  the  flange,  so  that  after  the  bolts  are  tightened  there  will  he  j 
surplus  of  lead  along  the  points  suitable  for  calking.  The  first  atteropt> 
to  secure  a  tight  psicking  for  the  joint  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  to  prevent 
the  entran(5e  of  water  at  the  lower  part  of  the  tubbing  were  unsuwvss- 
ful,  but  the  difficulty  was  finally  overcome  by  the  use  of  what  18  now 
known  as  the  "moss-box."  This  consists  of  an  attachment  to  the  Iohh 
end  of  the  tubbing  of  an  inner  tub,  or  cylinder,  provided  with  a  flaii^'i- 
at  the  bottom  projecting  outward.    The  bottom  of  the  tubbing  i8  alN« 
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provided  with  a  flange  projecting  outward  toward  the  sides  of  the  pit 
The  space  between  these  two  flanges  is  filled  with  a  packing  or  wrapping 
of  moss. — (See  Fig.  5,  Plate  I.)    This  moss  is  securely  held  in  its  place  by 
a  web  or  net  drawn  tightly  around  it.    The  whole,  including  the  inner 
cylinder,  is  suspended  by  iron  tie-rods,  which  prevent  its  falling  out  from 
the  bottom  of  the  tubbing,  but  which  do  not  interfere  with  the  descent  of 
the  tubbing  upon  the  moss  when  the  lower  flange  reaches  and  rests  in  the 
se^t  or  shoulder  cut  in  the  rock  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit.    At  this  time  the 
whole  weight  of  the  tubbing  being  allowed  to  press  upon  the  moss  by 
means  of  the  upper  flange,  it  is  compressed  and  extended  outward  forci- 
bly against  the  side  of  the  pit,  and  thus  forms  a  complete  and  perfectly 
water-tight  joint.    Its  office  and  operation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  '<  seed- 
bag"  used  by  the  borers  of  petroleum  weUs  in  Pennsylvania.    The  out- 
ward movement  of  the  moss  is  facilitated  by  thin  segments  of  sheet  iron, 
0«».0O5  thick,  so  placed  at  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  mossbox,  at 
an  angle  of  flfby  or  fifty-five  degrees,  that  they  present  a  sloping  surface, 
upon  which  the  moss  slides  outward  when  the  pressure  commences. 

The  operation  of  lowering  the  tubbing  into  its  place  in  the  pit  is  easily 
performed  by  means  of  the  arrangements  about  to  be  described.    Upon 
the  lower  edge  of  the  last  section  but  one  of  the  cylinder  a  hemispherical- 
shaped  bottom  is  attached,  which  closes  the  lower  end  of  the  column. 
The  attachment  to  the  tubbing  is  securely  made  by  means  of  a  flange 
bolted  to  an  annular  plate.— >( See  Fig.  6,  Plate  I.)    This  hemispherical 
bottom  plate  has  a  central  opening  into  a  cast-iron  column  rising  within 
the  tabbing.    This  column  is  called  the  equilibrium  column,  and  at  dis- 
tances of  from  seven  to  eight  metres  it  is  pierced  with  holes  Qi^Ol 
in  diameter,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  water  to  the  inside  of  the 
tubbing  as  &st  as  the  latter  is  sunk  in  the  pit.    These  holes  are  closed 
by  screws,  and  as  the  tubbing  is  lowered  into  the  pit  the  water  rises 
around  it  and  within  the  open  column  in  the  center,  until  the  weight  of 
the  water  displaced  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  tubbing,  thus  causing 
the  whole  to  float  in  the  pit.    By  removing  some  of  the  screws  closing 
the  holes,  water  is  admitted  to  the  interior,  and  the  cylinder  is  made  to 
sink.    It  is  found  in  practice  that  it  is  best  to  allow  sufficient  water  to 
enter  to  give  a  weight  of  fix)m  twenty-flve  to  thirty  tons  to  the  tubbing, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  permit  so  much  of  its  weight  to  be  suspended  from 
the  surface  as  to  secure  its  vertical  position  and  its  descent  in  a  propel 
manner. 

The  apparatus  for  suspension  consists  of  four  upright  posts,  sustaining 
a  platform  through  which  the  six  suspending  iron  rods  pass,  and  are 
terminated  in  long  screws.  This  platform  must  be  strong  enough  to  sus- 
tain a  weight  of  thirty  tons.  Its  height  above  the  groimd  must  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  four  lowest  sections  of  the  cylinder,  including  the  moss-box. 
All  these,  together  with  the  first  sections  of  the  equilibrium  column,  are 
first  united  before  being  lowered  into  the  pit.  Each  suspension  rod  is 
made  in  three  parts :  First,  the  lower  rod,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  cut 
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with  a  screw-thread,  for  the  reception  of  a  stop-nat  after  it  has  been 
passed  through  the  eye  of  a  flange;  second,  an  adjusting  screw,  (the 
minimum  length  of  which  is  four  metres,)  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  th« 
rod,  upon  which  a  nut  works  by  means  of  gearing  and  a  crank  on  thr 
platform,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  Plate  I.  The  third  part  of  the  rods  con- 
sists of  the  intermediate  lengths,  each  four  metres  long,  and  coupled  to- 
gether like  the  boring  rods.    These  are  added  as  the  tubbing  descendv 

The  connecting  flange  at  the  bottom  of  the  tubbing,  through  whitL 
these  suspending  rods  pass,  is  composed  of  six  segments,  bolted  together 
and  to  the  collar  of  the  third  section  of  the  tubbing.  Its  form  is  shovn 
by  Fig.  8.     It  has  six  eyes  to  receive  the  suspending  rods. 

After  this  connecting  flange  has  been  bolted  to  the  tubbing  and  tbr 
moss-box,  the  hemispherical  bottom  and  the  four  lowest  sections  ait 
placed  under  the  platform,  and  directly  over  the  mouth  of  the  pit ;  thr 
adjusting  screws  are  united  to  the  connecting  flange  by  intermedi;i?e 
rods,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  brought  into  suspension  by  meaosi  «4 
the  nuts  on  the  top  of  the  scaffolding.  Two  workmen  are  placed  at  earc 
screw,  and  by  turning  the  nuts  this  first  portion  of  the  tubbing  desceod* 
into  the  pit.  After  it  has  been  lowered  four  metres,  (the  length  of  iL* 
screw  on  the  rods,)  the  tubbing  is  suspended  to  beams  resting  acn»« 
the  mouth  of  the  pit  by  means  of  holding-hooks  catching  upon  tb^ 
shoulders  of  the  suspending  rods,  a^  in  the  case  of  boring  appaxatCK 
The  screws  are  then  detached  and  are  raised  by  means  of  the  nuts,  so^ 
to  leave  a  distance  of  four  metres  between  their  lower  ends  and  the  nwl* 
below.  A  new  set  of  intermediate  rods  is  then  added,  the  8us|>en«lib;: 
hooks  are  removed,  the  tubbing  again  rests  upon  the  screws  above,  aod 
the  lowering  is  proceeded  with  as  before.  This  operation  is  repeated  until 
the  tubbing  floats  in  tbe  water  of  the  pit  It  is  then  made  fast  a8  befoiv. 
by  the  suspension  rods,  to  the  beams  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  Thr 
screws  are  raised  to  a  height  of  four  metres,  and  then  the  next  sei'tion  to 
be  added  is  brought  forward  and  placed  on  beams  over  the  pit.  Fresk 
int'Crmediate  rods  are  then  added  through  this  new  section  to  the  rud*^ 
below,  and  the  suspending  hooks  are  removed.  The  new  section  is  then 
raised  a  little  by  means  of  the  capstan,  so  as  to  permit  the  removal  ot 
the  beams  upon  which  it  rested.  It  is  then  lowered  by  means  of  tbr 
capstan  into  the  pit,  until  it  rests  upon  the  top  of  the  tubbing  below. 
The  joint  is  then  made,  and  the  adjusting  screws  are  worked  to  effect  a 
further  descent  of  the  whole  tubbing. 

When  in  this  manner  all  the  sections  have  been  united,  and  the  mi* 
tallic  lining  is  upon  the  point  of  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  the  rim 
of  rock  or  seat  upon  which  the  flange  of  the  moss-box  is  to  i-est  requin^ 
to  be  cleaned.  This  operation  is  eftected  by  lowering  through  the  t-qui 
librium  column  a  tool  represented  by  Fig.  9,  which  scraiies  the  b(»tt<iiii 
of  the  pit  and  throws  into  the  central  pit  any  fragments  of  rock  or  act*u- 
mulations  of  earth  which  rest  upon  the  foundation.  The  lowering  is  then 
continued  until  the  lower  flange  of  the  moss-box  rests  gently  niM>n  thr 
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xim  of  rock.  The  weight  of  the  tubbing  increases  slowly  as  the  water 
enters  through  the  holes  of  the  equilibrium  column ;  the  moss-box  is 
d^hortened,  the  moss  is  expanded  and  compressed  against  the  sides  of  th€ 
pit  and  becomes  perfectly  tight  when  the  weight  of  the  tubbing  rests  upon 
it.  At  this  moment  the  tubbing  must  not  be  abandoned  to  itself,  or  it 
may  iucline  to  one  side.  It  is  therefore  secured  carefully  at  the  top  by 
tliree  or  four  beams  fixed  upon  the  last  section.  The  puddliug  or  con- 
creting can  then  be  proceeded  with^  and  the  suspension  rods  can  be 
removed. 

Tubbing  pit  No.  1. — ^The  fallowing  are  the  details  of  the  operation  of 
lining  the  air-shaft,  or  No.  1:  The  tubbing  was  composed  of  seventy  sec- 
tioBs,  each  two  metres  high,  and  1™.80  in  diameter  inside  of  the  flanges. 
The  thickness  of  the  cylindrical  part  was  as  follows:  0^.046  (If  inch) 
for  the  sections  of  the  lower  part;  O^.OiS  for  the  ten  Rucc(*eding,  and 
then  successively  0".040,  0^.037,  0°ij034,  O^JOSl,  and  0™  028. 

Each  of  the  sections  was  provided  with  two  internal  flanges  0"».07 
broad  and  0"^.03  thick.  There  were  in  addition  two  little  ribs  0™.04  thick 
iind  0™.025  deep.  These  were  cast  at  equal  distances  between  the 
flanges-  The  flanges  had  twenty-eight  holes  for  bolts,  each  0™.03  in 
diameter  and  0™.21  apart.  The  entire  tubbing  weighed  258  tons,  in- 
e  hiding  the  bolts.    It  wa«  furnished  by  the  Fourchambault  works. 

The  moss-box  cylinder  was  cast  without  any  flange  at  its  lower  part, 
and  an  oak  ring  was  fitted  to  it  to  form  the  base.  The  width  of  this  box 
was  0™.175,  its  height  1™.60,  representing  a  capacity  of  1,824  cubic  centi- 
metres. Tlie  pressure  of  the  tubbing  upon  the  moss  jeduced  it  to  one- 
sixth  of  its  former  volume. 

The  lowering  of  the  tubbing  was  effected  without  the  least  difficulty 
the  twelve  first  sections  took  about  fifteen  days,  but  the  operation  was 
afterward  accelerated  and  two  sections  were  added  daily.  Before  the 
addition  of  the  thirtieth  section  the  tubbing  was  heavier  than  the  water 
displaced ;  it  W4is  afterwiird  necessary  to  introduce  water  to  the  interior 
by  tlie  equilibrium  column.  When  the  moss-box  readied  the  rocky  foun- 
dation the  compressiou  of  the  moss  commenced,  and  the  equilibrium 
column  maintained  its  upright  position.  The  tubbing  was  then  allowed 
to  fill  with  water  for  two  days,  in  order  to  gradually  obtain  the  maximum 
compression  of  the  moss. 
The  descent  of  this  tubbing  lasted  forty  dayS|  and  the^xx)ense  attend  - 

ing  the  operation  was  as  follows: 

Francs. 

Cost  of  sections 66,426.94 

Lead  for  joints - - 1, 665.  60 

Bolts,  &C. 1,340.98 

Kedlead,&c 95.20 

Netting 21. 10 

Moss 34.  80 

Wood. 345.00 
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Salary  and  wages 3,447.k 

Fuel  burned l,37r». :' 

Oil  and  grease 2r>\ 

Sundries 3,56(i.  >«• 

Total 78,577.  - 


CoNriRETiNG  PIT  No.  1. — It  has  been  shown  that  the  metallic  column 
whicli  forms  the  tubbing  can  be  maintained  perfectly  tight  tlirougboat  it* 
entire  height,  provided  the  joints  are  careftiUy  made.  At  the  bottom  iW 
moss-box,  resting  on  impermeable  soil,  is  intended  to  cut  off  all  commnt 
cation  between  the  upi)er  water-level  and  the  pit  to  be  sunk  below.  >> 
withstanding  all  these  precautions,  it  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  insnivi 
permanent  impermeability  of  all  the  joints,  to  make  a  comjilete  ooncretins 
around  the  entire  height  of  the  tubbing,  within  the  annular  space  left  V 
tween  the  soil  and  the  tubbing  itself.  The  expense  of  concreting  pit  Nu  1 
was  relatively  of  small  amount.  The  work  lasted  twenty-five  days.  Thm 
sets  of  workmen  were  employed,  working  three  spoons  of  a  mean  capsidtT 
of  three  hectolitres.  Each  set  was  composed  of  six  men — ^two  for  w<ffi 
ing  the  windlass,  to  which  the  spoon  was  attached  by  a  rope;  two  k^ 
working  the  windlass  for  the  piston-rope;  and,  lastly,  two  on  the  vort 
ing  stage  to  fill  the  three  spoons  as  they  were  raised  from  the  pit.  Thr 
mortar  was  brought,  in  a  case,  upon  the  working  stage  by  the  capsun. 

The  spoon  for  concreting  (Fig.  10)  was  made  of  two  sheets  of  ip* 
united  on  two  wooden  uprights.  It  is  provided  at  its  upper  part  with  i 
piston,  which  forms  pait  of  a  movable  bottom  placed  at  its  lower  parr 
By  pushing  the  piston  the  bottom  is  expelled  and  the  mortar  filling  t^ 
case  falls  out.  The  concrete  used  had  the  following  composition :  Va>>7 
or  Eapi>e  cement,  (Haute  Sadne,)  one-fourth;  hydraulic  linie,  one-fourth: 
sand,  one-fourth;  and  powdered  trass,  one-fourth. 

The  space  to  be  filled  around  the  tubbing  was  about  236  cubic  nietivN 
neglecting  the  fissures  of  the  soil ;  284  cubic  metres  of  materials  wen* 
employed.  The  concrete  was  allowed  to  harden  for  one  month.  Lastlv. 
the  water  was  pumped  out,  and  the  false  bottom  of  the  tubbing  and  thf 
equilibrium  column  were  taken  apart  and  removed.  The  moss  box  wa> 
found  to  be  in  good  order  and  perfectly  w^ater-tight. 

The  exiM^nse  for  the  concreting  wan  as  follows :  Vnnr% 

Salary  and  wages 4,440.4^> 

Cement l,396.:vt 

Trass l,,t».:.t> 

Lime loVa^"^ 

Fuel  burned 5P!».  H 

Oil  and  grease 17S.<^» 

Sundries 2,281. 7> 

Totiil IhMry^ 
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A  coffer-dam  is  sometimes  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  tabbing.  This 
peration  is  not  indispensable,  but  increases  the  solidity  of  the  base  of 
xe  tubbing.  It  consisted  in  placing  at  two  metres  below  the  moss-box 
svo  coffer-dams  of  cast-iron,  0™,25  high  each,  and  bolted  together;  then 

cylinder  1™.60  high.  It  was  formed  of  six  pieces,  bolted  vertically, 
rhich  were  united  on  the  one  part  to  the  coffer-dams  and  on  the  other 
art  to  the  bottom  of  the  moss-box,  where  a  little  horizontal  packing  was 
ecessary  for  the  adjustment. 

The  expenses  of  packing  can  be  estimated  as  follows: 

Francs. 

)(>st  of  false  tubbing 2, 347. 20 

>alary  and  wages 2, 179. 23 

•'uel  burned 897. 20 

)il  and  grease 146.  76 

sundries 439. 10 

Total 6, 009. 49 


Fig,  11  represents  the  two  coffer-dams  and  the  adjusting  cylinder. 

To  sum  up,  the  entire  cost  of  sinking  through  watered  strata  to  a 
lepth  of  140  metres,  the  internal  diameter  of  the  pit  being  1™.80, 
skiuounted  to  256,041.16  francs,  divided  thus : 

Franca. 

Preliminary  works 65, 629. 56 

Sinking  the  pit 93, 013. 39 

Tubbing 78, 577. 53 

Coucreting 11, 811.  20 

Packing v 6, 009.  59 

Total 255, 041. 27 

Which  gives  an  expense  of  1,600  francs  per  running  metre. 

MAIN  SHAFT  No.  2. 

The  information  which  we  have  furnished  upon  the  construction  of  the 
air-shaft  applies  to  the  pit  No.  2.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  the  modifi- 
cations in  this  second  piece  of  work. 

The  tower  for  sinking  the  winze  of  the  main  shaft  was  built  in  masonry, 
and  was  intended  to  serve  subsequently  as  the  building  for  extraction. 

The  capstan  was  of  the  same  size  as  the  one  employed  for  shaft  No.  1; 
yet  it  became  evident  that,  notwithstanding  the  exaggerated  dimensions 
of  the  large  gearing  in  this  machine,  it  was  still  too  weak ;  it  broke  at 
the  boss,  and  the  repairs  occasioned  a  loss  of  two  days. 

The  rope  was  0°'.30  broad  by  0™.06  in  thickness,  corresponding 

^itli  a  practical  resistance  of  eighteen  tons.    Notwithstanding  these 

(iiuiensions,  it  was   necessary   to   replace   it   after  working   eleven 

Qionths.     One  year  later  a  stoppage  of  two  days  was  necessary  for 

211 
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repairs  to  the  new  rox)e ;  and  toward  the  end  of  the  work  its  raimcv 
appeared  so  threatening  that  another  stoppage  of  sixteen  days  tb 
required  to  put  it  in  good  working  order.  The  jumper  piston  w» 
0™.70  In  diameter.  Several  accidents  occurred  with  the  maehin?. 
In  the  first  place,  it  became  necessary  to  change  a  segment  and  tw* 
springs  broken  in  the  piston,  which  caused  a  stoppage  of  six  days:  a: 
*!a  later  period  the  piston-rod  broke,  and  one  month  later  one  of  r)^ 
piston-rod  guides  also  gave  way ;  these  different  accidents  necessitate: 
a  stoppage  of  eight  days. 

The  donkey-engine  was  common  to  the  two  engines  of  shafts  Nos.! 
and  2.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  a  duplicate  engine  was  netfr 
sary  to  insure  regularity  in  the  sinking. 

The  preliminary  works  were  commenced  in  September,  1863;  tiki 
lasted  nine  months,  and  the  expenses  attending  them  may  be  thnsd> 
tributed : 

Fesbci 

Building 46, 702.  *: 

Machines  and  tools 67,8©.>' 

Total 104,571.0 


Tools  foe  BOBmo. — ^The  boring  tools  (Fig.  1)  and  the  first  enlarjis? 
tool  of  the  shaft  No.  1,  which  we  have  previously  described,  were  ap:t 
employed  for  boring  the  main  shaft;  but  to  reach  the  diameter  of  4".l^ 
a  third  tool  was  used,  the  blade  of  which  was  3».95  wide,  and  with  tbe 
teeth  4°>.10.  On  account  of  these  dimensions,  they  were  obliged  to  nul^ 
it  of  five  pieces,  united  by  bolts  and  keys.  That  part  which  contaii? 
the  teeth  was  attached  to  the  three  arms  united  to  a  central  rod  adapt^i 
to  the  apparatus  to  which  the  boring  tool  is  suspended.  It  was  soiv 
proved  that  the  apparatus  weighing  eight  tons  was  too  light,  and  tro 
additional  blades  had  to  be  attached  to  it  in  order  to  augment  its  weigl^ 
One  only  of  these  blades  was  provided  with  teeth.  The  weight  of  tV 
tool  with  these  two  additional  blades  reached  about  ten  tons,  bat  i> 
proved  still  too  light,  and  the  one  represented  by  Fig.  12,  weighing  foai 
teen  tons,  was  used;  and  this  weight  was  considered  necessary  in  orde? 
to  produce  the  best  effect  on  hard  rocks. 

The  work  of  sinking  with  the  boring  tools  was  preceded  by  the  eoi* 
struction  of  a  preliminary  shaft  21  metres  deep,  lined  with  masoniT' 
having  a  diameter  of  5>a.50  up  to  the  working  stage,  at  Ave  metres  froB 
the  ground,  and  for  4°*.50  at  the  lower  part. 

The  boring  operations  were  divided  into  two  periods^  The  tint  cob* 
menced  on  the  9th  of  June,  1864;  and  on  the  18th  of  September,  1^ 
the  central  shaft  had  attained  a  depth  of  148>n.03  with  the  small  forked 
trepan,  (Fig.  1.)    The  daily  progress  varied  from  0».89  to  0"».26. 

The  enlargement  was  immediately  made  to  4»  J.0  with  the  large  t^ 
bladed  trepan,  and  at  that  period  (Septembes  18,  188S)  it  leaebcd  • 
depth  of  121».08. 
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his  first  period  lasted  448^  days.  The  working  of  the  small  trepan 
only  stopped  one  day,  and  that  of  the  larger  22^  days;  and  it  must 
emembered  that  the  small  trepan  had  already  traversed  hard  strata* 
he  second  part  of  the  operation  was  more  difflcalt,  on  account  of  the 
luess  of  the  rocks.  The  large  trepan  was  too  light,  while  it  could  not 
n^asonably  angmented  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  machines 
r  worked  it. 

:  was  decided  to  bore  the  large  shaft  by  three  successive  operations, 
eiitral  hole,  1°'.37,  was  first  bored  with  the  small  trepan,  (Fig.  2;)  it 
then  enlarged  to  2i>^.50  with  the  massive  trepan,  (Fig.  4 ;)  so  that 
re  only  remained  for  removal  by  the  large  tool  an  annular  surface  of 
ut  0">.76. 

lie  central  shaft  reached  in  this  second  period  of  42  days,  without 
>page,  a  depth  of  170».85;  the  mean  daily  progress  was  0">.54. 
'  enlargement  to  2i>^.50  required  103^  days,  including  13^  days' 
;>page,  to  reach  a  depth  of  164°>.08;  the  daily  progress  averaged 
;i8.  With  the  large  trepan,  in  order  to  increase  the  depth  from 
™.08  to  159>°.28— that  is  to  say,  to  enlarge  to  4™.10  for  a  total  height 
{8™ .20 — ^216  days  were  required,  including  43  days  of  stoppage;  the 
ly  progress,  therefore,  was  only  0™.22. 

rotwithstanding  the  small  amount  of  labor  to  be  performed  by  the 
^e  trepan,  the  accidents  which  occurred  proved  that  the  strength  of 
blade,  of  the  arms  of  the  holding  bolts,  as  well  as  the  teeth,  was 
iifficient  to  act  with  effect  against  the  red  sandstone, 
^he  bottom  of  the  shaft  on  which  the  mossbox  was  placed  was  159 
Ires  below  the  surface,  and  the  labor  lasted  twenty-nine  months  and 
al£.    The  exi>enses  attending  this  operation  were  divided  as  follows : 

Francs. 

ary  and  wages 72, 738. 51 

A  burned 27, 524. 60 

and  grease 4, 720. 49 

1)68 3, 602. 55 

•u,  steel,  and  repairing  tools 16, 469. 83 

Ddries 16,603.50 

Total 141,659.31 

ruBBiNG  SHAFT  No.  2. — ^The  tubbing  of  this  shaft  was  formed  of  94 
indrical  sections,  3i>^.40  minimum  diameter  at  the  fianges.  The  height 
the  first  section  was  1™.75,  and  that  of  the  others  1°^.50.  The  flanges 
re  0°'.04  thick  and  0i>^.08  wide  on  the  inside  of  the  cylinder.  Between 
'  flanges  there  are  two  little  horizontal  collars  0>°.04  high  and  0».04 
r*p,  which  were  placed  at  equal  distances  apart.  The  general  thickuesa 
the  cylindrical  part  was  0™.060  for  the  14  lower  sections,  0™.055  for  the 
lowing,  and  successively  0».052,  0°'.048, 0».044, 0».040, 0n.036, 0».032, 
.028. 
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The  shoulders  or  joints  were  faced  perpendicalarly  with  the  am  « 
as  to  make  perfectly  parallel  surfaces.  These  sections,  adjusted  aitc 
placed  one  on  the  other,  make  a  cylinder  141  metres  high.  Each  flan,' 
has  50  equidistant  holes  0°^.03  in  diameter,  drilled  in  the  center  ot  > 
flange. 

In  order  to  do  away  with  the  use  of  the  wooden  shoe  which  had  Ur: 
fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  moss-box  in  shaft  No.  1,  an  outer  flangf  v.» 
cast  with  the  piece,  which  is  much  stronger.  The  moss-box  i»  1-** 
high  'y  consequently  the  packing  during  the  descent  of  the  colamD  k* 
1™.54  high  by  0™.17  wide,  representing  a  capacity  of  three  cubic  m«^^ 

The  cast-iron  equilibrium  bottom  was  made  of  one  piece,  the  maxiiLB 
diameter  of  which  at  the  flange  is  3™.36,  which  admitted  of  its  pa*  . 
inside  the  tubbing.  This  false  bottom  was  bolted  on  an  adjustment  rj. 
as  shown  in  Fig.  6.    The  same  equilibrium  column  was  employed  as  i*^* 

shaft  No.  1. 

The  castings  for  this  shaft  were  made  of  refined  iron  manufiactnntl « 
Hayanges,  in  the  works  of  Mr.  De  Wendel.  The  cylinders  were  tiitc.' 
a  pressure  of  28  atmospheres  for  the  largest,  of  24  for  the  second  »r; 
and  successively  21, 18, 15, 12,  9,  6,  3  atmospheres  for  the  part»  c^ 
posing  the  following  series.  The  entire  metallic,  column  weighed  ^<i 
635  tons,  including  the  bolts  and  other  accessories. 

The  lowering  of  the  column  was  conducted  in  a  similar  manner  &»:- 
•one  mentioned  for  the  shaft  No.  1.  The  moss-box  having  touched  :.*- 
bottom,  the  column  descended  regularly,  compressing  the  moss,  var: 
was  reduced  to  0°^.15  thickness — about  one-tenth  of  its  primitive  voliu' 
The  weight  of  the  tubbing  exerted  a  pressure  of  32  kilogrammes  on:- 
square  centimetre.  On  the  29th  of  December,  1866,  all  the  imns  o(  t- 
tubbing  were  ready  for  lowering,  and  on  the  16th  of  February,  lSt»^.»- 
Aioss-box  came  in  contact  with  the  sole  of  the  pit. 

Thus,  this  work  was  effected  in  fifty  days.    The  expense  was: 

Price  of  sections 138,  m  ^ 

Lead  for  joints 3,6t'l.* 

Bolts,  &c 4, 9ir>  ? 

Eedlead  ../. i:J6.4 

Tar  for  painting 443.^ 

Netting :^'» " 

Moss 4iM' 

Wood 1,4^1 '' 

Salary  and  wages 8,4^**^ 

Fuel  burned 3,357.*? 

Oil  and  grease 7H*^ 

Various  expenditures 7..>44. '^ 

T4>tal Ifi9,2:'«».*'' 
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CoNCBETiNG  AND  PACKING  SHAPT  No.  2. — ^The  Operation  of  laying 
he  concrete  in  this  shaft  was  exactly  the  same  as  for  shaft  Ko.  1,  except 
liat  four  spoons  were  used.  The  concrete  was  composed  of  the  same 
uiterials.  The  operation  commenced  on  the  1st  of  March,  1867,  was 
nished  on  the  6th  of  April  following,  and  cost  15,000  francs. 

The  operation  of  packing  was  effect'Cd  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the 
haft  No.  1,  with  this  diflference,  that  the  adjusting  cylinder  placed  • 
K^tween  the  coffer-dams  and  the  moss-box  was  two  metres  high.    The 
ost  of  this  labor  was  estimated  at  10,000  francs. 

From  what  has  been  described,  the  cost  of  the  shaft  Ko.  2  can  be 
tstimated  as  follows : 

FrancB. 

Preliminary  works 104, 571.  77 

Boring  the  shaft 141, 659.  31 

Piping 169, 220. 07 

Concreting 15, 000. 00 

Packing 10, 000. 00 

Total 440, 451. 15 

«  I 

or  at  the  rate  of  3,100  francs  per  running  metre. 

The  preliminary  works  commenced  in  September,  1863,  and  on  the  6th 
of  April  the  concreting  was  finished ;  the  work  lasted  three  years  and  a 
half.  • 

BORING  APPARATUS. 

The  slide  or  jar  represented  by  Figs.  21  and  22,  Plate  I,  is  one  of  the 
important  parts  of  the  boring  apparatus,  since  without  it  it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  to  strike  a  blow  with  the  trepan  without  breaking  the 
rods. 

The  boring  rods  in  the  operations  described  were  eighteen  metres 
long  and  eighteen  square  centimetres  in  section.  Their  dimensions  were 
increased  in  order  to  sustain  the  great  shocks  to  which  they  were  exposed. 

The  dredging  spoon  which  was  used  for  the  removal  of  the  debris  is 
represented  by  Fig.  15.     It  was  formed  of  a  sheet-iron  cylinder  one 
metre  in  diameter  and  two  metres  high,  with  two  valves*  at  the  bottom 
to  facilitate  emptying  the  mud  when  raised  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit.    Its 
construction,  it  will  be  seen,  is  similar  to  the  sand-pump  used  in  boring 
petroleum  wells,  but  it  was  much  broader  and  shorter.    Its  capacity  was 
about  1"».50;  consequently  it  would  contain  from  three  to  four  tons  of 
debris,  and  this  amount  would  be  extracted  at  each  elevation.    It  wa« 
So  suspended,  a  little  above  the  center  of  gravity,  that  it  could  be  over- 
turned by  a  slight  eflfort  after  removing  a  key  which  secured  it  in  its 
vortical  position  while  in  the  shaft.    The  hoisting  was  done  by  means  of 
the  capstan,  a  rope  being  used. 

BoRiNo  TOOLS  USED  AT  HdpiTAL. — ^The  hook  represented  by  Fig. 
IG  was  used  most  when  the  boring  rods  were  broken.    Its  epicycloidal 
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form  permits  it  to  hook  the  rods  which  may  be  standing  obtiquck 
against  the  sides  of  the  pit  after  a  fracture.  By  taming  the  hook  th^ 
are  made  to  assume  a  vertical  position,  and  are  caught  below  the  sbonlde:. 
and  are  brought  into  the  narrow  part  of  the  hook,  so  that  they  can  l» 
raised.  The  pincers,  la  fauchkre^  (Fig.  17,)  are  for  a  similar  purpose, 
and  are  adapted  to  seizing  and  raising  rods  that  may  have  been  broke: 
immediately  below  the  shoulder.  The  lower  part  is  an  annular  sboe,  cr 
disk-shaped  ring,  which  limits  the  separation  of  two  blades  or  jav. 
pitted  with  sharp  teeth  on  their  inner  surfaces.  When  this  tool  is  \^\ 
these  jaws  are  kept  open  by  a  block  of  wood ;  but  when  it  is  brcmr: 
over  the  rod  or  object  to  be  seized  the  block  is  displaced  by  the  ei»i  ' 
the  latter,  and  the  jaws  then  close  tightly  upon  the  rod  and  hold  it  vL- 
it  is  raised  out  of  the  pit. 

The  grasping  hook  (Fig.  18)  was  used  with  advantage  to  raise  masr* 
of  iron  or  steel  and  the  teeth  of  the  trepan  which  became  detached  "V 
broken  during  the  work.  It  has  two  arms  jointed  like  a  parallelogr». 
on  the  ends  of  which  the  graspiug  hooks  are  placed.  The  rods  wkvi 
form  the  slide  are  loaded  with  a  weight,  placed  as  required  on  the  cti<»^ 
bar  a  a,  and  it  is  this  load  which  produces  the  friction  on  the  bom*. 
The  rods  are  raised  by  means  of  a  rope,  the  extremity  of  which  isb^ii 
at  the  surface.  This  tool  is  closed  while  it  is  suspended  to  the  bona: 
rod  and  while  the  load  bears  on  the  cross-bar  a  a;  when  it  is  lovfn^ 
the  load  is  raised  by  means  of  the  rope,  the  boring  rods  are  posbti 
down,  and  this  causes  the  gi*asping  irons  to  open.  If  at  this  nKNDKt 
the  load  is  again  placed  on  the  cross-bar  a  a,  and  if,  on  the  otber  \a^ 
the  boring  rods  are  gently  drawn  up,  the  grasping  hooks  close  and  8m;<r 
the  bottom,  retaining  tightly  between  them  any  hard  object  that  \^} 
encounter. 

The  stoppages  and  accidents  which  arose  from  the  trepans  emploT^i 
at  the  works  of  L'Hdpital,  as  well  as  those  which  occurred  from  the  c* 
of  instruments  too  weak  to  resist  the  shocks,  and  the  frequent  repitA 
of  the  slide,  led  Mr.  Kind  to  modify  the  construction  of  his  trepans.  D' 
exhibited  a  model  of  a  new  description  of  tool,  with  which  the  £tl^  ^' 
unimpeded,  and  which  we  will  now  briefly  describe. 

The  figure  of  the  trepan  (Fig.  19)  shows  that  the  teeth-holder,  instejJ 
of  having  a  smooth  surface  at  its  base,  is  graduated  in  steps,  so  as  to 
cut  the  earth  and  rock  in  steps  inclining  toward  the  center  of  the  i*^^- 
A  guide  fixed  by  four  bolts  to  the  teeth-holder  enters  the  central  shaft 
and  causes  the  enlarging  tool  to  remain  perfectly  vertical. 

Three  vertical  arms  or  standards  connect  the  teeth-holder  with  * 
double  cross-bar  placed  at  the  ui)per  part  of  the  tool.  Two  oak  hm^ 
lixed  to  the  arms  and  the  cross-bar,  and  serve  as  giudes  for  the  tool  »i  ^^ 
upper  part.  The  middle  standanl,  or  central  shaft,  is  made  \o\\g  ^"oui.'d 
to  be  connected  by  keys  and  plates  to  the  apparatus  above,  desip*^  ^^ 
give  the  unimpeded  fall  to  the  trepan. 

This  apparatus  for  unimpeded  or  free  fall  is  operated  iu  the  foUovioj 
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manner:  When  the  entire  apparatus  is  raised  the  water  of  the  shaft 
bears  on  the  disk  dj  and  the  carriers  e  e  are  tightened  under  the  blocks 
b  6,  which  allows  of  the  trepan  being  removed.  During  the  descent  the 
water  opposes  resistance  to  the  disk,  the  carriers  e  e  separate  themselves 
by  the  action  of  the  rods,  and  the  trepan  falls  freely.  When  the  trepan 
has  to  be  raised,  the  wedges  g  g^  which  rise  in  contact  with  the  blocks, 
allow  of  the  entire  apparatus  being  raised. 

This  new  description  of  trepan  led  Mr.  Kind  to  believe  that  he  might 
make  use  of  the  dredging  tool  represented  at  Fig.  20.  This  is  a  cylin- 
drical tub  or  vessel,  intended  to  receive  the  debris  while  the  central  shaft 
is  being  enlarged.  It  is  slightly  conical  and  provided  with  four  arms 
which  expand  like  a  parachute  and  sweep  around  the  top  and  sides  of 
the  smaller  pit.  The  rock,  crushed  by  the  larger  trepan  sliding  on  the 
inclined  bottom,  fails  into  this  vessel,  and  the  broken  teeth  follow  the 
same  direction  and  no  longer  form  an  impediment  to  the  work.  This 
device  is  a  very  ingenious  one,  but  experience  must,  however,  decide 
whether  this  kind  of  spoon  will  meet  Mr.  Kind's  expectations. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  successful  boring  of  the  Hdpital  shafts  leaves  no  room  to  doubt 
the  advantages  of  the  system  of  boring  d  niveau  plein;  and  we  recap- 
itulate these  advantages  as  follows : 

1..  Complete  insulation  of  the  watered  strata,  by  means  of  the  water-tight 
tubbing. 

2.  Oreat  strength  of  the  lining  of  the  shaft — ^It  is  evident  that  the  annu- 
lar circular  tubbings  are  stronger  than  the  segmental.  The  following 
experiment  made  at  Fourchambault  will  give  an  idea  of  the  resistance 
which  this  cylindrical  tubbing  offers:  A  section  1™.80  in  diameter 
inside  the  flanges  and  0°>.025  thick  was  submitted  to  an  external  pres- 
sure of  37  atmospheres;  it  resisted  perfectly,  while  the  pipe  enveloping 
it,  which  was  0°^.065  thick  besides  the  rims  inside,  broke  from  the  inter- 
nal pressure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pumping  of  the  water  which 
arises  in  the  method  called  d>  niveau  plat,  produces  excavations  varying 
in  size.  The  slides  and*broken  strata  which  follow,  besides  being  dan- 
gerous in  future  working,  often  produce  disastrous  effects  on  the  sides 
of  the  shafts. 

3.  Considerable  reduction  of  expense. — ^In  every  caae  where  water-bearing 
strata  have  to  be  traversed,  the  economy  cannot  be  contested ;  thus,  the 
two  shafts  at  the  Hdpital  have  not  cost  700,000  francs,  while  those  of 
Carling,  Merleback,  and  Stiring,  in  the  same  department,  each  cost  sev- 
eral millions. 

4.  Economy  of  time. — ^We  have  shown  that,  notwithstanding  stoppages 
in  the  main  shaft,  the  boring  was  effected  in  twenty-nine  and  a  half 
months,  and  the  lowering  of  the  tubbing  in  four  and  a  half  months.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  future  works  will  be  executed  more  rapidly  than 
the  first. 
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5.  Possibility  of  traversing  all  hinds  of  strata,  of  whatever  thu^an9»  *f 
description. — Boring  operations  at  great  depths  are  very  limited.  Dra» 
ing  off  the  water  and  making  water-tight  tubbing  offer  nearly  \ikxi 
mountable  difficulties,  particularly  so  in  traversing  the  sands  of  shiftiis 
soils.  The  extraction  of  the  water  itself  becomes  an  iDsurmountaMi^ 
obstacle,  irrespective  of  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  miner.  Ui^ 
doubtedly  the  boring  &  niveau  plein  at  large  diameters  will  necf^^s 
tate  great  precaution,  but  the  results  obtained  at  Bessaix  in  1862  ADd 
1863,  in  traversing,  with  a  diameter  of  3"*.65,  a  stratum  of  shifting  *« 
eight  metres  thick,  tend  to  show  that  the  difficulties  of  this  kind  of  wiii 
are  not  as  great  as  they  appear. 

II.— SmKIKG  AND  BOEING  AETESIAN  WELLS. 

The  apparatus  exhibited  by  the  houses  of  Degous^e  and  Ch.  Lamva* 
and  by  Messrs.  Dm  Brothers  is  designed  chiefly  for  sinking  arte.^aji 
wells  of  large  diameter,  but  is  equally  applicable  to  sinking  shafU^if 
large  section. 

The  apparatus,  doubtless,  does  not  present,  for  the  most  part  t^ 
interest  of  a  new  invention ;  but  in  examining  the  details  of  its  constn^ 
tion,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  novel  and  diversified  condition  Id  wb'^ 
the  sinkings  have  been  executed,  and  the  unforeseen  accidents  v^i»^ 
these  have  produced,  have  been  studied  with  great  care  and  intellig«"^ 
by  these  able  engineers,  and  that  all  the  teachings  of  practice  have  b^i 
profited  by  and  have  led  to  many  important  modifications  and  simple 
cation  of  the  forms  of  the  tools. 

We  have  already  stated,  in  describing  the  method  of  sinking  A  «»"»' 
plein,  (sinking  a  shaft  kept  full  of  water,)  that  the  boring  rods  an"^* 
cable  to  artesian  wells,  before  the  wells  of  Passy  were  sunk,  did  n»>' 
exceed  0™.30  in  diameter.  To-day  the  two  wells  undertaken  by  the  •  r; 
of  Paris — one  at  La  Chapelle,  by  Messrs.  Degous^e  and  Ch.  Lanren:. 
the  other  at  La  Butte-aux-Cailles,  near  the  Ivry  station,  by  Messrs.  ^ 
Brothers-^have  been  commenced  at  a  diameter  of  1°^.80. 

We  will  now  give  some  explanations  of  the  tools  and  methods  employ^ 
in  boring  these  wells.  It  is  evident  that  these  tools  and  methods  can  t** 
applied  to  sink  mining  shafts  of  three  or  four  metres  in  diameter. 

The  boring  apparatus  comprises  two  essential  parts — ^the  tools  vbi<i 
serve  to  excavate  the  earth,  and  the  appliances  at  the  surface  for  vi^ri 
ing  or  handling  the  tools,  which  become  much  more  important  a^*  ^"^ 
diameter  of  the  wells  or  shafts  is  increased. 

CONSTRUCTIONS  AT  THE  SURFACE. 

The  preparations  for  sinking  made  at  the  surface  by  the  house  •>! 
Degous6e  and  Ch.  Laurent,  at  the  wells  of  La  Chapelle,  are  compl^'^*'^? 
different  from  those  we  have  described  as  made  at  the  wells  of  ^"^ 
Hdpital.    Their  preliminary  work  appears  to  be  much  better  AeAff^^ 
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sirid  executed,  and  the  results  obtained  up  to  this  day  confirm  the  opin- 
ion. In  order  to  show  more  distinctly  the  diflferences  that  exist  between 
tlie  mode  of  preparation  which  Mr.  Kind  still  follows  and  that  followed 
\>y  Messrs.  Degousee  and  Ch.  Laurent,  we  will  describe,  in  a  few  words, 
tlie  appliances  for  working  the  boring  tools  of  the  artesian  wells  of  La 
Cliapelle. 

The  machine  is  worked  by  a  horizontal  steam-engine  of  15  horse- 
power. The  fly-wheel  shaft  makes  50  revolutions  per  minute.  It  carries, 
fii^st,  a  pinion  of  0™.30  diameter ;  secondly,  two  brakes ;  thirdly,  two 
clutches  J  fourthly  and  lastly,  a  pulley  of  1°*.50  diameter. 

The  pinion  of  0°»,30  diameter  drives  a  toothed  wheel  fixed  on  the  axle 

« 

of  the  drum  of  the  capstan,  upon  which  the  chains  for  lifting  the  shafts  of 
the  borers  are  wound,  and  also  the  percussion  and  cleansing  apparatus. 
The  diameter  of  the  drum  of  the  capstan  is  0°*.555  its  length  is  1™.60. 
It  has  a  spiral  groove  which  guides  the  chains  and  causes  them  to  wind 
regularly  upon  it.  The  pulley  of  1™.50  diameter  is  belted  to  another 
X>ulley  of  1°».00  diameter,  fixed  at  the  extremity  of  an  axle  which  carries 
at  the  other  end  a  pinion  of  0™.40  diameter.  This  pinion  is  geared  with 
a  wheel  of  2™.00  diameter,  fixed  on  a  second  axle,  where  is  also  fixed 
the  crank-plate  which,  by  means  of  a  connecting  rod,  gives  a  recip- 
rocating motion  to  the  striking  beam.  This  beam  is  supported  at  a  point 
about  two-thirds  of  its  whole  length  distant  from  the  connecting-rod 
end. 

The  two  clutches  mentioned  serve,  on  one  part,  to  throw  into  gear  the 
pinion  of  0"*.30  with  the  driving  wheel  of  the  drum  of  the  capstan,  and, 
on  the  other  part,  to  drive  the  pulley  of  1"».50  diameter,  keyed  on  the 
fly-wheel  shaft,  by  which  motion  is  given  to  the  striking  beam,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  boring  tools  are  attached. 

The  two  brakes  placed  upon  the  fly-wheel  shaft  are  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  speed  of  the  descent  of  the  tools,  the  weight  of  which 
might  cause  a  great  acceleration  of  speed,  and,  consequently,  a  fracture, 
which  is  always  to  be  dreaded. 

The  timber  framing  which  forms  the  derrick  or  tower  for  the  sinking 
of  the  wells  is  more  simply  arranged  than  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Kind. 
The  tools,  in  place  of  being  received  upon  a  platform  about  ten  metres 
above  the  surface,  are  upon  the  surface  itself,  and  it  is,  consequently, 
mach  more  easy  to  work  them.  The  linked  chain  for  lifting  the  tools 
has  stood  the  wear  of  ten  years  without  any  accident;  while  the  break- 
ing of  the  cables  employed  in  the  system  of  Messrs.  Kind  and  Chaudron 
have  occasioned,  as  we  have  seen,  serious  accidents  and  delays. 

To  finish  the  comparison  of  the  two  diflerent  methods  of  surface  prep- 
arations which  we  are  considering,  we  will  state  that  at  the  boring  of 
the  wells  of  Passy,  undertaken  by  Mr.  Kind,  there  were  two  machines 
of  25  horse-power,  one  of  10  horse-power  working  the  striking  beam, 
and  one  of  15  horsepower  working  the  capstan  drum.  The  trepan,  at 
the  shank,  did  not  weigh  more  than  about  two  tons.    Messrs.  Degous6e 
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and  Gh.  Laarent  used  an  engine  of  only  15  horse-pow^  to  work  tW: 
trepan,  which  weighed  about  four  tons,  and  to  bring  the  broken  or  born 
earth  to  the  surface.  This  engine  did  not  require  any  repairs,  exctp 
such  as  are  ordinarily  necessary  during  a  service  of  two  years. 

BORING  TOOLS  OF  DEGOUSfiE  AND  LAURENT. 

We  will  now  consider  the  boring  tools  devised  by  Messrs.  Degw*- 
and  Gh.  Laurent. 

The  construction  of  the  trepan  employed  at  the  artesian  well  of  Li 
Ghapelle  diflFers  completely  from  that  of  Mr.  Kind.  It  is  represented  V; 
Figs.  21  and  22,  Plate  I.  It  is  composed  of  six  branches,  so  arranged  -• 
to  break  up  the  earth  in  an  annular  belt  or  zone,  leaving  a  central  c^^r. 
The  six  teeth  which  are  keyed  into  the  blade-holder  are  0™.35  wide,  i: 
the  mode  of  fixing  them  into  the  six  branches  is  so  secure  and  solid  tb^* 
up  to  this  date,  no  accident  has  happened.  Even  when  a  tooth  beoos- 
unkeyed  it  cannot  get  out  of  the  blade-holder,  while  at  the  shaft  of  :> 
H6pital  there  have  been  twenty-three  teeth  out  of  their  sockets,  all  •-• 
which  fell  into  the  shaft.  One  of  these  accidents  caused  a  stoppar^*^ 
a  month. 

The  percussion  of  the  trepan  with  the  regular  rotating  movement  tc* 
out  an  annular  channel  of  0"».45  to  0°>.50  large,  leaving  in  the  oeD-'* 
of  the  shaft  an  unworked  piece  of  earth,  or  core,  of  0™.80  or  0».^ 
diameter.  This  mass,  when  in  slightly  coherent  earth,  crumbles  don 
and  forms  an  irregular  cone.  In  this  case  they  bolt  on  one  diameter* 
transverse  blade,  which  triturates  the  core. 

This  trepan  weighs  about  four  tons.  It«  first  cost  is  greater  than  tH ' 
of  Mr.  Kind's,  but  it  proves  in  practice  to  be  much  more  solid  and  dun 
ble,  and  it  works  better. 

Messrs.  Degous^e  and  Gh.  Laurent  have  been  very  snccessfii]  in  f- 
ing  a  free  fall  or  drop  to  their  trepan.  With  more  than  ten  thousH'- 
blows,  the  trepan  has  not  once  failed  to  be  caught  again  ux>on  the  dei<i-»'' 
of  the  rods,  and  its  fall  has  always  worked  with  the  greatest  regulan:« 
while  at  the  shaft  of  the  Hdpital  eighteen  fractures  of  pieces  of  the  ^l-^' 
have  occasioned  a  stoppage  of  more  than  a  month.  The  contrivanw  '•• 
the  free  fall  of  the  trepan  is  constructed  as  follows :  A  movable  p'*^" 
surrounds  the  shaft  above  the  hooks  and  terminates  in  a  fork,  of  vh»*^ 
the  two  branches  extend  below  the  cutters  and  touch  the  bottom  (^  ^^^ 
bore.  This  piece  is  not  lifted,  unless  the  borer  is  raised  more  than  i^ 
stroke  allowed  by  the  collar  which  attaches  around  the  hooks.  The  urr^^ 
part  of  the  hooks  lifted  by  the  boring  rod  slides,  therefore,  in  the  rol'jr 
and,  meeting  a  striker  which  makes  them  open,  the  tool  immedwt*'-.' 
falls  with  all  its  weight  on  the  bottom  of  the  bore.  The  boring  rod,  N''-'* 
lowered,  catches  the  tool  again  by  the  hooks,  and  this  action  is  re|MMt«^ 
so  as  to  obtain  a  succession  of  blows.  The  figures  show  the  arrangi*^^*'*' 
of  the  fixed  shaft  and  the  hooks  for  the  drop. 

The  suspension  rods  employed  by  Messrs.  Degous^e  and  Cb.  ^^ 
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rent  are  of  iron.  They  have  a  section  of  0°>.045  square,  and  are  12°^.00 
long.  These  rods  have  worked  for  two  years  without  accident,  and 
we  prefer  them  to  those  made  of  wood,  for  the  following  reasons: 
It  is  evident  that  wood  at  a  great  depth  will  take  from  the  pressure  of 
the  water  a  density  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  water;  and,  moreover, 
the  iron  fittings  add  to  the  weight  in  a  certain  proportion;  and  if  we 
compare  the  sections  of  the  shafts  or  wooden  rods  of  the  wells  at  the 
H6pital  to  those  of  iron  at  the  wells  of  La  Ghapelle,  it  is  seen  that  the 
metre  in  length  of  the  first  weighs  at  least  35  kilogrammes,  (70  pounds,) 
while  that  of  the  second  does  not  exceed  16  kilogrammes,  (32  pounds.) 
It  is  true  that  as  the  wooden  rods  displace  a  greater  quantity  of  water 
their  weight  is  diminished,  but  this  small  advantage  is  largely  over- 
balanced by  their  rapid  deterioration,  whether  in  store  or  at  work.  The 
wood  in  drying  heats  and  loses  its  qualities.  Well  made,  their  construc- 
tion appears  to  us  sufficiently  costly  to  make  the  matter  of  renewing 
them  at  each  sinking  rather  an  important  item  ;  they  augment  sensibly 
the  cost  of  work  to  be  done.  On  the  other  hand,  the  iron  shafts  that 
can  be  balanced  as  practiced  by  Messrs.  Degous^e  and  Laurent  require 
for  their  descent  and  elevation  but  a  little  more  force,  and  with  steam- 
engines  this  increase  of  expense  is  so  little  that  it  may  be  disregarded. 

The  draining  and  cleaning  tools  of  the  wells  at  La  Ghapelle  differ 
equally  from  those  of  Mr.  Kind;  and  we  think  them  also  superior.  The 
modification  of  the  trepan  intended  to  work  out  the  annular  groove  or 
zone  led  to  a  modification  of  the  auger,  which  is  annular  and  composed 
of  nine  augers  joined  together,  of  0™.35  diameter. 

The  spoon  or  bucket  which  lifts  the  detritus  in  the  middle  of  the  wells 
is  a  cylinder  1™.00  in  diameter  and  2™.50  in  height.  The  bottom,  in 
place  of  carrying  two  valves,  is  pierced  with  seven  round  holes,  which 
are  closed  by  hemispherical  hollow  valves  carrying  in  their  axis  a  shaft 
which  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  spoon.  This  shaft  is  terminated 
by  a  handle  which  permits  the  workmen  to  lift  up  the  valve  in  order  to 
empty  out  the  mud  when  the  bucket  is  withdrawn  from  the  well.  This 
arrangement  is  intended  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  the  hinged 
valves,  which  often,  by  not  completely  closing,  let  the  matter  in  the 
bucket  escape  during  the  ascent  of  the  dredge. 

The  bucket  at  La  Ghapelle  is  emptied  with  great  ea«e,  it  being  lifted 
one  metre  above  the  surface  and  placed  on  a  little  truck,  which  carries 
it  immediately  under  a  crane  placed  at  the  side  where  the  contents  are 
to  be  emptied. 

The  recovering  tools  are  composed  simply  of  the  ordinary  screw  bell, 
[ehche  A  vU,)  a  grapnel,  and  a  new  form  of  pincers,  with  four  branches. 
These  four  branches  are  arranged  in  a  parallelogram,  and  one  of  their 
ends  is  fixed  to  a  single  piece  bored  and  tapped  in  its  center.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  the  part  this  plays:  in  raising  or  lowering  the  nut  in  the 
Bcrew  which  is  attached  to  the  boring  rods,  the  four  branches  expand  or 
contract  at  will,  which,  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  well,  gather  the 
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objects  which  may  be  there.  The  working  of  this  apparatus  is  ven 
simple.  It  is  sufficient,  when  the  pincers  have  arrived  at  their  destini 
tion,  to  turn  the  boring  rods,  and  when  the  piece  they  wish  to  catch  '\< 
taken  and  caught,  it  produces  a  resistance  which  indicates  that  there  i* 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  lift  the  whole  apparatus  to  the  gorfaor. 
Every  time  this  apparatus  has  been  tried  it  has  given  the  rt>:  r* 
expected. 

TUBBING. 

The  artesian  well  of  La  Chapelle  traverses  the  Tertiary  strata  of  tfct 
Paris  basin,  and  penetrates  the  chalks  and  marls  of  the  Secondary. 

According  to  the  agreement  between  the  contractors  and  the  city,  tl 
boring  is  expected  to  be  600  metres  deep  before  it  reaches  the  vatt^ 
bearing  bed  of  the  greensand  formation.  After  working  two  years.  r> 
well  has  already  (1867)  reached  a  depth  of  337  metres,  but  it  has  bft- 
found  necessary  to  tub  or  line  the  shaft  to  avoid  the  caving  which  wou^i 
inevitably  happen  without  it. 

A  first  column  of  sheet-iron  lining,  1™.80  diameter,  34™ .50  high,  ami 
weighing  about  thirty-six  tons,  was  put  in  immediately  below  the  p 
paratory  pit,  which  last  was  lined  with  masonry  to  a  distance  of  abtc: 
six  metres  below  the  surface,  where  the  working  platform  was  pla«d 

A  second  column,  1™.70  diameter,  135  metres  high,  and  weighiag  li 
tons,  was  next  put  in  5  and  lastly,  a  third  column  was  put  down  just  t« 
the  chalk.  This  column  has  a  height  of  139  metres,  its  diameter  l^--"* 
and  its  weight  about  110  tons. 

The  tubes  are  made  of  sheet  iron  of  a  mean  thickness  of  0".»t 
the  height  of  each  section  being  determined  by  the  breadth  of  the  ir*^ 
plates.  These  plates  were  fastened  together  by  rivets  with  count^rsau 
heads,  so  that  the  interior  and  exterior  surface  of  the  lining  were  qui' 
smooth. 

To  form  one  of  these  cylinders,  two  sheets  of  iron  of  the  thickiit^ 
of  0°^.01  are  taken  and  riveted  together  in  such  manner  that  onr 
them,  the  inner  one  for  example,  projects  slightly  beyond  the  other.ar* 
thus  forms  a  shoulder  to  which  the  next  section  above  can  be  rivei^ 
By  this  arrangement  it  will  be  seen  that  each  column  of  tubbing  V^ 
sented  the  same  diameter  throughout  its  length.  When  the  sections*' 
the  column  are  thus  prepared,  they  are  lowered  and  put  together  as  tk) 
descend  into  the  well. 

This  operation  is  performed  in  the  following  manner : 

A  wooden  frame  is  made  and  supported  upon  a  wheeled  truck*  Tbi* 
frame  is  composed  of  two  strong  vertical  walls  of  a  height  of  four  or  d\' 
metres,  connected  at  their  upper  part  by  a  cap  or  top,  to  which  four  nu'.' 
are  fixed  to  receive  four  screws  intended  to  sustain  the  pipe  in  itstl^*^^ 
Each  of  these  screws  is  worked  by  two  men  by  means  of  a  crank  ^ 
conical  pinion  conveniently  arranged.    Plate  I,  Fig.  7. 

The  lower  part  of  these  four  screws  is  fixed  to  a  strong  circular  woou^a 
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plat«,  about  0in.50  thick,  and  equal  in  diameter  to  the  inner  diameter 
of  the  column  that  is  to  be  lowered. 

Upon  the  working  platform  a  species  of  tabbing  in  wood  is  placed,  the 
interior  diameter  of  which  is  equal  to  the  exterior  of  the  iron  tubbing  or 
pipe.    The  height  of  this  tubbing  is  two  metres }  the  segments  of  which  it 
is  composed  are  united  together,  and  can  be  drawn  together  or  expanded 
by  means  of  screws,  so  as  to  squeeze  the  column  and  act  as  a  clamp  or 
support  during  its  descent.    When  this  kind  of  tubbing  is  put  in  place, 
and  the  frame  which  carries  the  screws  is  put  in  the  axis  of  the  well,  the 
first  section  of  pipe  is  brought  forward  and  placed  over  the  well.    Pre- 
viously several  iron  ears  are  bolted  upon  the  interior  face  of  the  tub,  and 
about  a  metre  below  its  upper  edge,  the  use  of  which  will  be  presently 
explained.     Other  projecting  ears  are  fixed  in  the  inside  of  the  tub,  and 
on  these  ears  the  lower  part  of  the  wooden  plate  is  allowed  to  rest,  and 
is  then  bolted  to  them.    When  the  work  is  thus  prepared,  this  first  tub 
is  lowered  until  the  outer  ears  rest  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  wooden 
tubbing  which  surrounds  the  column  on  the  outside.    The  inside  ears 
are  then  removed  and  the  pipe  is  supported  upon  the  outer  tub.    The 
inner  plate  of  wood  is  then  lifted  up  by  the  aid  of  the  screws,  and  the 
rivet  holes  of  the  ears  are  closed  up  by  hot  rivets  with  countersunk 
heads.    The  second  cylinder  is  then  placed  in  the' axis  of  the  well.    This 
second  cylinder  has  inside  and  outside  ears  like  the  first,  and  the  circu- 
lar plate  is  introduced  and  bolted  to  the  ears.    These  hold  it  at  its  upper 
part,  and  it  is  then  lowered  regularly,  with  the  aid  of  the  screws,  until 
the  lower  part  fits  into  the  first  cylinder.    The  two  sections  are  then  riv- 
eted together  by  hot  rivets.    The  tub  is  then  lifted  a  little  in  order  to 
remove  the  outside  ears  of  the  first  section  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  whole 
is  allowed  to  descend  by  its  own  weight  till  the  outer  ears  of  the  top 
cylinder  rest  in  their  turn  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  wooden  tubbing. 
They  proceed  in  the  same  way  for  all  the  other  sections  of  the  column  or 
tabbing  of  the  well  until  it  is  finished. 

The  lowering  screws  are  each  calculated  to  withstand  a  strain  of  fifty 
tons ;  but  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  descent  of  the  lining  when  it  has  attained 
a  considerable  weight,  Messrs.  Degous^e  and  Gh.  Laurent  make  use  of  the 
species  of  tubbing  upon  the  surface  of  the  working  pits  already  noticed. 
This  tubbing  not  only  serves  to  guide  the  column  and  to  make  it  descend 
vertically,  but  also,  and  above  all,  to  act  as  a  XK>werful  break,  and  thus 
enable  the  workmen  to  control  the  velocity  of  the  descent  at  will. 

Tightening  the  segment  screws  gives  a  strong  compression  and  fric- 
tion over  a  height  of  two  metres,  sufiScient  to  control  the  descent  of  the 
tubbing. 

The  three  columns  of  sheet-iron  lining  which  have  been  mentioned 

were  put  in  place  by  this  system  of  operating  with  the  greatest  ease,  at 

the  rate  of  four  metres  a  day,  including  the  time  spent  in  riveting  the 

sections  of  the  tubbing. 

When  the  artesian  well  of  La  Ghapelle  is  sunk  to  the  depth  of  600 
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metres,  a  tub  in  one  column  will  be  lowered  to  the  same  depth. 
Degous^e  and  Ch.  Laurent  propose  to  employ  the  same  method  of  lower- 
ing, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  able  engineers  will  succeed  com- 
pletely in  this  magnificent  work. 

The  false  bottom  for  the  tubbing,  which  is  used  by  Messrs.  Kind  and 
Ghaudron,  would  not  answer  in  this  case,  because  it  would  prevent  the 
water  from  rising  in  the  well.  The  work  carried  forward  at  La  ChapeDe 
proves  that  by  the  system  &  niveau  plein^  of  sinking  from  the  surface, 
large  shafts  for  mines  can  be  executed  by  the  tools  and  method  of 
Messrs.  Degous6e  and  Gh.  Laurent  with  great  success  in  similar  fomu- 
tions. 

TREPAN  WITH  FREE  FALL. 

There  remains  little  to  be  said  of  the  ordinary  boring  tools  shown  br 
this  house,  all  are  known ;  we  will  give  only  some  details  of  the  tool  with 
free  fall  and  on  the  bayonet  principle,  and  of  those  tools  for  verifyioi: 
the  nature  and  the  inclination  of  the  strata. 

The  trepan  with  slides  working  the  free  fall  is  provided  intemaDr 
with  two  bulges,  which  force  the  palls  to  open  and  to  abandon  the  head 
which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  slide  screwed  to  the  great  shaft  "whkk 
carries  the  trepan.  The  height  of  the  fall  depends  on  the  distance  which 
exists  between  the  pincers  and  the  head  of  the  disengager  at  the  time 
when  the  trepans  of  the  little  additional  shaft  are  both  upon  the  bottom. 
Every  time  that  it  is  wished  to  alter  this  fall,  it  is  sufficient  to  divide  the 
lower  part  of  the  additional  shaft,  and  to  replace  it  by  a  longer  or 
shorter  one. 

The  first  instrument  for  taking  a  sample  of  the  strata  is  called  the 
decoupeur.  It  is  made  with  a  head  terminated  by  four  vertical  branch^ 
carrying  at  their  ends  four  chisels.  The  four  branches  are  strength- 
ened together  between  two  concentric  pieces  of  sheet-iron,  and  riveUd. 
Any  length  can  be  given  to  these  branches.  This  tool  is  used  by  per- 
cussion, like  the  trepan. 

The  core  once  formed,  they  lower  a  punch.  It  is  composed  of  a  pipe 
fastened  throughout  its  entire  height  to  a  fork,  one  of  the  branches  of 
which  receives  a  flat  band  of  iron  the  same  length  as  itself. 

A  wedge  is  intended  to  work  between  the  band  of  iron  and  the  band 
of  the  fork;  the  first  is  furnished  with  three  pins  riveted  to  the  pipe; 
the  iron  band  is  pierced  with  three  holes  intended  to  receive,  without 
being  fixed  thereto,  the  ends  of  these  pins. 

The  punch  is  lowered  into  the  well,  the  wedge  being  placed  as  low  ta 
the  slide  will  admit  of.  At  the  moment  that  the  instrument  is  about 
0<B.10  or  0>°.15  from  the  bottom,  the  rod  is  left  to  fall ;  the  shock  makes 
the  wedge  enter  between  the  two  branches,  which  open,  and  presentiDf 
a  thickness  greater  than  that  of  the  annular  space  produced  by  /« 
decoupeur.  A  horizontal  thrust  is  thus  created  which  throws  the  iron 
pipes  on  one  side,  and  consequently  the  cylinder  of  earth  which  it  envd- 
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»e3  is  detached  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and  remains  caoght  in  the 

strument  by  the  springs. 

^(essrs.  Dru  Brothers,  successors  to  Messrs.  Mulot,  also  exhibited  a 

mplete  series  of  boring  tools,  among  them  a  model  of  a  trepan  which 

ey  employ  for  the  boring  at  the  Butte-atup-Cailles. 

Tills  trepan,  (Fig.  23,  Plate  I,)  is  a  lamepleinej  (full  blade.)    The  teeth 

e  let  into  the  blade  their  full  size,  and  are  maintained  in  their  sockets 

'  l>olts.    This  arrangement  holds  them  more  solidly  than  keys,  and 

lows  of  their  being  tightened  when  they  get  loose. 

To  obtain  a  free  drop  of  the  trepan,  these  engineers  usually  employ  a 

t'ohanism  which  opens  the  hooks  by  the  shock  of  the  working  beam 

riking  against  a  fixed  point. 

For  the  large  shaft  they  have  replaced  this  apparatus  by  another. 

^hen  in  boring  the  rod  has  arrived  at  its  greatest  height  by  the  upward 

ovement  of  the  working  beam,  the  tool  does  not  fall,  but  is  unhooked 

ben  the  rod  descends.    This  is  effected  by  the  action  of  a  cleat  which 

'ars  against  the  side  of  the  hook  and  opens  it ;  the  tool  then  falls  to 

le  bottom  of  the  shaft  and  is  followed  slowly  by  the  boring  rod,  which 

iuo8t  immediately  re-seizes  the  tool.    Mr.  Dru  thinks  that  he  has  ob- 

iued  by  this  arrangement  for  the  simultaneous  descent  of  the  tool  and 

ic  boring  rod  the  most  favorable  condition  for  the  preservation  of  the 

orking  parts,  and  for  the  regularity  of  the  sinking. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DRILLING  ENGINES,  AND   COAL-CUTTING  MA- 
CHINES. 

Machines  for  boring  or  drilling   by  percussion— TRomxET*8   EXCATiirft- 

DRILLINO  machines  ACTUATED  BY  STEAM  OR  COMPRESSED  AIR — SOMMEIUER*f<  1*011- 
ING  ENGINE — DoRING'S  DRILL — BeRGSTROEM'S  DRILL — HaUPT'S  DRILL— BEAn*«'r 
AND  LoCOCK'S  DRILLING  ENGINE — ^DRILLING  BY  ROTATION  OF  THE  TOOU*— Lwi' 
AND  JaCQUET'S  BORER — LeSCHOT's  DRILI^De  La  RoCIIE-ToLLAY  AND  pERirr- 
BORING  APPARATUS — MACHINES  FOR  CUTTING  OUT  COAL. 

The  application  of  machinery,  worked  by  steam  or  other  power,  to  tl* 
drilling  or  perforation  of  rocks  originated  in  the  United  States.  Be!<> 
the  year  1853  several  such  machines  were  at  work  in  North  Aroerin 
Some  served  to  perforate  the  rock  by  means  of  drills  worked  by  pent* 
sion,  and  were  employed  simultaneously  with  powder ;  others,  appli«!  :•■ 
the  driving  of  underground  galleries,  acted  directly  to  cut  and  bwi 
down  the  whole  of  the  rock  of  the  size  of  the  gallery,  and  were  nottt- 
tended  to  prepare  the  rock  for  subsequent  use  of  powder,  Messn.  li- 
bot  and  Wilson  had  invented  one  of  these  machines,  which  drove  a  pii 
lery  of  5™.20  diameter  by  the  aid  of  cutting  disks  fixed  to  the  annsi»fi 
kind*  of  wheel  turning  on  a  central  axis.  These  disks,  in  tumiii?« 
their  axes,  scooped  like  a  plane  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  carririi 
around  by  the  rotary  motion  of  the  central  axis.  They  formed  an  anr: 
lar  groove  or  channel,  leaving  in  the  center  of  the  gallery  a  core  of  s^'i^ 
ground.  This  machine  had  a  certain  amount  of  success  in  the  tiilcx«< 
schists,  where  the  core  could  be  easily  broken  oflf.  The  speeil  of  vorku: 
was  1™.23  (4.04  feet)  for  twelve  hours  of  work.  The  exi)en8e  was  e«timatr^ 
at  100  francs  per  running  metre,  but  it  is  evident  that  in  hard  nx^kstu-* 
machine  could  not  compete  with  those  which  only  drilled  the  holes  or  cha:t 
bers  for  the  reception  of  powder,  by  which  the  rocks  could  be  blown  ih.? 
much  cheaper  than  they  could  be  cut  away. 

Other  machines  were  constructed  so  as  to  cut  away  only  a  small  r*^ 
of  the  rock,  isolating  it  by  deep  grooves  or  channels  into  large  bluckN 
which  were  then  broken  up  either  with  levers  or  by  powder. 

All  these  machines  were  worked  by  steam,  and  their  mode  of  acti^*^ 
was  sometimes  that  of  the  common  drill  of  the  miner,  sometimes  that  ct 
a  cutting  tool,  but  in  neither  of  these  machines  had  the  idea  of  borm; 
like  an  auger  into  wood,  or  a  drill  into  iron,  been  applied. 

For  some  years  this  last-mentioned  mode  of  boring  had  been  employ*"^^ 
in  France  with  better  results  than  those  of  other  machines  which  bJ^ 
preceded  them. 

Perforators,  or  rock-drilling  maehines,  can  be  divided,  according  ^^' 
their  mode  of  working,  into  two  principal  systems — percus^oo  ^^ 
rotary. 
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The  different  machines  of  the  two  systems  which  were  shown  at  the 
Exposition,  or  which  have  been  employed  in  driving  large  tunnels, 
will  now  be  noticed. 

L— MACHINES  FOJl  BORING  BY  PERCUSSION. 

The  appaititus  for  boring  by  percussion  can  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
the  first,  those  that  are  worked  by  manual  labor;  the  second,  those  which 
use  comi)re8sed  air  or  steam  as  the  motive  power.  Only  one  apparatus, 
the  cavateur  TrotulktyiB  comprised  in  the  first  class. 

TROUILLET'S  EXCAVATOR. 

This  apparatus,  invented  by  Mr.  Trouillet,  is  intended  to  scoop  out 
the  rock  at  the  bottom  of  the  drill  holes  in  mines,  so  as  to  give  a  cham- 
ber for  the  reception  of  a  larger  quantity  of  powder  than  the  drill  hole 
would  contain.  It  can  also  be  used  to  enlarge  a  round  hole  throughout 
its  whole  length,  beginning  the  work  at  the  bottom.^ 

The  principal  parts  of  this  apparatus  are — 

1.  An  iron  bar  or  stem  <f,  projecting  0°».80  beyond  the  tube  A%  This 
stem  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  cutters  e  e,  (Fig.  1,  Plate  II,)  fixed  to- 
gether by  hinges,  which  allow  each  to  describe  a  quarter  of  a  circle. 
The  pin  </,  ui)on  which  they  are  hinged,  is  kept  in  place  by  the  side  of 
the  tube  k.  There  is,  however,  but  a  small  amount  of  pressure  on  this 
pin,  for  the  tools  are  so  arranged  as  to  receive  the  shock  due  to  tiie  per- 
cussion directly.    The  lower  part  of  the  st^jm  is  made  of  steel. 

2.  A  pair  of  tools  or  cutters  ee,  (Fig.  1,)  in  steel,  destined  to  attack 
the  rock  by  the  movement  they  receive  from  the  stem,  worked  like  the 
ordinary  mining  bar.  For  convenience  of  working,  Mr.  Trouillet  haa 
made  a  aeries  of  tools,  composed  of  four  pairs  of  difterent  sizes. 

3.  A  tightening  piece  composed  of  two  pieces,  united  by  nuts,  and 
intended  to  fix  the  tube  at  the  required  height.  This  piece  rests  by  its 
lower  extremity  on  the  top  of  a  long  hollow  screw  which,  by  working  in 
a  nut  in  the  top  of  a  standard,  enables  the  operator  to  change  the  height 
of  the  tool.  The  hollow  screw  is  made  of  bronze,  or  brass,  and  the  nal 
is  of  cast  iron. 

4.  A  tube  fc,  (Fig.  1,)  for  guiding  the  stem.  This  is  a  little  longei 
tiiau  the  depth  at  which  it  is  required  to  enlarge  the  hole.*  The  lower 
part  of  this  tube  is  closed  by  a  piece  of  iron  solidly  riveted.  Two  steel 
anvils  rest  upon  this  piece,  (see  Fig.  2,)  and  the  width  of  each  anvil  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  steel  tools,  which,  by  striking  the  anvils,  are  sud- 
denly thrown  apart.  These  anvils  are  only  fixed  by  a  rivet,  which  can 
be  drawn  out  when  the  anvils  ought  to  be  renewed.  They  are  arranged 
so  that  the  tools  or  cutters  striking  them  can  be  extracted  from  the  inside 
of  the  tube  by  an  opening  left  for  that  purpose. 

^An  apparatus  similar  to  this  was  made  in  San  Francisco,  California,  a  fow  yoAm 
since.    The  cutters  were  adapted  to  hand-drills  alone. — ^W.  P.  E. 

3h 
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'  In  working  with  this  machine  two  workmen  give  to  the  stem  d  a  w: 
tical  movement,  like  an  ordinary  jumper,  causing  the  cutters  tf  :<• 
strike  against  the  sides  of  the  rock.  Another  workman  turns  the  wbiu 
machine  by  means  of  handles.  In  this  manner  the  cutters  are  madr  :•• 
strike  successively  all  the  parts  of  the  cavity  to  be  hollowed  out,  au^i 
ibllow  a  series  of  heliacal  lines.  When  the  screw  has  arrived  at  ttu*  ^-lA 
of  it8  stroke  the  operation  commences  again  in  the  contrary  directiti:. 
and  so  on  until  the  cutters  have  arrived  at  their  maximum  of  es|KiD^ii>L. 
This  will  be  known  by  the  collar  of  the  stem  coming  in  contact  with  lU 
tube.  The  tools  are  then  changed  for  larger  ones,  until  the  cavity  L- 
been  sufficiently  enlarged ;  the  largest  tools  can  produce  a  chamlxT  v::. 
Sk  diameter  of  0i°.30. 

Mr.  Trouillet  states  that,  beginning  with  the  little  tool,  the  juiui- 
ought  to  strike  twenty  blows  for  one  turn  of  the  screw,  while  in  q>  :. 
the  largest  it  ought  to  make  seventy  blows.  He  also  says  that  a  vhaiu*' 
of  0'».30  by  0n>.50  in  height,  holding  35  kilogrammes  of  powder,  n^uir* 
fifty  hours'  work  in  rock  of  ordinary  hardness. 

The  price  of. this  percussion  apparatus  complete,  to  work  up  t4)iL>' 
metres  of  height,  is  650  francs,  delivered  in  Piiris.  Inspection  alone  oi  > 
machine  shows  that  it  is  only  applicable  to  rocks  of  a  certain  lianliK* 
It  has  been  employed  with  success  in  some  sea-ports,  where  a  aerit'^ 
holes  in  line  have  been  fired  with  the  electric  wire.  The  lifting; oi  \' 
debris  is  made  by  a  scoop,  shaped  like  an  Archimedian  screw.  ' 

BORING  BY  STEAM  OR  COMPRESSED  AIR. 

The  boring  machines  of  the  second  class,  actuated  by  steam  or  n 
pressed  air,  are  divided  into  two  systems,  according  to  their  iiMxIr 
working.  I 

The  first  includes  the  apparatus  which  serve  to  make  the  holes  w  '^  | 
blasted  with  powder.    The  second  comprises  the  machines  iDteiHk^t 
cut  out  the  rock  the  size  of  the  gallery  by  direct  action,  auHitlt^ 
powder. 

The  best  known  power  machines  for  boring  blasting  boles  are— 

1.  Those  of  Mr.  Sommeilier,  employed  at  Mont  (Vnis. 

2.  The  apparatus  of  Mr.  Diiring,  of  Prussia,  employed  for  the  hu^t  tli- 
years  at  theVieille  Montague  mine. 

3.  The  borer  of  Mr.  Bergstroem,  of  Sweden. 

4.  And  lastly,  the  steam-borer  of  Mr.  Herman  Ilaupt,  i\  E.,  of  Ti*  • 
delphia,  United  States. 

BORER  OF  MR.  SOMMEILIER. 

Before  undertaking  the  description  of  this  machine,  which  has  pri>il»" '' 
such  a  sensation  among  engineers,  we  will  give  a  few  words  uih«i  :i 
machines  which  give  motion  to  the  striker.    These  machine«*a>^'*" 
posed  of  air-compressors  and  iron  pipes  to  carry  the  compressi^i  a* 
the  boring  apparatus. 
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On  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  at  Bardonneche,  (the  Piedmont  en- 
trance^) the  air-compressors  are  a  kind  of  hydraulic  ram,  the  valves  of 
which  are  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  at  each  lift  of  the  valve  admitting 
water  a  certain  quantity  of  air,  at  a  pressure  of  five  atmospheres,  is  forced 
into  a  reservoir  ten  metres  long  and  seventeen  cubic  metres  capacity. 

The  air-compressors  at  Modena  (north  side)  are  composed  of  a  hori- 
zontal cylinder  full  of  water,  in  which  a  piston  works,  and  of  two  vertical 
eyliuders  receiving  the  air  and  provided  with  valves  in  their  upper  part. 
By  the  motion  of  the  piston  a  quantity  of  air,  equal  to  that  of  the  water 
displaced  by  the  movement,  is  introduced  and  expelled  at  each  stroke. 
The  air  is  conducted  to  the  boring  machine  by  cast-iron  pipes  of  0™.20. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  loss  due  to  friction  is  about  one-tenth 
of  an  atmosphere. 

The  boring  machines  of  Mr.  Sommeilier  (Figs.  6,  7,  8,  Plate  II)  are 
essentially  composed  of  a  cylinder  H,  in  which  the  compressed  air  works. 
The  piston-rod  traverses  the  heads  of  this  cylinder,  and  carries  on  one 
Bide  a  screw  which  commands  the  distributor.  A  machine  I,  similar  to 
a  steam-engine,  commands  the  slide-valve  of  this  distributor.  This  ar- 
rangement was  adopte<l  inasmuch  as  the  stroke  of  the  piston  which  car- 
riers the  drill  varies  with  the  hardness  of  the  rock  and  the  position  of  the 
drill  in  the  hole,  and  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  introduction 
of  the  compressed  air  by  means  of  the  percussion  alone. 

The  whole  apparatus  weighs  200  kilogvammes.  It  rests  upon  two 
beds  0™.03  wide  by  0™.05  high,  and  0™.09  apart.  Their  length  is  2  ^.70. 
They  are  cut  upon  their  inside  faces  in  the  form  of  a  nut,  in  which  the 
screw  V  moves,  (Figs.  6,  7,)  and  the  edge  of  their  lower  faces  is  formed 
like  a  rack. 

The  cylinder  of  the  distributing  machine  is  0™.06  in  diameter.  The 
stroke  of  the  piston  is  0>».10 ;  it  is  furnished  with  a  connecting  rod  and 
a  crank,  and  by  means  of  gearing  gives  a  rotary  movement  to  a  square 
stem  T,  (Fig.  7,)  upon  which  is  fixed,  first,  a  pall  D,  which  advances 
tooth  by  tooth  the  ratchet-wheel  R,  provided  with  sixteen  teeth,  and  fixed 
invariably  on  the  prolongation  of  the  piston-rod  in  such  manner  that 
after  sixteen  blows  of  the  drill,  the  ratchet,  the  piston,  and  the  drill  have 
made  a  complete  revolution ;  second,  a  plate  furnished  with  a  cam  C,  which 
moves  the  slide-rod  tj  and  if  we  suppose  that  the  slide-valve  pushed  by 
this  cam  advances  and  stops  the  ax)erture  for  admission,  the  air  which 
acts  escapes  through  the  opening  which  communicates  with  the  atmo- 
sphere by  the  hollow  passage  in  the  slide-valve,  and  the  piston  is  carried 
to  its  original  position  by  the  constant  pressure  which  is  exerted  on  its 
front  face.  At  this  instant  the  valve  abandoned  by  the  cam  C  is  pushed 
back  suddenly  to  its  initial  position  by  the  difference  of  pressure  which 
is  exerted  upon  the  two  faces,  and  thus  opens  the  inlet  port. 

The  diameter  of  the  piston  of  the  boring  machine  is  O^.OO,  its  stroke 
0".2O,  and  it  gives  200  bfows  per  minute.  This  machine  is  single-acting. 
The  compressed  air  enters  by  the  opening  in  constant  communication  by 
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the  condait  with  the  front  part  of  the  cylinder;  when  the  piston  Ls  at 
the  end  of  its  stroke  the  slide  opens  the  inlet  port,  and  the  piston  odIt 
advances  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  the  pressure  of  air  on  \u 
back  face  fitted  with  a  slender  rod^  and  on  its  internal  faee,  of  which  the 
section  is  reduced  by  the  large  shaft  of  the  tool-carrier.  The  impui- 
sive  force  upon  the  piston  is  for  some  of.  these  machines  95  kilo- 
grammes, and  for  others  150  kilogrammes. 

We  have  before  explained  how  the  drill  is  made  to  rotate ;  it  lemaiiL* 
to  show  how  it  is  made  to  advance,  and  how  it  can  be  rapidly  taken  ont  io 
case  of  need.  If  the  screw  Y,  constantly  geared  into  its  nut  formed  by 
the  internal  filleted  faces  of  the  beds^  were  fixed  iiermaneutly  upon  tk 
shaft  T',  it  would  follow  that  in  each  rotation  of  the  drill  it  voul>: 
advance  the  cylinder  by  a  length  equal  to  its  pitch ;  but  it  should,  oi)tl»^ 
contrary,  only  advance  at  the  same  speed  that  the  drill  enters  the  nK-k. 
therefore  the  screw  V  works  loosely  upon  the  shaft,  and  only  turns  whf: 
the  clutch-box  M  catches  it,  this  clutch  being  eontinually  pushed  by  tk 
i^^tion  of  a  spiral  spring  N,  which  is  retained  by  tlie  rod  F,  the  vb^  i^ 
which  will  be  explained,  (Fig,  7.) 

The  rod  F  connected  with  the  clutch  carries  at  its  front  extremity— 

1.  A  fork,  the  teeth  of  which  rest  against  those  of  a  rack  on  tfa^ 
lower  part  of  the  bed  plate. 

2.  A  prolongation  Q,  terminated  by  a  semicircular  appendage. 

If  we  now  suppose  that  the  piston  is  reaching  the  end  of  its  strokr* 
with  the  drill  scarcely  touching  the  bottom  of  the  bole,  the  tappt*t  P 
fixed  u])on  the  shaft  of  the  tool-carrier  (Fig.  6)  strikes  the  api)end»|r^  <^- 
forces  it  to  drop,  and  detaches  the  tooth  8  from  tlte  rack.  Then  ih< 
clutch  box  M,  impelled  by  the  spring  N,  catches  and  turns  the  sere**  ^• 
The  striking  cylinder  advances  till  the  fork  8  is  caught  by  the  followin: 
tooth  of  the  rack,  and  thus  disengages  the  clutch. 

It  may  be  granted  that  Mr.  8ommeilier  has  constructed  an  iu{!;eniot« 
machine,  which  fulfills  the  following  coiKlitions: 

1.  It  strikes  hard  and  rapid  blows  upon  the  rock.' 

2.  It  transmits  a  self-acting  rotary  motion  to  the  drill,  required  to 
prevent  it  from  becoming  fixed  in  the  bole. 

3.  It  im])arts  also  a  progressive,  self-acting,  and  regular  advance  t<^ 
the  drill  as  the  hole  deepens  in  working. 

4.  And  lastly,  it  can  be  rapidly  drawn  back  to  change  the  tools. 
The  tool  is  a  drill,  with  the  cutting  edge  in  the  form  of  a  Z;  it  ibs^^ 

a  hole  of  O^^.OO  and  0"'.04,  but  in  the  first  case  it  is  furnished  for  0»J(^ 
behind  its  head  with  a  bulge  which  trims  or  reams  the  holes  to  fall  ^/^ 
The  stroke  of  the  machine  is  but  0°>.80,  but  it  can  make  a  hole  to  a  depth 
of  0°>.90  by  reason  of  the  length  of  the  drills^  which  vary  from  0».jO  to 
2".00. 

Let  us  now  inquire  if  this  apparatus  has  answered  tlie  expeetat)ODS<^f 
its  author,  and  if  this  system  of  percussion  wilt  really  render  the  seni** 
expected  from  it.    We  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  ^ 
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not,  and  tlie  following  data  will,  we  think,  prove  beyond  a  donbt  that  a 
percussion  machine  is  not  the  one  that  should  be  employed  in  this  kind 
of  work. 

The  apparatas  placed  before  the  breast  of  the  gallery  to  be  attacked 
carries  8  drills,  which  cover  a  section  4  metres  wide  by  3  metres  high, 
equal  to  an  area  of  12  square  metres.  Eighty  holes  are  bored,  6  of  0™.09 
and  74  of  0«.G4  diameter,  and  0".00  deep.  The  daily  work  has  varied 
evidently  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  rock;  in  March,  1863,  it  was 
1™.10  in  twenty-four  hours,  in  April  1«».40,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
strata  «ven  2™.50;  but  when  the  bank  of  quartz  was  met,  (which  was 
308  metres  thick,)  the  advance  was  hardly  0».50  per  day. 

During  the  month  of  March,  1863,  it  was  shown  that  each  explosion 
of  0™.70  to  0*n.80  required  six  hours  for  boring  the  holes,  and  four  hours 
for  the  miners  carrying  awaj^  the  rubbish. 

The  fitaff  employed  for  the  boring  of  the  holes  during  twenty-four 
hours  was  as  follows: 

Men. 

Two  shifts 16 

Miners 2 

Laborers  for  taking  away  the  debris 8 

Superintendents 2 

Total 28 

Although  we  have  not  to  take  into  account  the  motive  engines,  we 
ought  to  add  that  the  compressois  required 9 

Tola! 37 

If  we  examine  the  staff  employed  in  repairing  the  tools,  we  remark 
that  in  1863,  for  8  machines  working,  there  were  60  in  the  shop«  At  this 
time,  when  the  work  is  carried  on  both  from  the  Frenek  and  the  Italian 
sides,  the  number  of  engines  working  is  16,  and  of  those  in  the  work- 
sbops  rei>airiug  200. 

In  1863^  as  we  have  stated,  for  repairing  8  perforators  working  in  a 
coar8e  sandstone,  {gr^  d,  groM  graifiSj)  the  staff  attached  to  the  workshops 
was  composed  ot^ — 

Men. 

Blacksmiths  repairing  tools  and  i>arts  of  machines 14 

Fitters,  turners,  firemen,  and  boiler-makers 10 

Total 24 

•  - 

Thus  24  men  were  occupied  daily  in  repairing  8  machines.  At  this  time 
the  number  is  much  larger  ^  unfortunately  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ob- 
tain exact  aeooants  of  the  cost  of  repairing.  All  that  we  know  to  be 
^act  is  that  at  this  time  the  work  has  been  offered  to  a  company  at 
6|000  francs  per  ruiming  metre,  giving  them  all  the  apparatus;  they  to 
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repair  the  tools  and  clear  away  the  dirt.    This  was  refused,  tlthon^ 
the  price  was  equal  to  500  fraucs  per  cubic  metre. 

The  euormous  shocks  which  the  machine  was  subjected  to  oblip^ 
them  to  change  the  iron  beds  for  Krupp  steel  ones ;  the  springs  often 
broke,  and  the  drills  cannot  advance  0°^.20  or  0"^.30  without  reqaiiini 
repairs. 

Even  admitting  the  possibility  of  constructing  these  machines  stroo? 
enough  to  resist  these  causes  of  destruction,  we  still  say  the  percnssio: 
system  presents  such  disadvantages  that  renders  its  adoption  inpostiibl^: 
for  when,  by  the  blows  of  the  drill,  pieces  of  rock  are  broken  off,  and 
instead  of  being  thrown  out  they  are  still  subjected  to  the  blows  amli^ 
duced  to  powder,  this  causes  a  loss  of  work.  It  is  true  that,  to  aid  i: 
clearing  the  holes  at  Mont  Cenis,  they  injected  ivater  under  a  pressnr» 
of  five  atmospheres,  but  this  was  abandoned  because  the  tool  becaor 
clogged.  At  this  time  a  jet  of  air  at  five  atmospheres  is  forced  in  anl 
drives  the  dust  from  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  This  dusty  atmosphere 
must  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  workmen. 

Besides,  when  the  drill  has  penetrated  the  rock  a  short  distance,  it  i> 
no  longer  guided  and  supported,  and  its  vibrations  are  so  conaidera  »* 
that  they  can  only  be  compared  to  those  of  the  axles  of  railway  wheA< 
These  vibrations  evidently  prevent  the  making  of  a  uniformly  cirruk 
hole,  and  leave  ridges  in  the  hole,  which  i>revents  the  use  of  cartrid^'*^ 
which  are  much  better  than  1o  ram  in  powder. 

We  ought,  lastly,  to  add  that  the  boring  of  the  boles  18  bat  a  part  *< 
the  work  to  be  done ;  there  still  remains  the  work  of  desiring  oiit  an<i 
removing  the  dirt  and  debris.  It  is  necessary  that  the  boring  laachitr 
should  be  solid  enough  to  recpiire  little  repair,  so  that  the  cost  for  tinC^ 
shall  not  be  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  work  done. 

dOring's  borer. 

This  apparatus  is  worked  by  compressed  air,  and  is  compoepd  d  < 
cylinder  0».400  in  diameter,  and  0«>.30O  long,  (Fig.  10,  Plate  II.)  Id  thi^ 
cylinder  a  piston  moves,  to  which  is  fixed  the  stem  of  the  drill.  Tbf 
compressed  air  is  distributed  by  means  of  a  slide-valve,  and^  after  ai'tiu^ 
freely,  escapes  into  the  air.  Two  ratchet-wheels,  fnrnished  with  cfc>:N 
are  plaoed  at  the  back  of  the  cylinder,  and  are  put  in  action  by  the  i^ 
longed  rod  of  the  piston  by  means  of  a  fork  which  commands  the  \hn^ 
One  of  the  ratchet-wheels  serves  to  give  to  the  drill  a  rotary  mo>TU»»*a^ 
on  its  axis ;  the  other  ratchet,  which  is  nearest  to  the  cylinder,  ise^fUjU.^ 
oommanded  by  the  forks  joined  to  the  prolongation  of  the  stem  of  th:^ 
latter.  Tbis  ratchet,  by  means  of  a  toothed  wheel  with  which  it  u<<^* 
nected,  drives  a  gearing  which  advances  the  tool  upon  the  screwed  skm. 
which  forms  one  of  the  supports.  The  arrangement  of  the  tool  is  soil» 
that  the  drill  only  advances  when  the  piston  baa  run  its  stroke,  t  \^^ 
which  we  think  is  very  defective.  It  is  evident  that  the  advanw  of  iJ*' 
tool  ought  not  to  depend  upon  the  stroke  of  the  piston^  but  n\^^  ^ 
hardness  of  the  rock,  as  in  Mr.  Sommeilier's  machine. 
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This  apparatus  of  Doring  weighs  forty-five  kilogrammes,  and  consti- 
tutes the  borer,  properly  so  called.  It  is  erected  upon  a  special  carriage, 
which  allows  any  direction  to  l>e  given  to  the  drill  that  is  desired.  The 
pressure  of  the  air  varies  from  |  of  an  atmosphere  to  1^.  This  machine 
has  been  employed  for  some  few  years  at  Moresnet,  at  La  Vieille  Mon^ 
taj^ne.  The  following  information  has  been  given  to  us  by  the  chief  en- 
gineer of  this  company. 

The  rock  is  a  quartzose  and  porous  dolomite.  A  six  horse-power  engine 
is  required  to  work  two  machines;  the  air  is  compressed  to  1^  atmo^ 
spheres.  For  one  working  machine  it  requires  two  in  reserve.  The  speed 
per  minute  is  0™.03,  including  replacing  the  drills.  Each  drill  will  not 
bore  more  than  0™.20  to  0">.30  without  being  replaced.  It^  speed  of  ad- 
vance at  Yieille  Montague  over  ordinary  borers  has  been  treble  in  hard 
rock,  but  only  double  in  soft  rock. 

With  such  results  one  may  ask  what  is  the  real  advantage  of  such  an 
instrument  which,  with  a  force  of  three  horse-power,  does  only  three 
times  or  twice  the  work  of  a  man  ? 

We  ought  to  add  to  these  explanations  that  we  assisted  at  experiments 
made  at  the  Universal  Exposition.  The  granite  rock  chosen  for  the 
trials  was  of  ordinary  density,  and  perfectly  homogeneous.  Nevertheless 
tlie  tool  underwent  heavy  shocks,  although  the  pressure  of  the  air  did 
not  exceed  IJ  atmospheres.  The  rate  of  speed  was  from  0"».03  to  0™.035 
per  minute ;  we  ought  also  to  add  that  the  machine,  valued  at  about  350 
francs,  required  several  days'  repairing,  valued  at  nearly  500  francs. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  apparatus  would  not  stand  one  instant  the 
shock  produced  by  attacking  quartz  and  flint  under  a  pressure  of  five  at- 
nmspheres.  The  cutting  edge  of  the  drills  employed  is  about  the  same  as 
those  at  Mont  Cenis.   The  diameters  of  the  holes  are  of  0">.025  and  O^a.OdO. 

B£RGSTROE\rS  PERFORATOR. 

This  borer,  of  which  we  can  only  give  a  very  brief  notice,  because  we 
did  not  see  it  at  work  at  the  Exposition,  although  efforts  were  made  for 
that  purpose,  is  operated  by  compressed  air,  but  has  the  disadvantage 
over  the  preceding  ones  of  not  having  a  self-acting  advance  movement. 
The  workman  gives  this  movement  by  hand  as  required.  It  is  repre* 
sonted  by  Figs.  II  and  12,  Plat«  IL  A  A  is  a  slide  in  two  cylindrical 
parts,  united  with  the  rod  a,  moved  by  means  of  the  fly-wheel  V  by  the 
t'onnecting  rods  S  S.  B,  wedge,  driven  by  the  screw  D,  fumishe<l  with  a 
fly  C,  allows  of  closing  more  or  less  the  escape-valve  E,  so  as  to  offer  a 
varying  resistance  to  the  motion  which  it  receives  from  the  tappets  //. 
The  escape  takes  place  freely  into  the  air  by  the  opening  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  slide-valve  ehest.  G,  cylinder,  in  which  moves  the  piston  H^ 
Om.014  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  0™.208.  I,  iron  rod,  forged  with  the 
piston,  and  provided  with  a  socket  K  to  receive  the  drilL  This  rod  ia 
hollowed,  and  in  its  interior  there  is  another  cylindrical  rod  L,  attached 
to  the  body  of  the  piston  by  the  keys  M.     Upon  this  rod  is  fixed  a  worm- 
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wheel  N,  gearing  into  an  endless  screw  P,  fixed  uiwn  the  flywbtnJ 
shaft  V.  It  follows  from  this  aiTangement  that  in  giving  motion  to  tLf 
fly-wheel,  motion  is  im])arted  on  the  one  hand  to  the  piston  a«,  in  onkf 
that  the  air  admitted  on  one  face  of  the  piston  H  may  cause  it  to  advantr. 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  endless  screw  imparts  its  movement  to  tbf 
gearing  N — that  is,  to  the  piston  itself,  and,  consequently,  to  the  drill, 
and  in  continuing  the  movement  of  rotation,  the  admission  of  air  take* 
place  at  the  opposite  face  of  the  piston,  and  the  air  on  the  other  <!<)>' 
escapes  into  the  gallery,  and  so  on. 

The  forward  movement  is  effected  in  the  following  manner:  The  whoV 
arrangement  is  borne  upon  a  piece  T,  fixed  to  the  roof,  or  the  walls.  • ' 
the  gallery,  which  carries  a  rack  on  one  side  in  which  a  wheel,  attacbr 
to  the  borer,  works  so  that  the  apparatus  may  be  raised  or  lowered 

This  apparatus  weighs  65  kilogrammes ;  the  price  is  550  francs. 

It  works  with  air  compressed  to  one  atmosphere.  It  gives  IW  \i> 
400  blows  per  minute.  The  diameter  of  the  drills  varies  from  0».0b  t- 
0"».025. 

This  apparatus  requires  power  to  compress  the  air,  and  a  regulatiLL' 
reservoir.  The  force  of  the  engine  required  varies  from  four  to  tu 
horse-power. 

We  think  that  this  apparatus  has  imperfections  similar  to  those  th.Jt 
we  have  previously  pointed  out;  nevertheless  its  construction  appear 
to  be  such  that  it  can  resist  the  blows  in  working. 

HAUPTS  DRILL. 

This  percussion  borer  difters  essentially  in  it«  construction  from  tbt» 
de^ribed.  It  works  by  means  of  Hteam.  The  drill  pii8ses  down  a  ha^h* 
piston  rod,  to  which  it  is  fixed  by  the  extremity  which  is  befurp  th' 
workman. — (See  Figs.  2,  3,  4  and  5,  Plate  11.)  The  reciprocating  mo\r 
ment  is  comumuicated  directly  to  the  drill,  and  by  a  npecial  arranp*i«**n' 
of  the  slide-valve  the  introduction  of  the  steam  into  the  cylinder  isavoWt^i 
until  the  piston  has  arrived  at  the  end  of  its  forward  stroke. 

The  force  of  the  blow  of  the  drill  upon  the  rock  evidently  depemls  i^ 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  u\wn  the  piston.  It  w  ill  be  observe*!,  U^siJ^-N 
that  the  useful  effect  of  the  drill  depends  much  more  upon  the  section  *^ 
the  piston  and  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  than  on  the  length  of  the  i^tavl^* 
of  the  piston,  and  that  the  consumption  is  proportioned  to  this  last  *i» 
mension.  The  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston  is  0»».102,  and  the  uun* 
ber  of  blows  per  minute  is  375. 

The  movement  of  rotation  is  given  to  the  drill  in  the  following;  ««>  • 
The  box  in  which  the  sliaft  of  the  drill  is  held,  and  which  turn*  witb  u, 
carries  a  ratchet-wheel  on  one  i>art  of  its  circumference,  and  arouml  ibi^ 
wheel  is  a  ring  furnished  with  a  p«all,  which  oatelies  in  the  teeth  of  ili" 
ratchet-wheel.  This  ring  also  carries  a  projecting  tapi>et,  which  itt*^**^ 
in  an  inclined  groove  left  in  the  outer  enveloiw  of  sheet-iron  which  sur 
rounds  the  steam-cyliuder.    The  tappet  participates  in  the  movemcut  «t 
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the  piston  and  drill,  and  bj^  sliding  in  the  inclined  groove  turns  a  screw 
with  which  it  is  combined,  and  by  means  of  the  pall  gives  the  ratchet- 
wheel  and  the  drill  a  I'otary  motion. 

This  arrangement  would  be  insufficient  alone,  since  the  tappet  moving 
in  both  directions  in  the  groove  destroys,  to  a  certain  extent,  during  the 
forward  stroke,  the  useful  eff'ect  produced  during  the  back  stroke  To 
obviate  this  imperfection,  and  to  maintain  the  rotation  transmitted  to 
the  drill,  there  is  a  second  ratchet-wheel  placed  at  the  front  end  of  the 
box  that  carries  the  drill.  A  steel  spindle  placed  in  a  recess  formed  by 
the  cylinder  jacket  locks  into  the  teeth  of  this  second  ratchet-wheel,  so 
that  the  movement  of  rotation  only  takes  place  one  way.  The  first 
ratchet-wheel  allows  the  transmission  of  the  rotating  movement  to  the 
tool ;  the  second  forces  this  movement  to  be  always  eftected  one  way. 

Mr.  Haapt  has  contrived  a  special  arrangement  which  causes  the  drill 
to  always  strike  upon  the  rock  with  the  same  force,  and  to  vary  its  ad- 
vance according  to  the  hardness  of  the  rock.  If  the  drill  is  put  into  the 
drill-carrier  in  such  manner  that  at  any  given  time  the  motion  of  this 
latter  can  be  suddenly  arrested  while  the  tool  itself  continues  to  move, 
it  is  clear  that  each  stoppage  of  the  tool-carrier  will  be  followed  by  an 
advance  of  the  tool;  but  a«  this  stoppage  would  diminish  the  force  of 
the  blow  upon  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  it  is  only  allowed  to  take  place  at 
intervals. 

Mr.  Haupt  estimates  that  three-horse  power  is  required  for  each 
borer,  and  that  the  rate  of  progress  in  rocks  of  ordinary  hardness  is 
0™.0o  per  minute. 

BEAUMONT  AND  LOCOCK'S  DRILLING  ENGINE. 

This  machine  is  worked  by  compressed  air ;  its  object  is  to  pierce  a 
gallery  of  two  metres  diameter  entirely  by  the  machine,  aided  by  powder 
for  disengaging  the  core  of  rock  which  is  left  in  themiddle  of  the  annu- 
lar trench  cut  by  the  drills. 

This  machine  is  composed  of  a  cast  iron  plate  A,  (Figs.  1,  2,  3,  Plate 
III,)  which  carries  on  its  circumference  fifty  drills  made  of  cast-steel,  aa, 
and  in  its  center  a  similar  drill  h.  The  diameter  of  the  plate  is  about  two 
metres,  and  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  gallery  to  be  driven.  It  is  fixed  on  a 
hollow  iron  shaft  B,  about  two-thirds  of  its  length  being  a  piston,  which 
moves  in  a  cylinder  C. 

The  stroke  of  the  piston  is  about  0™.30.  D  is  the  slide-valve  which 
introduces  the  air  (compressed  to  two  atmospheres)  to  each  face  of  the 
piston,  and  gives  it  an  alternate  movement  of  250  blows  per  minute.  A 
worm  worked  by  a  s^iecial  mechanism  turus  the  axle  B,  with  the  drills 
bv  means  of  the  screw  wheel  R,  combined  with  the  axle.  The  carriage 
on  which  the  piston  shaft  is  mounted  receives  a  forward  motion  by  a 
special  arrangement.  The  water  which  is  thrown  into  the  groove  formed 
by  the  drills  enters  the  interior  of  the  shaft  B,  and  by  pipes  branched 
upoii  this  axle  is  conducted  to  the  circumference  of  the  plate  A. 
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We  will  not  dwell  longer  on  the  description  of  this  machine,  wliit^ 
has  seen  daylight,  but  which,  we  think,  will  never  see  the  end  of  a  pil 
lery  in  a  mine  or  tunnel.    The  fifty-one  working  drills  aagment  nor  odIj 
in  a  considerable  proportion  the  causes  of  breaking  that  we  have  pre.. 
ously  pointed  out ;  but  even  admitting  that  this  machine  will  not  tltsth*} 
itself,  the  regular  work  that  it  is  capable  of  doing  would  cause  its  n?j« 
tion.    It  is  evident  that,  in  a  rock  of  ordinary  hardness,  the  drills  etdd 
not  do  more  than  0™.90  without  being  replaced  once  or  twice ;  the  machiur 
would  therefore  have  to  be  unscotched  and  driven  back  at  least  tin 
length  of  the  work  to  replace  the  army  of  drills  of  which  it  is  comiK^»-«. 
(this  last  work  does  not  appear  easy  to  do,)  and  again  advance,  st»aiii 
it,  and  set  it  at  work.    We  have  not  calculated  the  time  neee.sssuT  i 
all  these  operations;  but  this  we  do  know,  that  when  the  boring  is  ti: 
ished  and  it  is  necessary  to  draw  back  the  machine  for  the  last  time  o 
of  the  gallery  to  have  space  to  take  away  the  debris,  the  volume  of  tl-.- 
latter,  broken  up  by  the  powder,  wouhl  not  exceed  2™.82  cubic.    It  i- 
evident  that  under  such  conditions  the  work  performed  would  becoi 
paratively  nothing.    But  it  is  evident  that  the  work  of  the  drills  will  • 
very  irregular  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  rock  itself,  and  thf  th- 
equal  wear  of  the  drills ;  consequently  a  few  only  of  the  drills  wooii 
work  at  a  time,  and  these  would  receive  all  the  blow  of  the  mathiDf 
under  these  circumstances  they  would  frequently  break,  nece&silitin:. 
as  we  have  stated,  the  frequent  withdrawal  of  the  machine,  whK 
weighs  more  than  ten  tons. 

II.— BORING  BY  ROTATION. 

We  have  before  pointed  out  the  imperfections  inherent  and  inevital»> 
in  the  system  of  boring  by  percussion,  and  however  ingenious  the  oo:: 
bination  given  to  the  apparatus,  we  are  convinced  they  are  destined  to 
disappear  and  to  give  way  to  the  system  of  rotating  borers,  which  wi- 
now  be  described. 

The  borers  by  rotation  are  divided,  like  those  by  percussion,  into  t^ 
classes ;  the  first  comprises  those  worked  by  hand,  the  aeconil  tb**^ 
which  require  water,  steam,  or  compressed  air  as  the  motive  jMiwer. 

Among  the  first  we  remark  the  borer  of  Lisbet  and  Jacqaet,  Mr. 
Le8(;hot's  borer,  constructed  by  Mr.  Pitet,  and  lastly  Mr.  TrouilletV  n)l* 
ting  excavator. 

BORER  OF  LISBET  AND  JACQUET. 

The  tool  of  this  borer  is  formed  of  a  blade  of  corrugated  steel  <)".**•' 
thick  and  0^.035  wide,  twisted  like  an  auger  bit,  so  that  it  dnivs  fivn 
the  hole  the  debris  of  the  rock  detached  by  the  cutting  end,  which  hi* 
two  edges,  making  a  very  obtuse  angle,  like  a  drill  for  perforating?  in<'tJ»^^ 
This  tool  offers  a  certain  peculiarity ;  the  drill,  instead  of  advwiW' 
according  to  the  hardness  of  the  rock,  works  in  the  manner  of  a  sf^"' 
turning  in  a  fixed  nut,  and  is  exiMjcted  to  penetrate  at  a  certain  »{«'• 
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irrespective  of  the  hardness  of  the  material  being  bored.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, if  the  rock  is  too  hard  to  be  overcome  by  the  motive  ])ower 
used,  the  drill  either  stops  or  breaks.  The  screw  of  the  drill-carrier  has 
four  threads  per  centimetre,  so  that  the  rate  of  progression  is  0°».01  for 
four  turns. 

The  frame  of  the  drill-carrier  is  ingeniously  arranged,  to  enable  it  to 
be  moved  rapidly  and  to  make  holes  in  all  directions. 

The  support  or  frame  for  this  drill  consists  of  an  upright,  or  standard, 
to  be  sustained  in  the  drift,  or  gallery,  by  steel  points  at  each  end,  one 
of  which  can  be  forced  against  the  roof  by  a  screw,  while  the  other  rests 
ui)on  the  floor.  The  body  of  this  standard  is  double,  and  so  made  that 
a  sliding-drill  support  can  be  raised  or  lowered  in  it,  and  be  sustained  at 
any  desired  height  by  means  of  pins.  Motion  is  given  to  the  drill  by 
means  of  a  winch  and  ratchet  working  in  the  usual  way. 

liESULT  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTS.  On  the  llth'May,  1861,  a  commission 
of  engineers  made  some  experiments  with  this  borer,  and  obtained  the 
following  results : 

First  experiment — soft  schist ;  rate  of  advance,  0™.10  per  minute,  in- 
cluding fixing  the  tool. 

Second  experiment — a  little  harder  schist,  about  the  same  rate. 

Third  experiment — sandstone,  coarse  grains,  ordinary  hardness ;  rate 
per  minute,  0™.023. 

Fourth  experiment — same  stone,  0n».086  per  minute. 

Fifth  experiment — very  hard  sandstone,  0>°.018  per  minute. 

These  experiments  only  lasted  6  hours  and  8J  minutes  for  the  two  first, 
15  hours  for  the  third,  5  hours  and  5  minutes  for  the  fourth,  and  11  hours 
for  the  fifth,  and  the  workman  turning  the  handle  exerted  double  the 
force  of  regular  labor. 

Further  experiments  were  made  in  October,  1861,  at  the  pits  at  Gar- 
ling,  (Moselle,)  giving  the  following  results : 

First.  Soft  coal  schist;  rate,  0°^.0i6  per  minute. 

Second.  G)-^  houilliery  compact ;  rate,  0"».05  per  minute. 

Third.  Coarse  grained,  hard  sandstone ;  rate,  0™.035  per  minute. 

These  experiments  showed  that  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  em- 
ployment of  Lisbet  and  Jacquet^s  borer  were  for  the  second  experiment  in 
the  profjortion  of  3.64  to  1,  and  in  the  third  experiment  7  to  1. 

The  difference  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  third  and  fourth  experi- 
Dients  of  the  11th  May,  1861,  was,  that  in  the  third  experitnent  the  sand- 
stone was  wet,  and  the  chips  and  dust  worked  up  by  the  tool  formed  a 
paste  which  required  the  tool  to  be  often  removed  for  cleaning,  from 
which  it  may  be  conclnded  that  the  arrangement  of  the  bit  is  bad  for 
boring  holes  in  wet  strata. 

At  Montigny-sur-Sambre,  in  an  exi>eriment  in  ironstone,  the  following 
results  were  obtained : 

A  hole  in  compact  schist  of  0™.66  was  bored  in  7  hours.  A  hole  in 
compact  schist  of  0».61  was  bored  in  7.30  hours ;  in  moderately  hard  sand- 
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Stone  of  0°».31,  in  10.30  hours;  in  less  hard  sandstone  of  0».67,inW 
hours^ 

During  these  trials  the  workmen  made  p^reater  efforts  than  would  ha\T 
been  made  for  a  work  of  eight  or  ten  hours. 

In  the  carbouiferous  sandstone  the  trials  were  not  decisive.  In  tbf 
hard  calcareous  rock  of  Soignes  the  advance  was  only  0».O13  per  minctt. 
In  the  hardest  coal  grit  the  trials  failed  completely;  the  driD  mh 
worked  out  a  small  quantity,  and  became  heated  and  blunted  in  a  ff^ 
moments. 

In  1864,  at  La  Fosse  de  Villare  at  Anzin,  the  borer  was  experimentri 
with  for  two  days ;  two  men  worked  it ;  the  rate  of  advance  was  o«^.»n' 
per  minute,  in  a  pretty  hard  pyritous  rock. 

In  1864,  at  Seraing,  in  a  block  of  sandstone  of  mediom  hardiievN- 
rate  of  0".017  per  minute  was  obtained ;  the  diameter  of  the  hole  vn 
0™.04,  and  two  men  worted  the  machine. 

From  what  has  preceded  it  may  be  observed — 

1.  That  the  erection  and  working  of  the  apparatus  require  eonsidr: 
able  skill  and  judgment. 

2.  That  in  granular  and  homogeneous  stone  the  borer  acta  well. 

3.  That  in  hard  sandstone  and  quartz  it  has  no  action  on  the  t\^^ 
and  the  tool  wears  up  quickly ;  also  that  it  works  irregularly  in  w^- 
that  contain  masses  of  quartz. 

4.  And  lastly,  that  in  wet  rocks  the  work  is  difficulty  and  the  ntt 
scarcely  appreciable. 

LESCHOT'S  DRILL. 

The  imperfections  that  Mr.  Leschot,  civil  engineer  and  pupil  of  tfcf 
Central  School,  had  recognized  in  the  employ  of  iron  or  steel  in  the  borini: 
of  haixl  rocks  or  of  metals,  the  drills  softening  rapidly,  and  often  pn^ 
ducing  only  an  advance  of  0»".07  to  0™.10  per  hour,  gave  him  the  hapf} 
idea  of  applying  a  rotating  tool  acting  in  the  manner  of  an  auiiuL- 
cutter,  and  in  which  steel  teeth  should  be  replaced  by  diamond.^.  !• 
accomplish  this,  he  sets  into  a  tubular  washer  or  ring,  at>out  O^A^^^  "f 
0™.006  thick,  black  diamonds  projecting  0™.000r>  at  the  most,  some  fn^i 
within,  some  from  without,  and  some  in  front. 

The  opposite  end  carries  an  adjustment  like  a  bayonet  joint,  wbi** 
admits  of  this  crown  being  adjusted  upon  a  tube  as  a  bayonet  is  phMn*> 
upon  a  gun-barrel.  He  imparts  to  this  ring  so  arranged  a  Touir.v  niovr 
meut,  and  at  the  same  time  presses  it  with  considerable  force  agsiinst  lb* 
stone  to  be  bored. 

The  first  experiments  that  were  made  with  this  apparatus,  which  wi^^ 
mounted  on  a  frame  something  like  that  of  the  Lisbet  borer,  le<l  t<>  thf 
belief  that  this  new  system  of  boring  the  rock  would  be  a  complete  su« 
cess.  In  a  granite  of  medium  hardness,  two  men  could  bore  (KO*-'*  1**^ 
hour;  the  cylindrical  core  left  in  the  center  was  0™.031  in  diameU'r. 
and  the  annular  groove  0™.043  in  diameter ;  consequently  the  pirt  |>ul* 
verized  was  equal  to  a  cylinder  0".012  thick. 
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nnfortnnately  experience  has  not  since  confirmed  the  happy  debut 
)f  this  apparatus ;  not  because  the  employment  of  the  ring  ^^as  bad,  but 
K)lely  on  account  of  the  mode  of  advancing  the  drill,  which  depends  on 
he  velocity  of  the  rotation  of  the  cutting  ring.  The  principle  of  this 
iiTangement  for  advancement  is  evidently  defective,  for  it  is  impossible 
o  have  a  constant  regular  rate  of  advance  in  rocks  which,  by  their  na< 
iUre,  are  constantly  varying  in  hardness.  In  the  soft  parts  of  the  rock, 
he  advance  of  the  tool  not  having  been  quick  enough,  it  did  not  pro- 
luce  its  maximum  amount  of  work;  while  in  the  hard  rocks,  quartz  for 
nstance,  the  advance  was  too  rapid,  and  the  diamonds  either  were  dis- 
[)laced  or  reduced  into  powder. 

TROUILLET'S  ROTATING  EXCAVATOR. 

This,  like  the  percussion  apparatus  by  the  same  inventor,  is  intended 
bo  enlarge  the  lower  portions  of  ordinary  drill  holes  so  as  to  make  cham- 
bers for  the  reception  of  powder.  It  is  similarly  constructed,  except 
that  the  work  is  performed  by  the  rotation  of  steel  cutters,  attached  to 
a  central  stem  or  shaft,  to  which  motion  is  given  by  two  cranks  and 
gearing.  The  weight  of  the  apparatus  is  60  kilogrammes,  and  its  price 
is  450  francs. 

DE  LA  llOCHE-TOLLAY  AND  PERRET'8  BORING  APPARATUS. 

The  conii)lete  apparatus  of  Messrs.  De  La  Roche-ToUay  and  Ferret  is 
composed  of  four  distinct  parts : 

1.  The  carriage  which  bears  the  borer. 

2.  The  motive  power. 

3.  The  borer. 

4.  The  tool. 

Carriage  or  support. — This  borer  is  intended  to  be  arranged  dif- 
ferently, according  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  to  work.  When 
it  is  intended  to  bore  but  one  hole  a  single  tool  is  used ;  when  the  front 
of  a  gallery  or  a  tunnel  is  to  be  pierced  in  several  points  simultaneously, 
Bevenil  boring  machines  will  be  indispensable.  Consequently,  in  each 
particular  case,  the  carriage  or  tool-bearer  should  be  modified  according 
to  the  local  requirements.  We  do  not,  therefore,  enter  into  the  relative 
details  of  this  i)art  of  the  machine ;  we  will  merely  state  that  Messrs. 
Hnet  and  Geyler,  engineers,  have  studied  the  different  arrangements  of 
the  tool-carrier,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  rendering  the  working  of 
the  borer  or  borers  easy  and  quick,  in  permitting  them  to  assume  any 
required  direction  on  the  carriage  which  bears  them,  and  in  giving  an 
arrangement  bj'  which  the  carriage  or  support  can  be  attached  easily  to 
the  roof  or  wall  of  the  gallery  as  well  as  upon  the  sides,  and  removed 
ftway  rapidly  to  allow  the  powder  to  be  fired  and  to  carry  away  the 
rtebris.    This  arrangement  is  shown  by  Fig.  4,  Plate  IIL 

Motive  power. — This  hydraulic  motor  has  been  contrived  by  Mr, 
Perret,  civil  engineer  at  Bordeaux  j  it  is  composed  of  a  horizontal  cyliu 
der  bolted  on  the  frame  of  the  borer. 
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This  cylinder  carrieR  at  its  npi)er  part  a  nozzle,  to  which  is  adapted » 
pipe  in  india-rubber,  intended  to  conduct  the  water  to  the  engine. 

In  fhis  cylinder  a  bronze  tube  is  fitted,  which  we  call  the  regular*. 
This  is  bored  and  turned  with  the  greatest  nicety,  and  is  pierced  «tu 
port-holes  at  the  end.  It  receives  a  reciprocating  motion  from  anean 
trie,  made  of  one  piece,  upon  the  axle  of  the  engine. 

Two  boxes  furnished  with  segments  in  bronze,  pressetl  by  steel  sjhibs^ 
maintain  the  regulator  rigorously  in  the  axis  of  the  inner  cylinder,  vhufc 
serves  to  envelop  it  These  segments  have  the  ettect  of  stopping  tfc' 
passage  of  the  water  round  the  regulator  during  it*s  longitudinal  Du>\r 
ment. 

In  the  interior  of  the  regulator  there  is  a  movable  piston  0".0.m 
diameter,  furnished  with  capped  leathers,  upon  the  two  faces  of  tib* 
the  water  alternately  exerts  its  pressure.  The  length  of  stroke  is  i^.V: 
A  connecting  rod  changes  it  into  a  continuous  rotary  motion  in  conr^* 
tion  with  a  cranked  shaft  provided  with  two  fly-wheels  acting  as  i**.*^ 
lators. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  power  of  this  new  motive  engine,  weti«i 
300  litres  of  water,  the  pressure  of  which  varied  from  3  to  9i  a!^ 
spheres,  and  we  proved,  by  means  of  Prony's  break,  ia  seven  oxi*^ 
ments  that  we  made,  that  the  practical  result  of  the  engine  wa**  4i 
to  57  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  efi'ect.  This  machine  represtntr-i. 
under  the  maximum  pressure  of  9^  atmospheres,  theoreticjdly  3.8J  bo> 
power,  and  practically  2.11  horse-power. 

We  shall  presently  show  that  the  regular  speed  of  this  little  niacbiv 
ought  to  be  from  200  to  250  revolutions  per  minute.    This  is  repivMur^ 
by  140  litres  of  water  per  minute,  and  a  practical  effect  of  1.70  b»^* 
power,  the  water  being  at  a  pressure  of  8  atmospheres. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  what  an  important  service  this  motive  p"*- 
will  render  when  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  water.    For  exanii»lt%  '• 
Mont  Cenis  (Bardonneche)  the  torrent  of  Melzet  has  a  fall  of  45  mviry^ 
admitting  that  it  is  35  metres  only,  to  give  allowance  for  loss,  it  foll«"* 
that  each  machine  on  Mr.  Perret's  principle  would  expend  320  litn*>  i'^' 
minute  for  one  boring  tool ;  thus,  for  the  eight  machines  wbiHi  an*  ' 
work  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  2,560  litres,  or  44  litres  i>er  8e<*on(I,  w<» 
be  required.    The  quantity  of  water  at  present  used  for  workiu;:  t 
compressors  is  GOO  litres.     It  will  be  claimed  as  an  advantige  that  t 
compressed  air  serves  to  aerate  the  gallery ;  this  is  true,  but  we  fimi 
the  official  returns  that  it  requires  for  working  the  eight  iKirers  t*.- *' 
cubic  metres  of  air  for  24  hours,  while  2,1G0  cubic  metres  is  suftitM**" 
to  renew  the  air  vitiated  by  the  fifteen  men  at  work  in  the  he«nl  o(  *  •* 
gallery ;  it  is  also  true,  that  they  have  sought  to  establish  the  fart  tl.J- 
the  balance,  4,000  cubic  metres,  were  necessary  to  exi>el  the  no^'"  * 
gases  produced  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder;  but  ])ractice  ha**  P^"^ 
that  much  more  powerful  and  altogether  artificial  means  wen»n'<r-'^' 
for  this  i)urpose.    It  would  appear  to  us  more  rational  to  emplo} «» i'  * 
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•f  the  566  litres  remaiDing  to  work  a  Perret  machine  to  drive  an  air  ven- 
ilator.  We  ought  also  to  add  that  the  erection  of  the  compressors  and 
heir  buildings  at  Bardonu^he  has  cost  1,250,000  francs,  aud*three- 
burths  of  this  expense  would  have  been  saved  by  the  employment  of 
\Lt.  Ferret's  machine. 

The  boring  machine  of  Mr.  Perr6t  is  composed  of  a  six-sided  cast-steel 
ihaft,  1"*.45  long,  bored  throughout  its  entire  length  with  a  hole  O'n.OIC 
liameter.  This  axle  receives  the  boring  tools  at  one  of  its  extremities. 
The  other  extremity  of  the  axle  carries  a  bronze  piston  0™.ll  diame- 
ter, upon  which  the  requisite  pressure  is  exerted  for  maintaining  and 
pressing  the  drill  against  the  face  of  the  rock.  This  pressure  is  varied 
according  to  the  hardness  or  the  nature  of  the  rock.  A  pressure  of  eight 
atmospheres  is  abundantly  sufiScient  for  boring  hard  rocks,  such  as  the 
quartz  of  Mont  Cenis  and  the  granite  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  pressure 
should  be  diminished  for  calcareous  rocks  to  five  or  six  atmospheres  at 
most.  Thus,  with  a  pressure  of  eight  atmospheres,  the  effort  on  the  drill 
is  equal  to  784  kilogrammes. 

The  water  employed  to  act  against  the  piston  of  the  propeller  is  con- 
veyed by  an  india-rubber  hose,  the  extremity  of  which  is  provided  with 
a  cock  to  regulate  the  pressure  as  may  be  required. 

To  remove  the  i)erforating  tube  after  a  hole  has  been  cut,  the  passage 
of  the  water  to  the  cylinder  is  intercepted  by  a  cock,  and  the  flow  is  di- 
rected against  the  front  face  of  the  piston,  admitting,  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  cylinder  being  emptied,  lu  this  manner  the  tube  can  be  replaced 
with  the  greatest  facility. 

The  peribrating  shaft  is  fitted  on  the  inside  with  a  bronze  frame,  accu- 
rately bored  to  a  depth  of  1"».14,  for  the  propelling  piston  to  work  in. 
Holes  from  0".90  to  1™.00  deep,  and  from  O^.Oio  to  O'n.OC,  can  be 
bored  by  this  machine. 

The  tool-bearing  shaft  traverses  an  iron  socket  held  between  two 
bearings  arranged  in  front  of  the  framing.  The  socket  is  provided  with 
a  bevel  pinion,  to  which  motion  is  imparted  through  the  medium  of  an 
inclined  shaft  by  a  brass  wheel  keyed  on  the  main  shaft. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  in  order  to  apply  this  borer  to 
the  Mont  Cenis  works,  it  should  have  a  jHston  0™.16  diameter,  since  the 
pressure  of  the  water  there  is  only  3^  atmospheres. 

The  perforating  tool  made  use  of  until  recently  by  Messrs.  De  La 
Roche-Tollay  and  Perret  is  the  Leschot  ring  previously  described,  but 
there  are  still  some  points  to  be  exi)lained  to  complete  the  information 
relating  to  this  kind  of  drill. 

It  is  understood  that  after  the  ring  has  been  attached  to  the  six  sided 
perforating  shaft,  if  it  is  rotated  at  a  speed  of  about  two  hundred  revolu- 
lutioMs  i)er  minute,  by  the  effect  of  pressure  exerted  on  the  propeller 
piston,  the  black  diamonds  brought  in  contact  with  a  softer  substance 
^  ill  cut  and  wear  it  to  an  extent  which  will  depend  on  the  pressure  on 
the  piston  and  the  hardness  of  the  rock.    By  continuing  this  labor  the 
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groove  can  be  made  to  a  great  deptb,  and  tlie  cylindrical  core  which  n- 
mains  attached  to  the  rock  enters  the  hole  through  the  axis  of  the  tooi- 
carrier.  When  the  operation  is  terminated  the  core  is  taken  out  in  the 
shape  of  quite  a  regular  cylinder,  which  only  breaks  when  the  rock  is  d 
a  brittle  nature,  or  has  been  previously  cracked.  It  is  evident  that  the 
use  of  this  cutting  ring  saves  considerable  power,  since  apart  of  the  rock 
is  not  pulverized.  In  the  example  which  we  have  given  in  describing 
the  Leschot  i)erforator,  the  effort  was  only  61.441  tons  per  hour,  vbik 
it  would  have  been  204.5  tons  if  the  entire  matter  had  been  pnlver 
ized.  The  ring  employed  by  Messrs.  De  La  Roche-ToUay  and  Perreti^ 
onl}^  0™.035  outside  diameter,  and  the  core  worked  was  0™.014  in  diameter. 
Cost  of  the  tools. — We  will  now  reply  to  an  objection  which  h> 
been  raised  as  to  the  price  of  the  tool.  It  is  true  that  when  the  ring  ti^ 
first  used  a  difficulty  existed  in  the  selection  of  the  diamonds,  whicL 
from  the  nature  of  their  cleavage,  would  be  the  most  serviceable.  Tbr 
setting  was  not  always  performed  as  solidly  as  could  be  desired;  Iw; 
these  difficulties  have  disappeared.  We  have  examined  two  rings  whKt 
were  worked  for  seven  months  at  the  Exposition,  and  which  have]W 
fectly  resisted.  We  believe  that  we  can  affirm  that  in  a  hard  stone  likr 
granite,  a  ring  properly  worked  will  cut  holes  to  an  aggregate  deptlurf 
150  metres.  A  ring  for  boring  holes,  0™.036  diameter,  costs  about  ir* 
francs,  but  as  the  black  and  oiiaque  diamonds  used  in  its  constraction 
are  ordinarily  employed  in  the  shape  of  dust  for  i>olishing  transjMivD: 
diamonds,  and  as  their  wear  during  the  act  of  perforation  is  very  sli^i- 
they  can  be  extracted  from  the  socket  in  which  they  are  set,  and  be  n- 
turned  to  the  trade  with  a  depreciation  proportionate  only  to  the  iWmm 
tion  of  weight.  The  diamonds  extracted  from  a  worn-out  ring  ge/ieiaflr 
fetch  from  seventy  to  eighty  francs — that  is  to  say,  about  one-half  of  thrir 
first  cost. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  experiments  made  during  the  Exp> 
si  tion.  The  pressure  on  the  propelling  piston  was  eight  atmosphere^s  ^^ 
the  speed  varied  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  eigbry 
revolutions  per  minutC' 

Advance  per  minute :  In  the  pure  Mont  Cenis  quartz,  0".054 ;  in  th' 

Morvan  porphyries,  0°>.042;  in  granite,  0™.050;  in ,  0".018;  « 

very  hard  calcareous  dolomite,  0™.080. 

The  holes  were  perfectly  regular,  and  being  so,  were  well  adapted  ^ 
the  use  of  powder  cartridges,  w^hich  are  much  less  dangerous  thnn  tb< 
ordinary  use  of  powder. 

As  the  pressure  of  the  water  injected  into  the  hole  through  the  hollo* 
is  the  same  as  that  acting  on  the  piston,  the  powdered  debris  arc  wad«^ 
away  with  the  greatest  facility. 

The  hydraulic  engine  and  the  perforator  have  worked  every  day,dnri8C 
four  hours,  in  a  period  of  seven  months,  without  necessitating  any «»" 
ous  repairs.    The  most  important  were  repairing  the  piston-head  bfttf 
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ings  of  the  water  engine  and  verifying  the  state  of  the  segments  belong- 
ing to  the  engine. 

The  weight  of  the  entire  apparatus  is  equal  to  that  of  those  used  at 
Mont  Cenis,  viz :  about  two  handred  kilogrammes ;  its  price,  including 
the  engine,  but  without  the  support,  is  2,500  francs. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  comparison  between  this  perforator 
and  the  one  employed  at  Mont  Cenis.  Its  solidity,  proved  by  seven 
months'  work,  gives  the  assurance  that  twenty  to  twenty-two  of  these 
perforators  would  be  sufficient  for  the  heads  of  both  galleries,  including 
duplicates,  instead  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  twenty  actually  existing. 
Mr.  Sommeilier's  perforators  cost  the  same  as  those  of  Messrs.  De  La 
Roehe-Tollay  and  Perret.  The  staff  would  be  four  times  less,  for  one 
man  can  easily  attend  four  perforators ;  thus  four  men  instead  of  sixteen 
would  suffice  for  twenty-four  hours  at  the  two  galleries. 

The  repairs  to  the  rings  require  neither  forges,  lathes,  or  workshops ; 
and  we  are  convinced  that  a  workman  to  each  gallery  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  repairs  of  all  the  perforators.  We  have  stated  that  the  rate  of 
advance  in  the  Mont  Cenis  quartz  was  0™.054  per  minute,  under  a 
pressure  of  874  kilogrammes  on  the  propelling  piston ;  therefore  a  hole 
(>"».90  could  have  been  driven  in  16  minutes,  say  20,  and  as  each  perfo- 
rator should  make  10  holes,  say  3^  hours,  even  doubling  this  time  for 
preparing  the  work,  it  will  be  seen  that  five  stopes  can  be  done  in  two 
days,  including  the  time  for  blasting  and  clearing  away  the  debris, 
which  is  equivalent  to  an  advance  of  2™.25  per  diem,  instead  of  barely 
0™.5O,  the  actual  rate  of  advance. 

The  apparatus  of  Messrs.  De  La  Boche-ToUay  and  Perret  is  not  sub- 
jected to  any  shock ;  the  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  rock  irrespective  of 
the  speed  of  the  tool,  and  such  pressure  can  be  regulated  as  may  be  de- 
sired ;  and  when  water  power  is  obtainable,  which  is  generally  the  case 
in  mines  and  tunnels,  the  motive  power  actually  costs  nothing. 

Mr.  Ferret's  machine  can  also  be  worked  by  compressed  air,  and  for 
this  it  would  be  sufficient  to  add  a  hydraulic  accumulator  to  the  per- 
forator carriage  Such  an  accumulator  would  be  but  small  since  the 
volume  of  water  required  for  advancing  the  piston  one  metre  is  9^ 
litres,  it  would  be  suffi(;ient  to  add  two  or  three  litres  per  hole,  one  metre 
deep,  for  washing  out  the  holes. 

in.— COALCUTTING  MACHINES. 

The  two  machines  about  to  be  described  are  intended  for  use  in  coal- 
niines,  for  under-cutting  or  blocking  out  coal.  One  is  the  invention  of 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Levick ;  the  otl)er,  of  Messrs.  Garrett,  Marshall  &  Go., 
of  England. 

JONES  AND  LEVICK'S  MACHINE. 

This  machine  is  comi>osed  of  two  distinct  parts — the  first  for  cutting  or 
4h 
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striking  the  coal ;  the  second,  the  motive  power  which  supplies  the  coa- 
pressed  air. 

This  coal-getting  machine  may  be  said  to  be  a  miner's  pick,  actuatnl 
by  compressed  air.  It  is  represented  in  section  by  Fig.  5,  Plate  III.  A 
is  a  cylinder  in  which  the  piston  B  works,  and  the  hollow  stem  of  which 
carries  at  its  extremity  a  connecting  rod  G,  driving,  by  means  of  an  am 
D,  the  shaft  £,  to  which  the  pick  a  is  affixed.  This  shaft  E  is  held  b^ 
tween  two  species  of  lugs  F  attached  to  the  cylinder  G. 

In  order  to  give  to  the  pick  a  any  requisite  position,  the  workman  lu> 
only  to  turn  the  hand- wheel  m;  the  pinion  n  keyed  on  the  same  shaft  a» 
the  hand- wheel  and  gearing,  into  a  wheel  h  cast  with  or  attached  to  tbt 
cylinder  G,  carries  with  it  this  cylinder,  which  rotates  freely  in  two  u* 
lars  1 1  fixed  to  the  carriage  on  which  the  cylinder  A  is  fixed,  thus  tir 
pick  a  fixed  on  the  shaft  £  will  assume  any  position  which  may  be  i>- 
quired,  and  will  be  maintained  in  such  a  position  by  a  bolt  traversii: 
one  of  the  holes  in  the  wheel  m,  A  very  ingenious  arrangement,  whi<I 
we  describe  below,  admits  at  the  same  time  of  the  pick  being  broajiit 
back  automatically  in  case  it  experiences  any  resistance  before  bans; 
come  to  the  end  of  its  stroke. 

We  have  mentioned  above  that  the  piston  rod  is  hollow.  A  small  n«i 
M,  bearing  a  tappet  at  each  extremity,  enters  the  said  hollow  pait.  athl 
an  ellipsoidal  piece  P,  of  cast-iron  or  brass,  slides  without  friction  od  tU 
rod  between  these  two  tappets. 

The  rod  M,  at  its  free  end,  is  connected  to  one  of  the  arms  of  a  leur. 
the  fulcrum  of  which  is  at  o,  and  the  other  arm  actuates  the  rod  >'  ^^ 
the  slide  H. 

A  hand-lever  S  is  arranged  so  as  to  work  the  slide  by  hand. 

Supposing  that  the  piston  is  in  the  position  represented  by  the  figor^* 
the  compressed  air  enters  at  K  and  drives  the  piston  in  the  directioD  • : 
the  arrow,  and  the  pick  strikes  the  coal  to  be  broken  up.  If  now  «r 
suppose  that  the  pick  is  arrested  before  the  piston  has  finished  its  stMr. 
the  cylinder  P,  moving  forward  by  the  impulse  imparted  by  the  pist*« 
B,  will  continue  to  advance,  and  will  strike  the  tappet  and  the  rod  M. 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  which  will  alter  the  position  ot  tU 
lever  o,  so  that  the  introduction  of  the  compressed  air  will  take  platv  ^r 
L,  and  the  pick  a  will  be  brought  back  out  of  the  groove.  When  v* 
machine  is  at  work  a  sharp  knock  is  distinctly  heard  at  each  stntki*  * 
the  piston,  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  piece  P. 

This  machine  is  mounted  on  a  carriage  or  truck  with  four  wheeRai'" 
has  an  extended  cast-iron  platform  T  in  the  rear,  for  the  man  th.i: 
works  the  machine.  A  crankpin  on  a  fly-wheel  R  actuates  two  N'\«J 
Wheels  W,  for  moving  the  machine  back  or  forward  on  the  rails  of  ib< 
gallery. 

The  handling  of  tliis  machine  is  very  simple.  Tlie  workman  on  t^* 
platfonn  turns  the  wheel  m  so  as  to  bring  the  pick  into  the  proi>er  «hn>* 
tion;  he  then  opens  the  cock  admitting  the  compressed  air,  and  admits 
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the  air  into  the  cylinder  A,  by  working  the  slide  with  the  lever  S.  The 
niachine  being  thus  set  in  motion,  it  is  merely  requisite  to  move  it  for- 
ward by  means  of  the  wheel  B  to  follow  up  the  work  done  by  the  pick. 
The  air,  on  leaving  the  cylinder,  escapes  freely  into  the  gallery. 

We  subjoin  the  results  of  two  experiments  made  by  this  machine  in 
two  mines  in  England. 

In  the  High  Boyd  colliery,  in  a  hard  coal,  and  in  a  gallery  in  which 
the  rails  were  in  a  bad  state,  with  an  air  pressure  of  from  2  to  2^ 
atmospheres  and  70  to  80  blows  per  minute,  the  average  hour's  work 
of  the  machine  was  a  channel  from  8°^.20  to  9"^.15  long  and  from  O^^.OO 
to  1^.00  deep,  including  stoppages.  The  width  at  the  bottom  was  0^.037, 
and  on  the  face  0™.08.  During  10  hours'  consecutive  work  the  work 
produced  by  this  machine  was  equal  to  that  of  20  miners  during  the 
same  time;  and  it  appears  that  the  consumption  of  air  is  equal  to  about 
3  horse-power. 

CARRETr,  MARSHALL  &  CO.^S  COAL-CUTTING  MACHINE. 

Messrs.  Carrett,  Marshall  &  Go.'s  machine  works  like  a  hand-plane,  and 
Ih  actuated  by  water  at  a  pressure  of  twenty  atmospheres.  It  is  composed 
of  a  horizontal  cylinder  A,  (Fig.  6,  Plate  III,)  in  which  the  propelling  piston 
works.  To  the  rod  of  this  piston  is  attached  a  bar  M  M,  furnished  with 
steel  knives  ccc  placed  about  sixteen  inches  apart.  A  vertical  cylinder 
B  is  connected  with  the  preceding  one,  and  its  piston  is  provided  with  a 
rod,  on  the  extremity  of  which  is  fixed  a  tappet  or  wedge  C  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  turn  around  the  point  on  which  it  is  suspended.  By  means 
of  a  special  combination  of  the  distributing  slide  and  a  four-ways  cock, 
the  water  is  let  on  alternately  and  simultaneously  on  the  faces  of  the  two 
cylinder  pistons  in  such  a  manner  that,  while  the  knives  ccc  are  work- 
ing, the  wedge  C  bears  solidly  against  the  roof  of  the  gallery  and  scotches 
the  machine  on  the  rails.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  knives  are  retreat- 
ing the  piston  of  the  vertical  cylinder  descends,  the  wedge  abandons  its 
first  position,  and  the  machine  is  uuscotched  and  moves  forward.  The 
horizontal  cylinder  can  turn  between  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  so  as  to 
work  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 

These  two  cylinders  and  pistons,  with  their  accompanying  parts,  rest 
on  an  iron  ft'aming,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  on  slides  fixed  to  the 
axles  of  the  carriage  by  means  of  screws. 

The  angle  at  which  the  instrument  works  in  the  gallery  can  be  varied 
by  means  of  the  pinion  G  and  the  semicircular  rack  H.  The  nuts  1 1 
afibrd  the  means  of  regulating  the  inclination  of  the  knife-carrier  M 
with  respect  to  the  breast  of  the  cut. 

The  machine  works  in  the  following  manner:  The  water  comes  up  to 
the  distributing  valve,  acts  on  the  piston  of  the  press  B,  and  drives  the 
tappet  or  wedge  against  the  roof.  During  this  time  the  water  also  arrives 
at  the  back  of  the  pist<on  of  the  cylinder  A,  and  the  cutters  move  for- 
ward 0™.40  each,  which  gives  a  total  depth  of  1™.20  of  cutting  in  the 
coal  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston. 
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When  the  tools  have  reached  the  end  of  their  stroke  the  water  peoc 
trates  above  the  piston  of  the  press  B  and  unscotches  the  wedge  C,  whik 
the  piston  of  the  cylinder  A  and  the  tools  return.  During  this  time  a 
special  mechanism  turns  the  ratchet  H;  the  machine  draws  on  thechaiL 
K,  and  advances  the  requisite  distance  to  take  a  new  cut. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Louis  Ferret,  engineer  at  Paris 
Messrs.  Carrett,  Marshall  &  Go.'s  agent,  this  machine,  working  at  tb*' 
rate  of  fifteen  strokes  of  the  piston  per  minute,  requires  three  borsr 
power.  One  hour's  work  produces  a  cut  1™.20  deep  and  13™.50  to  l^.i''^ 
advance.  The  consumption  of  water  is  135  litres  per  minute  at  a  pnsv 
ure  of  twenty  atmospheres.  The  weight  of  the  machine  is  about  one  toe. 

This  machine  does  not  make  vertical  cuts.  When  the  cuts  have  bed. 
run  successively  at  the  roof  and  at  the  foot  wall  of  the  gallery,  the  oti. 
is  hewed  down  between  these  two  parallel  faces.  According  to  Mr.  IV 
ret,  the  economy  of  waste  is  estimated  at  one-fifth,  and  the  eoal  gi»t  ^ 
worth  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  per  ton. 

This  machine  is  working  regularly  at  the  Bippax  colliery,  near  IM\ 
in  several  Scotch  mines,  as  well  as  in  the  counties  of  NorthumberiaiHi. 
York,  and  Stafford.    It  can  be  worked  by  a  man  and  a  boy. 

The  use  of  this  kirving  machine  is  not  exclusively  limited  to  dti} 
getting;  it  can  also  be  employed  in  iron  and  copper  mines,  treesttw 
quarries,  and  generally  in  all  rocks  which  can  be  easily  cut — ^ppovidrd 
however,  such  places  have  a  good  solid  roof  to  which  the  machioe  cu' 
be  attached  by  means  of  the  wedge  or  tappet  at  the  top. 


II —TRANSPORTATION,  HOISTING,  AND 

PUMPING. 
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UNDERGROUND    TRAMMING  —  HOISTING    AND 

PUMPING    ENGINES. 
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BOXES  —  Examples  of  underground  transportation  —  Hoisting  engines  — 
Steam-brakeS'Diameter  of  winding  drum — Iron  derricks — ^Pumping  and 
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WATER   BY  GUIDED  KIBBLES — ChAIN  PUMP— RUSSIAN  PUMP. 

INTRODUCTOEY. 

Although  few  of  the  machines  in  this  class  at  the  Exposition  of  1867 
could  be  regarded  as  new  inventions,  most  of  them  having  been  known 
and  used  in  one  form  or  another  for  a  long  time,  great  improvements 
were  shown  in  their  construction  and  adaptation  to  the  increased  duty 
required  of  them  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  mining  industry. 

The  rapidly-increasing  production  of  the  coal  mines  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Continent  has  necessitated  great  improvements  in  the  methods 
of  transportation  underground.  The  wagons  used  for  the  purpose  and 
their  running  gear  are  no  longer  roughly  and  rudely  constructed,  but 
are  made  with  great  care.  The  wheels  are  accurately  made,  well  bored, 
and  fitted  with  carefully-turned  axles,  and  these  are  kept  well  lubricated 
with  grease-boxes,  so  as  to  prevent  loss  of  i)ower,  wear,  and  friction.  In 
some  of  the  coal  mines  in  England  men  and  horses  for  drawing  the 
loaded  cars  have  been  replaced  by  steam-engines,  which,  by  means  of 
cables,  give  motion  to  twenty  or  thirty  wagons  at  one  time. 

In  hoisting  coal  or  ores  from  mines  very  great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  engines  and  in  the  cages  or  platforms  for  the  wagons. 
^y  means  of  properly-gaided  cages  over  four  times  as  much  material 
can  be  raised  now  in  a  given  time  as  was  formerly  possible.  This  is 
accomplished,  not  only  by  increasing  the  quantity  or  weight  hoisted  at 
one  time,  but  by  increasing  the  velocity  of  movement,  which  is  rendered 
possible  by  the  improvements  in  the  hoisting  engines,  and  by  the  appli- 
ances to  prevent  accidents,  such,  for  example,  as  powerful  steam-brakes, 
I)arachutes,  and  other  contrivances. 

Machines  have  been  made,  as  is  well  known,  to  convey  miners  from 
the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  mines,  or  the  reverse,  with  safety  and 
expedition,  and  without  exertion  or  fatigue  on  their  part.  Great  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  methods  of  sinking  shafts,  and  in  the  tools  for 
the  purpose,  and  in  machines  for  pumping,  ventilating,  and  for  drilling 
^nd  cutting  rocks  and  excavating  coal. 
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I.— TEANSPOETATIOIJ^  UNDERGROUND— TRAMMING. 

EVRAK'S  LUBRICATING  BOXES. 

This  is  a  contrivance  for  supplying  oil  in  moderate  and  regalar  qaao 

titles  to  the  journals  or  bearings  of  the  wheels  of  wagons  for  andH' 

ground  tramming,  and  for  excluding  all  grit  and  dirt  from  the  beario; 

surfaces.    The  wheels  are  supported  by  journals  J  J,  (Fig.  1,)  workiof 

in  a  hollow  cylinder  or  box  a  extending  across  the  bottom  of  the  car.  Thi* 

cylinder  is  calibered  at  each  end,  for  one- third  of  its  length,  for  the  rec«fp^ 

tion  of  the  journal.    The  middle  third  of  the  cylinder  is  left  rough.,  an-l 

receives  an  oil-box,  which  may  be  filled  through  a  hole  in  the  cyhndtf 

closed  by  a  screw  «,  with  a  conical  point  which  enters  the  oil-box  a» 

nearly  closes  the  hole  in  it,  leaving  only  a  small  opening,  through  whir: 

oil  can  exude  in  small  quantities  whenever  a  bubble  of  air  enters.   TV 

journals  are  retained  in  their  places  by  caps  c  c,  fixed  to  the  truck  aa 

fitting  over  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  and  catching  upon  a  shoulder  Irr: 

upon  the  joumal. 

Fig.l. 


Evrar's  Self-lubricating  Axle. 

Axles  of  this  kind  used  upon  wagons  at  the  mines  of  the  Vicai^*' 
Company  consume  a  decilitre  of  oil  in  running  an  aggregate  distaD<>- 
of  150  kilometres — ^about  62  miles.    Oil  is  renewed  every  fortnight. 

Examples  op  underground  transportation. — In  most  of  t^* 
coal  miue«  of  England  the  regularity  of  the  strata  is  such  that  a  sh^r 
may  be  used  for  a  long  time  for  the  extraction  of  an  enormous  amoc:' 
of  coal  brought  to  the  shaft  from  great  horizontal  distances  below.  I' 
is  not  unusual  to  see  in  Great  Britain  shafts  from  which  600,  1,<^" 
1,200,  and  even  1,500  or  1,600  tons  are  extracted  in  twenty-four  horj> 
Such  an  amount  of  work,  extending  over  great  periods  of  time,  re<|nin- 
all  the  parts  of  the  shaft  to  be  constructed  in  a  solid  and  pemiaih''i' 
manner.  In  France  the  formations  are  generally  more  broken  and  *l* 
located. 

For  the  conveyance  of  such  immense  quantities  of  coal  to  the  t>hr.i* 
it  is  necessary  to  use  power  greater  than  is  afforded  by  men  trandlir. 
the  wagons  in  the  usual  way.  The  coal  is  loaded  into  wagons  contaii. 
ing  from  350  to  450  kilogrammes  each,  and  five  or  six  of  the«e  wap'f* 
are  then  formed  into  trains,  which  are  drawn  by  horses  to  the  w^t 
tram- ways,  which  vary  in  length  from  a  few  hundred  yards  lo  evHi  a 
mile. 

Tram-ways  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  first,  those  in  vIik  ' 
the  slope  towards  the  shaft  is  sufficient  for  trains  to  descend  l>y  their  o«i' 
gravity,  and, in  descending,  to  draw  up  the  empty  trains;  84H*ond«  tboM 
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in  wMch  the  grade  is  reversed,  and  snfflcient  to  permit  tbe  empty  trains 
to  descend  from  the  shaft  to  the  end  of  the  road  by  their  own  gravity ; 
third,  those  in  vhich  the  bed  or  grade  is  horizontal,  or  nearly  so,  neces- 
sitating i>ower  for  the  movement  of  the  tntins  either  way. 

la  the  second  class  the  loaded  trains  are  usually  drawn  np  toward  the 
shaft  by  means  of  a  cable  wound  upon  a  drum  by  a  steam-engine,  while 
the  empty  cars  are  lowered  by  a  cable  unwinding  from  the  same  drum. 
In  the  third  class  an  endless  rope  or  cable,  which  traverses  the  gallery 
along  the  track  between  the  rails,  is  moved  by  an  engine,  and  the  trains 
are  coupled  to  this  moving  rope  and  so  carried  to  their  destination.  A 
few  details  upon  this  third  class  of  tram-roads  may  he  desirable.  It  is 
understood  that  a  double  track  is  laid  on  tbe  levels  where  this  method 
of  moving  tbe  trains  is  used.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  cables, 
the  engine,  &c.,  are  shown  by  Fig.  2. 

The  driving  engine  is  gen-  Fig.  2. 

erally  placed  in  a  recess  cut  at 
one  side  of  the  gallery,  and 
near  an  air-shaft,  by  which  tbe 
smoke  from  the  furnaces  can 
escape.  The  cable  is  ijound 
upon  a  drum,  and  is  supported 
ttiroughout  its  course  by  hori- 
zontal rollers,  and  in  the  curves 
is  guided  by  vertical  rollers. 
At  the  ends  of  the  rente  the 
cable  turns  upon  drums  placed 
bt-tween  the  tracks,  the  diame- 
ter of  which  is  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance from  the  center  of  the 
roads.  In  some  cases  the  ca- 
bles run  for  a  part  of  the  dis- 
tance undergrounil.  In  order 
to  secure  a  proper  tension  of 
the  cable,  it  is  passed  over  a 
|>ulley  upon  a  movable  frame, 
counterpoised  in  such  a  way  aa 
to  take  up  the  slack  of  the  ca- 
ble and  give  a  constant  ten- 
sion. The  cable  travels  con- 
stantly in  one  direction,  and 
thus  moves  opposite  ways  upon 
the  two  tracks.  Trains  of 
twentj-  or  thirty  wagons  are 
moved  by  this  arrangement. 

In  some  mines  the  engine 
was  established  on  the  surface,        Traiiiming  bv  Btoum  iwwei 


IT 
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and  the  cable  was  guided  to  the  bottom  by  pulleys  and  sheaves;  this  was 
the  first  plan  adopted,  but  it  occasions  too  much  friction  and  wear  of  the 
rope,  and  now  the  engine  is  always  placed  underground. 

To  start  or  stop  the  trains  it  is  not  necessary  to  stop  the  cables.  There 
is  a  conductor  in  the  first  wagon  of  each  train.  When  he  wants  to  pot 
the  train  in  motion  he  lifts  up  the  cable  with  a  hook,  makes  it  pass  alon^ 
a  wooden  block  fixed  under  the  wagon,  and  by  means  of  a  lever  he  brin^ 
forward  a  wooden  wedge  which  squeezes  the  cable  against  the  wood<^ 
block.  Cable  and  wagon,  being  then  connected,  move  together.  By 
maneuvering  his  lever  the  other  way,  the  conductor  disconnects  the  rope 
and  stops  the  train.  When  the  train  arrives  opposite  the  machine^  or 
where  the  cable  runs  underground,  the  conductor  loosens  the  rope  and 
the  train  runs  alone.  The  momentum  carries  the  train  up  to  the  point 
where  the  cable  reappe-ars;  the  conductor  then  again  connects  the  rope 
to  the  train  as  before. 

In  the  coal  mines  of  Pelton  the  principal  road  is  1,500  metres  in  length 
It  is  partly  horizontal  and  partly  on  a  slope  of  five  degrees.  The  driving 
cable  is  0™.022  in  diameter,  its  running  speed  is  6°>.00  per  second,  and  it 
carries  a  train  of  30  wagons;  the  width  of  the  rail  is  0™.60 ;  the  strength 
of  the  motive  power  is  40  horse-power;  and  the  cable  transports  52  tnii&> 
in  12  hours,  representing  a  duty  of  560  tons  of  coal. 

The  labor  costs 1.^  .•i4» 

Coal  (refuse)  for  fuel,  6  tons  at  3  francs 18.  <)»» 

Repairs,  interest,  &c 76,  rii» 

Total 108,  w 

Which  represents  a  cost  of  0.137  franc  per  ton  per  kilometre.  Under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  transportation  by  horses  costs  0.21  fnnr 
per  ton,  and  by  trammers,  0.67  franc. 

II.— HOISTING  ENGINES. 

The  hoisting  engines  exhibited  in  the  palace  of  the  Champ  de  Mars 
were  all  double- cylinder  engines,  acting  directly  on  the  drum  or  ivt4. 
This  style  now  predominates  throughout  the  mining  regions  of  En^^land 
France,  and  Belgium. 

Hoisting  was  formerly  done  at  a  very  low  speed,  and  consequently  tb*- 
drums  turned  very  slowly.  To  run  them  directly  by  the  engine  urmiW 
have  required  very  heavy  machinery,  and  considerable  expense  to  put 
them  up.  Practice  gradually  proved  that  engines  of  comparatively  8inail 
power  could  be  conveniently  run  at  high  speed.  Such  small  hoisttin^ 
engines  were  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  horse-power.  They  were  €|ait«' 
light — ^had  only  one  cylinder — but  could  be  run  three  or  four  time8  a* 
fast  as  the  drum,  which  was  geared  by  a  cog-wheel. 

But  as  the  weight  of  stufi"  to  be  hoisted  was  constantly  increasin{r«  as 
well  as  the  number  of  the  revolutions  of  the  drum,  the  motive  power 
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was  also  increased  to  reduce  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  engine, 
until  the  number  of  revolutions  of  both  engine  and  drum  was  about 
equal.  At  that  time  it  was  thought  more  simple  to  get  rid  of  the  cog- 
wheel and  gearing  in  general,  and  to  connect  the  drum  directly  with  the 
connecting  rod  of  the  steam-cylinder. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  reversing  of  the  motion  in  these  engines,  the 
power  was  divided  between  two  coupled  cylinders  instead  of  one.  The 
two  connecting  rods  acted  on  the  drum  by  cranks  at  right  angles. 

This  method  has  both  advantages  and  inconveniences.  The  steam  can 
be  reversed  immediately,  and  the  drum  may  be  turned  at  will,  and  in  an 
instant,  either  one  way  or  the  other.  With  the  fly-wheel  and  gearing 
construction,  it  was  quite  dangerous  to  reverse  the  steam.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  exhaust  of  the  steam  must  be  very  perfect,  or  the  action  of  the 
cylinders  would  be  irregular.  The  larger  the  cylinders  are  the  greater 
the  slide-valve  must  be — more  strength  must  be  exerted  by  the  engineer 
when  they  have  to  be  moved. 

Considerable  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  slide-valves.  In 
France  and  in  England  they  have  been  replaced  by  distributing  valves, 
which  require  very  little  exertion  to  operate,  and  can  be  maneuvered  as 
as  well  by  Mr.  Stevenson's  reversing  motion. 

The  double-cylinder  dirA^t-acting  engines  are  made  either  with  vertical 
or  horizontal  cylinders.  In  England  they  generally  prefer  the  former, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  the  advantage  of  permitting  the  main  drum  to 
be  placed  above  at  a  considerable  height,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  slope 
of  the  cable.  This  is,  doubtless,  an  important  point ;  but  when  the  drums 
are  set  up  so  high  it  requires  very  strong  and  expensive  frameworks  to 
sustain  them,  and  such  frames  are  more  or  less  liable  to  vibrations^ 
whereas  with  the  horizontal-cylinder  engines  the  drum  and  engine  are 
placed  on  the  same  foundation  and  are  much  more  stable  and  solid. 

The  Creuzot  company  exhibited  in  the  French  section  an  en^ne  with 
two  coupled  horizontal  cylinders,  with  very  long  strokes,  and  acting 
directly  on  the  drum. 

In  the  Belgian  section  Messrs.  Dorzee  and  Oudry  exhibited  a  double- 
(jylinder  hoisting  engine,  some  features  of  which  are  new.  The  cylinders 
are  vertical,  and  are  supported  on  two  substantial  and  firm  cast-iron 
frames  or  towers,  above  the  drum-shaft,  phiced  level  with  the  floor.  The 
cylinders  act  downward  on  the  drum  instead  of  upward,  a«  in  the 
English  vertical  engines.  This  style  does  not  diminish  the  obliquity  of 
the  cable,  and  although  it  may  secure  a  firm  foundation  for  the  drum, 
yet  we  believe  that  horizontal  cylinders  would  act  better,  be  firmer,  and 
cost  less  to  put  up. 

STEAM-BRAKES. 

Powerful  steam-brakes  are  now  quite  extensively  used  to  avoid  acci- 
dents when  hoisting  at  high  speed.  Collisions  will  frequently  occur 
between  the  two  cages  or  buckets,  and  sometimes  the  cages  or  buckets 
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will  be  drawn  up  too  high  and  be  in  danger  of  passing  over  the  sheav*^ 
at  the  head  of  the  shaft.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  have  the  mean^ 
of  quickly  arresting  the  motion  of  the  drum.  A  great  deal  has  bt^i 
said  against  steam-brakes ;  it  is  claimed  that  they  never  are  in  «r<»»l 
working  order,  and  that  when  the  accident  happens  they  do  not  act  b 
a  satisfactory  manner.  These  objections  may  be  avoided  if  the  steam 
brake  is  constantly  used  by  the  engineer  for  all  the  maneuvering. 

DIAMETER  OF  WINDING  DRUMS. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  dram  a> 
the  rate  of  hoisting,  it  was  long  before  the  diameter  of  the  dram  w# 
altered.  It  used  to  vary  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  metres,  but  it  v> 
found,  as  the  mines  grew  deeper,  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  ropesau 
cables  (wire  ropes  especially)  when  coiled  around  a  small  dram  to> 
very  great.  To  avoid  the  short  bend  around  small  drums,  their  diam^tK 
was  greatly  increased,  and  was  finally  carried  to  seven  metres,  (fo-L 
twenty-one  to  twenty-two  feet.)  Of  course,  in  this  case,  the  number  •>: 
revolutions  of  the  drum  for  the  same  hoisting  speed  has  been  reducvi 
but,  as  it  requires  very  expensive  engines  to  run  them  directly,  then*  •* 
a  tendency  to  return  to  the  old  style  of  gearing  the  drum  by  a  cog-wbti»- 
and  to  run  it  with  lighter  but  higher-speed  engines. 

These  large  drums  are  particularly  desirable  for  wire  ropes,  which  a?* 
destroyed  .very  fast  by  a  short  bend.  On  these  large  circumference.^  tin 
turns  are  fewer,  and  the  cable  need  not  be  coiled  several  times  ovfr 
itself,  which  causes  great  wear  and  destruction  of  the  strands.  Eaii 
turn  of  a  drum  22  feet  in  diameter  represents  66  feet  of  length  of  cabV. 
and  25  rounds  will  reach  1,650  feet  deep.  With  a  rope  one  and  a  b»l^ 
inch  thick  the  drum  would  have  to  be  a  little  over  three  feet  in  lenj^tL. 
In  such  a  case  the  radius  of  the  drum  in  winding  would  remain  the  ^i^^-ir 
when  wire  rope  is  used ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  hemp  rope,  wbui. 
has  a  much  greater  diameter,  and  when  winding  up  around  the  dmm  * 
must  coil  upon  itself  several  times,  and  thus  increase  considerably  t^J* 
radius  of  the  drum,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  unwinding  or  loweri*- 
into  the  shaft,  the  radius  of  the  drum  is  rapidly  reduced. 

The  difterence  of  radius  is  insufticient  to  compensate  for  the  weight « ' 
the  unwound  cable,  and  such  an  arrangement  requires  powerful  en^n^ 
to  lift  up  the  dead  weight  of  cable  at  the  start.  From  that  moment  I*-^* 
and  less  power  is  required  until  the  two  buckets  or  cages  meet  in  tl- 
shaft ;  then  the  descxinding  cable  gradually  takes  the  advantage  of  xh* 
ascending  one,  and  the  steam-engine,  instead  of  driving,  is  soon  drivni 
with  an  increased  velocity  by  the  increasing  weight  of  the  descendinc 
cable.  To  avoid  these  inconveniences  a  system  of  counterpoises  is  osrd- 
Kopes  carrying  a  counterpoise  are  wound  around  sheaves  plac^ed  ou  tli* 
shaft  of  the  drum;  these  counterpoises  play  up  aud  down  the  shaft  i'»f 
about  fifty  or  sixty  metres;  the  cable  unrolls  as  it  goes  down,  aud  tli^ 
radius  of  the  sheaves  diminishes.    It  is  so  arranged  that  when  the  entirr 
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cable  is  paid  out  and  the  counterpoise  is  down,  the  two  buckets  or  cages 
pa«is  each  other  in  the  shaft.  At  that  time  the  strain  upon  the  hoisting 
drum  changes,  as  also  the  action  of  the  counteri)oi8e.  The  rotary  motion 
of  the  hoisting  drum  continues  in  the  same  direction,  as  also  that  of  the 
Hheave,  which  now  winds  up  the  rope  of  the  counterpoise  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  force  required  to  rjiise  up  this  counterpoise  counterbal- 
ances the  weight  of  the  descending  cable. 

Another  way,  which  gives  better  results,  consists  in  using  a  very 
lieavy  cast-iron  chain  as  a  counterpoise. 

Some  attempts  have  lately  been  made  to  suppress  the  sheave  entirely, 
and  to  hoist  directly  with  the  drums,  by  placing  them  over  the  shaft. 

Drums  seven  metres  in  diameter  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  shaft, 
instead  of  the  sheaves,  and  are  driven  directly  by  a  double-cylinder 
engine.  This  system,  which  is  fully  described  in  "i^  materiel  des  houil- 
l^eSy^  by  Professor  A.  Burat,  has  not  been  entirely  successful  so  far ;  but 
it  has  shown,  however,  that  an  economy  of  fifty  per  cent,  can  be  realized 
on  the  wear  and  tear  of  cables. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  do  away  entirely  with  the  sheaves,  yet  it  is  quite 
easy  to  increase  their  diameter  so  as  to  avoid  giving  a  short  bend  to  the 
cables,  which  quickly  ruins  them,  and  particularly  wire  ropes. 

A  series  of  rollers  placed  on  a  curve  of  a  very  large  radius  might  be 
advantageously  used  instead  of  large  sheaves. 

IRON  DERRICKS. 

One  of  the  most  recent  improvements  is  the  substitution  of  iron  for 
wood  in  the  construction  of  poppet  heads  or  derricks  over  shafts.  Such 
constructions,  made  of  wood,  soon  decay,  and  are  insecure,  but  when 
made  of  iron  they  are  at  once  more  durable,  stronger,  and  lighter.  The 
collective  exhibition  from  St.  Etienne  contained  a  fine  example  from  the 
mines  of  St.  Louis.  This  structure  rises  about  thirty -five  feet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft  to  the  axis  of  the  pulleys.  The  pillars  and  girders 
are  hollow,  and  are  formed  of  segments  of  cast  iron  bolted  together  by 
means  of  suitable  flanges.  The  principal  supports  are  oval,  the  longest 
diameter  being  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  strain.  The  total 
weight  of  the  iron  is  22,000  kilogrammes,  and  the  cost,  at  55  francs  per 
100  kilogrammes,  is  about  12,000  francs.  This  does  not  include  the 
jmlleys  or  the  guides  for  the  cages,  or  the  painting.^ 

ni.— PUMPING  AND  DBAINING  MACHINERY. 

The  Universal  Exposition  of  1867  contained  no  full-size  model  of 
pumps  or  draining  machines.  Most  of  these  machines  are  only  made  to 
order,  and,  besides,  their  tremendous  weight  would  have  occasioned  too 
great  an  expense  for  transportation.    They  were  represented  only  by 

1  Vide  Revue  de  rExpositim  de  m67, 1  and  2,  with  an  exceUent  plate  showing  the  details 
oi  constructioD. — Ed. 
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drawings  and  small  models,  most  of  which  were  inventions  of  a  mert^ 
theoretical  kind  and  which  had  not  been  put  in  practice. 

Another  reason  which  explains  the  slight  importance  given  to  Uit»e 
machines  at  the  Exposition  is  that  for  many  years  past  no  very  ii(»vfl 
features  have  been  introduced  in  their  construction.  Doubtless,  thnr 
construction  has  been  improved  as  well  as  that  of  all  other  kind^  iit 
machines,  but  no  radical  change  has  been  effected  in  their  principle. 

Although  the  most  costly  of  all  kinds  of  machines,  as  far  ba  the  ent 
tion  is  concerned,  the  Cornish  engine  continues  to  be  exclusively  used,  w 
elevating  large  quantities  of  water  from  very  great  depths. 

CORNISH  ENGINES. 

The  Cornish  engine  has  been  for  some  time  past  constructed  on  tv* 
different  plans,  viz,  the  beam  engine  and  the  direct-acting  engine. 

When  this  last  form  was  first  introduced  it  waa  thought  to  be  a  gn«s 
improvement,  on  account  of  the  suppression  of  the  beam ;  but  it  t^p 
soon  discovered  that  the  working  of  these  machines  was  tar  from  beiiv 
perfect,  and  the  beam  was  quickly  re-established,  as  much  for  the  si^" 
of  carrying  the  weights  employed  for  counterbalancing  the  rods  at^  iW 
imparting  motion  to  the  condenser,  without  which  the  Coruisb  enpoc 
loses  its  most  precious  advantage,  viz,  the  economy  of  fuel. 

Brought  back  to  this  new  form,  the  direct-acting  engine  faais  all  thr 
organs  of  the  old  Cornish  type,  and  costs  nearly  as  much.  If  it  has  the 
advantage  of  taking  less  room,  and  consequently  necessitating  less  extent 
of  building,  on  the  other  hand  it  blocks  up  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  au^i 
very  often  its  foundations  cost  as  much  as  those  of  the  first  kind. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  for  giving  the  preference,  at  first  si'rt'. 
to  either  of  these  two  systems;  local  circumstances  will  cause  a  dei'i^i"L 
either  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other. 

Those  who  would  like  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the  newest  niudt  > 
of  this  sort  of  machine  will  find  full  descriptions  in  the  ^^Le  matctHtl  ^o 
houUlereH^^  by  Professor  Burat,  of  Paris,  and  in  the  ^^Port/euUie  dfcko 
iW,"  of  Belgium. 

With  regard  to  novelty  of  details,  we  have  none  to  call  att^^ntiou  t»'. 
unless  it  be  the  increasing  tendency  of  placing  the  main  rod  in  the  a\^* 
of  the  pumps.  When  the  rod  is  of  wood  it  is  separated  into  two  pan* 
where  it  passes  a  pump  in  the  shaft,  and  the  pump  is  placed  betutni 
the  two  parts  of  the  rod.  ^\^len  the  rods  are  made  of  iron  two  aeparai* 
ones  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  pumps,  and  they  are  unitrtl 
together  at  certain  distances  so  as  to  keep  them  equidistant. 

For  distributing  the  steam  the  cataract  and  Hornblower^s  well*kno«o 
equilibrium  valve  are  employed. 

PRDINARY  PUMPING  ENGINES. 

Pumping  engines  of  a  smaller  descrii)tion  show  considerable  vHrH*t> 
in  their  construction;   none,  however,  possess  any  striking  no^elt). 
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Among  them  we  would  mention  the  double-action  engine,  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  works,  and  working  directly  one  or  two  pumps  equally 
double-acting,  and  forcing  the  wat^er  at  one  stroke  up  to  the  surface. 
This  system  is  simple  and  cheap  as  regards  first  cost,  but  consumes  too 
much  fuel,  as  it  is  generally  constructed  without  condensing  apparatus. 
It  can  hardly  be  used  except  when  the  machine  can  be  established  over 
some  large  excavations  deep  enough  to  gather  the  water  for  ten  or  fifteen 
days;  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  any  repairs  either  to  the 
pumps  or  the  engine  without  danger  of  being  overflowed.  This  has 
teaded  to  prevent  the  system  from  being  adopted,  notwithstanding  its 
simplicity. 

In  depths  not  exceeding  one  hundred  metres  (three  hundred  feet)  suc- 
tion and  lifting  pumps  are  used,  and  worked  directly  from  rods  at  the 
orifice  of  the  shaft.  These  rods,  which  are  either  of  wood  or  iron,  work 
in  the  pipes  of  the  pumps.  The  pipes  are  united  directly  to  the  body  of 
the  pumps,  and  have  a  slightly-increased  diameter,  so  as  to  permit  the 
easy  removal  of  the  pistons. 

In  many  cases,  when  the  driving  engine  has  more  power  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  hoisting,  the  surplus  of  power  can  be  made  available 
for  working  a  couple  of  lifting  pumps  of  the  kind  above  mentioned.  In 
this  case  the  pamps  work  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  hoisting 
itself,  stopping  when  necessary  to  fasten  or  unfasten  the  kibbles,  and 
turning  in  one  or  the  other  direction  according  to  the  change  of  the 
working. 

A  temporary  and  inexpensive  system  of  pumping  is  thus  obtained, 
and  is  very  serviceable  until  the  increasing  amount  of  water  requires  a 
special  pumping  engine. 

RAISING  WATER  BY  GUIDED  KIBBLES. 

In  some  cases  one  of  the  most  ancient  systems  of  pumping  is  still  in 
use ;  we  alhide  to  the  extraction  of  the  water  by  means  of  kibbles  sus- 
pended on  cables. 

As  at  first  established,  this  system  only  pennitted  the  elevation  of 
small  quantities  of  water ;  but  owing  to  the  perfection  of  the  engines 
now  employed,  this  class  of  machines  can  be  employed  with  great  advan- 
tage. Since  the  perfection  of  the  guides  employed  in  the  shafts  is  such 
that  ponderous  loads  of  water  can  be  raised  very  rapidly,  the  ancient 
wooden  kibbles,  which  brought  up  500  to  000  quarts  at  a  time,  have  been 
replaced  by  iron  tanks  of  horizontal  rectangular  or  circular  form,  which 
will  hold  from  2,500  to  3,000  quarts,  and  travel  from  9  to  36  feet  (3  .00 
to  12».00)  per  second. 

Under  these  circumstances  large  quantities  of  water  can  be  brought  to 
the  surface,  if  care  be  taken  to  render  as  easy  as  possible  the  filling  and 
emptying,  which  can  be  readly  accomplished  by  making  use  of  large  valves. 

HUET  AND  GEYLER'S  CHAIN  PUMP. 

Lastly,  we  mention  a  trial  made  by  Messrs.  Huet  &  Gteyler  of  their 
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well-knowD  system,  but  wliich  to  our  knowledge  bad  uot  been  employed 
before  for  tbe  drainage  of  mitteB. 

The  chain  pump,  whicb  ha8  been  much  used  for  domestic  pnipo9««.it 
composed  of  a  pipe  open  at  both  euds  and  in  which  an  endless  chain 
passes,  carryiug  at  equal  distauces  disks  of  iron,  which  nearly  fill  tlie 
pipe  aud  act  us  buckets. 

Messrs,  Huet  &  Geylcr  coustruct  these  buckets  with  an  india-mhbK 
ring,  which  iicts  as  a  stufflog  aud  &ts  the  tube  closely. 

Two  twin  pumps  were  laouuted  and  had  to  lift  the  water  to  a  heipL: 
of  twenty-five  metres  (about  seventy-flve  feet)  ouly.  One  pump  aliw 
was  intended  for  working,  the  other  being  simply  placed  there  for  z.' 
in  case  of  accident 

The  internal  diameter  of  tbe  pipes  was  0".07.  These  pipes  were  ■* 
copper  drawu  without  being  soldered,  and  ouly  0'°.(H)2  thick. 

They  were  made  in  lengths  of  six  metres,  (eighteen  feet,)  and  wen- 
anited  together  by  means  of  flanges  and  bolts.  The  endless  chain  via 
of  ordinary  construction ;  its  links  were  of  irou,  0^,01  in  diameter. 


Fig.  3 


3l  Gejler'H  i-'liuiii  Pump. 


The  pistons  or  buckets  were  made  ii 
five  pieces;  (see  sketch.)  The  stuffing  was 
com|>o8ed  of  a  single  india-rubber  riuii. 
Experience  has  taught  that  in  order  to  ut> 
taiu  the  maximum  amount  of  work  it  v.i> 
necessary  that  this  caoutchouc  ring  sboaU 
come  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  pi[w. 
but  without  pressing  on  them.  As  the  in 
<iia-rubl>er  weais,  it  is  screwed  up  by  a  nin 
and  a  set  nut.  When  it  becomes  uecessan 
to  renew  the  ring,  it  is  easily  accomplisbt^l 
by  unscrewing  the  two  nuts  aud  removin; 
-  tbe  key  A. 

These  pistons  were  placed  at  distances  iV 
three  metres  (nine  feet)  apart  Thechaii 
passes  over  a  grooved  pulley  or  spfockei 
wheel,  the  groove  of  which  is  0".01  larp-t 
than  the  bucketj^  t^tuda  introdaced  in  tkif 
groove  prevent  tlie  chain  from  slippinf;: 
they  are  adapted  to  tbe  pulley  and  can  t* 
easily  changed  as  may  be  desired.  Tk 
speed  of  the  chain  is  ninety  metres  (27 U  fn-i 
per  minute. 

Thus  constructed,  this  pump,  whicb  h» 
now  bei'ii  at  work  for  ten  months  withawt 
any  other  stopimge  or  repair  than  Ihatnf 
changing  three  times  the  india-rubber  slaff 
ing,bas  constantly  raised  (]uanti  ties  of  wah-f 
varying  from  150  to  200  cubic  metres  i"r 
day  of  nine  to  ten  hours. 
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Oq  account  of  its  simplicity  and  its  small  amount  of  wear  and  tear, 
this  pump  might  be  well  adapted  to  larger  diameters  and  to  operate  at 
nmch  greater  depths,  taking  care  to  divide  the  column  at  every  twenty 
or  twenty-five  metres  by  means  of  reservoirs. 

RUSSIAN  PVUP. 

A  model  of  an  apparatns  for  raising  wat^r  was  exhibited  in  the 
Russian  section.  It  is  very  ingenious,  bnt  has  not  been  yet  prnctically 
psed.  This  apparatus  is  composed  of  a  tube  running  from  the  reservoir 
to  the  surface  outlet.  (Fig.  4.)  This  tube  is  divided  by  equidistant 
partitions,  with  a  valve  in  the  centre  of  each. 

Pipes  fixed  in  the  partitions  and  under  each  valve,  Fig.  4. 

descend  into  each  compartment  and  stop  quite  near 
the  bottom.  Two  tubes  follow  the  length  of  the  cen- 
tral pipes,  and  by  means  of  elliow  pipes  establish  com- 
munication between  two  altemnt^  seetious  of  the  cen- 
tral pipe.  The  pipe  which  communicates  with  the 
compartments  of  even  numbers  2,  4,  tuid  6  connects 
directly  with  the  outside  air. 

The  other  pii^e  in  communication  with  the  compart- 
ments of  odd  nnmbers  1,  3,  and  5  is  connected  with  a 
large  pump  which  alternately  rarifies  or  compresses 
the  air. 

A  vacuum  being  made  by  the  pnmp,  the  water  rises 
from  the  reservoir  and  runs  in  the  section  No.  1.  Then 
the  pump  compresses  air  and  the  water  passes  from 
section  No.  1  to  section  No.  2  by  the  connecting  tube, 
and  the  excess  of  compressed  air  escapes  tiirongh  the 
open  tube. 

When  the  pnmp  makes  the  vacuum  again  in  all  sec- 
tions of  odd  numbers,  the  compartment  one  fills  as 
before,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  atmosi>heric  pressure 
forces  the  water  from  section  No.  2  into  section  No.  3, 
which  is  empty.    When  the  apparatus  is  put  in  motion     Rn**'""  Pomp, 
the  pumpg create  the  vacuum,  the  couipartments  1, 3, 5,  &c.,  fill  nnder  the 
influence  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  when  the  pump  compresses 
the  air  in  the  odd  sections  the  water  runs  in  the  compartments  of  even 
numbers,  and  so  ou. 

It  is  possible  that  air  contained  in  the  water,  when  escajtiiig  under 
the  influence  of  the  vacuum,  might  prevent  the  action  of  this  pump.  It 
is  prottable,  however,  that  the  greatest  amount  of  air  escapes  through  the 
0|>eu  pipe  at  the  time  the  water  is  forced  from  the  odd  to  the  even  num- 
bered sections. 

Practice  only  will  prove  wliether  this  ingenious  coutrivance  can  be 
made  available  for  mining  purposes. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

MAN-ENGINES  AND  PARACHUTES. 

Descent  of  miners  by  means  of  fixed  ladders — Lowering  men  bt  x£an»  'Y 
CABLES — Construction  of  the  man-enoine — ^The  rods — ^Landing-flacb^  -i 
STAGES- Support  of  the  rods — Hydrauuc  regulators — Movement  or  -u 
MAN  engine — Parachutes  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  to  cages— Cko^ 

I.— THE  DESCENT  OF  MINERS. 

Fahrkunst,  or  man-engines,  are  not  of  recent  invention ;  one  or  t* 
early  examples  are  known  in  Germany,  and  were  established  ihtn 
toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  These  first  machines  were  al^ai- 
doned,  i>erhaps,  from  not  acting  properly  or  from  not  being  a  real  necte- 
sity  at  the  time,  and  seventy  or  eighty  years  passed  away  before  tb^y 
again  came  into  use. 

As  by  degrees  the  mines  of  Germany,  Belgium,  and  England  becsuD^ 
deeper,  various  plans  were  devised  to  x>rocure  cheap  and  easy  means  o*. 
descent  for  the  workmen ;  and  the  man-engine  was  again  brought  inti* 
notice.  From  the  most  remote  antiquity  three  methods  have  been  ifi 
common  use  for  the  descent  into  mines,  viz :  inclined  planes,  ladders,  and 
ropes. 

Inclined  planes  have  been  used  only  in  shallow  mines ;  in  deep  minet^ 
the  length  and  cost  becomes  so  great  that  they  cannot  be  used. 

DESCENT  BY  FIXED  LADDERS. 

The  descent  by  fixed  ladders  is  the  most  common,  and  is  certainly  tbf 
safest  and  the  most  economical  of  all  the  ways  yet  tried  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  mines  of  moderate  depth  and  in  all  preparatory  working 
When  ladder- ways  are  well  made,  they  are  isolated  from  the  rest  of  tin- 
shaft  by  partitions  or  brettices.  The  serious  fall  of  a  man  in  these  <»*♦ 
is  very  rare,  and  can  only  happen  through  imprudence  or  earelessoeax 
The  workman  has  his  safety  in  his  own  hands,  and  the  accidents  an 
few  and  slight. 

Statistics  show  that  of  one  hundred  accidents  occurring  upon  ladd<*rs 
there  are  only  about  twelve  fatal.  But  this  mode  of  descent  is  inadiDi> 
sible  in  deep  workings  and  is  then  subject  to  three  great  inoonvenieDc«^:«^ 
first,  it  ruins  the  health  of  the  miners  who  are  compelled  for  a  oertaun 
time  every  day  to  go  up  and  down ;  second,  the  fatigue  imposed  op^w 
the  miners  deprives  them  of  some  of  their  energy  at  their  daily  wort : 
third,  it  takes  a  considerable  time  to  change  the  shifts  of  men  or  rela.^N 

To  go  down  100  metres  of  ladder  requires  about  15  minutes,  (900 
seconds,)  equal  to  9  seconds  per  metre.    If  we  suppose  that  tlie  meo 
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follow  each  other  at  2  metres  distance,  after  the  first  man  has  arrived  Bt 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  it  will  be  18  seconds  before  the  second  man 
^ets  to  the  bottom,  and  so  on ;  so  that  if  the  shift  is  composed  of  200 
men,  it  will  require  900  seconds  +  200  x  18  seconds  =  900  +  3600 
seconds  =  4500  seconds,  or  1  hour  15  minutes,  for  them  all  to  descend  to 
the  bottom. 

If  the  shaft  is  400  metres  deep,  15  minutes  per  100  metres  must  be 
added  for  the  descent  of  the  first  man,  which  makes  altogether  2  hours 
for  200  men;  with  this  basis  for  calculation  it  is  easy  to  find  the  time 
required  for  the  descent  of  any  number  of  men  to  any  given  depth. 

The  ascent  of  100  metres  of  ladder  requires  about  twice  as  much  time 
as  the  descent ;  then  if  we  take  the  depth  of  400  metres,  and  the  num- 
ber of  men  200,  we  have  for  the  descent  by  ladders  2  hours,  and  for  the 
ascent  4  hours,  in  all  6  hours,  which,  added  to  8  hoips  work  per  shift, 
makes  14  hours,  during  6  hours  of  which  the  work  in  ascending  aD<i 
descending  is  much  harder  than  the  actual  mining. 

It  is  impossible  for  men  to  continue  to  perform  such  labor,  so  that  in 
most  mines  over  250  metres  deep  the  hours  of  real  work  are  shortened 
and  the  balance  of  the  time  is  set  apart  for  the  work  of  ascending  and 
descending. 

The  Polytechnic  Society  of  Cornwall,  in  comparing  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality amongst  men  working  at  different  depths,  (accidents  deducted,) 
estimates  that  in  works  of  400  to  500  metres  in  depth,  where  ladders 
are  used,  the  lives  of  the  men  are  shortened  by  twenty  years.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  prolonged  use  of  ladders  gives  rise  to 
serious  derangements  of  the  organs  of  respiration  and  renders  a  certain 
number  of  men  unfit  for  work  before  they  are  thirty  years  old. 

LOWERING  BY  ROPES  AND  CAGES. 

The  time  required  for  lowering  and  raising  a  shift  of  men  by  cables, 
is  not  as  easy  to  estimate  as  that  required  where  ladders  alone  are  used. 
It  depends,  in  fact,  on  two  variable  elements — the  rate  of  speed,  and  the 
number  of  men  that  can  be  lifted  at  each  time. 

The  rate  of  speed  varies  according  to  the  importance  of  the  workings ; 
in  shafts  witfhout  guides  it  is  often  from  one  to  two  metres  per  second ;  in 
shafts  provided  with  guides  and  cages,  it  is  from  three  to  twelve  metres 
per  second ;  but  when  the  men  are  taken  up  and  down  in  the  cages,  the 
speed  is  often  slackened,  keeping  it  about  three  to  six  metres  per  second. 
The  number  of  men  carried  at  once  is  from  two  to  three  in  the  small  work- 
ings, and  sixteen  to  twenty,  or  more,  in  mines  of  greater  extent. 

A  comparison  of  the  time  required  for  the  descent  by  ladders  and  by 
lowering  in  cages  may  be  made  as  follows :  Assuming  that  there  are 
200  men  in  a  shift  and  that  the  depth  is  400  metres,  the  rate  of  speedy 
averaging,  say  five  metres,  and  that  eight  men  are  carried  at  once— at  five 
metres  per  second,  to  ascend  or  descend  400  metres  requires  ^^  =  80 
5  M  . 
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seconds.  To  this  must  be  added  about  two  minutes  (120  seconds)  tor 
the  stepping  in  and  out  of  the  men,  and  the  starting  and  stopping  of  tbf 
engine,  which  makes  altogether  120  -f  80  =  200  seconds.  Lowering  '* 
men  at  once,  we  have  ^|^  =  25  journeys  in  all  for  the  shift ;  the  time  will 
therefore  be  25  x  200  seconds  =  5000  seconds  =  1  hour  24  minntts. 
Doubling  this  for  the  entire  time  in  going  into  and  out  of  the  mine,  will 
be  2  hours  48  minutes,  which  is  half  the  time  taken  for  the  ascent  aL<i 
descent  of  the  same  number  of  men  by  ladders. 

But  these  figures  are  not  absolute;  they  may  vary  widely,  either  m^'P- 
or  less,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  workings. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  rope  are  inversely  to  ihrr 
of  the  ladders ;  the  health  of  the  men  does  not  suffer,  but  there  is  It* 
security,  and  accidents  are  much  more  serious. 

Accidents  by  ropes  and  by  ladders  are  as  3  to  2 ;  but  this  ratio  is  sti 
increased  by  the  fact  that  of  100  accidents  to  men,  94  are  killed  and » 
injured. 

These  deplorable  consequences  from  this  method  of  transportatioD  <•: 
miners  caused  the  Prussian  government  to  prohibit  the  lowering  or  nu- 
ing  of  men  by  the  cages  in  the  mines  of  Prussia. 

In  other  countries  they  are  still  used  together  with  the  ladders  ap  !•• 
this  time,  but  the  man-engine  has  again  come  into  use,  and  will  now  It 
described. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  MAN-ENGINE. 

The  movable  ladders  (eclielles  mobiles  J  called  in  Germany  Fahrku»f'> 
and  in  England  man-engine,  present,  when  well  constructed  all  il* 
desirable  conditions  for  security,  rapidity  of  motion,  and  for  health. 

They  are  all  alike  in  principle,  and  consist  essentially  of  two  s^tn*: 
beams  or  rods  hung  side  by  side  in  the  shaft  of  a  mine.  Each  beam  b..« 
platforms  or  landings  large  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  upon  placiil  x 
equal  distances  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Handles  to  be  graapeil  *•. 
the  hands  of  the  men  are  attached  at  a  convenient  height  above  oad 
platform. 

One  of  these  beams,  or  both  of  them,  is  connected  with  an  altemi 
ting  movement,  combined  in  such  a  manner  that,  at  the  moment  t\ 
movement  changes,  the  stages  of  both  beams  or  rods  are  level  with  t*;»* 
other. 

The  difference  between  one  man-engine  and  another  consist-s  only  :. 
the  particulars  of  construction,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  inot:<> 
is  given  to  the  rods. 

There  wa«  nothing  especially  new  in  the  Exposition,  either  in  the  sou- 
models  or  in  the  drawings,  and  we  will  therefore  abstain  from  dt^^rii^ 
ing  them,  but  will  point  out  the  inix)rovements  in  the  details  win-- 
reviewing  successively  all  the  separate  parts  forming  the  whole  of  il' 
man-engine. 
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Before  noticing  these  details,  we  will  give  a  description  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  man-engine  for  those  persons  who  may  not  be  familiar  with 
its  action. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  rods  E  and  D  range  all  the  depth  of  the 
mine  shaft,  and  that  at  equal  distances  stages  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  are  fixed 
to  the  rods  opposite  to  each  other. 

Fig.  5  shows  a  portion  of  the  rods  E  R',  with  their  stages 
or  platforms  A  A',  B  B',  C  C,  placed  at  equal  distances.  An 
alternate  upward  and  downward  movement  is  given  to  each 
of  these  rods ;  while  the  rod  R,  with  its  stages,  is  ascending, 
the  opposite  rod  R'  is  descending.  This  movement  brings 
the  platform  A  on  the  rod  R  opposite  to  the  platform  B'  on 
rod  R',  and  the  platform  B  opposite  the  platform  C^  The  mo- 
tion is  then  arrested  for  a  moment,  and  is  immediately  after- 
ward reversed,  and  the  platforms  return  to  their  original 
position.  If  now  miners  are  standing  upon  the  platforms  of 
R,  they  will  all  be  raised  by  the  upward  movement  a  distance 
equal  to  half  the  distance  between  the  platforms.  At  this 
point,  the  motion  ceasing,  the  miners  step  from  the  platforms 
of  the  rod  R  to  those  upon  the  rod  R',  and  by  the  next  move- 
ment are  again  lifted,  when  they  step  across  as  before,  and 
so  on  until  the  top  of  the  shaft  is  reached.  The  descent  is 
similarly  accomplished. 

In  a  few  cases  only  one  of  the  rods  moves,  and  the  other 
remains  stationary,  or  rather  the  second  rod  is  omitted  and 
stages  are  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  shaft  in  the  rock  itself^  in 
such  cases  the  single  rod  has  to  move  the  whole  distance 
-between  two  stages  instead  of  half  that  distance,  as  when 
two  rods  are  used. 

When  a  single  rod  is  used  in  connection  with  fixed  stages, 
the  miners  pass  alternately  from  the  stage  on  the  rod  to  the 
stage  fixed  in  the  rock.  They  then  wait  until  the  half-stroke 
brings  a  fresh  stage  opposite  to  them,  on  which  they  place 
themselves,  and  so  on. 

The  distance  between  two  stages  on  the  same  shaft  gener- 
ally varies  from  4™.50  to  8n\00.  The  stroke  of  the  apparatus  with  two 
movable  shafts  is  always  half  the  distance  between  the  stages,  conse- 
quently it  varies  from  2™ .25  to  4™.00.  There  are  from  four  to  eight  dou- 
ble strokes  per  minute. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  time  required  for  the  ascent  and  descent  of 
miners  by  this  engine,  let  us  take  our  standard  example,  4(K)  metres  of 
depth  and  200  men  to  send  down  or  lift  up  for  each  shift. 

Allowing  the  stages  to  be  6  metres  distant  from  each  other,  and  the 
man-engine  to  make  6  double  strokes  per  minute — in  one  minute  a  man 
will  then  have  passed  upon  and  from  6  stages,  he  will  then  have  been 
lifted  6™.00  x  6  =  36™.00,  and  consequently  will  rise  the  400  metres ; 
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in  ^~  =  12  miuutes.  Id  round  numbers.  Each  donble  stroke  tbereaftK 
will  deliver  another  man  at  the  surface,  or,  which  is  the  name  thin^.  t\w 
machine  will  lift  6  men  per  minute ;  the  200  men  will  therefore  arrivt.r 
the  surface  in  ^  =  34  minutes  in  round  numbers,  which,  added  to  ihr 
12  minutes  required  for  the  whole  ascent  of  the  first  man  on  the  8ta<r»-v 
gives  in  all  46  minutes ;  doubling  this  for  tbe  lowering  and  lifting  of  ant 
shift  of  men,  and  we  have  92  minutes  (1  hour  and  32  minutes)  for  thr 
whole,  and  that  without  either  danger  or  fatigue. 

So  that  for  200  men  and  400  metres  of  depth,  the  ascent  by  lad^lt^ 
requires  6  hours;  by  hoisting,  varying  from  1  to  4  hours;  by  tbe  ins. 
engine,  only  IJ  hour. 

The  fitting  up  of  a  man-engine  is  doubtless  a  considerable  exp*»ft'» 
but  it  is  soon  repaid  by  the  time  saved,  and  the  prevention  of  mastiL . 
fatigue  of  the  miner. 

DETAILS  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  RODS. — ^The  rods  are  either  made  of  wood  or  of  iron,  accordir.. 
to  the  local  convenience.  Iron  is  lighter  with  the  same  power  of  re>i< 
ance,  and  requires  less  room. 

Fig.  6-  Whether  the  rods  are  made  of  wood  or  of  iron,  they  are  all  bum^ 
with  a  decreasing  section  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  apjm 
ratus.  The  wooden  rods  are  made  in  two  waj^a — either  of  beam^ 
adjusted  end  to  end,  like  the  rods  of  lifting  pumps,  or  they  are  nia<l» 
with  planks,  the  ends  of  which  are  stepped  together,  as  indicate  i 
in  the  annexed  figure.  (Fig.  6.)  Gradually,  as  the  load  to  be  c-ar 
ried  allows  of  it,  a  plank  is  left  out  so  as  to  reduce  the  weight  ?* 
much  as  possible  and  yet  retain  all  the  necessary  solidity. 

Iron  rods  have  been  made  in  various  forms,  but  gem  rally  in  xh 
shape  of  angle  iron.  The  round  or  flat  iron  hsm  the  inconvenierh> 
of  allowing  too  much  vibration,  especially  at  the  bottom. 

The  number  of  rods  for  each  side  of  the  man-engine  may  be  oim-. 
two,  three,  or  four.  The  single  rod  is  generally  used  in  the  inchn*^ 
shafts.  It  is  composed  of  a  piece  of  wood  running  on  rollers  ai 
about  .six  or  eight  metres  apart.  These  rollers  of  wood  or  east  m< 
are  laid  on  sills  of  wood  fixed  in  the  rock. 

The  stages  or  platforms  are  made  of  planks  large  enongfa  t4>  r- 
ceive  both  feet,  and  are  firmly  supiiorted  by  iron  brackets  l>el«»» 
iron  handles  are  securely  fixed  by  bolts  to  the  rods,  at  a  height  • 
about  1™.00  to  1»».30  above  each  stage,  to  enable  the  miner  to  k«*, 
his  balance. 

Where  the  rods  are  separated  by  fixed  ladders,  as  in  some  m 
stances,  the  distance  required  to  pass  over  from  one  stage  to  tht 
other  varies  from  0™.65  to  0™.75,  which  renders  the  appsimtus  n' 
commodious  and  even  dangerous. 

Man-engines  in  vertical  shafts  always  have  at  least  two  ittds,  ba< 
ancing  each  other. 
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Mr.  Havrez,  manufacturer  in  Belgium,  and  exhibitor,  constructs  man- 
endues  with  three  rods  in  each  of  the  lifts. 

Rods  are  sometimes  made  with  the  landing-stages  large  enough  to 
carry  two  men  at  once,  which  permits  the  miners  to  pass  each  other 
witli  ease  in  going  up  and  down,  some  ascending  while  others  are  de- 
i>ceudiug. 

Th£  LANDING  PLACES  OR  STAGES. — ^Thc  stages  are  made  of  the 
lightest  wood  possible,  and  their  dimensions  vary  according  to  the  space 
at  command ;  they  should  not  be  less  than  0^.50  to  0  .60  square ;  but 
some  are  made  which  are  only  0™.40. 

But  with  these  small  dimensions  they  are  dangerous.  These  stages 
are  generally  put  in  iron  frames,  which  serve  at  the  same  time  to  bind 
the  rods.  When  two  stages,  one  on  the  ascending,  the  other  on  the 
descending  rod,  are  level  with  each  other,  the  distance  which  separates 
them  varies  from  0»».03  to  0™.250,  and  even  to  0™.30. 

TVTien  the  space  is  wide,  there  is  danger  in  crossing  from  one  stage  to 
the  other,  for  the  miner  may  step  into  the  empty  space  and  be  preci- 
pitated to  the  bottom.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  space  is  very  narrow, 
the  passage  is  very  easy,  but  there  is  danger  that  the  miner  may  impru- 
deutly  let  his  head  or  his  shoulder  project  beyond  the  stage  on  which 
lie  is,  so  a«  to  be  struck  or  caught  by  the  stage  of  the  opposite  rod  during 
the  movement. 

This  difficulty  is  avoided  in  two  ways — either  by  making  the  stage  in 
two  pieces,  one  fixed  and  the  other  hinged,  so  that  it  rises  when  it  meets 
with  an  obstacle,  or  in  fixing  under  each  stage  inclined  planks,  well 
dressed  and  smoothed,  which  push  against  an  obstacle  and  force  it  back 
within  the  limits  of  the  opposite  stage.  This  last  plan  can  only  be  used 
where  the  movement  of  the  man-engine  is  not  too  rapid ;  if  the  motion 
is  rapid,  the  first  is  preferable. 

The  hinges  of  the  stages  are  made  either  of  copper  or  of  very  strongs 
leather  to  avoid  oxidation.  In  the  mines  of  Freiberg,  Saxony,  the 
stiiges  are  not  placed  opi)osite  each  other,  but  side  by  side. 

Balance  weights  and  pulleys. — The  rods  and  stages  work  in 
guides  at  distances  which  vary  from  twenty  to  fifty  metres  from  each 
other.  But  this  is  not  sufficient.  It  would  not  be  prudent  to  leave  such 
a  mass,  200  to  500  metres  long,  suspended  without  any  other  supx)orl. 

The  whole  weight  is  therefore  balanced  by  what  are  called  balance 
pulleys.  They  are  placed  two  and  two  alongside  the  rods.  The  opposite 
r<Kl8  are  then  connected  by  chains,  which  pass  over  these  pulleys  and 
thus  sustain  a  part  of  the  weight  of  the  rods.  TbB  weight  of  one  rod 
also  counterbalances  the  weight  of  the  other.  Adjusting  screw  rods  at 
the  ends  of  the  chains  give  the  means  of  changing  the  length  of  the 
chain  so  as  to  secure  the  proper  strain  on  each  support  or  pulley.  The 
arrangement  of  the  rods,  the  central  ladder- way,  and  the  balance  pulleys 
and  chains,  are  shown  in  the  annexed  figure. 
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It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  movement  of  the  machine  bein;; 
uniform,  that  of  the  connecting  rod  which  commands  the  man-engiDe  i* 
variable.  It  is  very  slow  at  the  commencement  of  it«  stroke,  is  acceler- 
ated at  the  middle  of  the  stroke,  and  becomes  slow  at  the  end.  The 
miner,  thanks  to  the  regularity  of  the  movement  and  the  slowness  ai 
speed,  when  the  stages  approach  the  same  level  and  separate  from  eacb 
other,  can  begin  his  passage  from  one  rod  to  the  other  a  little  before  tb* 
stroke,  and  continue  it  a  little  after. 

Experience  proves  that  this  second  method  is  the  safest.  ThepersoD^ 
who  go  down  for  the  first  time  on  these  machines  do  not  experience  any  db 
agreeable  sensation.  It  is  not  so  with  the  single  acting  machines ;  wht^ 
after  the  stoppage,  the  stage  lifts  or  lowers  a  person  suddenly  who  is  not  ar 
customed  to  them,  he  experiences  a  disagreeable  sensation,  (a  sinkiugat  tbf 
stomach,)  which  is  increased  by  the  sudden  stop  at  the  end  of  the  stroke. 
Man-engines  worked  by  direct-acting  engines,  in  order  to  raise  thr 
same  number  of  men  in  a  given  time,  must  move  more  rapidly  than  vhri 
the  motion  is  communicated  by  a  crank. 

Let  us  suppose  two  man-engines,  worked  by  these  different  enginw. 
having  a  stroke  of  3°».00  and  making  6  double  strokes  per  minute.    Tlw- 
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weights ;  bat  although  this  arrangement  is  safer,  it  is  much  more  expen- 
sive. The  stroke,  always  a  long  one  with  a  man-engine,  requires  beams 
of.  large  dimensions,  and  they  cannot  be  lodged  in  the  shaft  without 
making  very  large  excavations  in  the  rock,  which  are  very  expensive. 

Hydraulic  regulators. — ^To  regulate  the  descent,  a  hydraulic  regu- 
lator or  brake  is  also  used.  It  is  a  pump  furnished  with  a  suction- valve, 
aud  the  outlet  of  the  pump  is  furnished  with  a  tap.  The  piston  of  this 
pump  is  fixed  to  the  shaft  of  the  lift ;  when  this  latter  rises  the  pump 
fills  with  water ;  when  the  piston  falls  the  water  can  only  escape  by  the 
small  opening,  and  the  issue  can  be  regulated  by  the  tap.  The  rapidity 
of  descent  may  thus  be  varied  at  will.  The  different  contrivances  we 
have  just  described  constitute,  properly  speaking,  the  whole  of  a  man- 
engine.  It  only  remains  to  mention  the  different  methods  of  putting  the 
apparatus  in  motion. 

THE  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  MAN-ENGINE. 

Up  to  this  time  two  methods  have  been  employed — the  direct-action 
engines  "and  the  ordinary  steam-engine,  giving  rotation  aud  the  com- 
munication of  motion  by  a  crank.  The  first  idea  of  the  man-engine  con- 
sisted in  employing  the  pump-rod  for  carrying  the  men.  Stages  were 
fixed  on  the  rod,  and  in  connection  with  them  fixed  landing-stages. 
It  is  therefore  natural  that  with  this  origin  the  first  man-engines  should 
have  simple  motive  machines  and  cataracts.  Sinc^  that  time  motion 
has  been  given  to  the  man-engines  by  ordinary  engines,  with  connecting 
rods  and  cranks ;  but  as  the  man-engines  work  very  slowly,  several  con- 
trivances have  been  used  as  intermediates  between  the  rods  and  the 
motive  power. 

When  direct-acting  engines  are  used,  there  is  a  stoppage  after  each 
stroke  to  give  the  miners  time  to  pa«s  from  one  stand  to  the  other. 
This  stop  varies  from  two  to  eight  seconds,  which  is  ample,  as  the  passage 
from  one  stand  to  the  other  does  not  take  more  than  one  second.  This 
would  be  a  very  good  system  if  the  stop  were  always  rigorously  the  same. 
But  all  who  have  worked  the  machine  with  direct  single  action  and 
cataract  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  this  regularity.  The  irre- 
gularity may  indeed  cause  accidents.  The  miner  relying  on  the  normal 
time  of  the  stoppage  may  be  surprised  in  the  midst  of  the  movement  he 
is  making,  and  as  the  single-action  engine  starts  suddenly  and  very 
quickly  acquires  a  great  velocity,  he  may  have  one  leg  roughly  taken  up 
while  the  other  remains  on  the  stage  which  rapidly  goes  down. 

When  the  man-engines  receive  their  reciprocal  motion  from  a  crank  on 
a  revolving  shaft,  there  is,  so  to  speak,  no  stoppage.  The  stages  which 
approach  each  other  are  hardly  on  the  same  level  when  they  separate 
again ;  but  by  taking  care  to  have  the  machines  provided  with  regula- 
tors and  heavy  fly-wheels,  the  movement  is  regular  and  there  is  no 
change  to  surprise  the  miner  at  the  moment  of  his  passage  fi^m  one 
stage  to  the  other. 


Fig.  11.— Arrangement  for  commnnicating  motion  to  the  rotlsof  •  Mnn-rngioe. 
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Halance  beams  and  varlets  are  worked  together  by  a  connecting  rod, 
moved  by  another  connecting  rod,  taking  its  motion  from  a  gearing,  the 
piniou  of  which  is  placed  on  the  main  shaft  of  the  steam-engine.^ 

Fig.  11  will  give  an  idea  of  this  arrangement.  To  avoid  the  great 
expense  incurred  by  these  balances,  Mr.  Graffin  suspends  the  rods  to 
flat  cables  which  pass  over  leading  pulleys  and  are  attached  to  the  two 
extremities  of  a  wagon  rolling  on  rails  and  worked  by  a  connecting  rod 
moved  by  the  engine. 

Ajq  ingenious  arrangement  by  Messrs.  Vaux  and  Guibal  has  been  tried, 
but  its  utility  has  not  yet  been  established  by  practice ;  but  it  is  never- 
theless worthy  of  being  noticed. 

Two  cylinders  are  placed  above  the  rods,  as  in  the  direct-acting  engines. 
The  engine  gives  motion  to  a  strong  pump  without  valves,  which  alter- 
nately forces  and  draws  water  from  the  cylinders  over  the  shaft  of  the 
mine,  thus  alternately  raising  and  lowering  the  pistons  attached  to  the 
rods  of  the  man-engine.  The  result  is  an  alternate  and  opposed  action 
of  the  rods.  This  plan  would  be  excellent  if  the  loss  of  water  could  be 
prevented. 

The  force  required*  for  the  action  of  the  man-engine  varies  from  ten  to 
fourteen  horse-power  for  100  metres  of  height.  So  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  the  strokes  have  never  exceeded  four  metres,  except  in  an  appa- 
ratus which  was  designed  for  extraction  as  well  as  for  a  man-engine,  but 
which  was  abandoned,  and  in  another  very  ingenious  apparatus  by  Mr. 
Colson,  of  which  a  brief  notice  will  be  added. 

Instead  of  making  the  rods  of  a  continuous  piece  for  the  whole  depth 
of  the  mine  shaft,  which  requires  them  to  be  strong  enough  at  the  top  to 
carry  the  whole  weight  of  the  apparatus,  Mr.  Colson  divides  them  into 
a  certain  number  of  small  shafts,  suspended  by  chains  to  pulleys,  bal- 
ancing themselves  two  and  two.  These  isolated  rods  are  much  lighter 
than  in  the  other  construction.  The  principal  rod,  extending  down  the 
whole  depth  of  the  mine,  binds  the  small  shafts  together,  without  sup- 
porting them ;  therefore  its  strength  must  be  proportioned  only  to  the 
strain  it  has  to  overcome,  which  is  very  little,  compared  with  the  strain 
in  the  man-engines  with  continuous  rods.  Mr.  Colson  gives  a  stroke  of 
ten  metres,  which  he  obtains  by  the  alternate  winding  and  unwinding  of 
two  cables. 

The  velocity  of  movement  until  now,  except  in  the  Colson  machine, 
lias  never  exceeded  fifty  metres  per  minute.  The  cost  of  construction 
varies  considerably,  accordinc:  to  the  construction,  and  above  all,  accord- 
ing to  the  price  of  materials  and  labor  in  different  countries.  It  varies 
between  seventy-five  to  two  hundred  francs  a  metre  for  a  depth  of  200 
to  500  metres.  The  engines  made  recently  are  nearer  the  lesser  price, 
and  hardly  exceed  the  sum  of  100  francs  per  metre. 

Special  and  detailed  descriptions  of  this  apparatus  will  be  found  in  the 
following  named  works,  from  which  a  part  of  the  information  herein 
given  has  been  taken : 

>  In  Freiberg  the  Fahrkanst  is  operated  by  water-power. 
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Portefeuille  de  Cockerill ;  Zeitschrift  cles  oesterreichischen  Ingenieur- 
Vereiiis,  10*^*'  Jabrgaug ;  Aunales  des  Travaux  Publics  de  Belgiqae,  voK 
4  and  6 ;  Annales  des  Mines  de  France,  5™®,  vol.  xv ;  Revue  Univenselle, 
vols,  iv,  V,  vi,  xiv,  xvi. 

PARACHUTES. 

Tbe  great  deptbs  to  wbicb  mining  operations  are  now  carried ;  thf 
increased  rapidity  of  movement  of  tbe  cages,  (often  as  great  as  tbirr. 
and  forty  feet  in  a  second,)  and  tbe  paramount  obligation  to  protect  t> 
lives  of  tbe  miners  wbo  often  ascend  and  descend  by  tbe  cages,  ha^s  U 
to  tbe  adoption  of  a  variety  of  contrivances  for  arresting  tbe  fall  of  ca;^- 
in  tbe  event  of  tbe  breakage  of  tbe  cables  by  wbicb  tbey  are  su8i>eiMi«". 
Sucb  contrivances  are  known  as  parachutes. 

Tbe  great  velocity  of  boisting  requires  tbe  cages  to  be  guided  in  the 
sbafts  by  vertical  tracks,  wbicb  are  commonly  constructed  of  vrmnL 
tbougb  of  late  tbey  are  being  replaced  by  iron  and  steel ;  these  tra^kv 
called  guides^  being  continuous  and  equidistant  along  tbe  path  of  tbt- 
cage,  fumisb  a  foundation  upon  wbicb  tbe  various  paracbutes  can  act  ti> 
sustain  tbe  cage  in  tbe  event  of  breakage. 

A  large  number  of  patents  relating  to  tbis  important  and  indispens*^ 
ble  apparatus  bave  been  taken  out,  but  it  may  be  said  tbat  tbere  are  only 
tbree  plans,  and  tbat  tbese  originate  from  tbe  same  principle— levers 
drawn  up  and  in  ward  by  tbe  traction  of  tbe  cable,  and  in  an  opiM>site  dirtx*- 
tion  by  tbe  tension  of  a  spring  wbicb  tends  to  tbrow  tbe  levers  outward 
upon  tbe  guides,  so  as  to  press  upon  or  into  tbem  witb  a  force  ca|MiMr 
of  8toi)ping  tbe  fall  of  tbe  cage  in  case  of  tbe  rupture  of  tbe  cable- 
All  paracbutes  combined  and  constructed  on  tbis  principle  have  ^ven 
satisfactory  results,  and  it  may  be  said  tbat,  if  the  security  obtained  i- 
not  complete  and  absolute,  tbey  bave,  nevertheless,  rendered  sucb  giv..: 
services  that  their  application  has  become  a  question  of  humanity,  whu  1. 
cannot  be  ignored.  The  following  figures  will  speak  in  a  stronger  ami 
more  peremptory  manner  than  any  description  csin  to  persuade  miners 
and  engineers  to  adopt  parachutes  in  their  mines.  At  the  mines  «*i 
Anzin,  from  1851  to  1859,^  in  fourteen  shafts  supplied  witb  par»chutt->. 
twenty-nine  cable  ruptures  occurred,  after  which  parachutes  were  adoptf^l 
and  saved  the  lives  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  What  can  be  Q)4»rr 
eloquent  and  more  persuasive  than  tbis  fact  t 

At  the  mines  of  Blanzy  the  experience  has  been  similar,  and  it  is  pmlu 
ble  that  if  an  account  bad  been  taken  of  all  the  accidents  by  tbe  nipturv 
of  enables  in  Europe  since  parachutes  came  into  use,  it  would  show  thjt 
the  men  who  bave  been  thus  saved  fi-om  certain  death  can  be  nomlien^i 
by  thousands. 

In  onler  tbat  a  parachute  should  act  well,  it  is  necessary  that  ib«* 
strength  of  the  spring  should  be  equal  to  150  kilogrammes,  (300  {kmiimLv 

1  Burat,  Materiel  des  houill^res. 
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and  then  the  weight  of  the  cage  makes  the  rest ;  and  the  heavier  that 
weight  the  more  energetic  is  the  grasp  on  the  guides. 
As  we  have  said  before,  there  are  three  types,  viz : 

1.  TJie  parachute  icith  clawSy  which  acts  by  a  pressure  exerted  upon 
the"  guides  and  tending  to  penetrate  them  longitudinally. 

2.  Tlie  parachute  toith  eccentricsj  which  acts  by  a  pressure  exerted  lat- 
erally on  the  faces  of  the  guides,  and  perpendicularly  to  the  plane 
which  x>a8ses  through  both  their  axes. 

3.  The  icedge  para4;hute,  which  acts  by  means  of  a  set  of  metallic  jaws 
taking  hold  of  the  guide,  which  is  made  wedge-shaped.  This  parachute 
gives  a  lateral  pressure  exercised  upon  the  faces  of  each  guide,  and  per- 
pendicularly to  the  plane  of  the  parachute. 

These  several  types  will  be  considered  one  after  the  other. 


FONTAINE'S  CLAW  PARACHUTE. 

The  Fig.  12  represents  Fontaine's  parachute  with  claws.  It  is  the 
oldest,  and  was  constructed  and  put  in  use  at  the  mines  of  Anzin,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  originated  with  this  companv.  At  first  this  para- 
chute  was  supplied  With  only  one  spring,  but  two  are  now  used,  as  shown 
by  the  drawing.  It  was  the  type  exhibited  in  Class  47,  upon  the  two- 
story  cage  sent  by  the  company  of  Anzin. 

Fig.  12. 


Guide.  Fontaine's  Parachnte.  Guide. 

The  two  stout  levers  or  claws  are  armed  with  sharp  steel  points,  and 
are  so  placed  in  the  frame  that  when  the  cage  is  suspended  in  the  shaft 
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by  the  cable,  these  claws  are  drawn  up  so  as  not  to  toach  the  guidtN 
Two  strong  spiral  springs,  replaced  in  some  parachutes  by  steel  ellipti* 
springs,  are  placed  below,  and  in  the  event  of  the  breaking  of  the  i-a^lf 
they  draw  down  the  upper  ends  of  the  claws,  and  the  lower  and  steel 
armed  ends  are  forced  outward  into  contact  with  the  wooden  guidw^. 
penetrating  and  sometimes  splitting  them.    The  cage  is  thus  arre:iited  in 
its  fall,  and  is  sustained  entirely  by  the  wedging  of  these  claws  a<raiii.v 
the  guides  and  timbers  of  the  shaft.    This  construction  has  given  san- 
factory  results  in  saving  the  lives  of  men,  but  the  claws  injure  or  de>t:^ 
the  guides.    It  also  necessitates  the  use  of  very  heavy  timbers  for:* 
guides  and  their  supports,  inasmuch  as  pressure  from  the  claws  i>'V 
erted  in  one  direction,  and  if  the  guides  should  yield  or  bend  outva^ 
the  effect  would  be  lost.    The  first  cost  of  such  heavy  guides  and  iimW: 
ing  is  very  great,  and  any  accident  by  destroying  a  portion  of  the  gui*!"^ 
requires  a  great  expenditure  for  repairs. 


AUDEMAR'S  PARACHUTE. 

In  order  to  avoid  these  difficulties  other  constructions  have  been  dr 
vised ;  one  by  Mr.  Audemar,  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  mining  it»ni 
pany  at  Blanzy,  is  shown  by  Figs.  13  and  14.    It  consists  of  four  etivn 

Fig.  13. 


Aiideniar*H  ParachuU*. 
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Fig.  14. 


Audemar's  Parachnte — section  showing  one  of  the  springs. 

trie  wbdges,  two  od  each  side,  and  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  guides ; 
the  release  of  the  springs  by  the  breaking  of  the  cable  causes  these 
CHK^ntrics  to  turn  and  to  powerfully  squeeze  the  guides,  and  thus  stop 
the  descent  of  the  cage.  This  parachute  is  as  ce]1;ain  in  its  action  as 
th^t  of  Fontaine,  and  does  not  split  the  guides.  The  guides  and  the 
framework  may  also  be  made  much  lighter,  for  there  is  no  outward 
thimst  or  pressure  tending  to  bend  or  break  the  timber. 

The  spiral  springs  used  by  Mr.  Audemar  are  made  of  steel  wire  0™.01 
in  diameter.  When  fully  expanded  they  are  0™.39  long,  (nearly  10 
inches,)  and  they  may  be  condensed  to  a  length  of  0™.25 ;  but  in  order  to 
preserve  their  full  elasticity,  the  springs  are  condensed  from  0™.09  to 
0°*.ll  only.  A  compression  of  0™.09  is  sufficient,  and  this  gives  a  re- 
sistance of  180  kilogrammes,  (about  360  pounds.)  Motion  is  communi- 
cated from  the  springs  to  the  eccentrics  by  means  of  arms  and  levers,  as 
shown  in  the  figures.  Fig.  13  shows  the  position  of  these  arms  and  the 
eccentrics  when  the  cage  is  suspended  by  the  cable  5  and  Fig.  14  shows 
their  position  when  the  strain  from  the  cable  is  released  and  the  springs 
are  expanded.  The  spiral  springs  are  contained  in  cylindrical  boxes, 
one  part  sliding  over  the  other.  One  of  these  boxes  and  the  spring  are 
shown  in  section  in  Fig.  14. 

MICHAT'S  PARACHUTE. 

A  variety  of  the  same  type  as  the  Blanzy  construction  was  exhibited 
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by  a  model  in  the  French  section,  designed  by  Mr.  Michat.  The  conj^trut' 
tion  is  shown  with  sufficient  clearness  by  Fig.  15,  appended,  and  a  df 
scription  is  unnecessary.  It  is  evident  that  it  does  not  differ  esseDtiuIlT 
from  the  parachute  just  described. 

Fig.  16. 


Branne's  Parmclmte. 


Michat's  Parachute. 

BRAUNE'S  PARACHUTE. 

Fig.  16  indicates  a  third  variety  of  the  same  type,  bot  it  differs  ^ni. 
the  others  by  its  extreme  simplicity  and  the  nature  of  the  spring.    Th> 
apparatus  was  exhibited  in  Glass  47  of  the  Prussian  section,  and  ori^i. 
ated  with  Mr.  Braune,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  mines  of  the  TifilN 
Montagne  Company.    Instead  of  st^el  springs  he  uses  an  india-nihl*r- 
band  spring.    It  lias  been  in  use  for  the  last  three  years  with  satist.u- 
tory  results,  but  we  regard  it  as  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  mate- 
rial of  the  shaft,  rather  than  for  the  safety  of  the  men,  and  we  ahoali' 
hesitate  to  apply  it  to  cages  used  for  the  ascent  and  descent  of  min<*iv 
It  has  been  used  chiefly  in  mines  where  the  loads  to  be  lifted  are  not  * 
heavy  as  those  raised  from  collieries. 

PARACHUTE  WITH  WEDGES. 

The  third  type  of  parachute  is  constructed  with  wedges.  It  ma>  >* 
called  a  parachute  with  claws,  in  which  the  latter  are  replaced  by  .i 
metallic  jaw,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  wedge,  fitting  to  the  form  of  lb*- 
guide,  which  is  made  wedge  shaped.  When  the  parachute  with  the  «•«;!» 
is  sustained  by  the  cable,  the  jaw  moves  along  the  guide  without  touch 
ing  it;  but  if  a  rupture  occurs,  it  then  presses  upon  the  guide  in  snch  *i 
manner  that  the  jaws  wedge  powerfully,  and  arrest  the  descent  of  tht 
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cage  within  a  distance  of  only  0"^.25  or  0™.30.    The  action  is  thus  very 
prompt,  but  it  is  so  gradual  that  there  is  no  perceptible  shock. 

This  construction  does  not  injui*e  the  guides,  and  it  has  the  advantage 
over  the  parachutes  of  the  second  type  that  iron  guides  may  be  used, 
the  reduced  size  of  which  is  much  less  cumbersome  in  shafts  than  he^vy 
timbers.  It,  however,  requires  the  guides  to  be  made  with  great  accu- 
racy, and  uniform  in  size  and  angle  of  the  wedge,  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  them  has  prevented  this  construction  of  parachute  from 
(doming  into  general  use. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  although  parachutes  cannot  be 
said  to  have  reached  i)erfection,  (there  certainly  being  great  room  for 
improvement,)  they  have  rendered  the  greatest  service  in  mining  opera- 
tions, have  prevented  great  losses  of  life  and  proi>erty,  and  should  be 
attached  to  every  mining  cage  in  use. 
6m 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ORE-CRUSHING  AND  ORE-DRESSING  MACHINERY 

AND  PROCESSES, 

Introductory  notice  of  the  condition  of  the  art— Substitution  of  iron  for 

WOOD    in    ORB-DRES8INO    MACHINES — ORE-RREAKING    AND    CRUSHING    MACHINES  — 

Blake's  rogk-breaker,  its  construction  and  operation— Crushing  by  roll- 
ers— Stamp-mills — Rittinger's  improved  stamp-mill — Iron-stem  stamps— Ore- 
dressing  machinery  and  processes — Machines  for  classifying  or  sizing 
crushed  ores — ^Treatment  op  stamp  stuff — ^Washing  by  sieves  and  jigs- 
Separation  of  ores  by  falung  through  a  column  of  water— Slime  separa* 
tors — Shaking  tables  and  circular  buddles— Chain  elevators— Conclusion. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  art  of  ore-dressiug,  or  the  separation,  cleansing,  and  concentra- 
tion of  minerals  and  ores  by  mechanical  means,  has  made  great  progress 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  It  is  an  art  which  has  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  government  mining  engineers  and  practical  men  in  all  mining 
countries,  but  particularly  in  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  in 
<ireat  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Not  only  have  great  improve- 
ments and  modifteations  been  made  in  machines  and  processes  long  in 
use,  jind  many  new^  and  important  machines  been  invented,  but  the  con- 
struction of  all  machinery  for  these  purposes  has  been  carried  to  a  great 
tlegree  of  accuracy  and  perfection.  This  was  shown  in  a  striking  man- 
ner by  the  exhibits  in  this  cUiss  at  the  Exposition.  These  exhibits  com- 
prised some  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  of  the  modern 
machines,  of  full  size  and  in  operation,  together  with  models  and  draw- 

• 

Higs  of  others.  It  was  evident  that  with  these  improved  machines  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  economical  results  of  great  imi>ortance,  and  to  a  great 
extent  to  supersede  hand  labor  in  ore-dressing,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
perforin  the  work  better  and  with  greater  rapidity,  so  that  rough  ores 
which  were  formerly  too  poor  to  be  worked  can  now  be  concentrated 
.  with  profit. 

The  two  most  prominent  exhibitors  were  Mr.  P.  de  Kittinger,  of  Aus- 
tria, and  Messrs.  Huet  and  Geyler,  of  France.  The  machinery  now  in  use 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Australia  was  not  represented.  To  each  of 
the  above-mentioned  exhibitors  gold  medals  were  awarded  for  their 
respective  machines.  The  materials  used  by  these  exhibitors  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  apparatus  are  quite  different.  Eittinger's  machines 
were  made  of  wood  and  iron ;  those  of  Huet  and  Geyler,  of  metal  alone. 
The  choice  of  materials  for  the  construction  of  such  machines  depends 
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upon  the  relative  cost  of  the  materials  at  the  place  of  manufactarc.  and 
upon  the  couditions  under  which  the  machines  are  to  be  ased.  At  tbc 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  mines  wood  is  abundant  and  cheap,  andisam^l 
in  construction  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  iron.  In  Paris,  however,  th* 
reverse  is  the  case,  and  Messrs.  Huet  and  Geyler  have  excluded  wood  frita. 
all  the  machines  which  they  manufacture.  It  is  claimed  by  these  o)i 
structors,  also,  that  iron  is  much  better  than  wood  for  all  ore-dressiL. 
machinery  for  several  reasons,  which  are  enumerated  at  consideral^V 
length  by  them  in  a  memoir  upon  the  mechanical  preparation  of  on->. 
They  urge  that  although  wooden  machines  may  be  made  with  the  gnnj: 
est  accuracy  and  care,  they  are  no  sooner  put  into  place  for  work  tit. 
they  begin  to  swell  and  warp,  and  in  the  case  of  a  circular  bnddle.  !• 
example,  the  whole  surface  must  be  made  anew.  Then,  if  for  any  <*any 
the  operation  of  such  machines  is  suspended  for  a  time,  the  wood  dries  ait 
shrinks,  and  when  they  are  again  set  in  operation  they  are  always  found  :• 
be  out  of  order,  and  to  require  extensive  repairs.  Another  imiiorti:* 
objection  to  wood  is  the  great  bulk  of  the  machines  made  of  it  as  o»e: 
pared  with  those  made  of  iron  of  equal  strength.  Again,  wooden  machiif* 
do  not  bear  transportation  to  distant  regions,  neither  are  they  so  dora'»' 
or  so  exact  and  regular  in  their  operation  as  machines  made  of  in«L 

With  cast  iron  the  most  favorable  forms  can  be  given  to  thot>e  part? 
with  which  the  stuff  to  be  worked  comes  in  contact.  All  unfavoraln* 
angles  and  joints  can  be  avoided.  The  constructors  say  that  with  in»ii 
and  cast  iron  the  forms  of  machines,  and  of  their  various  parts,  n-<«»: 
nized  in  practice  as  the  most  favorable  to  the  end  in  view  can  he  a4lopt#'«i. 
The  joints  being  perfectly  tight,  the  loss  of  earth,  water,  or  ore  is  in- 
vented. No  change  of  form  in  the  machines,  or  any  injury  to  tht-m. 
need  be  feared  by  their  exposure  to  either  dryness  or  moisture.  If  tb«} 
are  required  to  remain  unused  for  a  greater  or  less  time,  or  if  they  ba**- 
to  be  transported  to  a  great  distance,  they  are  not  injured.  Chanp*>  •'• 
season  or  climate  do  not  affect  such  machines.  During  the  severit}  •♦' 
winter,  the  taps  being  opened  and  the  tubs  and  pii>es  being  draiueil  «•• 
water,  the  hardest  frosts  will  not  injuriously  affect  them. 

These  advantages,  and  the  necessity  for  machines  that  can  bo  tran^ 
ported  to  distant  regions  unchanged,  has  already  been  recognizwi  in  tii- 
United  States.  Iron  has  for  several  years  past  been  extensively  suit*:- 
tuted  for  wood  in  the  construction  of  stamps,  batteries,  and  ct>u«>i' 
trating  machines  in  California  and  Nevada.  Most  of  the  itottcentn»ti!>: 
machines  and  batteries  now  in  use  in  California,  Nevatla,  Idaho,  and  yorth 
em  and  Western  Mexico  are  ma<le  of  osust  iron.  When  such  macbini-* 
(made  in  San  Francisco)  arrive  at  their  destination,  they  can  be  «*t  up 
and  put  in  operation  at  once,  without  requiring  alteration  or  rt»pairs. 

Without  attempting  in  this  report  to  consider  the  whole  subject  <»n'»'^ 
mechanical  preparation  of  ores,  or  the  principles  in^  olved,  we  shall  l»nt*ti\ 

*M^inoirf»  sur  roiitillago  tiouvt^au  et  les  nioclifications  ap|x)rt4^  dans  Im  pr«'<^''* 
d'enricluHHoinoiit  (leH  iniui*rai8;  par  MeBsro.  Huet  ct  Geyler,  Ing^ieuxB,  aociri»(l*^''* 
de  rlicole  Cetitrale,  Parift,  1866. 
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describe  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  machines  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  public  at  the  Exposition,  and  note  incident  ally  some  others,  in 
order  to  give,  as  far  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  report,  a  connects 
view  of  the  art  of  ore-dressing.    We  shall  thus  successively  consider — 

1.  Machines  for  breaking  and  pulverizing  ores ; 

2.  Sorting  or  classification  of  tbe  fragments  and  fine  materials. 

I.— MACHINES  FOE  BREAKING  AND  PULVERIZING  ORES. 

BLAKE'S  ROCK -BREAKER. 

The  preliminary^  breaking  or  crushing  of  large  masses  of  ore  is  now 
effected,  to  a  great  extent,  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  by  means 
of  the  machine  known  as  Blake's  rock-breaker,  the  invention  of  Eli 
Whitney  Blake,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Two  machines  of  this  kind 
were  exhibited  in  the  French  section  by  Messrs.  Hnet  and  Geyler,  who 
manufacture  under  the  patent  in  France.  The  general  construction  of 
this  machine  has  been  rendered  familiar  by  numerous  figures  and  publi- 
cations in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  It  consists,  essentially,  of 
a  strong  iron  frame,  supporting  upright  convergent  iron  jaws,  actaated 
by  a  revolving  shaft.  The  stones  or  masses  of  ore  to  be  broken  are 
dropped  between  these  jaws,  and  a  short  reciprocating  or  vibratory 
motion  being  given  to  one  or  both  of  them,  the  stones  are  crushed,  and 
drop  lower  and  lower  in  the  converging  or  wedge-shaped  space,  until 
tbey  are  sufficiently  broken  to  drop  out  at  the  bottom.  The  size  of  the 
broken  fragments  may  be  regulated  by  increa'Sing  or  diminishing  the 
size  of  this  opening  between  the  jaws. 

The  type  of  the  machine  made  in  France  is  the  same  as  that  gener- 
ally used  in  England,  and  differs  from  the  common  construction  in  this 
respect :  that  the  lever  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  pitman  from  the  eccen- 
tric shaft  or  crank  operates  directly  upon  the  toggles.  A  few  machines 
of  this  pattern  have  been  made  in  California.  The  arrangement  of  the 
parts  is  shown  by  the  section.  Fig.  17.  The  mouth  of  this  machine,  as 
cx>n»tructed  by  Huet  &  Geyler,  is  expanded,  hopper-like,  so  as  to  be 
more  convenient  for  the  reception  of  the  masses  to  be  broken.  This  may 
be  a  desirable  addition  in  some  cases,  where  comparatively  small  stuff 
is  to  be  broken  and  is  to  be  shoveled  in  from  a  floor  lower  than  the 
mouth  of  the  machine;  but  when  the  mouth  is  placed,  as  it  should  be, 
on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  dump  pile,  the  hopper  is  not  required. 

The  rock-breaker  may  be  successfully  used  instead  of  stamps  to  obtain 
either  coarse  or  fine  fragments  suited  to  concentration.  Messrs.  Huet  and 
Cieyler  seek  to  increase  the  fineness  of  the  product  of  the  machine  by 
placing  an  ^^  obturator"  or  obstruction,  such  as  a  triangular  bar  of  iron, 
under  the  outlet  between  the  jaws,  arranging  it  so  that  it  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  by  means  of  screws,  so  as  to  diminish  or  increase  the  size  of 
tbe  outlet  for  the  delivery  of  the  crushed  stuff.  The  effect  of  this 
obstruction  is  to  retain  the  stuff'  between  the  jaws  until  it  is  so  much 
broken  and  comminuted  that  it  will  sift  through  the  narrow  slits  lefb  on 
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Fig.  17. 


Blake's  Bock-breaker. 

each  side  of  the  bar.  This  method  of  operating  is  snccessful  with  ^i^m 
materials,  but  involves  a  considerable  expenditure  of  power,  and  it  b 
attended  with  some  danger  to  the  machine. 

The  fragments  of  ores  produced  by  rock-breakers  are  better  adapt<Hl 
in  size  and  shape,  to  washing  and  concentration  by  jigging  than  th(»c 
from  rollers  and  stamps.  With  hard  and  silicious  rocks  the  breakfr 
work  dry,  but  when  the  ores  are  argillaceous,  and  are  inclined  to  ^^^ 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  order  to  obtain  tbr 
best  results. 

CRUSHiNa  BY  BOLLEBS. — A  modification  of  the  well-known  Corni?.' 
crusher  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Huet  and  Geyler.  They  sulK^itim^' 
springs  of  vulcanized  rubber  for  the  lever  counteipoise  usually  empIoV' 
to  keep  the  surface  of  the  rolls  in  contact.  With  springs,  the  n-Mv 
ance  increases  as  the  rolls  become  more  and  more  widely  separat*' 
by  the  stuff  to  be  crushed.  These  rollers  were  beautiftilly  made^  ar* 
worked  very  well.  They  were  geared  together,  but  were  driven  b\  - 
belt. 

Stamps. — ^There  were  two  exhibitors  of  stamp-mills — one  from  Sw6d«". 
a  wooden  model  showing  the  ordinary  construction ;  the  other  by  Mr.  tJr 
Rittinger,  of  Austria,  also  a  model.  This  la«t  showwl  some  intere>tii: 
modifications  of  ordinary  stamp-batteries,  intended  to  increase  thf  i\^ 
livery  of  crushed  stuff  through  the  grates  in  wet  crushing. 

RiTTiNGEB's  BATTERY. — ^The  general  construction  of  the  batu»n  v< 
the  same  as  in  common  use  in  Eurojie,  with  this  difference*  tlwt  * 
water-box  is  adapted  to  the  front  of  the  grates  so  that  they  an 
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are  wholly  or  partly  immersed  in 
water,  as  Bbowti  in  the  accompa- 
nying drawing,  Fig.  18.  The 
nwaab  and  strong  currents  pio- 
iliiced  by  the  fall  of  the  stamps 
wauh  both  faces  of  the  grates 
and  lieep  the  openings  clean  and 
free,  so  that  the  stuff  passes  more 
rapidly,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
II  delivery  or  escape-pipe,  lead- 
ing from  the  bottom  of  the  water- 
box  considerably  below  the  level 
of  the  water  in  the  mortar,  deter- 
mines a  strong  and  constant  cur- 
rent through  the  meshes  of  the 
grates  outward.  An  increase  of  ( 
tlie  product,  with  a  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  slime,  is  claimed 
to  be  the  result  of  this  construc- 
tion. The  crushed  staff  passes  off 
with  the  water  through  the  es- 
cape-pipe, and  the  amount  of  wa- 
ter required  is  less  than  in  the 
ordinary  construction.  Rittinger's  improved  Stomps. 

Ihon-stem  staupb. — Some  iron-stem  stamps,  with  cast-iron  frames 
and  mortars,  have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Huet  and  Geyler  for  the  mill  at 
the  mines  of  Serena,  in  Estramadura,  Spain.  The  stamps  do  not  revolve, 
aud  the  cams  work  through  the  center  of  the  stem,  aud  not  upon  fi  cylin- 
drical tappet  surrounding  a  revolving  stem,  as  in  the  California  batteries. 

II.— OBE-DRESSING  MACHINERY  AND  PROCESSES. 
MACHINES  FOH  CLASSIFYnJG  OR  SIZING  CRUSHED  ORES. 

In  the  mechanical  concentration  of  ores  a  proper  classiflcation  or  sizing 
of  the  particles  is  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  success.  It  must  not 
'le  carried  to  a  great  extreme,  or  be  performed  too  roughly.  A  great 
variety  of  forms  aud  combinations  of  sieves,  screeus,  and  trommels  are 
Used  for  the  separation  of  the  coarse  from  the  fine  particles. 

Trommels. — Messrs.  Huet  and  Geyler  exhibited  a  classifying  trommel 
which  is  in  some  respects  novel  in  its  arrangement.  It  is  not  supported 
"imn  a  shaft  passing  through  fi:om  end  to  end,  but  It  is  sustained  by, 'and 
rfvolvea  on,  tmuoions  at  each  end,  as  shown  by  Fig.  19,  whicii  is  a  sec- 
tional representation  of  a  distributing  trommel  constructed  so  as  to 
'*"pply  a  system  of  four  twin  sieves.  This  trommel  was  iu  openitinn  in 
the  annexe  of  Class  47. 

The  crushed  stuff  is  introduced  by  the  hollow  trunnion  A,  autl  falls 
upon  a  grate  or  iron  plate  B,  perforated  with  large  holes.    The  stuff  which 
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passes  this  plate  falls  upon  a  second  plate  C,  with  finer  boles,  where 


Fig.  19. 


it  is  again  divided,  and  the  finer 
parts  pass  through  to  the  outer 
plate  of  all.  Each  compartineDt 
has  suitable  openings  at  inter- 
vals in  the  annular  crown  at  the 
end  for  the  delivery  of  the  dif 
ferent  grades  of  stuffl  With 
this  apparatus  four  grades  an* 
usually  obtained. 

Pebfobated  ibon  plates.- 
Perforated  iron  plates  are  noi 
generally  used  instead  of  win 
screens,  which  wear  oat  too 
quickly.  It  is  essentisd  to  tk 
best  working  efiect  that  tlie 
thickness  of  perforated  plat«> 

Section  of  a  Distributing  Trommel.  should  always  be  less  than  the 

diameter  of  the  holes  punched  in  them.  The  space,  also,  between  the 
holes  in  the  finer  plates  should  not  be  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the 
holes,  and  in  the  medium  plates  half  a  diameter,  and  in  the  coanvr 
plates  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the  holes.  In-  France,  perforations 
less  than  0°i.002  in  diameter  are  considered  as  fine;  those  between 
0"».002  and  0™.005  are  medium.  The  fine  numbers  begin  at  0"».0005.  TV 
finely-perforated  plates  for  trommels  are  generally  made  of  copper,  and 
the  other  sizes  of  steel. 

Some  of  the  best  exhibits  of  metal  plates  that  we  observed  were  made 
by  Mr.  Deny  and  by  Mr.Callard,  of  Paris,  and  by  Henry  Foulon,  of  Liep*. 
Belgium.  In  the  United  States  section  samples  of  perforated  iron  plat<^ 
of  different  grades,  such  as  are  used  for  battery  screens  in  stamp-milU 
in  crushing  gold-bearing  quartz,  were  shown  by  the  Union  Iron  Worii> 
of  San  Francisco,  through  J.  S.  Detrick. 

TBEATMENT  OF  STAMP  STUFF— WASHING  BY  SIEVES  AND  JiGS. 

Tlie  simple  hand-sieve  is  the  most  ancient  form  of  apparatus  for  sorting 
and  concentrating  ores  in  water,  and  it  is  still  in  use.  Numerous  mtKlifi- 
cations  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  with  the  object  of  increasinir 
the  product  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  sieve  and  supporting  it  in  a 
frame,  as  in  the  hand-jig  or  brake-sieve,  the  construction  of  which  is  fa 
miliar,  and  by  substituting  machine  power  for  that  of  the  hand.  Mm'h 
attention  has  also  been  directed  to  the  construction  of  automatic,  or  o>n 
tinuously  working,  jigs,  by  which  the  stufi'  to  be  washed  enters  in  a  c«»n 
stant  stream,  and,  after  being  washed  and  concentrate<l,  is  delivered  in 
two  separate  portions,  without  stopping  or  requiring  manipulation. 

In  such  machines  the  sieve*,  instead  of  being  alternately  plunged  into 
and  raised  out  of  a  vessel  of  water,  are  maxle  stationarj^ — are  fixed  firm'} 
in  a  tub — and  the  water  is  made  to  alternately  rise  and  fall,  so  as  to  poN" 
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in  a  strong  current  through  the  meshes  of  the  sieve  and  the  layer  of  ore 
above  it.  This  motion  of  the  water  is  produced  by  means  of  plungers 
or  pistons  acting  below  the  sieve,  either  vertically  or  horizontally,  or  by 
elastic  diaphragms,  (as  in  Petherick's  separator  at  Fowey  Consols,  1831,  y 
which  are  alternately  pushed  out  and  in,  as,  for  example,  also  in  Edwards 
and  Be<icher's  patent  mineral  and  coal- washing  machine. 


In  France 
some  of  the 
earliest  auto- 
matic sieve 
washing  ma- 
chines were 
designed  for 
washingcoalf 
a^  in  that  o^ 
Berardando^ 
Menier,  the. 
ireueral  ar- 


Fig.  20. 


rangement  of 
which  is  seen 
by  Fig.  20. 


Berard  and  Meuier  Coal- washing  Machine. 

In  1855  Messrs.  Huet  and  Fig.  21. 


Geyler  constructed  an  auto- 
matic m£U5hine  with  a  valve 
in  the  center  of  the  sieve, 
through  which  the  concen- 
trated stuff  could  be  deliv- 
ered. Although  the  first 
trials  were  not  successful, 
the  results  were  sufficient  to 
encourage  further  efforts. 
The  great  difficulty  was  that, 
after  the  concentration  had 
been  effected  upon  the  grate, 
opening  the  valve  caused 
such  a  current  that  the  waste 
stuff*  was  carried  down  with 
the  rich  material.  To  pre- 
vent this  difficulty  the  engi- 
neers of  the  Harz — Mr.Vo- 
gel,  of  Joachimsthal,  and  UL 
Mr.  Wimmer,  of  Clausthal —  '^" 
invented    an    arrangement  k: 

shown  by  Fig.  21.  Wimmer's  Continuously-working  Jig. 

The  central  outlet  for  the  rich  stuff  is  covered  by  a  tube  d,  supported 

^  Ure'M  Dictionary,  siippleuicnt,  p.  852. 
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from  a  bar  of  wood  above  and  reaching  down  throagh  the  layer  of  pow 
atuff  so  low  that  only  the  heavy  and  richer  portions  resting  direcih 
npou  or  near  the  sieve  can  pass  downward  into  the  discharge  pipe  Ij. 
This  pipe  is  alteraately  opened  and  closed  at  the  top  by  an  iron  «i^ 
per  placed  at  the  end  of  a  vertical  rod  the  tipper  part  of  which  slidw 
through  a  snpiwrting  ring  g.  By  means  of  an  arm  t,  supported  tm  i 
pivot  at  it,  the  stopper  is  alternately  raised  and  lowered  aa  the  pUu-t 
P  rises  and  falls.  The  opening  in  the  discbarge  pipe  is  thus  opened  wbw 
the  piston  descends,  and  ia  closed  when  it  ascends.*  It  has  been  fonk' 
in  practice,  however,  that  this  arrangement  for  opening  and  closing  \  -. 
discharge  pi]>e  does  not  give  satisfactory  results,  and  it  has  been  abt 
doned.  A  similar  machine,  in  use  in  the  Harz,  has  a  perforated  cyhalri 
d  surrounding  the  outlet  in  the  sieve,  and  the  bottom  of  the  butch  i."  ii. 
clined  toward  a  central  orifice,  so  that  it  becomes  self-discharging.  Thr 
general  construction  is  shown  by  Figs.  22  and  23.    From  five  to  m 


Fig.S 


Fig.  23. 


Stilf-discharging  Jig — Ilara. 
cubic  metres  of  stamp  stuff  can  be  passed  through  this  appamtib  ic 
twelve  hours. 

•  Vide  1  ji  rrc'-pnmtion  M6oiinique  dus  Miuerais  au  Hari  en  1857.    Rapport  j«r  M.  Au 
Gillou ;  PBria,  1U.V4. 
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Continuously- 
working  JIG,  Harz. — 
In  1863  Mr.  Geyer,  an 
engineer  from  Baden, 
introduced  continuous- 
ly-working jigs  into  the 
great  ore-dressing  es- 
tablishment erected  by 
him  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lahn.   In  the  construc- 
tion of  these  machines 
both  wood  and  metal 
were  employed.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts 
is  represented  by  Figs. 
24  and  25.    It  is  a  dou- 
ble machine,  composed 
of  two  grates  and  two 
pistons,  acting  simulta- 
neously. The  grates  are 
inclined  forward,  and 
are   provided  with    a 
chink  or  gutter  at  the 
lower    edge,    through 
which  the  concentrated 
ore  falls  into  inclined 
troughs  c.     The  stuft* 
passes  from  one  grate 
to  another,   and    thus 
two  diflferent  grades  of 
fineness    may    be    se- 
cured.    Iron  plates  or 
partitions  are  placed  so 
as  to  govern  the  dis- 
charge, and  these  may 
be  raised  or  lowered  at 
pleasure  by  the  thumb- 
screws e  e.    These  ma- 
chines, worked  at  sev- 
enty strokes  per  min- 
ute,  will  wash    about 
nine    cubic  metres  of 
stamp  stuff,  diameter 
of  0^.005,  in  a  day,  and 
they  require  about  300 
litres  of  water. 


Fig.  24. 


Contmnonsly- working  Jig— Harz. 
Fig.  25. 


Continuously-working  Jig— section  through  piston. 
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Rittinger's  self-acting  jig. — One  of  the  most  interesting  niachine?^ 
of  this  class  was  exhibited  in  the  Austrian  section,  and  is  the  invention 
of  Rittinger.    It  is  represented  by  Fig.  26,  and  is  characterized  by  the 


Fig.  26. 


••'^'ii^ij.>^ 


inclination  of  the  gratis 
and  the  lowness  of  the 
front    partition,    over 
which    the    poor   and 
lighter  staff  falls  con- 
tinuously, and  with  verj 
little  water,  while  tk 
heavier  and  richer  per 
tions  fall  tlux>a^h  dit 
^j  opening  or  slit  o,  at  the 
base  of  the   partition. 
This   partition    is   the 
segment  of  a  cylinder, 
and  is  supported  upon 
the  lever  or  arm  A  si> 
as  to  be  movable  back 
and  forth    in    saeh    a 
manner  that  the  open- 
ing or  slit  o  may  be  in- 

Rittinger^s  Self-acting  Jig.  ^^^^    ^^    diminished 

at  pleasure.  The  heaA^^  stuff  passing  through  the  opening  falls  into  the 
box  K,  from  which  it  is  removed  as  required.  The  inclination  of  the 
grate  in  this  machine  is  from  five  to  eight  degrees.  It  is  fed  throagfa  the 
hopper  B,  which  plunges  below  the  surface  of  the  stuff^accumnlated  on 
the  grate.  The  loss  of  water  which  occurs  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston 
is  replaced  from  a  reservoir  W,  at  the  back  of  the  apparatus.  Accord- 
ing to  Rittinger,  experience  has  shown  that  the  duty  of  self  acting  ma- 
chines of  this  kind  is  generally  three  times  as  great  as  that  from  the 
ordinary  intermittent  working  apparatus. 

HuET  AND  Geylbr's  SELF-ACTING  JIG. — ^Most  sclf-ac ting  jigs  require 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  this  in  many  localities  is  a  great  obje<*tion 
to  their  use.  Messrs.  Huet  and  Geyler  exhibited  several  j'igs  desi(n>ed 
to  work  with  but  little  loss  of  water,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  aid 
of  an  automatic  scraper,  to  increase  the  product  of  the  machine.  These 
jigs  are  constructed  entirely  of  iron,  and  have  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  27. 

The  tub  is  shaped  like  the  letter  U,  and  is  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments, one  for  the  piston  and  the  other  for  the  working  grate.  Wat^r 
is  supplied  through  the  valve  A,  at  the  side,  and  the  fine  stuff  or  slime 
which  falls  through  the  sieve  settles  upon  the  bottom,  and  is  discharged 
through  an  opening  B,  controlled  by  a  lever  reaching  out  to  the  front  i*f 
the  apparatus.  The  piston  is  operated  by  means  of  a  shaft  and  crank, 
which  works  in  an  inclined  slide  C,  connected  with  a  lever  carrying  the 
piston,  so  as  to  give  a  rapid  descending  stroke  with  a  period  of  nMt  at 
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Automatic  Jig  of  Huet  &.  Geyler. 
tlie  bottom,  iind  tlien  a  slow  upward  inovemeiit ;  thus  elviop;  the  moat 
favoraUlc  conditions  for  the  rapid  aud  i>erfect  separation  of  the  stiift 
upon  tlie  grate. 

The  iriotiou  of  the  piatou  may  be  varied  at  will,  in  order  to  seeure  the 
beat  flow  or  motion  of  the  water  for  different  grades  of  ore.  Tliia  adjust- 
ment is  effected  by  shifting  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  piston  along 
the  lever  or  arm,  and  by  this  means  increasing  or  dimiuisbing  the  ampli- 
tude of  its  motion.    Tbe  construction  of  this  slide  is  shown  in  the  Hgure. 


Fig.  ae. 


By  turning  the  fixed  screw  g  «,  Fig. 
:i8,  the  befid  of  the  piston  may  be 
moved  forward  or  backward. 

The  machine  is  provided  with  a 
»crai>er  It,  Fi;;.  28,  actuated  by  the 
long  rod  1>,  which  is  attached  to  an 
eccentric  on  the  main  shaft  and 
moves  the  levers  E  and  F,  giviug 
to  the  scraper  a  forward  and  hack- 
wanl  motion  over  the  top  of  the 
stuff  upon  the  grate,  and  tlirow- 
ing  out  a  portion  of  it  at  each  movement.  The  i>atb  of  the  scraper  is 
determined  by  tlie  guides  G,  attached  to  each  side  of  tbe  tub.  It  can 
be  varied  by  means  of  screws  upon  the  lever  or  arm  F.  In  passing 
ba<;kward,  tbe  roller  or  projection  on  the  scraper,  which  follows  the 
guides,  rises  upon  the  movable  iucliiied  plane  O,  and  on  its  return  passes 
below  this  plane,  following  the  double  dotted  line  in  tbe  figure.    The 
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poor  stuff  from  the  top,  which  is  constantly  thrown  forward  and  off  by 
this  scraper,  falls  over  the  front  of  the  tub  at  R,  along  the  shute  M.    TIm* 
grate  is  inclined  as  in  the  machine  of  Rittinger,  and  the  opening  for  tb** 
escape  of  the  heavier  and  rich  portion  is  similarly  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  incline  and  just  below  the  bridge  over  which  the  poor  stuff  is  8cr»p«L 
The  opening  is  shown  at  H.    It  is  closed  by  a  valve  which  extends 
along  the  whole  front  edge  of  the  sieve,  and  can  be  opened  and  clo?<d 
at  pleasure  by  a  lever.    The  stuff  passing  through  this  valve  falls  iiit«» 
a  receptacle  K,  from  which  it  may  be  removed  at  pleasure  through  u? 
opening  L.    The  scraper  is  so  made  of  perforated  sheet-iron  that  it  Ajp^ 
not  throw  the  water  out  together  with  the  waste.    These  jigs  are  nuni' 
with  great  care  and  accuracy,  and  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

SEPARATION  OF  ORES  BY  FALLING  THROUGH  A  COLUMN  OF  WATER 

Various  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  devised  to  effect  the  separatioL 
of  the  grains  of  either  coarse  or  fine  stamp  stuff  having  nearly  the  samt- 
volume,  but  differing  in  density,  by  allowing  them  to  fall  through  a 
column  of  water  either  at  rest  or  in  motion.  Such  machines  may  be  re- 
garded as  modifications  of  the  jig;  a  greater  length  of  fall  of  the  matr- 
rials  in  water  being  substituted  for  a  succession  of  short  falls,  the  result 
of  the  repeated  shocks  or  jerks  given  to  the  sieve.  Apparatus  of  thi?* 
kind  forms  a  connecting  link  between  jigs  and  the  slime  separators. 
Three  different  forms  of  this  apparatus  were  shown  at  the  Elx|K^i- 
tion,  viz : 

1.  The  apparatus  of  Mr.  Hnndt,  engineer  from  Baden.  2.  The  appa- 
ratus of  Mr.  de  Rittinger.    3.  The  apparatus  of  Huet  and  Geyler. 

Hundt's  apparatus. — ^This  was  exhibited  in  the  Prussian  section. 
Class  47.    Mr.  Hundt,  who  has  had  large  experience  in  the  separatioc 

Fig.  29. 


'^■^ 


Settling  apparatus  of  Mr.  dc  Rittinger. 
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of  coal,  states  that  he  has  obtained  excellent  results  with  this  machine. 
It  was  first  put  into  operation  at  the  mills  of  the  Landerkrone  mines, 
near  Wilnsdorf,  in  July,  1864. 

Eittinger's  apparatus. — ^The  construction  is  shown  by  Fig.  29.  It 
consists  of  a  stationary  wooden  tub  a  a,  the  bottom  of  which  is  divided  into 
eight  conical  compartments  connecting  with  pipes  c,  which,  after  descend- 
ing for  a  short  distance  into  the  foundation,  turn  upward  and  outward,  and 
are  curved  at  the  end  so  as  to  deliver  the  water  from  the  tub  into  an  annular 
trough  d,  A  double  cylinder//,  supported  by  a  shaft  g,  is  made  to  turn  in 
the  tub  a.  The  stuff  to  be  separated  is  delivered  in  a  constant  stream 
through  the  hopper  and  distributor  k  into  the  revolving  cylinder,  and  fall- 
ing through  the  water  in  this  spiice  is  sorted  and  collected  in  the  conical  re- 
servoirs and  tubes  b.  A  branch  tube,  closed  by  valves  8  «,  permits  the  re- 
moval of  this  concentrated  stuff  from  time  to  time.  The  waste  stuff  deliver- 
ed through  the  tubes  h  into  the  annular  trough  (7,  flows  into  another  trough 
or  conduit  t»,  whence  it  is  lifted  by  the  wheel »,  and  returned  to  the  tub  a. 


Apparatus  of  Huet  &  Gey- 
L.ER. — ^This  was  shown  in  the 
French  section,  and  consists  of 
two  stationary  concentric  cylin- 
ders, about  three  feet  long — (Fig. 
30,  B  and  I.)  The  outer  cylinder 
is  terminated  at  the  bottom  by 
a  movable  cone  C,  with  an  outlet 
in  the  center.  A  rotating  tub  B 
is  divided  into  compartments,  and 
is  so  i)laced  under  the  ai>erture 
of  the  cylinders,  that  it  receives 
the  stuff  that  falls  from  them. 
The  stuff' for  separation  is  dropped 
at  intervals  into  the  hopper- 
shaped  top  of  the  cylinder  I,  and, 
in  falling  through  the  column  of 
water,  is  separated  according  to 
the  difference  of  the  specific  grav- 
ities. The  revolution  of  the  re- 
ceiving tub  B  must  correspond  in 
time  to  the  time  required  for  the 
descent  of  the  different  grades 
of  the  stuff.  The  level  of  the 
water  in  the  apparatus  is  main- 
tained by  a  supply  pipe  T,  and 
any  excess  of  water  overflows  by 
the  gutter  G  around  the  top  of 
the  outer  cylinder.  The  same 
water  may  be  used  over  and  over 
by  pumping  it  from  the  bottom 


Fig.  30. 


Huet  &  Geyler's  Separator. 
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of  the  apparatus.    It  is  esseutial  that  the  stolf  should  be  well  az«d 
before  it  enters  the  apparatus. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  time  required  for  the  fall 
of  stamp  stuif  of  different  minerals,  and  of  different  diameters: 


Size  of  the 

gravel 
in  milliim^tres. 

Galena, 
gravity  7. 56. 

Pj-rites, 

gravity  4. 60 

to  5. 00. 

Seconds, 

Barj'tes, 
gravity  4. 50. 

Blende, 
gravity  4.  IS. 

Qnartz, 
gravity  3  70. 

Carhitutf  ■' 

liair. 
graTit\i« 

From       to 
:io.  CO      la  00 

Seconds. 
0.90 
1.11 
1.50 
1.84 
2.03 
2.48 
3.11 
4.14 
5.27 

Seconds. 

Seconds. 

Sseonds. 
2.36 
a67 
4.61 
a  10 
7.«7 
7.61 

&o.«* 

Id.  00          7.  00 

......   ...  ... 

7.  00         5.  50 

5.  jO         4.  44 

4.  44          4. 17 

3. 94         3. 67 
2.77          2.50 



2.54 
3.43 
4.41 
6.21 
10.36 

2.81 
3.TJ 
5.55 
a30 
11.33 

2.88 
4.61 
6.53 
9.78 
11.67 

1 "» 

1.  77          1.  50 

j»r 

1.00 

14.64 

ra 

This  table  shows  that  the  velocity  of  the  receiving  tub  must  be  i»n»- 
portioned  to  the  size  of  the  particles  of  the  stuff  to  be  8eparate<l  and  to 
the  height  of  the  fall.  For  a  height  of  1™.00,  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions of  the  tub  per  minute  must  be,  for  particles  of  0™.016  in  diameM 
21  revolutions;  0™.004,11  revolutions;  O^.OOl,  6  revolutions;  a«.<KMrj:». 
2.7  revolutions. 

This  apparatus  has  not  yet  been  long  enough  in  praetical  ojieratuw  i^' 
prove  its  value,  and  it  requires  to  be  studied  and  exi>erimente4l  will 
further  before  the  results  will  be  satisfactory,  yet  it  has  alremly  Ih^:. 
found  that  a  thorough  classification  of  the  stuff  is  essential ;  that  tb' 
feeding  and  the  motion  of  the  rotsiting  tub  must  be  regular;  that  u*- 
grains  which  separate  best  are  those  between  On>.(HU  and  0».01  in 
diameter ;  and  that  with  fine  stuff  the  results  are  incomplete.  Whtu 
the  particles  are  0n».014  in  diameter  and  have  a  density  of  3.15,  tht*} 
will  i>recipitate  trom  compartment  to  compartment  in  the  followin. 
order : 

First  compartment density,  4.2 ;     7  per  ivu*. 

Second  compartment         .        .        .        .         density,  3.2 ;  52  per  oeDi 

Third  compartment density,  2.9 ;  24  per  cent 

Fourth  compartment         ....         density,  2.9 ;  12  per  «'nt. 
Fifth  compartment        ....  .  density,  2.9 ;    3  per  wot. 

Sixth  compartment density,  2.8 ;    2  per  i***"^' 

For  the  p.ir tides  of  0'".014  in  diameter,  the  proper  number  of  turn* 
is  three  and  a  half,  and  for  particles  of  0">.004,  five  turns.  One  of  thn*- 
contrivaucas  will  deliver  about  750  quarts  of  gravel  per  hour. 

Ill  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  although  the  different  fornix'^ 
apparatus  described  have  not  yet  given  results  in  all  respect  sati^iV 
tory,  several  mills  have  found  it  advantageous  to  use  them.  Ther**  i^ 
no  doubt  that  great  improvements  may  yet  be  made  in  this  direction. 
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III  concluding  these  observations  upou  apparatus  for  separating  stamp 
»tufl',  where  tlie  particles  are  more  than  0  .00025  in  diameter,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  Messrs.  Huet  and  Geyler  are  still  engaged  in 
coDstructing  an  apparatus  for  the  purpose.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
iuelined  fixed  sieves  conuect«d  with  a  piston,  wbich  will  make  from 
1.50  to  200  strokes  per  minute,  so  as  to  keep  the  stuflT  suspended  a^t  long 
as  possible  in  it«  passage  across  the  sieves.  Some  preliminary  trials 
with  the  apparatus  promise  good  results. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SANDY  STUFF. 

lu  classifying  gravelly  or  comparatively  coarse  materials  in  jigs,  it  is 
sought  to  obtain  by  means  of  the  trommels  particles  of  equal  volume, 
but  for  the  classification  of  sands  it  is  the  reverse ;  for  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  a  combination  between  the  weight  and  the  volume,  or,  in  otbei' 
words,  to  unite  smaller  grains  or  particles  of  great  density  with  larger 
or  coarser  particles  of  less  density,  thus  obtaining  a  mixture  wbich  is 
very  favorable  for  enrichment  by  concentration  on  tables  or  buddies. 

In  general,  the  apparatus  for  classifying  or  separating  the  saudy  and 
fine  stuff  consists  of  vessels  or  cisterns  into  which  the  mixtures  are 
delivered  in  currents  of  water,  so  that  the  lighter  jwrtions  flow  off  at 
the  top,  while  the  sand  and  heavy  particles  fall  to  the  bottom  and  are 
drawn  off  through  a  small  aperture.  The  sizing  cisterns  and  seiiar- 
ating  boxes  with  sloping  sides,  in  use  at  Schemnitz,  are  of  this  character. 
Fig.  31. 


Conical  8oparat«T«. 
Tlie  conical  separators  shown  by  Fig.  31,  make  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  effective  forms  of  apparatus,  but  they  require  a  large  quantity 
7m 
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of  water.    The  construction  may  be  readily  understood  from  the  draw 

ing.    It  consists  of  two  concentric  fixed  cones,  so  placed  that  the  ^pa4*^ 

Fig.  32.  between  them  may  be  increased  or  ilimin 

ished  at  pleasure  by  means  of  an  adjustiii;: 
screw  which  raises  or  lowers  the  inner  ome. 
The  mixed  stuff  enters  by  the  middle  voi* 
and  falls  through  holes  into  the  anouLu* 
space  between  the  cones,  where  it  enn».:: 
tera  an  ascending  current  of  water,    li  > 
upward  flow  of  this  water  the  lighter  -r: 
is  removed  and  the  heavier  particles  lal'- 
the  bottom  and  are  discharged  in  a  etmsi. ; 
stream  through  a  conical  valve.   A  sen*  >  "* 
such   separating  cones  placed    one  )»*!*>. 
another,   so  that  the  second  may  nntiTr 
the  overflow  of  the  first,  and  so  on  in  sinni-* 
sion,  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  apj>ar.iru- 
for  the  separation  of  slime  from  sand. 

lilTTINGER'S  SEPARATING  TUBS  WITH  A> 

CENDING    crRRENTS. — In    this   appanit:>. 
shown  in  section  by  Fig.  32,  tubs  or  n»i.: 
partments  increasing  in  size  are  placed  on 
below  another  so  as  to  form  a  coutinn«»i^ 
series,  and  they  are  supported  upon  an  H' 
clined  frame  so  as  to  give  free  accevss  to  rh' 
bottoms  of  the  tubs.    The  sides  of  these  f.i  ■« 
slope  toward  a  central  opening  at  the  Ivf 
tom,  thus  forming  hopper-8hai)ed  vessels  '»r 
inverted  hollow  pyramids.    The  opeiiin;'  .»f 
the  bottom  is  closed  by  a  valve  or  plu;:  A 
through  which  the  heavy  stuff  whieli  o)i 
Iccts    may    be    drawn   off.     The  tub;^  ^n 
joined  together  by  the  edges,  and  the  oiU' 
edges  of  the  series  are  the  highest,  so  t:- 
when  filled  with  water  the  edges  iK-rw- 
one  tub  and  the  next  are  below  the  *> 
face,  and  thus  permit  a  continuous  rto«  ■ 
water  from  one  end  of  the  series  to  tbe  otl 
A  long  supi»ly-water  pipe  extends  over  i- 
top  of  the  tubs,  and  by  means  of  bnuicb^* 
B  B  delivers  a  current  of  water  ueai  t'" 
bottom  of  each  tub.    The  stuff  enters  l»)  » 
launder  at  C,  and  the  heaviest  particle^  tjH 
gradually  towartl  the  bottom  of  the  vr>^'l 
and  in  their  descent  meet  with  an  a^-*"*^ 
RittiiiKer'BS<*liaratiuK  Tubs  with  ing  current  froui  the  pii)e  B.    Tlie  iiii''^'' 

UHceuilii.g  currents. 
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I>ortiou8  are  thus  carried  upward  and  flow  over  into  the  next  tub,  and 
so  on  to  the  third,  and  finally  are  delivered  at  the  outlet  into  the  waste 
pi]>e  at  W.  As  the  size  of  the  tub  increases  the  ascending  currents  from 
tlie  pipes  have  less  and  less  force  and  only  the  finest  and  poorest  por- 
tions are  carried  away. 

This  arrangement  gives  very  satisfactory  results.  It  will  wa«h  and 
seiKirate  about  a  ton  of  sand  each  hour,  and  it  requires  from  120  to  150 
quarts  of  water  per  minute.  The  apparatus  is  usually  constructed  of 
wood,  but  the  figure  represents  it  as  made  of  iron,  the  advantages  of 
which  for  such  appai^atus  have  already  been  noted. 

SLIME  SEPARATORS,  SHAKING  TABLES,  AND  CIRCULAR  BUDDLES. 

Several  forms  of  apparatus  for  concentrating  fine  stuff  and  the  separ- 
ation of  slime  from  sands  by  washing  upon  inclined  surfaces  were  shown 
in  the  different  sections  of  the  Exposition,  but  none  of  the  various  con- 
trivances for  this  purpose  which  have  originated  and  are  in  use  in  the 
United  States  were  shown.  The  principal  exhibits  were  a  shaking  table 
with  an  endless  belt,  or  cloth,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Huet  and  Geyler, 
shaking  or  percussion  tables  with  lateral  motion,  (the  stossheerd  of 
Kittinger,)  and  rotary  tables,  or  circular  buddies,  constructed  entirely 
of  metal. 

Shaking  table  with  endless  cloth. — A  machine  of  this  descrip- 
tion was  exhibiteid  by  Messrs.  Huet  and  Geyler,  in  connection  with  their 
other  a|)paratus  for  ore-dressing.  It  consists  of  a  strong  iron  frame,  with 
rollers  at  each  end,  over  which  an  endless  band  of  cloth  as  wide  as  the 
table  is  stretched.  This  cloth,  which  forms  the  surface  of  the  inclined 
table  upon  which  the  stuff'  is  to  be  washed,  is  made  to  revolve  by  means 
of  motipii  communicated  to  the  upper  roller  by  a  pulley.  The  whole 
table  with  the  frame  is  so  suspended  in  an  outer  frame  that  a  shaking 
motion  or  shock  can  be  given  to  it  by  cams  acting  on  each  side  of  the 
frame.  With  the  exception  of  this  shaking  or  percussion,  it  is  similar 
in  construction  to  Brunton's  machine,  used  at  Devon  Great  Consols,  in 
Cornwall,  and  described  in  the  supplement  to  Ure's  dictionary. 

The  slope  of  the  surface  of  the  cloth,  and  its  speed  of  rotation,  may 
be  changed  at  will,  and  the  number  of  jerks  and  their  strength  can  be 
varied  by  means  of  the  adjusting  screw  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Rittinqer's  continuously  working  stossheerd. — This  is  one  of 
the  mo.st  interesting  and  important  concentrating  machines  which  has 
yet  been  invented.  It  was  shown  by  models  in  the  Austrian  section, 
and  was  examined  by  one  of  the  writers  at  the  Kronprinz  Concentration 
Works,  near  Freiberg,  Saxony.  A  very  full  description  of  this  stossheerd, 
with  large  drawings  made  to  scale,  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Kittinger ; 
but  as  that  information  is  inaccessible  to  the  majority  of  the  persons 
interested  in  the  mechanical  concentration  of  ores  in  the  United  States, 
a  brief  description  is  desirable. 
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RitliDger's  Continuously- working  Stoasbeerd— aide  viow. 
Fig.  34. 


RitliuRi-r's  Uoiitiuu(>iwly-wi>rkiU){  Stossliourd— vertical  view. 
A  Hide  view  of  tbis  aiiparutiis  \a  given  in  Fig.  33,  nnd  n  vertionl  >i''* 
in  Fig.  3-1.     It  Gonsints  of  a  wooiUtii  table  or  platform,  about  eif:lil'^^' 
long  and  four  wid<*,  su^peuded  at  the  four  corners,  and  iuclined  fm«»>^ 
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SO  that  water  and  fine  stuff  poured  upon  tbe  upper  part  will  flow  evenly 
down  to  the  front  edge.  A  lateral  throw  and  percussion  is  given  to  the 
whole  table  by  means  of  cams  c  upon  a  shaft  at  the  side,  and  the  reacting 
wooden  spring  S  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  Two  tables  are  usu- 
ally combined  in  one,  and  they  are  separated  by  a  narrow  strip  of  wood 
extending  the  whole  length ;  similar  8trii)s  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
table,  and  s^rve  to  keep  the  water  and  stuff  from  flowing  off.  The  stuff 
to  be  washed  is  delivered  upon  the  tables  at  the  upper  left-hand  corner, 
at  A,  in  Fig.  34.  The  distributors  P  P  P  furnish  clear  water.  While  the 
table  is  at  rest,  the  tendency  of  the  stuff  is  to  flow  down  the  slope  in  a 
direct  line  from  A  to  A'.  By  means  of  the  lateral  percussion,  however, 
the  path  of  the  heavier  particles  is  changed,  and  they  are  gradually 
thrown  from  left  to  right,  along  the  surface  of  the  table,  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  current  of  clear  water.  This  current  tends  at  the 
same  time  to  sweep  the  particles  downward,  and  it  acts  upon  the  light 
sterile  matters  more  rapidly  than  upon  the  lieav^'  ore.  The  result  is, 
that  the  heavier  and  richer  particles  are  gradually  separated  from  the 
Ijoor  stuff*  and  describe  the  path  upon  tbe  table  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines.  By  the  time  the  particles  have  reached  the  foot  of  the  table,  the 
ricliest  portions  have  been  transferred  to  the  corner  of  the  table  diag- 
onally opposite  to  that  upon  which  the  stuff*  entered,  and  they  flow 
off  into  the  compartment  E.  The  "  middlings"  are  dropped  into  the 
next  compartment  D,  and  the  poor  falls  into  C. 

In  order  that  good  results  may  be  obtained  with  this  apparatus,  the 
following  conditions  must  be  observed : 

1  The  surface  of  the  table  must  be  very  smooth. 

2  The  length  must  be  about  2»".50,  and  the  width  from  lni.25  to  l'".r)(). 
The  width  of  space  over  which  the  stuff  is  delivered  must  be  from  0»".20 
too  .30. 

3.  The  inclination  of  the  table  must  be  in  direct  ratio  to  the  size  of  the* 
stuff  to  be  washed.  For  sand,  it  requires  to  be  about  six  degrees,  and 
for  tine  powders  about  three  degrees. 

4.  The  amount  of  clear  water  to  be  admitted  at  the  top  of  the  table, 
and  to  be  spread  over  a  width  of  from  0™.30  to  0"».35,  will  be  nearly  con- 
stant. For  sand,  about  six  quarts  a  minute  is  necessary ;  and  for  dust, 
or  fine  stuff,  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  quarts.  If  the  slojie  of  the 
table  is  diminished,  and  the  size  of  the  stuff  remains  the  same,  the  quan- 
tity of  water  should  be  increjised.  It  is  necessary  to  distribute  this 
supply  of  water  quite  near  to  the  stuff'  to  be  washed,  so  as  to  facilitate* 
the  separation  of  the  light  and  poor  stuff  from  the  rich. 

5.  The  number  of  shocks  per  minute  should  be,  for  sand,  from  70  to  80; 
for  dust,  90  to  100;  for  poor  and  fine  slime  and  dust  it  is  sometimes 
advantageous  to  carry  the  number  of  shocks  or  jerks  as  high  as  120,  and 
sometimes  140  per  minute. 

G.  The  tension  of  the  spring  is  equal  to  100  or  112  kilogrammes.  The 
amount  of  movement  necessary  to  produce  the  requisite  vibrations  is, 
for  sand,  0«».06o ;  and  for  dust,  0™.020  to  0"\013. 
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7.  The  velocity  of  the  current  upon  the  table  should  be  from  (^.25  to 
0»^15  per  second,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  stuff. 

8.  Tlie  greatest  reguhirity  must  be  observed  in  the  number  of  jcrk< 
or  slioeks;  in  the  quantity  of  stuff  aduiitted  upon  the  table,  inclndini: 
water ;  in  the  nature  of  the  stuff*  to  be  treated;  in  the  slope  of  the  tal»k 
which  must  be  diminished  as  the  stuff  to  be  washed  grows  poorer  atd 
lighter.     Careful  attention  to  all  these  points  is  essential  to  success. 

The  apparatus  gives  three  products.    The  mixed  or  middlings  can  ^ 
])assed  over  the  table  a  second  time.     Stuff  of  which  the  particles  i: 
0"'.0()4  in  diameter  can  be  treated  as  successfully  as  the  finest  shme.  !> 
saves  nuKjh  labor.     One  man  can  attend  two  twin-tables.     The  ix>«'r 
required  for  ten  twin-tables  is  about  one-quarter  of  one  horse-power. 

Rotating  Buddles. — Two  forms  of  rotating  buddies  were  shown  b 
the  French  section  by  Messrs.  Huet  and  Geyler,  one  being  concave  ami 
the  other  convex,  and  both  made  entirely  of  iron  and  accurately  finish^L 
The  construction  of  the  concave  huddle  is  shown  by  Fig.  35.  The  stui 
to  be  crushed  is  supplied  at  the  circumference  of  the  circular  or  annuUr 
table,  and  is  discharged  into  different  compartments  at  the  center. 


Fig.  35. 
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Concave  BiuUUc. 

The  foundation  plate  sustains  the  distributing  pipe,  the  water  pi;*, 
the  waste  gutter,  and  the  driving  shaft.  An  endless  screw  upon  th> 
shaft  gives  motion  to  the  concave  table.  Experience  in  using  this  hu<M  • 
has  shown  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  greater  number  of  sprinklii. 
pipes  than  are  generally  used  in  the  Harz.  It  is  said  that  the  washi?.: 
of  the  stuff  is  comi^leted  in  one  operation,  while  with  the  German  <*» 
struction  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  stuff  must  be  passed  twice  o\* 
the  ma(^hine  to  obtain  an  equal  result. 

The  convex  huddle  is  also  an  annular  table,  but  instead  of  slopit- 
inward  toward  the  center,  it  slopes  from  the  center  outward,  beiiijrtl.' 
reverse  t)f  the  concave  huddle.  The  stuff'  is  supplied  on  the  inner  mar: ' 
and  Hows  outward  to  the  lower  edge,  aiul  is  delivered  into  a  suocv'isi^** 
of  annular  troughs. 

The  construction  is  similar  to  that  of  the  concave  huddle.  A  cast-inm 
frame  supports  the  table,  the  driving  shaft,  the  water  pipes,  and  all  tbi* 
tixtures.  The  tiingent  screw  and  the  driving  shaft  work  iu  a  hollow  i:»>«' 
of  cast  iron. 
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Tbese  buddies  are  intended  to  wash  ouly  the  fine  slime«,  and  should 
be  fed  from  the  conical  separators  or  truiiking  apparatus.  Satiafat^tory 
results  depend  npoii  regidarity  in  the  motion  and  the  even  and  proper 
supply  of  stufif  and  of  clear  water.  It  is  well  to  work  these  buddies  in 
pairs  and  even  to  use  three,  the  second  taking  the  middlings  from  the 
iirst,and  the  third  the  middlings  from  the  second.  It  is  claimed  for  this 
apparatus  that  the  duty  is  eqnal  to  that  of  Rittinger's  continual  working 
stossheerd.  The  quantity  of  water  required  varies  from  60  to  70  quarts, 
or  more,  for  the  concave  buddies,  and  from  90  to  120  quarts  a  minute 
for  the  convex  buddies.  They  require  about  one- fourth  of  a  horsepower 
to  run  them.  One  man  can  attend  to  six  machines.  For  feeding  thera 
with  regularity,  Messrs.  Huetand  Geyler  use  a  hopper  with  a  distributing 
helix,  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  regular  supply  of  the  material  to  be 
washed,  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  the  operation. 
CHAIN  ELEVATORS. 

In  the  ajtparatns  for  ore-dressing  8ho\TO  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Huct 
and  tieyler,  much  use  is  made  of  a  very  ingeniously  constructed  chain 
elevator,  which  drags,  scrapes,  and  hoists  the  materials  from  one  piece 
uf  apparatus  to  another,  thus  saving  a  great  amount  of  hand  labor.  It 
consists  of  a  succession  of  buckets,  made  of  cast  iron,  united  so  as  to 
form  a  chain,  as  shown  in  Figs.  36  and  37.  The  wheels  D,  which  sup- 
Fig.  36.  Fig.  r. 


chain  Blcvulor — aide  view.  Chain  Elevatiir — (mat  vww. 

port  and  give  motion  to  this  elevator,  are  cast  with  arms  K   K,  which 
catch  regularly  upon  the  Joints  H  H,  between  the  buckets  (). 
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CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  tliis  resume  of  the  machines  and  apparatus  for  ore- 
dressing  shown  at  the  Exposition  of  18G7,  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  gi'eat  advances  made  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  ten  yeari^. 
The  discovery  of  the  wonderful  silver-bearing  veins  of  Washoe,  and  tb^ 
rapid  increase  of  both  silver  and  gold  mining,  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
manufacture  of  machinery  for  the  rapid  crushing,  stamping,  sorting. 
grinding,  and  concentration  of  ores  of  all  kinds  which  has  never  been 
equaled.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  improvements  made  in  stamp- 
ing and  grinding  machinery  upon  the  Pacific  coast  is  as  yet  hardly  known 
in  Europe,  or  even  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

At  Lake  Superior,  Ball's  stamps  have  been  used  with  great  smx'ess. 
The  duty  of  these  stamps  has  been  increased  so  that  they  now  cnifih 
nearly  100  tons  of  rock  each  per  day.  Blake's  rock-breaker  is  in  almoe^ 
universal  use  in  the  United  States  and  Euroi)e  and  Australia,  and  i< 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  labor-saving  machines  which  has  been  addtd 
to  the  list  of  machines  for  the  mechanical  preparation  of  ores. 

Of  the  apparatus  which  has  been  described,  it  is  probable  that  tl^ 
sorting  or  sizing  boxes,  the  improved  stossheerd  of  Rittinger,  and  i>e: 
hai)s  the  automatic  jigs  of  Huet  and  Geyler,  can  be  adopted  with  advan- 
tage by  most  of  the  concentrating  works  in  the  United  Stat-es. 
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